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KapiMp  Italy: 
ClaiinB  against,  by — 

Merchants  of   United  States,  598, 

1112. 
United  States,  556,  598,  867,  1109, 
1112,  1157. 
Extension  of  time  allowed  com- 
missioners for   settlement   of, 
recommended,  1267. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  557. 
Treaty  with,  referred  to,  1195. 
KarragaDsett    Indiana.     (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Kadnrllle  Oanventlon.— The  Mississippi 
State  convention  of  1849  suggested  to  other 
Southern  States  the  feasibility  of  holding 
conTentlons  to  make  some  public  expression 
on  the  slavery  question  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  Northern  antlsiaverv  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  convention  was  called  In  Nash- 
TlUe,  Tenn.,  in  June,  1850,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  Southern  States. 
The  WUmot  Proviso  and  the  Missouri  Com- 

/promise  were  disapproved  of  by  this  meet- 
ng.  Delegates  from  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  advocated  open  resistance 
to  Federal  authority,  but  more  conservative 
action  prevailed.  The  convention  met  asraln 
in  November,  but  only  moderate  resolutions 
were  passed. 

KadiTilla  (TeniL),  Battle  of.— After  the 
battle  of  Franklin.  Nov.  80.  1864.  Gen. 
Bchofleld  retreated  to  Nashville,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Hood,  who  formed  his  lines  near 
that  city  Dec.  4.  Reepforcements  were  sent 
to  Thomas  at  Nashville,  swelling  his  forces 
to  56.000  men.  Dec.  15  Thomas  s  army  ad- 
Tanced  against  Hood.  The  day  was  con- 
ramed  in  maneuvering  and  skirmishing. 
There  were  not  many  killed  or  wounded, 
but  the  results  of  the  -day's  operations  were 
the  driving  of  the  Confederates  from  every 
position  held  by  them  and  the  capture  of 
16  guns,  1,200  prisoners,  40  wagons,  and 
several  hundred  stand  of  small  arms.  The 
Union  forces  bivouacked  on  the  field  and 
renewed  the  attack  the  next  morning.  By 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Confederates 
were  In  retreat  toward  Franklin.  They 
were  pursued  untU  Dec.  28,  when  Hood 
crowsea  the  Tennessee  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army.  The  loss  In  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  comparatively  light,  but  53  guns  and 
4.875  Confederate  prisoners  were  captured. 

KadiTllle,  The,  mentioned,  6765^  6766, 

6767,  6768,  6769,  6836,  6838. 
Kasaan,  Duchy  of: 

Convention  with,  2303. 

Exequatur  issued  consul  of,  revoked, 
3709. 
Hatchei: 

Commissioners  of  United  States  as- 
semble in,  186,  192,  236. 

Government  in,  establishment  of,  rec- 
ommended, 236. 
Katehei,    The.     (See    Oeneral    Urrea, 

The.) 
Katlonal  Academy  of  Sdencea.— The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  Incor- 
porated under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  8.  1863.  It  was  self -created  and 
retains  autonomous  powers,  but  derives  na- 
tional character  from  the  provision  In  the 
article  of  incorporation  that  "the  academy 
shall,  whenever  called  upon  by  any  depart- 

19 


ment  of  the  government.  Investigate,  ex- 
amine, experiment  and  report  upon  any 
subject  of  science  of  art.  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  such  investlgauons,  examlnstlons, 
experiments  and  reports  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  which  may  be  msde  for  the 
purpose;  but  the  academv  shall  receive 
no  compensation  whatever  for  any  services 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States/* 
The  first  meeting  was  held  April  22.  1863, 
and  Alexander  D.  Bache  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Originally  the  membership  was  limited 
to  fifty.  This  limit  was  removed  in  1870, 
but  the  policy  remained  exclusive,  election 
being  regarded  as  a  dignity  conferred  in 
recognition  of  special  scientific  work  and 
only  five  names  are  considered  for  each 
year's  election.  A  stated  session  Is  held 
annually  In  Washington  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  April,  and  another  is  commonly  held 
elsewhere  during  each  autumn.  The  mem- 
bership (at  present  96  members  and  43  for- 
eign associates)  comprises  many  of  the 
lending  scientific  specialists  of  the  United 
States  who  are  grouped  into  committees 
on    (1)    mathematics   and   astronomy,    (2) 


physics  and  engineering,  (3)  chemistry,  (4) 
geology  and  paleontology,  (5)  biology,  and 
(6)  anthropology.  There  are  in  addition- 
a  number  of  foreign  associates  distinguished 
for  Bolentiflc  attainment.     The  president  is 


Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  A.  L.  Day  is  the  Home 
Secretary. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  commis- 
sion from  membership  of,  to  formu- 
late plans  for  forestry  system,  6167. 
National  Association  of  Naval  Veter- 
ans.— Organized  1887;  6,000  mem- 
bers; 1,500  contributing  members;  30 
associations  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States. 
National  Bank  Circulation: 

Act  to  fix  amount  of  United  States 

notes  and,  vetoed,  4222. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  4720,  4766,  4832. 
Cleveland,  4926,  5876,  5966,  5986, 

6074,  6157,  6175. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5474. 
Johnson,  3563,  3769. 
Boosevelt,  7430. 

National  Bank  Examiners,  reports  of, 

referred  to,  4655. 
National  Banks.  (See  Banks,  National.) 
National  Board  of  Health.— By  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1879,  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  was  established, 
consisting  of  7  civilian  physicians,  1  army 
surgeon,  1  navy  surgeon,  1  surgeon  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Servloe.  and  1  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  board  was 
abolished  by  law.  A  national  quarantine 
law  was  passed  June  8,  1879. 

National  Board  of  Health: 
Establishment  of — 
Discussed,  4631. 
Becommended,  5983. 
Beport  of,  transmitted,  4857,  4972. 
National  Cemeteries.     (See  Cemeteries, 
National.) 
Establishment    of,    and    number    of 
Union  soldiers  buried  in,  discussed, 
3649. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Katlonal  Oonf erenoe  of  Eloctridaiis  at 

Philadelphia  referred  to,  4958. 
Katlonal  Defonae: 

Discnssed  by  President — 
Wilson,  8020. 
National  Forests.— President  Cleyeland.  In 
his  fourth  annual  message,  Dec.  7.  1896 
(page  6167),  reported  that  the  commission 
appointed  from  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  national  forestry  system  would 
soon  be  prepared  to  present  the  result  of 
a  thorough  and  intel agent  examination  of 
the  preservation  of  the  growing  timber  of 
the  country.  McKlnley,  in  bis  second  an- 
nual message.  Dec.  5,  18U8,  reported  that 
up  to  the  previous  June  30th,  thirty  forest 
reservations  had  been  created  by  executive 

Eroclamations  (page  6346).  These  em- 
raced  an  estimated  area  of  40,719,474 
acres.  By  the  next  year  he  was  able  to 
report  the  addition  of  some  five  million 
acres  to  the  national  forest  reserves.  (Page 
6390.)  President  Roosevelt  discusses  at 
length  the  importance  of  the  preservation 
of  forests  and  water  supply  in  his  first 
message  after  assuming  the  presidency. 
(Page  6653.)  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strongest 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  is 
found  in  his  message  of  Dec.  8,  1908. 
(Pnee  7598.) 

The  great  areas  contained  In  the  national 
forests  have  now  been  brought  to  a  condi- 
tion where  they  are  beginning  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  West.  The  conservation  of 
timber  and  forage  through  wise  use,  and  the 
protection  of  stream  flow,  are  the  means 
of  sustaining  many  Industries  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  At  the  head  of  the  Forest 
Service  are  the  Forester  and  the  Associate 
Forester. 

The  163  national  forests  are  distributed 
in  six  districts,  with  a  District  Forester 
in  charge  of  each,  and  headquarters  as  fol- 
lows: District  1  (Montana,  northeastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho,  northwestern 
South  Dalcota,  northern  Mich!&:an.  northern 
Minnesota  and  southwestern  North  Dakota), 
Missoula,  Mont.;  District  2  (Colorado, 
Wyoming,  the  remainder  of  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  western  Kansas),  Denver, 
Col. :  District  8  (most  of  Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Florida,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma),  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex. :  District  4  (Utah,  south- 
ern Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  eastern  and 
central  Nevada  and  a  small  portion  of 
northwestern  Arizona),  Ogden.  Utah;  Dis- 
trict 5  (California  and  southwestern  Ne- 
vada), San  Francisco.  Cal.,  and  District  6 
(Washington,  Oregon  and  Alaska),  Port- 
land,  Ore. 

On  July  1,  1913,  the  force  employed  by 
the  Forest  Service  numbered  3,701.  Of 
these  3,068  were  employed  upon  the  na- 
tional forests  and  723  were  engaged  in 
administrative,  sclentlflc  and  clerical  work 
at  the  Washington  and  district  headquar- 
ters. Of  the  employees  on  the  national 
forests  the  force  engaged  principally  in 
protective  work  numbered  2.302  men,  as 
follows :  Forest  Rangers.  359 ;  Assistant 
Forest  Rangers.  888 ;  Forest  Guards.  1.053 ; 
Game  Wardens.  2.  The  protective  force 
was  therefore  about  one  man  for  every 
80.000  acres,  or  125  square  miles.  (Prussia 
has  one  man  for  every  1.700  acres,  and 
Baden  one  for  every  760.) 

The  branch  of  silviculture  directs  the 
management  of  the  national  forests  as  re- 

fards  both  the  systems  of  cutting  mature 
Imber  and  the  work  of  forest  planting; 
supervises  their  protection  ;  co-operates  with 
states  in  developing  forest  policies  adapted 
to    their    requirements;    co-operates    with 


private  forest  owners  who  desire  to  practice 
forestry  on  their  lands;  and  carries  on 
silvicultural  investigations  of  the  important 
species  of  the  United  States.  In  planting 
within  the  national  forests  the  primary 
object  is  to  produce  commercial  timber,  al- 
though in  a  number  of  cases  planting  has 
been  done  chiefly  with  the  view  of  reforest- 
ing denuded  watersheds  in  order  to  control 
and  regulate  the  flow  of  streams  directly 
supplying  cities  and  towns.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1918,  about  30,000 
acres  in  national  forests  were  sown  or 
planted  to  trees,  chiefly  Douglas  flr,  a 
Western  yellow  pine,  Austrian  pine  and 
Engelmann  spruce.  There  are  forty  Gov- 
ernment nurseries  which  supply  the  national 
forests.  In  the  East,  forest  planting  has 
been  done  mainly  in  connection  with  states 
and  private  owners.  At  the  request  of 
the  states  the  Forest  Service  makes  exam- 
inations of  their  forest  conditions  and 
conducts  other  studies  needed  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  forest  legislation  and  formula- 
tion by  each  state  of  a  forest  policy  adapted 
to  Its  special  requirements.  The  service 
co-operates  with  private  owners,  especially 
small  owners,  in  states  which  have  no  State 
Forester. 

The  branch  of  grazing  supervises  the 
grazing  of  live  stock  upon  the  national 
forests,  the  prlricipal  lines  of  work  being 
the  allotment  of  grazing  privileges.  The 
number  of  stock  grazed  during  the  past 
season  (1913),  under  permit,  was  l,557Tll8 
head  of  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  and  7,867,- 
851  head  of  sheep  and  goats.     The  annual 

f productive  value  of  this  number  of  stock 
s  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  number  of 
persons  holding  permits  to  graze  live  stock 
during  the  past  year  was  in  excess  of 
27,000.  About  15  per  cent  of  all  the  sheep 
In  the  United  States  are  grazed  in  the  na- 
tional forests. 

The  branch  of  products  carries  on  studies, 
tests  and  demonstrations  to  further  the 
more  complete  utilization  of  the  products 
of  the  forest.  A  forest  products  laboratory 
is  operated  at  Madison,  Wis.,  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In 
the  Western  States  all  products  work 
centres  In  the  district  ofllces  at  Denver, 
San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1911.  commonly 
known  as  the  Weeks  law,  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  forest  lands  on  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  promote  and  protect  the  navigability 
of  the  streams  by  preserving  the  forest  on 
the  upland  portions  of  their  watersheds. 
Through  this  act  means  are  afforded  of 
extending  the  national  forest  system  to 
regions  where  the  Government  has  hitherto 
owned  no  forest  lands  and  taken  no  direct 
part  in  forest  preservation.  July  1,  1905. 
all  matters  relating  to  forest  reserves  passed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  original  appropriation  was  $2,000,- 
000  per  year  for  flve  and  one-half  years, 
beginning  with  the  last  half  of  the  flscal 
year,  1911.  The  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  flscal  year,  1913.  made  the 
appropriation  for  1912  and  subsequent 
years  available  until  expended.  Up  to  July 
1,  1913.  5,833,103  acres  were  reported  upon 
favorably  by  the  Geological  Survey.  No 
unfavorable    reports    have    been    made. 

New  York  has  purchased  and  set  aside 
1,642  000  acres  In  the  Adirondack  and 
Catsklll  Mountains  as  forest  preserves,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  the  state.  These  lands  and 
private  lands  In  the  preserve  counties  are 
protected  from  fire  by  an  adequate  system 
of  rangers. 

Pennsylvania  has  purchased  more  than 
920,000  acres  of  land  for  state  forest  pre- 
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■erres,  and  the  Forectrr  Commlaslon  baa 
tlie  right  to  purchase  additional  forest  lands 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $5  an  acre.  The 
preserres  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  central  part  of  the  state  and 
located  with  special  references  to  protecting 
the  water  supply  at  the  sources  of  rivers. 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  have 
well  organised  state  forest  departments. 
Minnesota  has  61,000  acres  reserred,^  Wis- 
consin 386,000  acres  and  Michigan  232.000. 
These  are  protected  from  fire  and  the 
open  land  Is  being  planted  and  the  mature 
timber  cut  and  sold.  Kansas,  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  also 
distribute  planting  material  to  private 
owners  and  giye  them  advice  In  regard 
to  methods  of  forest  management.  The 
following  states  have  forestry  departments 
which  seek  to  protect  from  fire  by  means 
of  an  organized  warden  system  all  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  forest  lands  in  the 
state:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Colorado, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
California. 

Tbe  foDowng  taUe  diowB  ths  Umber  DkpoBtA  of, 
<>Bftatit7,  Friee,  and  Number  of  Usos,  Revmie  Undw 
foeelfied  Houk,  and  Deteik  of  Qniug  IVhril^es,  Tesr 
fiSad  JuM  30,  U15.  «     .      ^ 

CF^on  Reports  of  the  Fprert  Servieeb  Dqwrtmmit  of 
Agnoahim.) 
Fkofe  timbor  givso: 

NmnbcrofuHn 40.040 

Timber  eat.  M  ft 123,269 

Vafaie,dollaa ^06.507 

nbcr  ausK 

Nvmber 10^905 

QuMitity.Mft 1.093.680 

M»perMft.CivcraieB).dollaa 2.44 

Grasn^: 

AresorTaiigH.aeni 110,000,000 

Kmdsoffltoek— 

Cattle  Na 1.027,321 

Goats.  Na 61.400 

Hoff.No. 2.792 

HbwiB,No. 96.938 

Shacp^No. 7.282.276 

Total,  Na 9/)10,781 

"T^b«r»lcs,dQlUn 1464,006.20 

Timber  aottleBBeQtB,donus 8,180.89 

Ptaaitiea  for  timber  tnqMai,dollan.      7.284.17 

Tiiri«ithMnla8.dollaa 83».64 

Fire  tnqMBB,  douara 660.60 

8peeialiMB,dollaa 167,007.76 

a»iiiigf6ea.dollan 1.124,677.44 

Gn^tnapaaB,doDan 6.817.66 

Total  lemnM^dollan 8,481469.86 

Katioiua  ForestB: 
Oombining  Manzano  and  Znni  in  Jip^ 
gona  and  New  Mezioo,  7987. 
National  Foundry,  erection  of ^  recom- 
mended, 1607,  1714. 
Sational  Onardii— The  enroDed  militia 
of  the  States  is  known  colleetive- 
]y  ae  the  National  Gnard.      (See 
MiHtia.) 
Encampment  of,  is  coast  irarln  roe- 

ommended,  5476. 
Enconragement  of,  5550, 
Field  manoBuvers  for,  7057. 
Beorganization  of,  6672,  6805,  7236. 
Hational  Incorporation  Act^  snggested, 
7074,  7465,  7466,  7457,  7458. 


National  InttfUigenoer,  publication  in, 
of  proceedings  of  President  and  Cabi- 
net respecting  interpretation  of  re- 
construction acts  discussed,  3725. 
National  Museum. — The  National  Mcseum 
Is  an  offshoot  of  the  Smithsonian  Instltn- 
tlon  at  Washington,  and  was  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1848 
creating  the  parent  Institution.  It  Is  a 
museum  of  record,  research  and  education, 
and  the  leeal  depository  of  all  national  col- 
lections. It  Is  especially  rich  In  American 
archsBoloPT  and  natural  history,  but  con- 
tains specimens  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  new  building  was  coinpleted  In  1910 
at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000.  It  conUlns  the 
specimens  collected  by  the  scientific  expedi- 
tion Into  Africa  conducted  by  Bx- President 
Roosevelt.  Through  the  beneficence  of  this 
private  enterprise  the  museum  was  enriched 
by  specimens  of  African  mammals  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  museum  In  the  world. 
The  series  of  birds,  reptiles  and  plants  is 
also  of  great  Importance.  The  additions  to 
the  museum  consisted  of  4,897  mammals, 
4,000  birds.  2,000  reptiles  and  batrachlans 
and  500  fishes,  a  total  of  about  11,397. 
National  Museum,  appropriation  for, 
recommended,  4431,  4458. 
Bef  erred  to,  6676. 
National  Parks,  should  be  placed  un- 
der Department  of  Agriculture,  7604. 
(See  Ghiekamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park.) 
National  Prison  Congress  at  Baltimore 
referred  to,  4162.  (See  also  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress.) 
National  SepnbUcaa  Party.—After  the 
defeat  of  John  Quincy  Adams  by  Jackson 
In  1828  the  broad-construction  wing  of 
the  Democratic-Republican  party  organised 
and  came  out  with  a  platform  directly  op- 
posed to  Jackson  on  the  question  of  the 
tariff  and  the  United  States  Bank.  They 
opposed  the  spoils  system  In  the  public 
service,  favored  Internal  Improvements  at 
national  expense,  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  division  of  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  among  the  States.  In  1832 
they  supported  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presl* 
dency  and  advocated  a  protective  tariff. 
Clay  was  defeated,  receiving  but  49  elec- 
toral votes,  and  in  1835  the  party,  reen- 
forced  by  other  elements,  tooK  the  name 
of  Whig. 

National  Uniyerslty.— Washington  strong- 
ly disapproved  of  foreign  education  for 
American  vouth  and  early  conceived  the 
Idea  of  establishing  a  national  university 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
He  bequeathed  fifty  shares  of  the  Potomac 
Company  toward  the  endowment  of  such  an 
Institutfon  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
ultimately  the  stock  of  the  company  proved 
valueless.  Several  of  the  presidents  from 
time  to  time  In  their  messages  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  or  universities,  or,  as  they  some* 
times  caitod  them,  "seminaries  of  leam- 
ing.*' 

National  University  (see  also  Educa- 
tion; Seminaries  of  Learning); 

Establishment  of,  recommended,  58, 
194,  197,  898,  470,  663,  878,  4208. 

Lands,  donation  of,  to,  recommend- 
ed, 398,  470,  4208. 
National  SSoological  Park  referred  to» 
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Kationftllty.— Federal  and  not  state  law 
determines  the  status  of  the  nationality 
of  persons  In  the  United  States.  Until  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  Constitution  established  no  rules  re- 
garding the  loss  or  acquisition  of  nation- 
ality. Birth  In  the  country  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  test,  but  not  all  persons  born  In  the 
United  States  are  considered  as  endowed 
with  nationality.  Tue  naturalisation  act 
of  1790  extended  nationality  to  children 
born  to  American  parents  beyond  the  sea. 
In  1855  an  act  passed  restricting  this  to 
children  whose  fathers  were  citizens.  The 
Civil-Rights  Act  (q.  ▼.)  of  1866  declared 
**all  persons  born  In  the  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power*'  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  defines  citizens  as  "all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof." 
The  citizens  of  Hawaii  became  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  annexation, 
it  being  so  stated  In  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1000  which  made  Hawaii  a  Territory. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  but  cannot  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  until  Congress 
admits  their  countries  to  the  Union  as 
states  or  organizes  them  as  territories. 

Nations,     Congress     of.     (See     under 

Panama,  Isthmus  of.) 
Katlons,   Foreign.     (See   Powers,  For- 
eign; the  several  powers.) 
Kative    Birds,    reservation  established 

for,  on  Smith  Island,  7959. 
Katurallzation. — ^The  investment  of  an 
alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship.  Section  8  of  Article  I.  of  the 
Constitution  empowered  Congress  *'to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.*' 
Naturalization  laws  were  passed  by  the 
colonial  legislatures  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
New  York.  South  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts between  1666  and  1715.  In  1740  the 
British  Parliament  enacted  a  law  regulating 
colonial  naturalization.  In  1790  Congress 
legislated  for  the  first  time  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  naturalization  under 
the  Constitution.  The  conditions  of  this 
law  were  that  any  free  white  alien  might 
be  admitted  to  citizenship  bv  any  court 
of  record  of  the  state  in  which  he  has 
resided  for  one  year,  having  been  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  two  years.  An  act  of 
1795  required  five  years*  residence  and  ap- 
plication three  vears  prior  to  naturaliza- 
tion: that  of  1798  required  fourteen  years* 
residence  and  application  five  years  prior 
to  naturalization.  The  act  of  April  14. 
1802,  restored  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
1795  and  required  a  proof  of  five  years* 
residence  In  the  United  States  and  one  in 
the  state,  good  character,  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  a  renunciation  of  titles  and 
f»rior  allegiance.  No  alien  may  be  natnral- 
zed  if  his  country  Is  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  Conditions  and  procedure 
In  naturalizing  an  alien  are  prescribed  by 
sections  2163-2174  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States.  Naturalization  of 
Chinese  Is  prohibited  by  section  14.  chapter 
126.  laws  of  1882:  and  of  anarchists  by 
the  immigration  act  of  190S.  Naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  receive  the 
same  protection  when  abroad  as  native- 
born  citizens.     (See  also  Expatriation.) 

The  following  paranhrsse  and  cond*»n* 
satlon  of  the  naturalisation  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  be«»n  revised  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  includes  such  minor 
changes  in  the  law   as  were   provided  by 


the   recent   amendments   embodied   In    t]i« 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  25,  1010. 
The    folio  wing    courts    alone    have    the 

B>wer  to  naturalize  aliens:  United  States 
Istrlct  Courts  now  existing,  or  which  maj 
hereafter  be  established  by  Congress  In  any 
state.  United  States  District  Courts  for  the 
Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  also  all 
courts  of  record  In  any  state  or  territory 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
created,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk  and  Juris- 


diction in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law 
and  equity.  In  which  the  amount  In      ^ 
versy  is  unlimited. 


The  power  to  naturalize,  conferred  upon 
the  above  mentioned  courta.  is  limited  to 
persons  residing  within  the  geographical 
limits  over  which  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tion extends. 

Any  alien  who  Is  a  white  person,  or  of 
African  nativity  or  African  descent,  is 
required.  If  he  desires  to  become  naturalized, 
to  file  a  declaration  of  Intention  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  any  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  place  in  which  he  lives,  and 
such  declaration  may  not  be  filed  until  the 
alien  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
This  declaration  must  contain  information 
aa  to  the  name,  age,  occupation,  time  and 
place  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and 
must  further  show  that  it  is  the  declarant's 
bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and 

Eartlcularly  to  the  one  of  which  he  may 
e  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 
Any  alien,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upward,  who  has  served  five  consecutive 

fears  in  the  United  States  navy  or  one  en- 
Istment  in  the  United  States  marine  corps, 
may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  intention. 

The  widow  and  children  who  are  nnder 
age  at  the  time  that  an  alien  who  has  made 
his  declaration  of  intention  has  died,  with- 
out having  secured  a  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation, are  also  exempted  from  the  neces- 
sity of  filing  a  declaration  of  intention. 

By  act  or  June  25.  1910,  any  person  who 
on  May  1,  1905.  was  an  inhabitant  for 
five  years  and  qualified  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  who  for  the 
five  years  preceding  May  1,  1910,  had 
res'ded  in  the  United  States  continuously 
and  who,  because  of  misinformation  in  re- 
gard to  his  citizenship,  had  in  aood  faith 
exercised  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  because  of  wrongful 
information  and  l)ellef.  may,  upon  proof 
of  these  facts  satisfactory  to  a  court  having 
Juriadlctlon  to  naturalize  aliens,  petition 
for  naturalization  without  filing  the  re- 
quired declaration  of  intention  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  other  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Not  less  than  two  years  after  an  alien 
has  filed  his  declaration  of  Intention,  and 
after  not  less  than  five  years'  contlnuons 
residence  in  the  United  States,  he  may  file 
a  petition  for  citlzenahip  in  any  one  of  the 
courts  above  stated  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  pro- 
vided he  has  lived  at  least  one  year  con- 
tinuously. Immediately  prior  to  the  filing 
of  snch  petition,  in  the  state  or  territory 
in  which  such  place  is  located.  This  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  In  his 
own  ha**dwrltlng  and  shall  give  his  full 
name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  place 
of  birth  and  the  date  thereof,  the  place 
from  which  he  emiarated.  and  the  date  and 

filace  of  his  arrival  In  the  United  States, 
f  snch  arrival  occurred  subsenuent  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  June  20.  1906.  he 
must  secure  a  certificate  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  showing  the  fact  of  such 
arrival    and   the   date   and   place   ther'H>f, 
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for  llliDg  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be 
attached  to  his  petition,  ir  he  Is  married 
he  must  state  the  name  of  his  wife  and.  If 
possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and 
her  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  his  petition,  and,  if  he  has  children, 
the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and 
present  place  of  residence  of  each  living 
child.  The  petition  must  set  forth  that  he 
is  not  a  believer  in  or  opposed  to  organized 
government,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated 
with  any  organization  or  body  of  persons 
teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  or- 
ganized government;  that  he  is  not  a 
polygamlst  or  a  believer  in  the  practice  of 
poljTgamy,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  for- 
ever renounces  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
any  foreign  country  of  which  he  may.  at 
the  time  of  filing  such  petition,  be  a  citizen 
or  subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified 
at  the  time  it  is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of 
two  credible  witnesses,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  who  shall  state  that 
they  have  known  the  petltloper  during  his 
entire  residence  in  the  state  In  which  the 
petition  is  filed,  which  must  be  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  that  they  have  known 
him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  five  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition; 
that  during  such  time  he  acted  as  a  man 
of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
prlnci'^les  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same.  If  a  portion  of 
the  five  years  has  been  passed  bv  the 
petitioner  in  some  other  state  than  that  in 
which  he  resides  at  the  time  of  filing  his 
petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witness  may 
verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence 
as  has  been  passed  in  the  state,  and  the 
portion  of  said  five  years'  residence  out 
of  the  state  may  be  snown  by  depositions 
at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 
No  petition  may  be  heard  until  the  ez- 

S  I  ration  of  at  least  ninety  days  after  It  Is 
led  nor  within  thirty  days  preceding  a 
general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a 
petition,  which  shall  be  a  date  fixed  by 
order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses  are  re- 
quired to  again  attend  and  testify  in  open 
court  so  that  the  judge  or  Judges  thereof 
may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  is  quail- 
fled  and  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

An  alien  who  has  borne  a  hereditary 
title  or  been  a  member  of  an  order  or 
nobility  must  renounce  such  title  or  posi- 
tion expressly  before  becoming  naturalized. 
No  alien  may  become  naturalized.  If  physi- 
cally capable,  who  does  not  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Aliens  who  are  admitted  to  citizenship 
by  order  In  open  court  will  be  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  thereafter 
win  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  naturali- 
sation. 

The  law  also  provides  as  to  those  per- 
sons who,  thougn  not  citizens,  owe  per- 
manent allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  may  become  citizens  of  any 
state  or  organized  territory  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  mav  be  naturalized  upon 
compliance  with  all  tne  requirements  of  the 
law,  except  that  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
sovereignty. 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  declaration  of 
intention  an  alien  Is  required  to  pay  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  At 
the  time  of  filing  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion a  petitioner  Is  required  to  pay  to  the 
clerk  or  the  court   a  fee  of  four  dollars. 

The  naturalization  of  Chinamen  Is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  Sec  14,  Chap.  126, 
Uws  of  1882. 


Natnralizatloii: 
Act  on  subject  of  uniform  rule  of» 

vetoed,  508. 
DiscuBsed  by  President- 
Adams,  John,  248. 

Arthur,  4715,  4828. 

Buchanan,  3171. 

Cleveland,  4921,  5090,  5366,  5370. 

Grant,  3990,  4193,  4245,  4299,  4359. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  5472,  5478,  5551. 

Jefferson,  319. 

Johnson,  3715,  3778. 

Lincoln,  3381. 

Madison,  508,  559. 

Boosevelt,  6788,  6790,  6915,  6917, 
6935,  7002,  7003,  7055. 

Taft,  7372,  7543,  7689. 

Washington,  58. 
Frauds  in,  4245,  4299,  4359,  6916. 

Germany,  4419,  4520,  4625,  4916, 
5084,  5471,  5869. 

Bussia,  5961. 

Switzerland,  4715,  6337. 

Turkey,  4920, 5089,  5872,  5962,6337. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 

Austria-Hungary,  4069,  4098,  4142. 

Bavaria,  3888. 

Belgium,  3892. 

Denmark,  4160,  4193. 

Ecuador,  4119,  4193. 

Germany,  3828,  3829,  3830,  3888. 
Questions  arising  under,  referred 
to,  4419,  4520,  4625,  4916,  5084, 
5471,  5869. 

Great    Britain,    3894,    3956,    4014, 
4056,  4077. 

Prussia,  3827. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  4033,  4142. 

Turkey,   4258,   5398. 
Question    arising    out    of,    4920, 
5089,  5878,  5962,  6337. 

Wiirttemberg,  3997. 
Katurallzatlon,  Federal  Bureau  of,  rec- 
ommended, 7382. 
Naturalization  Laws: 
Laws  regarding  expatriation  and  elec- 
tion of  nationality,  discussed,  3656, 

3778,  4193,  4245,  4300,  4359,  4921. 

(See  also  Impressment;  Naturalized 

Citizens.) 
Bevision    of,   recommended,    58,    60, 

248,  319,  508,  559,  4359,  4828,  4921, 

5090,  5370,  5478.  6240,  6789,  6790, 

6916,  6917,  6935,  7002,  7003,  7055. 
Naturalization  of  Filipinos,  7689. 
Naturalized  Citizens  (see  also  Aliens): 
Address  to,  8066. 
Allegiance  of,  to  native  government 

discussed,  3778. 
Bureau  of  registration  of.    (See  Beg- 

istration  Bureau.) 
Distinctions  not  to  be  recognized  be- 
tween native  citizens  and,  3172. 
Duties  of  citizenship  evaded  by,  dis- 
cussed, 5370. 
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Impressed   into  military  service    of 
foreign    coontriesy    3121,    3656, 
6425. 
By  France,  discussed  and  referred 
to,  3171,  3715,  5199,  5366. 
Italy,  referred  to,  5673. 
Prussia,  discussed  and  referred 
to,  3120,  3123,  3715,  3778. 
Beturning    to    native    country    and 
claiming     citizenship     in     United 
States,  discussed,  3381,  3990,  4193, 
4245,  4299. 
Navajo  Indiaiui.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Naval  Academy.     (See  Navy,  Depart- 
ment of.) 
Naval  Academy.— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  naval  officers,  founded  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  in  1845,  through  the  efforts  of 
George    Bancroft,    then    Secretary    of    the 
Navy.     The  Academy  was  not  established 
by  formal  legislation  of  Congress,  but  was 
opened    in    October,    1845,    under    orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     It  was 
not  until  Aug.  10,  1846,  that  Congress  took 
any   action   toward   tbe  encouragement   of 
the  enterprise.     At  that  time  $28,000  was 
appropriated  for  repairs,  improvement  and 
Instruction,  and  the  following  year  a  like 
sum  was  appropriated.     In  1850  the  school 
was  reorganised  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.     At  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  CItII  War  the  Academy  was 
removed   to   Newport,    R.    I.,   where  It   re- 
mained until   the   summer  of  1865,   when 
it   was   re-establiehed   at   Anoapolis. 

The  NaTsI  Academy  Is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  In  the  immediate 
control  of  an  academic  board,  consisting  of 
a  superintendent,  who  is  a  naval  officer: 
a  commandant  of  cadets,  and  the  heads  of 
the  different  departments  of  study,  who 
are.  with  one  exception,  naval  officers. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are 
called  Midshipmen.  Two  Midshipmen  are 
allowed  for  each  Senator,  Representative 
and  Delegate  in  Congress,  two  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Ave  each  year 
from  the  United  States  at  large.  The  ap- 
pointments from  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  five  each  year  at  large  are  made  by 
the  President.  One  Midshipman  Is  allowed 
from  Porto  Rico,  who  must  be  a  native  of 
that  Island.  The  appointment  is  made  by 
tbe  President,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Congres- 
sional appointments  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed, so  that  as  soon  as  practicable  each 
Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  in 
Congress  may  appoint  ond  Midshipman  dur- 
ing each  Congress. 

The  course  for  Midshipmen  Is  four  years 
at  the  Academy,  when  the  succeeding  ap- 
pointment is  made,  and  the  examination  for 
graduation  takes  pisce.  Midshipmen  who 
pass  the  examination  for  graduation  are 
appointed  to  flll  vacancies  In  the  lower 
grade  of  the  Line  of  the  Navy,  In  the 
order  of  merit  as  determined  by  the  Aca- 
demic Board  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  act  of  June  20,  1006,  prescribes  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  June  1  of  each  year  preced- 
ing the  graduation  of  Midshipmen  in  the 
succeeding  year,  notify  In  writing  each 
Senator.  Representative  and  Delegate  In 
Congress  of  any  vacancy  that  will  exist 
at  the  Naval  Academy  because  of  such 
graduation,  and  which  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  fill  by  nomination  of  a  candidate  and 


one  or  more  alternates  therefor.  The  nom- 
ination of  candidate  and  alternate  or  alter- 
nates to  flll  said  Tscancy  shall  be  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Senator, 
Representative  or  Delegate,  if  such  recom- 
mendation is  made  by  March  4tb  of  the 
year  following  that  in  which  said  notice 
in  writing  is  given,  but  if  It  Is  not  made 
by  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  flll  the  Tacancy  by  appointment  of  an 
actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional 
District  or  Territory,  as  the  case  may  be. 
in  which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  who  shall 
have  been  for  at  least  two  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  tbe  date  of  his  appointment 
an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State,  Congressional  District  or  Territory 
in  which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  and  of  the 
legal  quaiiflcation  under  the  law  as  now 
provided. 

Candidates  allowed  for  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, for  Territories,  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  must  be  actual  residents. 
Candidates  at  tbe  time  of  their  examination 
must  be  physically  sound,  well  formed  and 
of  robust  constitution.  Attention  will  also 
be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate, 
and  no  one  manifestly  under  else  for  bis 
age  will  be  received  at  the  Academy.  The 
height  of  candidates  for  admission  shall 
not  be  less  than  6  feet  2  Inches  between 
tbe  ages  of  16  and  18  years,  and  not  less 
than  5  feet  4  inches  between  tbe  ages  of 
18  and  20  years;  and  the  minimum  weight 
at  16  years  of  age  shall  be  100  pounds, 
with  an  increase  of  not  less  than  6  pounds 
for  each  additional  year  or  fraction  of  a 
year  over  one-half.  Any  marked  deviation 
in  the  relative  height  and  weight  to  the 
age  of  a  candidate  will  add  materially  to 
the  consideration  for  rejection.  Candidates 
must  be  unmarried,  and  any  Midshipman 
who  shall  marry,  or  who  shall  be  found 
to  be  married,  before  his  graduation,  shall 
be  dismissed  from  the  service.  All  candi- 
dates must,  at  the  time  of  their  examina- 
tion for  admission,  be  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  20  years.  Tbe  pay  of  a  Midship- 
man Is  $600,  beginning  at  the  date  of 
admission.        The      regulations      regarding 

} places  and  times  of  examinations  and  sub- 
ects  of  examinations  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  tbe  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Washington. 

The  Sixty-third  Congress,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Navy  Department,  con- 
tinued the  law  which  had  expired  by  Itmita- 
tion  providing  for  the  appointment  of  two 
midBhipmen  by  each  member  of  Congress, 
and  tbe  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  as  the  first 
act  in  larger  preparedness,  passed  the  bill 
giving  three  appointments  to  each  Senator 
or  Representative.  This  made  possible  an 
increase  of  531  midshipmen  in  a  year. 

President  Wilson  signed.  Feb.  16,  the  first 
of  the  national  defense  bills.    One  increased 
the  entrance  class  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
Naval  Academy: 

Address  to  class  of  1914  by  President 
Wilson,  7949. 

Appropriation   for    paving   sidewalk 
at,  recommended,  4671. 

Board  of  Visitors  to,  report  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3587. 

Discussed,  2669,  3386. 

Establishment  of,  recommended,  876. 

Instruction  at,  should  be  more  prac- 
tical, 7117. 

Bemoval  of,  discussed,  3561. 

Reorganization  of,  discussed,  2713. 
Naval  Code,  revision  of,   2625. 
Naval  Oourts  of  .Inquiry,  892. 
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ITaval  Ezpadltions.  (See  Arctic  Expe- 
ditions; Exploring  Expeditions.) 
Kaval  IfiilltU.— In  1888  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  maritime  states  to 
organise  a  naval  reserve,  to  be  trained  and 
fitted  for  operating  the  coast  and  harbor 
defense  vessels,  etc.,  in  time  of  war,  thus 
liberating  the  regular  naval  force  to  man 
tne  heavy  seagoing  war  sh^ps,  etc.  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  state  to  pass  laws 
providing  for  such  organisation.  New 
York  took  similar  action,  and  by  1898  most 
of  the  maritime  states  had  regularly  organ- 
ised naval  militia.  The  first  appropriation 
tor  the  equipment  of  the  force  was  $25,- 
COO,  made  by  Congress  in  1801.  The  naval 
militia  is  now  organized  In  twenty-two 
■Utes  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  reported  strength  in  1913  was  686 
commissioned  officers,  32  warrant  officers, 
1,639  petty  officers  and  5,269  enlisted  men, 
a  total  of  7,526. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  Naval  MIMtla 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  transacts  all 
bnsiness  with  the  Naval  Militia  through  the 
Governors  and  AdJutants-Oeneral  (or  Quar- 
termasters-Oeneral)  of  the  states.  The 
ofllcer  in  the  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, having  charge  of  Naval  Militia  matters 
is  Commander  F.  B.  Bassett,  Jr.,  U.  8.  N. 

Naval   Militla»    development    of,    dis- 

euBsed,  5759^  6166,  6669. 
Naval  Observatory.—A  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Its  functions  are  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets  and  the  earth  for  use  In  preparing 
the  Xautfcal  Almanac;  to  test  chronom- 
eters and  to  Issue  correct  time  dally;  to 
distribute  to  vessels  of  the  navy  Instru- 
ments of  precision  for  navigating  purposes ; 
to   conduct   astronomical   Investigations   of 

Sraeral  and  special  scientific  interest,  and, 
nee  1894,  to  publish  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
In  1830  the  Navy  Department  established 
a  depot  of  charts  and  instruments  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  and 
he  mounted  a  8-lnch  transit  instrument. 
In  1833  Lieutenant  Wilkes  moved  the 
depot  to  a  site  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  at  his 
own  expense  built  an  observatory  contain- 
ing a  transit  instrument  of  3}  inches  aper- 
ture and  63  inches  focal  length :  a  Borda*s 
circle;  a  3|-foot  achromatic  portable  tele- 
scope; a  portable  transit  instrument;  and 
a  sidereal  clock.  In  1838  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  granted  authority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  necessary  supplies  for  making 
a  constant  seriea  of  observations  in  astron- 
omy, magnetism  and  meteorology,  and 
detailed  naval  officers  to  the  work  under 
the  Instructions  of  Lieut.  J.  M.  Glllisa 
The  new  equipment  then  installed  consisted 
of  a  sidereal  clock  and  a  mean  time  clock ; 
a  meridian  circle  of  5.5  inches  aperture 
furnished  with  a  circle  10  Inches  in  dlam< 
eter:  a  portable  achromatic  telescope  of 
8i  inches  aperture  and  42  Inches  focal 
length.  Berlin.  Paris,  Greenwich  and 
Vienna  presented  some  200  rare  volumes 
of  the  highest  standard  as  the  nucleus  for 
an  astronomical  library.  The  work  done 
at  Capitol  Hill  between  1888  and  1842 
was  published  as  Astronomical  Ohservationa 
Made  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  being  the 
first  American  work  of  this  nature. 

In  1842  Congress,  through  the  efforts 
of  Lieut.  Gilliss,  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  new  observatory.  Lieut.  Maury  was 
placed  In  charge  of  the  new  establishment 
and    gained    an    International    reputation 


through  his  studies  of  ocean  currents  and 
other  hydrographic  and  nautical  subjects. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Lieut.  Gilliss 
and  later  by  Charles  H.  Davis  and  John 
Rodgers. 

Among  the  earliest  scientific  achievements 
of  the  new  observstory  were  the  observa- 
tions of  the  planet  Neptune,  secured  In 
1846.  immediately  after  its  discovery,  which 
enabled  Sears  C.  Walker,  by  identifying  two 
older  foreign  observstlons,  to  discuss  the 
elements  of  Neptune  during  his  short  con- 
nection with  the  observatory.  The  adapta- 
tion of  electricity  to  record  observations  by 
Prof.  John  Locke,  formerly  lieutenant  In 
the  navy,  resulted  In  the  installation  of  the 
first  practical  chronograph  at  the  observa- 
tory in  1849.  With  the  9.6-inch  equatorial 
Assistant  Astronomer  James  Ferguson  dis- 
covered several  planetoids  between  1854 
and  1860.  With  the  26-inch  refractor 
(made  by  Alvan  Clark),  at  that  time  the 
largest  telescope  In  the  world,  Prof.  Asaph 
Hall  discovered  the  moons  of  Mars  in  1877. 
This  instrument  was  set  in  place  In  time 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874. 

The  present  observatory  buildlRgs  on  the 
more  favorable  site  of  Georgetown  Heights 
were  completed  in  1893.  They  comprise  a 
commodious  office  building  occupied  by  the 
sstronomical,  nautical  Instrument,  time  ser- 
vice snd  Nautical  Almanac  departments, 
while  the  26-inch  equatorial,  a  9-inch  and 
a  6-inch  transit  circle,  and  a  5-Inch  prime 
vertical  Instrument  are  placed  in  suitable 
dome  and  houses  to  the  south,  east,  west 
and  north  of  a  clock  house,  the  longitude 
of  which  is  6h.  8m.  15.78s.  west  and  the 
latitude  880  55'  ir  north.  Besides  the 
above-named  Instruments  there  are  a  12- 
inch  equatorial,  a  6-inch  altazimuth,  a  6- 
inch  transit,  a  5-inch  photoheliograph. 

Although  one  of  the  youngest  among  the 
great  astronomical  institutions,  it  has  de- 
.  veloped  in  a  short  time  to  a  rank  with  those 
at  Greenwich  and  Pulkowa.  Its  object  is 
rather  the  development  and  application  of 
the  known  facts  of  sstronomy  thsn  the 
making  of  further  discoveries.  Professors 
Newcomb  and  Hall,  of  the  older  scientific 
stair  of  the  institution,  have  recently  been 
succeeded  by  Professors  Skinner.  See.  Upde- 
graph,  Elchelberger,  Littell  and  Harsch- 
mann.  The  library  now  contains  some  22,- 
000  volumes  and  stands  second  to  Pulkowa 
only. 

Naval  Observatory: 
Estimates  for  observation  of  transit 
of  Venus,  referred  to,  4668. 
Appropriation    for,    recommended^ 

Beferred  to,  4249. 

Bemoval  of,  recommended,  5158. 

(See  also  Navy,  Department  of.) 
Kaval  Officers.  (See  Navy.) 
Naval  Order  of  tbe  United  States.— 
Composed  of  a  General  Commandery  and 
commanderies  In  the  States  of  Msssachn- 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California 
and  Illinois,  and  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  General  Commandery  meets  tri- 
ennial ly  on  Oct.  6th,  and  the  State  Com- 
manderies meet  annually  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  Massachusetts  Commandery 
is  the  parent  Commandery,  and  was  organ- 
ised at  Boston  on  July  4,  1800.  The  Gen- 
eral Commandery  was  established  three 
years  later,  on  June  19,  1893.     The  Com- 

Sanies  of  the  Order  are  officers  and  the 
escendants  of  officers  who  served  in  the 
navy  and  marine  corps  in  any  war  or  in 
any  battle  in  which  the  said  naval  forces 
of   the    United    States   have   participated. 
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Nayal  Order  of  tbe  tTnitad  Stataa- Con. 

The  membersbip  clause,  aa  adopted  at  tbe 
trlenoial  <*ongrrea8  held  at  Roaton.  Oct.  5, 
1805,  provides  for  two  classes  of  members: 
First,  veteran  officers  aod  tbeir  male  de- 
BceDdants:  and.  second,  enlisted  men  wbo 
have  received  tbe  United  States  naval  medal 
of  honor  for  bravery  in  the  face  of  tbe 
enemy. 

Naval  Parade,  to  be  held  in  New  York 

Harbor,  5760. 
Naval  Peace  Establishment.  (SeeNavy.) 
Naval  Pension  Fund.     (See  Pensions.) 
Naval  Beserve,  National^  establishment 

recommended^  6669. 
Naval  Stations.— Naval  bases  or  shore 
stations  are  ports  on  home  or  foreij^n 
shores  owned  or  leased  by  the  government, 
where  fuel  and  supplies  are  stored,  and 
which  are  regularly  vlttited  by  vessels  on 
cruise.  Recruiting  and  Instruction  are  also 
carried  on  at  these  stations,  and  they  form 
tbe  bases  for  sea  manoeuvres.  Following 
are  the  locations  of  the  permanent  stations 
at  home  and  abroad : 

Annapolis,  Md.  (naval  academy);  Balti- 
more, Md.  (recruiting  station)  ;  Boston, 
Mass.  (yard  and  recruiting  station)  ; 
Charleston,  8.  C.  (varu  ana  barracks)  ; 
Great  Lakes,  111.  (training  station)  :  Indian 
Head  (proving  ground) :  Key  West  Fla. ; 
Las  Animas,  Colo,  (hospital)  ;  Mare  Island, 
Cal.  (yard,  barracks,  prison.  Iron  works)  ; 
Narragansett  Bay,  K.  I.  (training  station)  ; 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (Brooklyn  yard):  Nor- 
folk, Va.  (Newport  News  yard);  Philippine 
Islands  (Olongapo,  Cavlte,  Cnnncno)  ; 
Panama  (Canal  Zone)  :  Pensacola,  Fla. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (recruiting  station,  home, 
hospital,  etc.):  Port  Royal,  8.  C.  (dis- 
ciplinary barracks)  ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
(yard,   iron   works,   hospital,    etc.);    Puget 


Bound  (Bremerton,Wash.,  dock,  etc.)  ;  San 
Francisco.  Cal. ;  Washington,  D.  C.  (ad- 
ministrative dept.)  ;  Quam  ;  Guantanamo, 
Cuba:  Hawaii,  H.  I.;  Tutuila,  Samoa; 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

Naval  Stations: 

Establishment  of — 
Discnssed,  4573,  4586. 
In  West  Indies,  recommended,  8777. 

Lands  for.    (See  Lands,  Public) 

Survey  for,  mentioned,  1038. 

(See  also  Navy  Yards  and  Docks.) 
Naval  War  College.— A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  and  instruction  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  torpedoes  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Coasters  Harbor  Island,  New- 
port. R.  1.,  in  1880.  The  class  consists 
chiefly  of  officers  and  men  in  the  torpedo 
service,  but  lectures  are  delivered  on  all 
branches  of  naval  improvements  and  prog- 
ress. Tbe  course  continues  three  months 
in  each  year. 

Naval  War  College,  discussed,  6166. 
(See  also  Navy,  Department  of.) 
Navassa  LSland,  West  Indies: 
Occupation  of,  by  American  citizens, 

referred  to,  3120. 
Becognition    of,   as   appertaining  to 

United  States,  referred  to,  5625. 
Trial   of  laborers   in,   charged  with 
killing    agents    of   Navassa   Phos- 
phate Co.,  discussed,  5625. 
Navassa  Phosphate  Co.,  trial  of  laborers 
charged   with   killing   agents   of,   in 
Navassa  Island,  discussed,  5625. 
Navies    of   the   World.— Compiled    from 
the  latest  available  data. 


Powen 


Great  Britain 

Germaoya 

United  States 

France 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Brssii 

Arsentina 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Chile 

Denmark 

Spain 

Portugal 

Greece 

Turkey 

China 

Mexico 

Siam 


227 

141 

62 

87 

60 

105 

35 

18 

10 

10 

8 

8 

3 

13 

7 

2 

12 

10 


58 
47 
27 
173 
54 
23 
73 
53 

4 

8 
51 
33 
26 

6 
15 
26 

7 
10 

8 
10 


♦137.500 

166.783 

t64.780 

60.621 

•♦51,054 

52.463 

33.005 

17.581 

8.000 

0,836 

5.715 

11.164 

1.003 

10.000 

4.000 

10.165 

6.000 

4.000 

30.000 

1,266 
5,100 


♦Naval  Reserve  seamen.  26,200.  t  Naval  militia.  7.526  men.  t  Reserve  of  110,000  men.  ♦♦Re- 
servo  of  114.000  men.  a  The  imoeriat  German  Navy  is  the  eecond  in  respect  of  tonnage  and  armament, 
and  is  only  exceeded  by  the  British  Navy,  the  additions  made  from  time  to  time,  under  a  settled  plan  of 
development,  actually  exceeding,  in  some  years,  those  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  (1000.  German  warships 
IjHiBobed  amounted  to  83.181  tons;  British.  02,057  tons;  1010,  Gefman,  101,830  tons;  British,  176.682  tOQs). 
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VaTlgatton: 

Accidents  in,  resulting  from  criminal 
negligence  in  nse  of  steam  power, 
discussed,  1253. 
Advancement  in  science  of  nautical 

affairs,  2670. 
Appropriation   for   improvement   of, 

recommended,  2666. 
Bridges  so  constructed  over  waters 

as  to  obstruct,  discussed,  4934. 
Depressed  state  of,  559. 
Extension  of  laws  of,  etc,  referred 

to,  2544. 
Laws  of,  having  tendency  to  prolong 
War   of  1812,  should  be  revised, 
525. 
Prosperous  condition  of,  2404. 
Beferred  to,  74,  77,  78,  81,  95,  227, 

318,  346,  470,  480,  559,  2571. 
Treaty    with    Spain    regarding,  106, 

110,  164. 
Utility  of  canal,  explained,  482,  785. 
KaTigation  Act.— An  important  moye  In 
Kngland's  struggle  with  the  Dutch  for  pos- 
■etaion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
The  act  was  first  promulgated  in  1646, 
amplified  in  1650,  and  renewed  with  a  few 
changes  by  Charles  II.  in  1660.  It  related 
to  five  subjects— coasting  trade,  fisheries, 
commerce  with  the  colonies,  commerce  with 
Snropean  countries,  and  commerce  with 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  The  clauses  of 
Importance  to  American  history  were  those 
providing  that  all  colonial  trade  should 
be  carried  on  in  ships  built  and  owned  in 
£ngland  and  the  colonies  and  that  in  the 
case  of  manr  specified  goods  trade  should 
be  confined  to  English  markets.  The  for- 
mer clause  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  colonial  shipbuilding.  The  act  was  ren- 
dered lanrely  inoperatlye  by  the  prevalence 
of  smnggling,  and  the  efforts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  enforce  it  were  among  the  leading 
of  the  Revolution. 


KaTigation  Iawb.— The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  power  to  pass  navigation  laws  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  By  act  of  1789  a  tonnage  tax 
of  6  cents  per  ton  was  levied  on  all 
American  vessels  and  one  of  50  cents  a  ton 
on  all  vessels  built  and  owned  in  foreign 
countries  and  entering  American  ports, 
which  practically  gave  a  monopoly  of 
American  trade  to  American  bottoms.  In 
1792  the  act  requiring  American  registra- 
tion was  passed.  In  1708  the  coasting 
trade  was  closed  to  foreign  vessels.  In 
1816»  1817  and  1820  the  American  naviga- 
tion laws  were  remodeled  and  made  to 
correspond  closely  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Tonnage  taxes,  which  had  been  abolished, 
were  renewed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  With  the  advent  of  iron  vessels 
came  the  decrease  in  American  shipbuilding 
and  the  decrease  In  the  American  marine 
was  further  due  to  the  law  forbidding  any 
but  American-built  ships  to  fiy  the  Ameri- 
can flaf.  This  restriction  was.  however, 
modified  by  the  act  of  1802.  The  act  of 
1886  reduced  the  tonnage  rates  consider- 
ably.    (See  Seamen*s  Act) 

NaTlgaton  lalands.     (Bee  Samoan  Is- 
lands.) 
Nayy. — Dnrlng  the  Bevolotloo  this  coun- 
try bad  practically  no  navy.  In  September. 
1770,  the  British  troops,  closely  environed 


In  Boston,  could  receive  supplies  only  by 
water.  To  intercept  these  WaRhington  de- 
tailed certnlu  of  his  officers  and  men  who 
were  familiar  with  nautical  mn tiers  to 
patrol  BoMton  Ilarlior  in  smnii  armed  cruis- 
ers. Some  of  the  states  had  already  con- 
structed vessels  at  public  expense  to  pro- 
tect their  coast  line.  New  Koglnnd  sea- 
men cruised  with  such  eflTect  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  as  not  only  to  deprive  the  British 
garrisoned  in  Boston  of  their  necessary 
supplies,  but  also  to  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  Continental  Army  by  the  capture 
of  numerous  prizes.  At  the  end  of  1775 
the  Continental  Congress  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  navy  by  ordering  thirteen 
frigates  to  be  built.  Those  performed 
some  service,  but  most  of  the  achievements 
of  the  war  were  by  privateers.  By  1781 
all  of  the  thirteen  Federal  vessels  had  been 
either  captured  or  destroyed. 

In  1707  and  1708,  In  anticipation  of  war 
with  France,  Coxigress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  ConstiiuUon,  United  States, 
and  Oonaiellation  and  the  purchase  of  twen- 
ty-four other  vcKsels.  Hostilities  with 
France  having  been  averted,  the  newly  ac- 
quired navy  was  used  with  good  effect  In 
resisting  the  Barbary  States.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812  the  United 
States  had  about  a  score  of  vessels,  three 
of  them  being  first-class  frigates — the 
Constitution,  the  President,  and  the  United 
Biates—tLB  against  England's  830.  The 
brilliant  achievements  of  American  vessels 
In  that  war  secured  Increased  appropria- 
tions. In  1816  $1,000,000  annually  for 
eight  years  was  appropriated. 

By  the  law  of  1819  the  Navy  was 
largely  Increased  and  a  resolution  provided 
for  naming  ships  of  the  line  after  the 
states,  frigates  after  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  and  sloop  of  war  after  the 
chief  dtles  snd  towns.  The  vessels  were 
divided  among  four  squsdrons  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific, 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
Bil.  and  in  1841  an  additional  squadron  was 
ordered  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  Mexican  War 
the  Gulf  Squadron  blocksdcd  Vera  Cruz 
and  bombarded  the  fort  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  into  subminslon,  while  the  Pacific 
Squsdron  seized  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles, 
Csl. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
United  States  had  only  about  forty  ves- 
sels in  commiHRlou.  The  character  of  naval 
warfare  at  this  time  had  been  changed  by 
improved  armament.  The  old  wooden 
vessels  were  useless  when  opposed  by  the 
Whltworth  and  other  modern  guns  of 
long  range  and  heavy  caliber.  The  tur- 
reted  Ironclad  was  born  of  the  emergency. 
A  new  navy  bad  to  be  constructed  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Southern 
ports,  and  bv  Jan.  1,  1864.  the  National 
Government  had  over  600  vessels,  seventy- 
five  of  them  ironclads,  with  more  than 
4.600  guns  and  35,000  men.  After  the  war 
the  Navy  was  reduced.  Notwithstanding 
the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money, 
1882  found  the  United  States  in  possession 
of  only  140  vcsrcIs.  and  more  than  100  of 
these  were  Incapable  of  sea  service. 

Soon  after  this  date  a  new  policy  regard- 
ing the  Navy  was  inaugurated  and  has 
since  been  pursued  with  credit  and  honor 
to  the  nation. 

The  most  Important  navy  yard  Is  at 
Brooklyn,  on  the  East  River,  whore  there 
are  tour  dry  docks,  a  clothing  factory 
where  naval  nniforms  are  made  for  en- 
listed men.  snd  other  adjnncts.  (See  Navy 
Yards  and  Naval  Stations.) 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are  trained  for 
their  profession  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  (which  see). 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Salutes. — It  is  the  custom  of  foreign 
ships  of  war  enterlog  the  harhor,  or  In 
passing  In  the  vicinity  of  a  fort,  to  hoist 
at  the  fore  the  flag  of  the  country  in  whose 
waters  they  are  and  salute  It ;  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  salute  to  the  flag,  a  salute 
(of  twenty-one  guns)  Is  returned  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  nearest  fort  or  battery ;  if 
there  are  several  forts  or  batteries  In  sight, 
or  within  the  radius  of  six  miles,  the  prin- 
cipal fort  returns  the  salute.  The  Presi- 
dential salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  adopt- 
ed  that   a   uniformity   in   national   salutes 


might  be  maintained.  It  being  the  same 
number  of  guns  as  the  royal  salute  of  Eng- 
land.    The  reason  why  twenty-one  shoula 


have  been  selected  as  the  number  of  guns 
has  been  a  source  of  search  and  guess, 
with  no  satisfactory  results.  Of  the  many 
surmises,  the  two  carrying  the  most  weight 
of  opinion  are :  First,  that  twenty-one 
was  the  same  number  of  years  flzed  by 
English  law  as  the  age  of  malorlty;  the 
second,  that  seven  was  the  original  salute, 
and  three  times  seven  would  signify  one 
seven  for  each  of  the  divisions,  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  Is 
also  asserted  that  the  Unlteu  States  adopt* 
ed  this  salute  to  signify  to  the  mother 
country  that  her  child  had  reached  Its 
majority,  and  was  prepared,  in  Inw,  to 
inherit  the  land;  and  to  this  end  fired  the 
"gun  of  1776,*'  the  figures  of  which  year 
added  together  equal  twenty-one.  The 
salutes  given  In  addition  to  the  Presidential 
salute  are  as  follows :  To  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate,  19  gumi;  members  of 
Cabinet,  Chief  Justice  of  United  States, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes, 
17  guna;  rear-admiral,  18  guns;  commo- 
dore, 11  guns;  captain,  9  guns;  to  a  sov- 
ereign or  chief  magistrate  of  any  foreign 
country,  21  guns;  to  the  heir  apparent  or 
consort  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  21  guns. 
A  salute  in  accordance  with  their  rank  la 
also  given  to  the  viceroy,  governor-general 
or  governors  of  provinces  belonging  to  for- 
eign states,  to  ambassadors  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary,  to  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  plenlnotentiary,  to  ministers  real- 
dent  accredited  to  the  United  States,  to 
charges  d'affaires  in  charge  of  missions  in 
the  united  States,  to  consuls-general  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States,  and  to  offi- 
cers of  foreign  services. 

The  war  with  Spain  brought  the  impor- 
tance of  the  navy  into  prominence,  and 
resulted  in  a  general  desire  for  its  en- 
largement, for  It  became  evident  that  If 
this  country  should  be  attacked  by  a  for- 
eign power,  that  attack  would  be  by  sea; 
and  the  true  method  of  defense  would  be 
by  means  of  a  navy  that  could  meet  the 
enemy,  pursue  and  destroy  them  on  the 
seas,  not  by  means  of  mere  harbor  de- 
fenses. The  rapidity  of  this  enlargement 
can  be  judged  by  the  comparative  ex- 
penses. For  the  year  ending  Jone 
80,  1897.  the  year  before  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  cost  of  the  navy  was  $84,- 
661.546:  and  for  the  year  1904  the  coat 
was   $102,966,102. 

The  present  status  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Navy  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


SHIPS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVT— VESSELS  BUILT. 
BArruamva— FnsT  Lms. 


DiB- 

plaoe- 


Net 


for 
Sum 
CsdaI 


DimeMiona 


Length 

on 
L.W. 

L. 


on 

L.W. 

L. 


Drmft 
sftst 

d»- 

skned 

full 

lOftd 


Speed 
(triaO 


I 


Date 

autbor- 

iaed 


Delawara 

Florida 

New  York 

North  DakoU.. 

Texaa  

Utah 

Wyoming 

Alabama , 

Conneotieut . . . . 

Oeonia 

lUinoH 

Indiana 

Iowa 

TTmmmmp 

Keanarge 

Kentucky 

Louiaiana 

Maine 

MaaiachuBette. . 

Michigan 

Minneeota 

Mioouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampehire, 
Now  Jersey .... 

Ohio 

Oregon 
Rhode: 
South  Garalina. 
Vermont.. 
IHigmia 


Tons 
26.000 
20.000 
21,825 
27,000 
20.000 
27,000 
21.825 
26.000 


Tons 


Ft.  In. 

554    0 

510 

510 

565 

510 

565 

510 

554 


Ft  In. 

08  2\ 

85  21 

88  2J 

05  2} 

85  2 

»6  2 

88  2 

98  2 


Ft.  In. 

2»  7 

28  10 

30  1 

20  7 

28  10 

05  7 

80  1 

20  7 


Knots 
21.05 
21.56 
22.08 
21.47 
21.01 
21.05 
21.04 
21.22 


83 
24 
26 
81 
24 
31 
26 
38 


Tone 
2,754 
2.78S 
2,560 
2.018 
2.740 
2,060 
2.581 
2.704 


Mar,  09 

June  06 
May  08 
June  10 
Mar.  07 
June  10 
May  06 
Mar.  00 


BATTLSaHIW— SSCOWD  Lnd. 


11.552 
16.000 
14,048 
11,552 
10,288 
11,346 
16,000 
11,520 
11,520 
16,000 
12,500 
10,288 
16.000 
16.000 
12.500 
14.048 
16,000 
14.048 
12.500 
10,288 
14.048 
16.000 
16,000 
14.048 
11.552 


4,228 
5,877 
5.316 
4,270 
3.204 
8,806 
5,800 
4.205 
4.200 
5,866 
4.660 
3.204 


5.882 
4.460 
5.306 
5.738 
5,252 
4.810 
3.354 
5,352 


5.861 
5,272 
4.257 


368 
450 
435 

368 
348 
360 
450 


450 
388 
848 
450 
450 
388 
435 
450 
435 
388 
348 
435 
450 
450 
435 


72  2i 
76  10 
76  24 
72  2{ 
60  3 
72  2| 
76  10 
72  24 
72  2\ 
76  10 
72  2} 
60  3 
80  2} 
76  10 
72  2» 
76  2} 
76  10 
76 


P 

ov  8 
76  34 
80  2( 
76  10 
76  31 
72    2i 


24  0 
26  8 

25  10 
24  0 

26  5 

27  4 
26  8 
24  11 

24  11 
26  8 

25  6 

26  5 

27  1 

26  8 
25  8 
25  10 

27  0 
25  10 

25  4 

26  5 

25  10 

27  1 

26  8 
25  10 
24  0 


17.01 
18.78 
10.26 
17.45 
15.55 
17.00 
18.00 
16.82 
16.00 
18.82 
18.00 
16.21 
18.70 
18.85 
18.15 
10.06 
18.16 
10.18 
17.82 
16.70 
10.01 
18.86 
18.83 
10.01 
17.17 


8 
22 
16 

8 
16 

4 
22 

4 

4 
23 
10 
16 
26 
22 
10 
16 
22 
15 
10 
16 
16 
26 
22 
16 

8 


1,481 
2,510 
2.014 
1,522 
1,535 
1.682 
2,445 
1.670 
1.658 
2.446 
1,008 
1,526 
2.437 
2.420 
1,032 
1,060 
2.663 
1,003 
2.381 
1.460 
2,081 
2.433 
3,486 
1,070 
1.447 


June  06 

July  03 

Mar.  00 

June  06 

June  00 

July  83 

Mar.  08 

Mar.  OS 

Mar.  05 

July  03 

May  08 

June  OO 

Mar.  06 

Mar.  06 

May  08 

Mar.  09 

Apr.  04 

June  00 

May  06 

Juas  00 

Juas  00 

Mar.  06 

Mar.  06 

Mar.  60 

June  66 
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SHIPS  OF  THID  UNITSD 


STATSS  NAVT^YESSBLS  BVlUT-^ontinued. 
Abmoud  CKumm 


Name 


Net 


for 
Sun 
CuaI 


isioM 


Lngth 

on 
L.W. 

L. 


L.W. 
L. 


Draft 
aft  at 
de- 
aimed 
full 
load 


^[wed 
(trial) 


11 


Data 

authoiw 

iaed 


Golorado 

Uaryhnd 

Montana 

North  Garoliaa. 

Pittaborsh 

San  Dmko 

South  Dakota . . 


Waahjnoton... 
WeatVagmia. 


Tone 
13.680 
13.680 
14.600 
14.600 
13.680 
13.680 
18.680 
14.600 
14.500 
13.680 


Tone 
4.000 
3.063 
4.600 
4.600 
4,000 
4.060 
4.060 


Ft  In. 
602  0 


3.063 


602 
602 
602 
502 
602 
602 
602 
502 


Ft  Id. 

60 

60 

72  II 

72  H 

60 

60 

60 

72  1( 

72  10] 

60 


Ft  In. 
26  1 
26  1 
20  11 
26  11 
26  1 
26  1 
26  1 
26  11 
26  11 
26    1 


Enota 
22.24 
22.41 
22.26 
21.91 
22.44 
22.20 
22.24 
22.16 
22.27 
22.15 


22 
22 
26 
26 
22 
22 
22 
26 
26 
22 


Tone 
1.976 
2.098 
2.164 
2,164 
1.992 
2,233 
2.233 
2.084 
2,062 
2.098 


Jane  00 

June  00 

Apr.  04 

Aor.  04 

Mar.  99 

Mar.  99 

June  00 

July  02 

July  02 

Mar.  99 


Cbumbbb.  FiBW  CiABe 


Brooklyn 

0,216 
9,700 
9,700 
8.150 
9.700 

3.368 

■  "8.401' 
2:838 

400    6 
424    0 
424    0 
380    6 
424    0 

64    8 
66   0 
66    0 
64  10 
66    0 

26    6 
24  10 
24  10 
26    4 
24  10 

21.91 
22.04 
22.22 
21.00 
22.13 

20 
14 
14 
14 
14 

4 
22 
22 
12 
22 

1.449 
1.818 
1.744 
1.100 
1.793 

July    9i 

Chariceton 

June  00 

Milwaukee 

June  00 

Saratosa 

Sept  88 

St  Louis 

June  00 

CanuBta.  BacoND  Claas 

nhw^im 

4.500 
7.350 
7.350 
6.865 

1.560 
2.636 
2.637 
1396 

325    0 
411    7 
411    7 
340    0 

48    2| 
58   2 
58    2 

53    0} 

22    0 
24    6 

24  6 

25  0 

18.00 
22.80 
23.07 
21.09 

19 
11 
11 
12 

11 
2 

2 

4 

870 
1.561 
1.433 
1.024 

Mar.  83 

cSluSbia. 

June  90 

Mar.  91 

Olympia 

Sept  88 

CBuiaaaa.  Tmao  CiAee 


Albany 

3.430 
3.750 
3.000 
3.200 
3.750 
3.183 
3.200 
3.200 
3.200 
3.200 
2,072 
2.072 
3.430 
3.183 
3.750 
3.200 

1.121 
"V.286' 

■"'934* 
"MW 

""m 

587 

1.130 

034 

"ijui' 

346    0 
420    0 
277    5 
202    0 
420    0 
300    0 
292    0 
292    0 
292    0 
292    0 
257    0 
257    0 
346    0 
300    0 
420    0 
201    0 

43  9 

47    1 
42    2 

44  0 
47    1 

42  0 
44    0 
44    0 
44    0 
44    0 
37    0 
37    0 

43  9 

43  0 
47    1 

44  0 

19  1 
18    9 

20  10 

17  0 

18  9 

19  6 
17    0 
17   0 
17    0 

17  0 
16    3 

16  3 
10    1 
19    6 

18  9 

17  0 

20.52 
24.33 
15.60 
16.65 
26.52 
19.91 
16.45 
16.75 
16.65 
16.41 
18.44 
19.06 
20.00 
21.13 
24.72 
16.58 

10 
2 
6 
10 
2 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
7 
10 
11 
2 
10 

782 

438 

789 

727 
787 
727 
706 
741 
354 
271 
768 
713 
1.433 
727 

BtnuDsham 

l£r.  88 

BoatonT 

Chattannofa 

Mar.  90 

Apr.  04 
Sept  88 

7in;ranati 

?lffYeland 

uS:  09 

Denver 

Mar.  99 

DeaMofaMB 

Mar.  00 

Galveston 

Mar.  99 

MiH?Mmd  , . . 

Sept  88 
Sept  88 

MfmtBTfM!fT 

N^TVinm 

Ra)*«^     

Sept  88 
Apr.    04 

saS!^^:::. :::.:. ..:;... 

Taooma 

Mar.     00 

MoifiTORa 


AmpfcitA. 

3.990 
3.225 
3.990 
4.064 
8.225 
8.225 
8.225 

■"■988" 
822 

259    3 
252    0 
258    6 
256    0 
252    0 
252    0 
252    0 

56    4 

60   0 
55    5 

50    01 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 

14    8 

13  8 

14  8 

15  4 
13    3 
13    3 
13    3 

10.60 
11.80 
11.63 
13.60 
12.03 
12.40 
13.04 

2 

277 
132 
305 
211 
352 
363 
346 

Ai«.  86 
MiS;  08 
Auc  86 
Mw.  87 

ClMvenne ............... 

Monadnoek 

Monteray 

Osark 

May  08 
May   08 

Tallahaiwin 

Tonopah  

DnsTBonaa 


Annwn 

742 

1.036 

1.036 

742 

1.036 

742 

1.020 

1.020 

1.060 

1.072 

742 

1.014 

1.000 

742 

700 

742 

742 

742 

742 

1^ 

742 

1.020 

742 

280    0 
300    0 
300    0 
280    0 
300    0 
289    0 
300    0 
300    0 
300    3i 
300    0 
280    0 
300    0 
300    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
280    0 
800    0 
280   0 
300   0 

26    U 
30    4 
30    4 
26    U 
80    4 
26    U 
30    4 
80    4 
30    4i 
30    6 
26    U 
30    4 
80    6 
26    U 
26    0 
26    U 
26    1 
26    1 
26    l{ 
26    0 
26    1} 
26    l\ 
30    6 
26    1| 
80   4 

0    5 
10    6 
10    6 

0    5 
10    6 

0    5 
10    8 
10    3 
10    0» 
10  o( 

0    6 
10    6 
10    81 

0    5 
10    0 

0    5 

0    5 

0    5 

0    5   • 
10    7 

0    5 

0  .5 

0    8 

0    5 
10   51 

30.48 
20.60 
20.62 
20.65 
20.50 
30.67 
30.14 
30.57 
29.18 
29.07 
30.83 
29.14 
29.29 
29.99 
30.41 
30.32 
30.01 
31.27 
32.27 
28.61 
30.22 
30.66 
30.70 
30.45 
29.08 

67.855 
92.273 
92,273 
68,012 
92.278 
70.176 
98.280 
98.280 
92.393 
91.854 
70.580 
91,284 
92.393 
67.342 

324 
74.287 
66.707 
66.471 
67.420 

291 

70^5^ 
97.980 
70,074 
92.393 

Mar.  00 

Aylwin 

Mar    11 

Baleh 

Mar.  11 

Beaie 

June   10 

p^iMm 

Mar.  11 

BurrowB 

May  06 
Mar.  11 

Canin 

CfmmVwp 

Mar.   11 

nnditTi|r~,                  

Aug.    12 

uS.  11 

iSamS  :..^..y...y.... 

Dnyton 

May  06 
Mar    11 

Dnmnin  , 

Erkason 

Aug.  12 
June   10 

ssis;          

Flu«r 

May   07 

June   10 

IffflW 

JarvSr.  ...                   .. 

Jnm^   10 

jSSm     .    

June   10 

joSS^.. !...;..! 

June   10 

LenaoQ 

June  06 

Maynut 

May  06 
May  06 

Aug.  12 
JAv  00 
Aug.   12 

ffiSff ..::::;.:: 

MfiDoval 

mSSIK 

NuXd 
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N«« 

plaee- 
ment 

Net 

for 
Suei 
CuaI 

1 

10   ot 
10    6 
9    5 

9  6 
10  1 
10  11 
10  0 
10  11 
10  7 
10  1 
10  11 

9  5 
10    0 

9    5 

9  5 
10    5i 

ZV.06 

29.55 
29.69 
32.80 
29.76 
29.18 
31.82 
29.60 
28.35 
30.37 
30.24 
30.89 
30.67 
29.78 
80.12 
29.05 

4'J 

aothof^ 
iied 

O'Brien 

Tons 

1.050 

1.036 

742 

742 

742 

700 

700 

742 

700 

742 

742 

742 

1.060 

742 

742 

1.060 

Ton 

1 

300     0      ao     4 

Tons 
92.393 
92.273 
70,701 
70.580 

290 
324 
70.074 
305 
73315 
70,074 
69324 
86.768 
73315 
73383 
92.393 

Ans-    12 

Pirker 

800    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
289    0 
810    0 
289    0 
289    0 
800    0 

30    4 
26    If 
26    1 
26    l( 
26    0 
26    0 
26    \\ 
26    0 
26    U 
26    1} 
26    l| 
29  10 
26    U 
26    li 
SO    4 

Mer.    11 

pfttteraon 

Mtt.   00 

Paulding 

M«y    06 

Pprlrin,      .     . 

May    06 

Preeton 

June    06 

Reid 

Mar.    07 

Roe 

May    06 

Smith 

June    06 

Sterett 

May    06 

Terry 

M«y    06 

Trippe 

Mar.   00 

WMtaworth           

Mar.    13 

Waike 

Mar.  00 

Wairington 

May    06 

Window 

Aug.    12 

Coast  ToKprao  Vbssxu.    Deslrqyen.    (Not  aenrioeable  for  duty  with  fleet) 

Bainbridge 

420 
420 
420 
420 
420 
408 
408 
400 
400 
420 
420 
420 
420 
433 
433 
433 

229 
229 
229 
229 
229 

"229 
229 
229 

245    0 
245    0 
245    0 
245    0 
245    0 
238    9 
238    9 
240    7 
240    7 
245    0 
245    0 
245    0 
245    0 
248    0 
248    0 
248    0 

23    1 
23    1 
23    1 
23    1 
23    1 
23    U 
23    1 
22    2 

22  2{ 

23  1 
23    1 
23    1 
23    1 
22    3 
22    3 
22    3 

9    4 

9    4 
9    4 
9    4 
9    4 
10    5 
10    3 
9    5 
9    5 
8  11 
8  11 

8  11 

9  2 
9  10 
9  10 
9  10 

28.45 
28.13 
28.64 
28.00 
28.10 
29.02 
28.04 
28.41 
28.03 
28.91 
28.32 
28.03 
29.69 
29.58 
28.24 
29.86 

2 
2 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 

216 
183 
216 
211 
209 
157 
159 
125 
119 
185 
183 
183 
194 
177 
179 
188 

May   96 

bS^t... .::::::::::: 

May    96 

Chaunoey 

May   S 

DSr^...:::::::::::. 

May    98 

Decatur 

May    98 

HoDkina 

May    06 

hX™;:;::::::::::::: 

May    98 

Lawrence 

Ma^   £ 

Macdonough 

May   98 

Paul  Jonea^ 

May    06 

May  98 
May   06 

Prtble 

Stewart 

May   96 

TVuztun 

Ma^   £ 

Whipple 

May  96 
May   08 

Worden 

ToRPBDO  Boats 


BaU(, 
Barney., 

Biddle 

Blakely 

Dahlgren 

DeLong 

Dupont 

Farragut , 

Foote 

For 

Goldsborough. 
Mackensie  ... 
Morris. 


Shu 
Somers. 
Thornton. 
Tingey.... 


175 
280 
175 
175 
196 
146 
106 
165 
279 
142 
154 
255 
65 
105 
142 
200 
150 
200 
165 


160 


104 


104 

103 


157 
205 
157 
157 
175 
147 
175  1 
175  0 
213 
160 
146 
198 
99 
138 
160 
175 
149 
175 
175 


17  7* 

19  8 

17  71 

17  7* 

17  9 

16  4i 

17  9 
17  8i 


29.15 
30.20 
29.04 
28.57 
25.58 
30.00 
25.52 
28.58 
80.13 
24.53 
23.13 
27.40 
20.11 
24.00 
24.49 
26.07 
15.00 
24.88 
24.94 


44 

101 
44 

44 

74 
33 
74 
78 
97 
45 
41 
91 
15 
27 
45 
84 
88 
87 
75 


May  06 
Mar.  97 
May  98 
May  98 
May  96 
June  96 
May  98 
Mar.  95 
June  96 
July  94 
June  96 
Mar.  97 
June  96 

July  "94 
May  98 


May   98 
May  98 


TSNDBHS  TO  TORPBDO  VUSBLB 

Dis- 
plaoe^ 
meat 

Net 

Canal 

DimeoBioni 

Speed 
(triaO 

Guns 
or4 
inches 
and 
over 

Guns 
under 

4 
indies 

Cod 

Length 

on 
L.W.L. 

Beun, 

ex- 

trame 

Mean 

(kaft 

mum) 

42cal»o 

feet  per 

ton 

Alert 

Tons 
1.110 
8380 
6.114 
1.408 
6,100 
7,150 
8380 
8.085 

Tons 
713 

■'"3,674 

Ft  In. 
177   4 
800   0 
891    1 

Ft  In. 
82     0 
4&     3 
48     8 

Ft  In. 
IS     0 
15     0 

19  11 
18     0 
24     0 

20  0 
15     9 
15    10 

Knots 
10.00 
14.14 
14.50 
12.34 
10.00 
15.09 
13.50 
10.50 

4 

Tons 
308 

SSid/::; :::::;/:  : 

197,473 

1,100 

234 

Dixie 

12 
2 

4 

Fulton , 

Iris 

1,928 
3,941 
1,912 

810    6 
400   0 
804   8 
284   0 

89     0 
54     5i 
40     ? 
88     6 

307 

Melville 

"•i 

Anther 

VoBoef 

206 
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Die- 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Sues 

Canal 

Dimennone 

apeed 

Guns 
of4 

inches 
and 

over 

Guns 
under 

4 
inchee 

Name 

Length 
L.W.L. 

Beam 

Draft 

aft  at 

de- 

eisned 

Coal 
capacity 
bMnkmi 

load 

Anrnpnlk 

18 

10 
43 
77 
B6 
30 
B5 
20 
92 
30 
77 
M) 
M 

n 

10 

» 

M 

13 

»M 

1.010 

350 

1.261 

1.425 

243 

100 

1.010 

370 

990 

1,392 

1.710 

Tone 
560 

'"898 
447 
366 
568 

'"m 

314 
398 
532 

'"*766' 
560 

""568' 

""363' 
560 

"560 

""518 
921 
482 

Ft  In. 
168    0 
115    3 
204    0 
240    0 
210    0 
174    0 
157  11 
250    9 
192    8 
204    0 
174    0 
160    0 
220    0 
168    0 
174    0 
160    0 
115    3 
181    4 
168    0 
137    9 
177    4 
210    0 
115    3 
110    0 
168    0 
148    0 
174    0 
250    9 
230    0 

Ft.  In. 
36    0 
17  10 
32    li 
32    0 
32    0 

35  0 
26    0 

39  8 

30  U 
32    li 

34  0 
24    6 

38  U 

36  0 

35  0 
24    6 
17  10 

31  0 

36  0 

22  9 

32  0 

40  101 
17  10 
15    6 
36    0 

23  0 
34    0 

39  8 
36    0 

Ft.  In. 
12    9 
7    6 

12  0 
17    0 

15  8 

13  4 
12    0 
10    0 

12  0 

13  7 
12  10 

2    5 
12    7 

12  9 

13  4 
2    5 
7    6 

12  10 
12    9 
9    3 

"ii"6 

7    6 
5  10 
12    9 
9    0 
12  10 
10    0 

16  3 

Knots 
13.17 
10.00 
16.03 
15.60 
12.20 
12.90 
11.00 
15.50 
11.23 
15.46 
13.02 
13.25 
16.30 
12.29 
12.85 
13.26 
10.00 
11.40 
10.64 
11.00 
10.00 
12.78 
10.50 
8.00 
12.71 
11.00 
12.88 
15.08 
16.14 

6 

•j- 

•j  • 
6 
4 
8 
4 
4 

...... 

8 
4 

"i" 
6 

10 
""6  * 

Tons 
235 

Cidlaft  . ,  , 

34 

CMtim 

215 

TVrfpkin 

271 

DoaJtiaodeAiatria 

209 

DabmiDe 

252 

TgliHm^ 

96 

TT^^ma                             ,     . . 

307 

IfliAikLmm 

163 

MfiHiiat 

267 

Marifftta 

234 

MoMcaer         

13 

HSSE    :         

372 

MMmart 

229 

pSSh 

242 

FiJm,  , .   .                  

13 

vSnTj^ 

34 

pSffT.:;:::::: ..; 

198 

Princeton 

231 

Quina 

80 

tJSs 

182 

3 

"6 

8 
6 

8 

424 

34 

BanitoTal 

16 

Vifkatmrt 

249 

Viflalobai                      

67 

WkHhw 

256 

Wihninctoo 

307 

Turk  town 

349 

Tbambpostb 


D^ 
place. 

Net 

tonnage 

for 

Sues 

Canal 

Dimensions 

Speed 

Guns 
of4 
mches 
and 
over 

Guns 
under 

4 
inches 

Coal 
opacity 
bunkers 
(maxi- 
mum) 
42  cubic 
feet  per 

ton 

Carrying 
capacity 

Length 

oo 
L.W.L. 

Beam 

Mean 
draft 

Nana 

1 

1 

Buffalo 

GencvmlAkTa 

Tons 
6.000 
1.115 
8.500 
6.620 

Tons 

Ft  In. 
391  1 
212  6 
4502 
391  6 

Ft  In. 
48    8 
29    9 
45    4 
48    3 

Ft  In. 

19  5 
11    0 
24    3 

20  9 

Knots 
14.5 
10.5 

6 

4 
2 
8 
15 

Tons 

1.408 

246 

900 

1.330 

29 
15 

"23* 

800 
200 

Bft^Sr 

192 

ftanie 

i4.5 

760 

SupnT  Sum. 

Die- 
place, 
ment 

Net 

Sues 
Canal 

Dimensioos 

- 

Guns 
under 

4 
inchee 

Coal 
capacity 
bunkers 
(maxi- 
mum) 
42  cubic 
.feet  per 
ton 

Name 

Length 

on 
L.W.L. 

Beam 

Mean 
draft 

Cargo 
capacity 

Ccltie 

Tons 
6.750 
6.000 
8.325 
4.325 

Tons 
"2,483' 
"2.692" 

Ft  In. 
369    8 
334    4 
353    0 
342    7 

Ft  In. 
44    7 
43    0 
46    1 
43    4 

Ft  In. 
21    0 
21    9 
25    4 
19    5 

Knots 
10.5 
13.25 
12.3 
9.66 

4 
4 

4 
6 

Tons 
757 
980 
939 

1.064 

Tons 

rnEi 

SSr 

8«P«*^   

HoapTTAL  Ship 


Dis. 
pbce. 
ment 

Net 

tonnage 
for 

Dimensions 

Speed 

Coal 
eapMity 
bunkers 
(maxi- 
mum) 

patients 

Name 

Length 

on 
L.W.L. 

Beam 

Mean 
draft 

1 

1 

Solaoe 

Tons 
5,700 

Tona 

Ft  In. 
361    2 

Ft  In. 
44    0 

Ft.  In, 
220 

Knots 
15.0 

Tons 
1.024 

9 

234 
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Foil  Stam 


Die- 
plne^ 
nent 

Net 

Suei 
Canal 

Dimension 

0peed 

CoaleaiMeity 

Name 

Length 
over 
att 

Beam 

Mean 

load^ 

LoMled 

Licht 

feet  per 
ton 

Cav» 

Abtmdft  ...,..,   

Tons 
6.706 
0.260 
6.160 
6.600 
6.020 
10.360 
11.230 
10.132 
10.360 
14.600 
11.230 
4.830 
10.376 
10.000 
6.360 
10.132 
10.000 
4.842 
6.663 
11.230 

Tons 
2.133 
8.820 

'3.3i4' 
2.073 
7.056 
8.003 

■3.062 

*   ■3.264' 

"3.663" 

Ft  In. 
326    6 
387    6 
343    6 
332    6 
323    1 
643    0 
408    0 
636    0 
643    0 
476    7 
403    0 
800    0 
642    0 
623    0 
823    6 
636   0 
623    0 
307    1 
284    0 
403    0 

Ft  In. 
43    0| 
46    V 
43    3 
41    6 
43  11 
65    0 
53    0 

65  0 

66  0 
66    0 
53    0 
80    0 
66    0 
63    0 
41    0 
66    0 
63    0 
40    6 
37    0 
63    0 

Ft  In. 

23  10 

24  8 
30  11 
33    1 
10    7 
27    8 
24    8 
27    8 
27    8 

26  2 
24    8 

20  0 

27  7 
27    8 
22    0 
27    8 
27    8 

21  3 
33    6 
94   8 

Knots 
0.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
14.61 
12.87 
14.32 
14.00 
14.00 
12.66 
10.6 
12.08 
14.68 
0.00 
14.47 
14.67 
11.00 
11.00 
13.83 

Knols 

"ii'.ib' 
*ii!66' 

ii.w 

■■ii'.66' 

Tons 
883 
512 
686 
660 
770 

887 

3.048 

3.003 

1.584 

887 

437 

3.048 

3.048 

807 

2.048 

8.048 

806 

460 

687 

Tom 
8,400 

Ajaz 

5.000 

Arethuaft 

Brutus 

4.000 

Cifw 

3156 

Cydoia 

10,457 

H!eetor 

8188 

10,500 

Juoiter 

10,457 

^iZh^ 

7.580 

Mm 

8.1s 

Nanahui 

2^783 

Neptune 

10,500 

NereSr'.. .:.:::. ..:.."!.::.. 

10,500 

Nero 

8i566 

Orion 

10,500 

Ftotew 

10,500 

Saturn 

3^ 

Sterlins 

3,673 

VulfMI          

8,138 

CoHmRD  z  ACns 


Die. 
place- 
ment 

Dimensions 

Speed 

Guns 
of4 
inehes 
and 
over 

Guns 
under 

4 
inohes 

Cmd 

X 

era 

(maxi- 

bio  feet 
per  ton. 

Name 

Length 

Beam. 

Mean 
draft 

Aiken 

Tone. 
102 
604 
434 

164 
786 
376 
82 
2.600 
775 
152 
302 
806 
630 
076 

Ft  in. 
120    0 
182    4 
155    6 
101    6 
204    0 
146    0 
07    0 
273    0 
212    0 
123    8 
130    0 
182    3 
180    0 
186    0 

Ft  in. 
20    0 

23  5 

24  0 
18    Oi 

27  r 

22  0 
16    0 
36    0 
28    1 
20    0 
18    6 
28    0 

23  0 
27    6 

Ft  in. 
8   0 
11    6 

11  6 
7   0 

12  0 
11    6 

7    8 

17  4 

11  0 
7    6 

10   0 

12  8 
12    0 

18  10 

Enote. 
14.0 
14.0 
12.60 
10.6 
17.0 
14.6 
14.0 
14.60 
17.86 
15.0 
0.0 
16.0 
16.6 
14.0 

? 

m 

Ton^ 
46 

Pontiiea .... 

80 

Esffle 

68 

Hfrida    

34 

Okmoester 

138 

Hawk     

73 

17 

Mayflower 

538 

136 

^*" ".:::::::"::::::::'.!!:!::!!! 

48 

61 

^S?v':::!!!;!!";i!;;:!"!:!!i;!!! 

105 

Wmd 

81 

Yannon 

174 

Special  Ttpbb 

1 

D»- 
plaoe. 
ment 

Tn» 

Dimensions. 

Speed. 

Guns 
of4 
inches 
and 
over. 

Guns 
under4 
inehes 

Coal 

CMMM>> 

Name 

Length. 

Beam. 

Mean 

draft 

# 

Bahimore 

FfnniNtI 

Tone. 
4.413 
4.000 
3.285 
4.023 

12,685 
4.083 

12,585 
030 

Mine  depot  ibip 

Suirejnng  ship 

Ammunition  ship 

DbrreyUlg  sntp 

l^ipaiv  fliiip     

Ft  in. 
827    6 
368   4 
340   0 
368   8 
460   0 
810   0 
460   0 
263    4 

Ft  in. 

60    1 
40    3 
60   0 
36    6i 

Ft  in. 
10    6 
17    7 
17   8 

17  7 
36   0 

18  0 
36   0 
10    7 

Enote. 
20.10 
10.0 
10.0 
0.5 
16.0 
10.63 
16.0 
31.66 

4 

4 

IVmiL 
1.008 
4300 

108 
900 

Lebanon 

Leonidas 

4 

4 

phjmetheus 

4 
8 

4 

........ 

1,614 
640 

1.423 
186 

□an  F^ranoiBoo... . 
Vestal 

Torpedo  praotioe  ship.. 

Ymmm 
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1909;  K-1,  K-2,  K-3,  E-4,  autborized  June, 
1910;  K-5,  K-6,  K-7,  K-8,  autborized  Marcb, 
1911.  G-2,  G-3.  Lrl,  Lr2.  L-3,  Lr4,  Lr5,  I^, 
L-7,  D-8,  L-9,  LrlO,  Lrll,  M-1.  Schley  (fleet 
submarine),  N-1,  N-2,  N-8,  N-4,  N-5.  N-6. 
N-7,  60,  61  (fleet  submarines).  0-1,  0-2,  03, 
0-4,  0-5.  0-6,  0-7,  0-8,  0-9,  0-10,  0-11, 
0-12,  0-13,  0-14,  0-16,  0-16. 

UNBDBVICBABLB      fob      WaB     PUBPOSIS. 

Adams,  Boxer.  Constellation,  Constitution, 
C^imberland,  Essex,  Gopber,  Granite  State, 
Hartford,  Intrepid,  Moblcan.  Pblladelpbla, 
Elalnbow,  Relna  Mercedes,  Relief,  Rlcbmond, 
Seyem,  Southery,  Topeka,  Wolverine,  Yantic. 

UNITED  STATXS  MAVT  PAT  BOLL. 

Rank  Base  Pay 

Admiral    $13,500 

Rear- Admirals,  flrst  nine 8.0U0 

Rear-Admirals,   second   nine 6,000 

Captains    4.0(H) 

Commanders 3,500 

Lieutenant-Commanders 3,000 

Lieutenants 2.400 

Lieutenants  (Junior  Grade)    2,400 

EnslMS   1,700 

Midsblpmen  600 

All  staff  officers,  sucb  as  medical  direc- 
tors, cbaplains,  naval  constructors,  pay  di- 
rectors, civil  engineers,  etc.,  to  receive  the 
pay  of  tbelr  rank.  .    , 

Chief  boatswains,  and  other  commissioned 
warrant  officers,  receive  the  same  pay  as 

Anofficers  paid  under  this  table,  below 
the  rank  of  Rear-Admlral,  are  entitled  to 
10  per  cent,  increase  UDon  the  full  yearly 
pay  of  their  grades  for  each  and  every 
period  of  flve  years*  service  as  "longevity  * 
pay,"  computed  upon  their  total  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  provided 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  increase  shall 
not  exceed  40  per  cent,  upon  the  full  yearly 
pay  of  their  grade.    ^  ^    .,    « 

All  officers  on  sea  duty  and  all  officers  on 
shore  duty  beyond  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  shall  while  so  serving  re- 
ceive ten  per  centum  additional  of  their  sal- 
aries and  increase  as  above  provided,  and 
such  Increase  shall  commence  from  reporting 
for  duty  on  board  ship  or  the  date  of 
sailing  from  the  United  States  for  shore 
duty  beyond  seas  or  to  join  a  ship  in  for- 
eign waters. 

Warrant  officers  (boatswains,  gunners, 
carpenters,  sailmakers,  pharmacists,  machin- 
ists and  pay  clerks)  are  paid  from  $1,125  to 
$2,250  a  year. 

Commandants'  clerks  receive  from  $1,000 
to  $1,800  a  year. 

Petty  officers  master-at-arms,  boats- 
wains' mates,  gunners'  mates,  gun  cap- 
tains, quartermasters,  machinists,  hospital 
stewards,  yeomen,  bandmasters,  first  musi- 
cians, coxswains,  electricians,  boiler-makers, 
coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  plumbers  and  fit- 
ters, sailmakers'  mates,  carpenters'  mates, 
oilers,  printers,  painters,  water  tenders,  and 
hospital  apprentices  (first  class)  receive 
from  $396  to  $924  a  year. 

The  pay  of  second-class  seamen  per  month 
is  $26 :  seamen  gunners,  $28 ;  firemen,  flrst 
class,  $38;  musicians,  first  class.  $34. 

The  pay  of  second-class  seamen  per  month 
Is :  Ordinary  seamen.  $21 :  firemen,  second 
class,  $33 ;  shipwrights,  $27  ;  musicians,  sec 
ond  class,  $33. 

The  pay  of  third-class  seamen  per  month 
is :  Landsmen,  for  training.  $17 ;  coal  pass- 
ers. $24:  apprentices,  third  class.  flO. 

The  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
Is  divided  into  the  following  items.  Pay  of 
48,000  petty  officers,  seamen,  etc.,  S21.887.- 
424 ;  8.500  apprentices  under  training, 
1742.749;  396  retired  enlisted  men.  $34().- 
095,  and  1,000  enlisted  men  in  prisons  un- 
dergoing   sentencea   of   court-martial,    etc.. 


Bach  man  in  the  Navy  holding  an  hon- 
orable discharge  receives  a  bounty  npon  re- 
enlistment. 

Each  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  Nayy 
who  dies  from  wounds  or  disease  contracted 
in  the  line  of  duty  is  entitled  to  have  paid 
to  his  beneficiary  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
of  his  annual  pay.  For  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $75,000  will  be  requlredT  for  the  fla- 
cal  year  1914. 

The  term  of  enlistment  In  the  Navy  la 
fonr  years,  except  for  boys  under  eighteen, 
who  enlist  for  minority,  with  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardian.  Minors  over  eight- 
een are  enlisted  without  the  consent  of  par- 
ents or  guardian,  but  they  must  furnish  a 
birth  certificate  or  verified  written  state- 
ment of  parent  or  guardian  as  to  their  age. 
Minora  under  twenty-one  yeara  of  age  will 
not  be  accepted  for  enlistment  If  their  par- 
ents object  Only  American  citizens  of  good 
character  who  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  remain  in  the  service  are  enlisted,  and 
every  applicant  must  pass  the  required 
physical  examination,  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English  and  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

Roosevelt  was  the  most  insistent  of  all 
Presidents  in  urging  naval  efficiency.  In 
his  flrst  annual  message  to  Congress  he 
savs  (pages  6665,  6666)  :  "The  woxk  of 
npbullalnff  the  Navy  must  be  steadily  con- 
tinned.  It  la  not  possible  to  improvise  a 
navy  after  war  breaks  out.  No  one  point 
of  our  policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  Is  more 
important  than  this  to  the  honor  and  ma- 
terial welfare,  and  above  all  to  the  peace, 
of  our  nation  in  the  future.  Whether  we 
desire  It  or  not,  we  must  henceforth  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  international  duties 
no  less  than  international  rights.  •  >»  • 
The  Navy  offers  us  the  only  means  of  mak- 
ing our  insistence  upon  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine anything  but  a  subject  of  derision  to 
whatever  nation  chooses  to  disregard  It. 
We  desire  the  peace  which  comes  as  a  right 
to  the  Just  man  armed;  not  the  peace 
granted  on  terms  of  ignominy  to  the  craven 
and  the  weakling."  This  attitude  was 
maintained  throughout  his  administration. 

One  million  dollars  for  the  development 
of  aeronautics  In  the  navy,  the  largest 
amount  ever  appropriated  in  a  single  meas- 
ure for  this  object,  is  contained  in  the 
naval  appropriation  bill,  which  was  passed 
and  approved  durine  the  last  hours  of  the 
63d  Congress.  "Big  Navy"  men  in  both 
branches  regard  the  bill  as  a  triumph,  in- 
asmuch as  the  conferees  who  took  the  bill 
under  consideration  after  a  disagreement 
upon  it  was  reached,  restored  many  of  the 
items  cut  by  the  "little  navy"  men  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  bill  carries  an  ag- 
gregate of  $150,000,000  and  will  make  the 
following  additions  to  the  sea  forces;  two 
battleships,  six  destroyers,  two  sea-going 
submarines,  sixteen  coast  defense  sub- 
marines, and  one  fuel  ship.  The  hospital  ship 
and  the  gunboat,  authorized  by  the  Senate, 
were  rejected  in  conference,  where  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  for  a  Government 
projectile  plant,  and  the  appropriation  for  a 
second  hospital  ship  also  were  eliminated. 

Navy: 

Admiral  of,  revival  of  grade  of,  rae- 
ommendedy  6345. 

Amalgamation  of  staff  corps  reeom- 
mended,  7696. 

Appointments  in,  referred  to,  2129, 
2134. 

Apprentices,  corps  of,  recommended, 
2713. 

Appropriations  for.  (See  Navy  De- 
partment.) 
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Army  and.  forces  mobilized  on  bor- 
ders of  Mexico  to  protect  interests 
of  citizens  of  United  States  dur- 
ing uprising,  7668. 

Anxiliarr  in  Spanish- American  War, 
6313. 

Award  of  medals  in,  6927. 

Base  in  Philippines  advocated,  6880. 

Boys,  enlistment  of,  in,  recommended, 
1392,  1476,  2713. 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  report  of  chief 
of,  6294. 

Classifying  and  rating  of  officers  and 
men,  6602. 

Classifying  and  manning  vessels  of, 
6613. 

Code  of,  revision  of,  recommended, 
2625. 

Commissary  branch,  salaries  in, 
6700. 

Condition  and  equipment  at  end  of 
1911,  8075. 

Condition  of,  report  regarding,  trans- 
mitted, 6258. 

Courts-martial  in.  (Bee  Courts-Mar- 
tiaL) 

Courts   of   inquiry   in,   referred   to. 


Development  of,  6666,  6722,  7001. 
Discipline  of — 

Discussed,  6166. 

Flogging    abolished,    referred    to. 

Punishment  discussed,  2669,  2712, 

2714,  2822. 
Beferred  to,  2633,  2942. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,   226,   263,   270,  297, 

302. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  876,  925,  955. 
Arthur,    4638,    4671,    4674,    4726, 

4768,  4796,  4834,  4848. 
Buchanan,  2990,  3055,  3062. 
Cleveland,  4935,  5100,  5375,  5882, 

5972,  6164. 
Fillmore,    2624,   2633,    2668,    2711, 

2714. 
Grant,  3994,  4009,  4062,  4103,  4150, 

4202,  4249,  4304,  4362. 
Harrison,  Benj.,   5479,  5551,  5635, 

5758. 
Hayes,  4405,  4407,  4425,  4452,  4525, 

4565,  4573. 
Jackson,    1022,    1167,    1254,    1269, 

1384,  1392,  1411,  1444,  1475. 
Jefferson,  317,  333,  335,  360,  407, 

416,  442. 
Johnson,  3561,  3649,  3775,  3882. 
Lincoln,    3240,    3249,    3350,    3385, 

3449. 
McEinley,  6268,  6313,  6344,  6387, 

6451. 
Madison,   455,  461,  463,  471,  504, 

4l3,  519,  534,  538,  551. 


Monroe,  585,  594,  600,  603,  615,  618, 
631,  649,  677,  764,  783,  791,  800, 
811. 
Pierce,  2748,  2821,  2872,  2942. 
Polk,  2262,  2276,  2355,  2411,  2501. 
Boosevelt,   6665,   6722,   6806,   6925, 
7001,  7066,  7069,  7114,  7117,  7236. 
Taft,  7371,  7429,  7470,  7529,  7695. 
Taylor,  1902, 1941,  2055,  2064,  2122, 
2127,    2129,     2130,     2131,     2134, 
2559. 
Van  Buren,  1609,  1719,  1754,  1818, 

1835. 
Washington,  185,  193. 

Education  in.   (See  Naval  Academy.) 

Efficiency  of,  6666,  6668,  6926,  7001, 
7066,  7069. 

Elections  in,  interference  in,  by,  pro- 
hibited, 3866. 

Enlisted  men,  discharge  of,  6707. 
Pay  of,  6702,  6708. 

Establishment  of,  recommended,  193. 

Expenditures  of.  (See  Navy  Depart- 
ment.) 

Fighting  force  of,  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  6313. 

Foundry  for  making  heavy  guns  for, 
recommended,  4797,  4833. 

General  Board  of,  6668,  7069. 

General  Staff,  advocated,  6880,  7237. 

Gunboats.  (See  Vessels,  United 
States.) 

Hospital  ships,  two  recommended, 
7237. 

Increase  in.    (See  Vessels  for,  post,) 

Insane  asylum  for.  (See  Government 
Hospital  for  Insane.) 

Laws  in  relation  to,  1269. 

Lessons  of  Busso-Japanese  War,  7076. 

Larger  Navy,  need  of,  6666,  6668, 
6925,  7000,  7066. 

Marine  Corps.    (See  Marine  Corps.) 

ManoBuvers  of,  6722. 

Naval  force  abroad.  (See  Chile; 
Great  Lakes;  Haiti;  Mediterranean 
Sea;  Peru;  Squadrons;  West  In- 
dies.) 

Naval  force  for  protecting  commerce 
indispensable,  193,  197,  226, 1719. 
Beferred  to,  1835. 

Naval  parade  to  be  held  in  New  York 
Harbor,  5760. 

Naval  reserve  of  steamships  recom- 
mended, 5492. 

Navy  Board — 

New  organization  of,  1252.. 
Beport  of,  referred,  to,  2308i. 
Shoul4  be  dispen8e4  with,  1023< 

New  system  of  accountability  in,  rec-i. 
ommended,   1902. 

Nominations  for,  discussed,  3062. 

Number  of  available  vessels  and  men 
in  the  Spanish- American  War,  6313. 

Officers  in — 
Additional  grades  of,  recommended. 
3240,  ' 
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KaY^r— C6ii<iiMi«i. 

Conduct    of.    to    be    investigated, 

847. 
Flag  officer  to  take  rank  in  cer- 
tain cases  with  major-generals. 
32i0. 
Increase  in  number  of,  1609. 
Letter  of  John  Bandolph,  Jr.,  re- 
lating to  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  demanding   that   certain 
be  punished  for  insulting,  291. 
Nominations  of,  discussed,  3062. 
Promotion  of,  discussed,  2669,  4103, 

5973,  7115,  7117. 
Belative  rank  with  officers  in  Armv 
referred    to,    2624,    2633,    2669, 
2714,  3240. 
Betired     list     for,     recommended, 

2624,  2669,  2714. 
Limitations       on,       recommended, 

2820. 
Salary  of — 
Equalization  of  pay  of  army  offi- 
cers and,  1254. 
Should  be  the  same  as  army  offi- 
cers, 1023. 
Payment  of,  resolution  providing  for, 

approved,  3350. 
Peace  establishment  of^- 
Plan  for,  764,  791. 
Beferred  to,  925,  4103. 
Should  be  permanent,  876. 
Pensioners  of.    (See  Pensioners.) 
Petty  officers  schools,  6742,  6748. 
Promotions  in.   (See  officers  in,  anU»^ 
Punishment  in.      (See   discipline  of, 

ante.) 
Bank  in,  discussed,  3450. 
Bear-admiral  in,  rank  of  acting  con- 
ferred   upon    certain    officers    in- 
quired into,  4848. 
Beduction  in,  referred  to,  3561,  3775, 
3882  7  f         f 

Beferred  to,  594,  600,  615,  619,  650, 
1022,  2127,  4009. 

Beorganization  of,  recommended, 
2669. 

Bevision  of  code  for  government  of, 
recommended,  2625. 

Bules  and  regulations  for,  referred 
to,  603,  1255. 

Scarcity  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
discussed,  6756,  6763,  7382. 

School  of  Instruction  for.  (See  Na- 
val Academy.) 

Seamen,  permanent  corps  of,  recom- 
mended, 2712. 

Should  be  in  readiness  for  actual 
service,  463. 

Statement  of,  585,  1167. 

Success  of,  due  to  enterprising  spirit 
of,  504. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  by,  enjoined, 
3326,  5464. 

Supplies  for  naval  force  referred  to. 


Timber  for — 
Care  of  reservations  for  supplying, 

referred  to,  3799. 
Machinery  for  preserving,  4676. 
Vessels    for,    construction    of,    dis- 
cussed, by  President — 
Adams,  John,  226,  2t)3. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  876,  927,  955. 
Arthur,  4638,  4727.  4768,  4796,  4834. 
Buchanan,  2990,  3055. 
Cleveland,   4935,  5100,  5376,   5882, 

5972,  6164. 
Grant,  4150.  4202,  4249,  4304,  4362. 
Harrison,  Benj.,   5479,   5551,  5635, 

5758. 
Hayes,   4565. 

Jackson,  1022,  1392,  1411,  1476. 
Jefferson,  317,  333,  360,  407,  442. 
Lincoln,  3385,  3450. 
McKinley,  6344. 
Madison,   455,   461,   471,   504,   513, 

538    551, 
Monroe,  594,  615,  618,  631,  649,  677, 

765. 
Pierce,  2748,  2821,  2872,  2942. 
Polk,  2262,  2276,  2355,  2411. 
Boosevelt,   6666,   6806,   6926,   7381, 

7237. 
Taft,  7429,  7530,  7696. 
Tyler,  1941,  2122,  2130,  2131. 
Van  Buren,  1609,  1719. 
Washington,  185,  193. 
Vice-admiral  of,  creation  of  grade  of, 

recommended,   3450,  6345. 
War  College  discussed,  6166. 
Wireless  telegraph  station  established 
in  Canal  Zone  for  use  of,  8340. 
Kayy  Board: 

New  organization  of,  1252. 
Beport  of,  referred  to,  2308. 
Should  be  dispensed  with,  1023. 
Kavy,  Department  of. — Tbe  Continental 
Navy    was    under    tbe    direction    of   vari- 
ous  committees,    boards  and   agents;    tbe 
first  committee,  being  one  of  tbree  mem- 
bers, was  appointed  on  Oct.  13.   1775.     In 
1781,  tbe  Board  of  Admiralty  tben  acting 
was  replaced  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Marine, 
wbose  duties  correspond  wltb  tbose  of  tbe 

? resent  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy:  but  before 
be  end  of  tbat  /ear  tbe  duties  of  tbe 
office  were  transferred  to  tbe  Treasury 
Department. 

tJpon  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  Constitution, 
in  1789,  naval  matters  were  placed  under 
tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  War  Department 
and  so  remained  until  April  30.  1798,  wben 
in  consequence  of  depredations  of  Frencb 
cruisera,  twelve  new  sblpa  were  added  to 
tbe  fleet :  and  tbe  modern  Department  of 
tbe  Navy  was  organized  wltb  a  Secretary 
at  Its  head.  In  1815  a  board  of  tbree 
"Navy  Commissioners*'  was  created  wblcb 
was  cbarged  wltb  tbe  duty  of  procuring 
naval  stores,  of  constructing  and  equipping 
vessels  and  of  superintending  tbe  navy 
yards:  tbe  order  creating  these  Commis- 
sioners expresslv  provides  tbat  they  should 
not  interfere  with  tbe  powers  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Navy  Department. 

In  1842  Ave  bureaus,  namely,  Navy 
Yards  and  Docks.  Construction,  Equipment 
and  Repairs,  Clothing  and  Provlsiona,  Ord- 
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ITayy,  Department  of— CanUnued. 
nance  and  Hydrography,  and  Medicine  and 
Surgery  took  the  place  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Another  reorganisation  took  place 
in  1862  which  placed  the  Department  sub- 
stantially upon  its  present  basis.  The 
Hydrographic  Office  was  then  established 
and  the  office  of  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral, 
created  in  1865,  was  reorganized  in  1880. 
Although  assistants  to  the  Secretary  had 
been  from  time  to  time  appointed  before 
that  date,  it  was  not  till  1890  that  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Depart* 
ment,  and.  although  under  the  Constitution 
the  President  is  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Navy,  the  official  acts  of  the  Secretary 
are  final.  The  details  of  the  Secretary's 
duties  are  carried  out  by  eiffht  Bureaus, 
each  presided  over  by  a  naval  officer  hav- 
ing the  actual  or  nominal  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  at- 
tends to  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Secretary's  orders;  the  education  of 
officers  (see  Naval  Academy)  ;  the  enlist- 
ment and  education  of  enlisted  men ;  keeps 
their  records  and  preserves  the  Naval  Reg- 
ister; and  directs  the  enforcement  of  all 
regulations.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  attends  to  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  all  Docks  and 
Navy  Yards.  The  Bureau  of  Equipment 
furnishes  ail  supplies  to  the  ships,  directs 
the  Naval  Observatory  (q.  v.)  and  pre- 
pares the  Nautical  Altnanac;  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  whose  duties  relate  to  the 
preparation  of  charts  and  gathering  infor- 
mation on  all  kinds  of  nautical  subjects,  is 
a  branch  of  this  Bureau.  The  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  supervises  the  manufacture  of 
offensive  and  defensive  armor  and  appa- 
ratus, and,  in  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repairs,  their  installa- 
tion on  the  ships.  The  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repairs  designs  and  constructs 
war-ships,  has  charge  of  the  docking  of  the 
ships  and  repairing  all  permaorent  fixtures. 
The  Bureau  of  Steam-Engineering  con- 
structs and  repairs  all  steam  machinery. 
The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has 
charge  of  and  furnishes  supplies  to  the 
Medical  Department  and  all  naval  hospi- 
tals. The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts furnishes  all  the  general  supplies 
and  keeps  all  naval  accounts. 

In  addition  to  these  Bureaus,  the  offices 
of  the  Judge-Advocate-General  form  the 
law  department  of  the  Navy.  The  Com- 
mandant of  Marines  is  the  head  of  the 
Marine  Corps  (q.  v.).  The  General  Board, 
composed  of  naval  officers  of  various 
grades,  advises  the  Secretary  on  technical 
matters  and  submits  plans  for  naval  ma- 
nceuvres,   etc. 

Building  Programme. — ^The  Secretary  of 
the  Nary  In  his  annual  report  for  1013, 
recommended  the  authorization  by  Con- 
gress of  a  building  programme  which 
should  Include  two  droadnaughts,  eight 
destroyers  and  three  submarines  annually. 

Naral  SchooU.— There  was  established 
on  board  the  De$  Moinea,  In  1013.  a  school 
for  academic,  vocational  and  technical  In- 
struction of  enlisted  men.  The  experiment 
met  with  such  success  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  Install  the  school  generally  npon 
the  ships  and  at  the  shore  stations  of  the 
navy.  Four  schools  are  now  maintained 
for  training  recruits— -at  Newport,  Nor- 
folk.  Chicago  and  San   Francisco. 

Enlistments. — The  policy  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  department  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard for  admission  to  the  navy  has  in- 
creased the  number  as  well  as  bettered  the 


churacter  of  the  men  entering  the  service. 
There  is  now  a  rlMd  exclusion  of  those  not 
morally  or  physically  fit 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Presidents  under  whom 
they  served: 


For  more  detailed  information  as  to  the 
scope  and  activities  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment consult  the  index  references  to  the 
Presidents'  Messages  and  Encyclopedic 
articles  under  the  xollowing  headings: 
Marine  Corps.  Naval  Observatory. 

Marine  Insurance.        Naval  War  College. 
Marine.  Secretary  of.  Navigation  Act. 


Naval  Academy. 
Naval  Militia. 


Navigation  Laws. 
Navy  Yards. 


Navy  Department: 

Accounts  of,  in  Fourth  Auditor's  Of- 
fice referred  to,  1096. 

Amount  charged  to  State  Department 
for  services  rendered  hy  naval  ves- 
sels referred  to,  3660. 

Appointments  in,  referred  to,  1965. 

Appropriations  for,  927,  4426. 

Diverted  to  survey  of  Isthmus  of 
Darien  referred  to,  4000. 
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Neeessarj  to  render  efficient,  1444. 

Becommended,  955, 1168, 1475.  2055, 
2872,  4405,  4674,  4796. 

Beferred  to,  4407. 

Transfer    of,    referred    to,    1818, 
2122. 
Act  authorizing,  approved,  2131. 
Appropriations  for  docks,  etc.,  should 

De  separated  from  those  for  naval 

service,  2625,   2670. 
Board  of  Commissioners  for,  referred 

to,  603,  631. 
Clerks  in,  referred  to,  3585. 
Deficiencies  in,  referred  to,  4407. 
Expenditures  of,  335,  800,  2055,  2064, 

2626,  2670,  3450,  3650,  3775,  3882, 

4062,  4407,  4425,  4452,  4525,  4573, 

6376,  6972. 
Fireproof  building  for,  recommended, 

2281,  2704. 
Land  reserved  for  use  of,  6703,  6706. 
Navy  Board — 

New  organization  of,  1252. 

Beport  of,  referred  to,  2308. 

Should  be  dispensed  with,  1023. 
Persons  employed  in,  without  express 

provisions  of  law,  1964,  2174. 
Transfer  of— 

Coasts,    Survey    to,   recommended, 
4727,  4932,  5973. 

Light-House     Service    to,    recom- 
mended, 4727. 

Payment    of    naval    pensions    to, 
recommended,  4060. 

Navy    Medical    Department^    relative 

rank  of  officers  of,  7000. 
Nayy,  Secretary  of: 
Letter   of  Boynton   and   Fisher  to, 

referred  to,  3669. 
Beport  of,  3236,  6294. 

Discussed.  (See  Navy  discussed.) 
Transmitted,  335,  845,  994,  1097, 
1444,  2064. 
Navy  Yards.— Yards,  docks,  and  shops  for 
construction  and  repair  of  vessels,  and  sta- 
tions for  coaling,  storing  supplies,  and  as 
bases  for  operation  are  maintained  by  the 
Navy  Department  as  follows: 

1.  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

8.  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  near  Norfolk,  Va, 

4.  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

5.  Philadelphia    Navy    Yard,    Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

6.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  near  San  Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

7.  Washington     Navy    Yard,     Washington, 

D.   C. 

8.  Puget    Sound    Navy    Yard,    Bremerton, 

wash. 
0.  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Nayy  Yards: 

At  Boston,  machinery   at,   for   pre- 
serving wood,  referred  to,  4676. 
Title  of  United  States  to  land  oc- 
cupied as,  referred  to,  4698. 


At  New  York,  new  boiler  shop  at, 

recommendea,  4681. 
At  Norfolk,  employment  at,  referred 

to,  3660. 
At  Washington,  manufacture  of  guns 

at,  discussed,  5973. 
Civil  service  in  connection  with,  dis- 
cussed,  5974. 
Order  regarding,  6146. 
Defense    of,    demands    attention    of 

Congress,  1754. 
Discontinuance  of,  on  Atlantic  sea- 
board referred  to,  2958. 
Establishment  of — 
At    Memphis    referred    to,    2202, 

2829. 
On  Atlantic  seaboard  reconunend- 
ed,  3385,  3450. 
Mississippi   Biver  recommended, 

2132. 
San  Francisco  Bay  reconunended, 

2669. 
Western      river      recommended, 
3385. 
Becommended,  3561. 
Improvements  in,  recommended,  4062. 
Labor    at,    secured    through    boards 
of    labor,    employment,    discussed^ 
6166. 
List  of.    (See  Encyclopedic  Index  ar- 
ticle on  the  Navy.) 
Officers  and  men  in,  referred  to,  765, 

3660. 
Beferred  to^  6255. 

Small,  abolition  of  recommended, 
7996. 
Near  East,  and  Europe,  political  condi- 
tions in,  7667. 
Near  East,  commerce  with^  7667. 
Nebra8ka.-~0Qe  of  the  western  group  of 
states.  Motto,  ''Equality  before  the  law.*' 
It  extends  from  lat.  40o  to  43®  north  and 
from  long.  95o  25'  to  104o  west.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  South  Dakota 
(partly  separated  by  the  Missouri  River), 
00  the  east  by  Iowa  and  Missouri  (sepa- 
rated from  both  by  the  Missouri  RiTer),  on 
the  south  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and 
on  the  west  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
and  has  an  area  of  77,520  square  miles. 

Nebraska  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  was  later  made  a 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  It  was 
made  a  Territory  In  1854.  and  included 
portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado.  Nebraska  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1867.  The  State  takes 
its  name  from  the  river.  It  was  first 
permanently  settled  at  BelleTue  in  1847. 

The  State  Is  one  of  the  first  in  the 
production  of  corn,  being  extremely  fertile 
In  the  eastern  part  ana  along  the  Platte 
River.  Its  principal  Industries  are  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising,  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing.  South  (jmaha  being  one  of 
the  great  cattle  markets  of  the  world. 
Butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  kindred 
dairy  products  are  the  chief  manufactured 
products. 

The  Federal  irrigation  scheme,  completed 
in  1911.  Includes  the  watering  of  110.000 
acres  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  There 
are  8,074,658  acres  of  land  In  the   State 
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onreflerred     and     unappropriated.       Land 
offices  are  located  at  Alliance,  Broken  Bow, 
Uncoln,  North  Platte,  O'Neill  and  Valen- 
tine. 

Statlftlca  of  a^lcnlture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census  place  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  State  at  129,678,  comprising 
88,622,021  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
Improvements,  at  $2,079,817,647.  The  aver- 
a«e  value  of  land  per  acre  was  |41.80,  an 
increase  from  $16.27  In  1900.  The  value 
of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  was  $222,- 
222,004,  Including  2;932.350  cattle,  valued 
at  $73.074,057 ;  1,008,378  horses,  $i02,804,- 
907:  88,405  mules,  $10,374,076;  3,435,734 
swine,  129,649,482;  293.500  sheep,  f  1,486,- 
948.  The  yield  and  value  of  field  crops 
for  1911  Is  given  as :  Corn,  7,425,000  acres, 
155,925,000  bushels,  $85,759,000;  wheat, 
8,098,000  acres,  41,594,000  bushels,  $36,- 
169.000;  oats.  2,500,000  acres,  34,750,000 
bushels,  $14,942,000;  rye,  52,000  acres, 
676,000  bushels,  $507,000  ;  potatoes.  116,000 
acres,  6,032,000  bushels,  15,549,000;  hay, 
1,850.000  acres,  1,148,000  tons,  $11,- 
136,000. 

While  not  noted  as  a  manufacturing 
state,  Nebraska  has  2,500  establishments, 
employing  32.000  persons,  and  capitalized 
at  about  $100,000.  These  are  engaged  In 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  manufactur- 
ing flour  and  meal  and  dairy  products  for 
shipment,  and  minor  Industries  Incidental 
to  local  needs.  The  value  of  the  output  of 
the  manufactories  In  1911  was  about  $200.- 
000,000.  There  are  no  mines  In  the  State. 
The  receipts  at  the  State  Treasurv  for  the 
biennial  period  ending  Nov.  30,  1910,  were 
$10,960,919,  and  the  disbursements  $10,- 
744,066 ;  balance  on  hand,  $601,290.  School, 
college  and  university  trust  funds  of  the 
State  amounted  to  $8,863,690. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments In  Nebraska  having  an  annual  output 
▼alued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  2,493.  Tbe  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested was  $121,020,000.  giving  employment 
to  83,695  persons,  using  material  valued  at 
$174,114,000.  and  turning  out  finished  goods 
worth  $221,616,000.  Salaries  and  wages 
paid  amounted  to  $24,011,000. 

Nebnudca  (see  also  Omaha): 
Act- 
Extending  time  of  payment  to  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  lands  in,  ve- 
toed, 5525. 
For  admission  of,  into  Union,  ve- 
toed, 3687. 
For  sale  of  Indian  reservation  in, 

4656. 
To  provide  for  lease  of  Fort  Oma- 
ha Military  Beservation  to,  ve- 
toed, 6119. 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  proclaimed, 

3714. 
Indian    lands    in^    titles   to,    extin- 
guished, proclaimed,  5535. 
Memorial  from  citizens  of,  regarding 

creation  of  new  Territory,  3111. 
Military  forces  sent  to  and  reasons 

therefor,  discussed,  4673. 
Public  lands  in,  survey  of,  referred 

to,  4959. 
Bed  Cloud  Agency  in,  deficiency  in 

supplies  at,  4312,  4313. 
Supplies  issued,  suffering  people  in, 
referred  to,  4272. 


y-general  in,  recommendations 
for  discontinuance  of  oflce  of. 
4959. 

Negro  Plot.— An  alleged  attempt  on  the 
part  of  certain  negroes.  Incited  and  as- 
sisted by  whites,  to  bum  New  York  City. 
March  18,  1741,  a  fire  occurred  In  the 
chapel  and  barracks  of  Fort  George.  It 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  accidental,  but 
eight  other  fires  of  unaccountable  origin 
within  a  month  strengthened  the  allegation 
of  one  Marv  Burton,  a  servant  In  the 
employ  of  John  Hughson,  that  a  number  of 
negroes  and  sailors  were  Implicated  in  a 


plot  to  destroy  the  town.  It  was  charged 
that  the  Spanish  were  Inciting  plots  among 
the  negroea     Twenty  whites  and  more  than 


160  negro  slaves  were  imprisoned.  Four 
whites  and  18  negroes  were  hanged  and  13 
others  were  burned  at  the  stake  before  the 
excitement  abated. 

Negro  Troops.— In  early  Revolutionary 
days  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil 
War  negro  troops  were  employed  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  July,  1863,  a  general 
provision  was  made  for  their  enlistment  In 
the  Union  Army  and  numbers  were  in 
service.  Since  the  Civil  War  there  have 
always  been  negro  troops  In  the  regular 
army.  They  served  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  1898,  and  proved  to  be  less  subject  to 
the  prevailing  fever  and  the  enervating 
effects  of  heat  than  white  soldiers. 

Negroes. — According  to  the  census  of  1900 
there  were  In  the  United  States  9.192,389 
colored  inhabitants.  Of  these,  119,060  were 
Chinese,  85,986  Japanese,  and  266,760  In- 
dians, leaving  8,621,498  negroes,  or  about 
one-ninth  the  entire  population. 

Negroes  (see  also  Freedmen;  Liberia): 
Colonization  of — 

Discussed,  3255,  3328,  3341,  3401, 
3588. 

In  Mexico,  and  action  taken  by 
United  States  for  relief  of,  dis- 
cussed, 6066,  6096. 

Vessels  to  bring  back,  3433. 
Education    and    industrial    training, 

recommended,  7032. 
Emigration   of — 

Agreement  with  Bernard  Koch  for, 
canceled,  3368. 

Discussed,  3653. 
Exposition  to  commemorate  achieve- 
ments of,  8064. 
Lynching  of,  discussed,  5767,  7030. 
Becruiting  of,  in  War  between  the 

States,   order  regarding,   6335. 
Sale  of,  taken  from  United  States  by 

British  forces,  referred  to,  6278. 
To  be  employed  for  military  purposes 

in  war  between  the  States,  order 

regarding,  3318. 
Welfare   of,  discussed  by  President 


Taft,  7376. 


NepaL— Nepal  lies  between  26»  20'-80* 
10"  N.  lat.  and  80*  16'-88*  14'  E.  long., 
with  an  extreme  breadth  from  west  to  east 
of  620  miles,  and  a  mean  of  150  miles  from 
north  to  south.  The  State  Is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tibet;  on  the  east  by  Sik- 
klm ;  on  the  south  by  Bengal  and  Bihar  and 
Orlssa:  and  on  the  southwest  and  west  bv 
Agra    and    Oudh.         The    arpa    is    54,000 
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square  miles.  Tbe  dominant  race  Is  the 
Qurkhall,  or  Gurkha,  descendants  of  Brnh- 
mans  and  Rajputs  wbo  retreated  from  India 
during  the  Muhammadan  inyaslons  of  the 
fourteenth,  flfteonth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  conquered  the  country  in  the  eighteenth 
century  A.  D.  The  inhabitants  are  almost 
entirely  Buddhists,  but  their  languages  dif- 
fer according  to  racial  distinctions,  the 
Gurkha  dialect  being  of  Sanskrit  origin, 
and  the  remaining  dialects  akin  to  Tibetan. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  5.000.000. 

PhvBioal  Ftfalures.— Tbe  Himalayas  trav- 
erse the  centre  of  western  Nepal,  and  ex- 
tend along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
eastern  dlTlslon,  where  l^e  highest  peak  of 
the  whole  range.  Mount  E^verest,  rises  to 
29,002  feet  above  sea  leyel,  the  greatest 
land    altitude   yet   ascertained. 

Western  Nepal  contains  many  fertile  val- 
leys north  and  south  of  the  range,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  eastern  Nepal  con- 
tains low-lying  ailuYlal  land  known  as  the 
taral. 

The  rivers  of  Nepal  flow  from  the  Hima- 
layas with  a  goncral  southward  course 
to  the  Ganges,  their  tributaries  flowing 
through  the  valleys  between  parallel  ranges 
of  lower  elevation  than  the  Himalayas. 
The  valley  of  Nepal  and  the  southern  plains 
have  a  rainy  season  from  June  to  October, 
winter  from  October  to  March,  and  a  hot 
season  from  April  to  June.  The  climate  of 
the  mountains  and  higher  valleys  depends 
on  latitude  as  well  as  altitude,  and  varies 
from   tropical   to  alpine  conditions. 

HUiory. — The  conquest  of  Nepal  by  the 
Gurkhas  was  completed  in  1705,  since  which 
date  the  whole  country  has  been  under  the 
hereditary  rule  of  the  Rabi  dynasty.  Since 
1816  tbe  actual  power  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  successive  Prime  Ministers.  The 
southern  trend  of  the  Gurkha  conquests  led 
to  a  war  with  the  British  Government  of 
India  In  1814-1810,  since  which  time  a  Brit- . 
Ish  resident  has  been  accepted  at  Kat- 
mandu. 

Oovemment. — Internal  affairs  are  unfet- 
tered, but  foreign  relations  are  controlled 
by  the  Government  of  India,  and  by  ar- 
rangement with  Nepal,  India  obtains  many 
fine    recruits   for   its   Gurkha   regiments. 

The  public  laws  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fled  since  the  first  visit  of  tbe  Nepalese 
Prime  Minister  to  England  In  1851,  and 
tbe  death  penalty  is  now  confined  to  murder 
and  the  killing  of  cows,  manslaughter  and 
cattle  maiming  being  punished  by  imprlRon- 
ment  for  life.  Tbe  private  code,  especially 
caste  law,  is  somewhat  rigorous,  and  slavery 
Is  a  recognized  institution. 

Ruler:  Msbarnjnclhlraja  Trlbbubana  Bir 
Bikram  Jang  Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Sbum- 
shere  Jung,  born  June  30,  1906,  succeeded 
his  father.  Doc.  11.  1911. 

Almost  every  male  Gurkha  is  a  soldier, 
and  there  is  a  standing  army  of  .30.000  in- 
fantry and  mountain  artillery,  with  a  re- 
serve of  about  30.000.  In  addition  some 
20,000  Gurkhas  are  In  the  Rcrvlce  of  the 
Government  of  India  In  ten  rifle  regiments. 

Education. — Education  Is  provided  by  the 
State  free  of  cost  In  a  centrnl  college  at 
the  cspltal,  with  branch  schools  In  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Instruction  Is  given  In 
Sanskrit,  Urdu,  nnd  English,  and  there  Is 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  English-speak- 
ing Nepalese. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  derived  from 
land  rents,  forests,  customs  duties,  mining 
roysltles  and  monopolies,  and  exceeds  $6,- 
000,000.  The  trade  with  India  bears  a 
duty  each  way  of  about  12  per  cent. 

Production  and  /mftt«/ry.— Every  avail- 
able acre  is  cultivated  for  tbe  production  of 
grain,   fruit  and   foodstuffs,   and   the   live 


stock  (which  cooslsti  only  of  a  few  sheep 
and  cattle)  is  grased  in  the  Jungles  or  stall- 
fed.  The  principal  crop  is  rice,  and  wheat, 
pulse,  mafse  and  other  grains  are  grown, 
while  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  freely 
cultivated.  In  the  hills  tea,  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  grown,  and  hemp,  dye  plants 
and  medicinal  herbs  are  obtained. 

Gold,  silver,  lignite  and  coal  have  been 
found,  and  iron,  copper,  sine,  lead  and 
sulphur  are  plentiful.  Limestone  and  mar- 
bles abound  in  central  Nepal,  and  there  are 
numerous  mineral  springs. 

Coarse  cottons,  paper,  bells,  brass  and 
Iron  metal  work,  weapons,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  are  the  orinclpal  manufac- 
tures. The  dominant  Gurkha  race  despises 
trade  and  peaceful  industries,  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Newars,  a  subject  Mongol 
race. 

Commerce. — The  chief  trade  route  is  be- 
tween Katmandu  and  the  Bengal  frontier 
(70  miles).  This  road  traverses  the  valley 
of  Nepal,  and  is  the  only  practicable  means 
of  access  from  India.  Two  routes  lead  to 
Tibet  over  the  Himalayas,  near  the  north- 
western and  northeastern  boundaries,  but 
in  each  case  there  is  accommodation  for 
pedestrians  only  in  the  passes,  where  goods 
are  carried  on  men's  bacxs.  Three-quarters 
of  the  trade  is  with  British  India. 
Nero,  Tbe,  sonndings  taken  by,  6759. 
Nesqnally  IndlaiiB.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Nesqaally,  Wash^  proclaimed  port  of 

delivery,  2588. 
NetherlandB. — The  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  a  maritime  country  of  northwest 
Europe,  extending  from  53"  32'  21"  to  50* 
45'  tt**  N.  lat.,  and  from  3"  23'  27"  to  1* 
12'  20'*'  E.  lon^.  The  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  Is  164  miles,  and  tbe  greatest 
breadth  is  123  miles.  Tbe  kingdom  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Germany,  and  on 
the  south  by  Belgium,  the  northern  and 
western  boundaries  being  tbe  North  Sea. 
At  tbe  northeastern  extremity  tbe  boundary 
crosses  the  Dollart,  a  basin  at  the  mouth 
of    the    river    Ems. 

Phyaical  Featuree. — ^The  coast  of  the 
southwest  provinces  of  Zeeland  and  South 
Holland,  and  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Friesland  and  Gronlngen  is  broken  In  many 
places,  and  groups  of  Islands  have  been 
formed  bv  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  For 
nearly  200  miles,  however,  the  western  coast 
consists  of  unbroken  sand  dunes,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  breakwaters,  and  on 
the  landward  side  by  plantations.  The 
southern  archipelago  lies  between  the  estu- 


aries of  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  and  north 
of  the  Meuse  estuary  is  an  irregular  land 
formation  known  as  the  Hook  of  Hol- 
land ;  the  northern  archipelago  extends  in 
a  semi-circle  from  the  Texel  Gat  to  the  Ems 
basin.  Behind  tbe  chain  of  northern  is- 
lands or  Frisian  archipelago,  are  the  great 
gulf  or  inland  sea,  known  as  the  Zuydcr 
Zee,  or  South  Sea.  to  distinguish  It  from 
the  external  North  Sea,  tbe  northeastern 
Shallows  or  Wadden,  and  the  inundated 
Ems  basin,  or  Dollart.  all  of  which  were 
formed  during  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Inroads  through  -the  original  coast  line,  now 
marked  by  the  chain  of  Frisian  islands. 
The  area  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Wadden 
extends  2.000  English  square  miles,  and 
the  Netherlands  portion  of  the  Dollart 
twenty-three  square  miles,  giving  a  total 
area  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  of 
close  on   14.800  English   square   miles. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Netherlands  are 
generally  low-lying  and  flat.  Of  the  total 
land  area,  12,761  square  miles,  nearly  5.- 
000  square  miles  would  be  submortEod  at 
high  water  but  for  the  protecting  barriers 
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VettterlKDiAB— Continued, 
of  tand  danes,  dikes  and  dams,  the  latter 
accounting  for  many  of  the  place  names  in 
the    country. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  (Riju) 
and  the  Meuse  (Maas),  the  former  crossing 
the  eastern  border  from  Germany  and  flow- 
ing in  several  branches  to  the  North  Sea 
and  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  latter  traversing 
the  province  of  Limburg  and  flowing  to  the 
North  Sea.  The  estuaries  of  the  Scheldt 
(Scheide)  are  also  in  Netherlands  territory. 
The  country  is  also  intersected  with  lesser 
■treams,  and  these  are  turned  to  account 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  irrigation 
and  land  drainage,  and  are  connected  by 
numerous  artificial  canals,  or  gradits,  lined 
with  trees  and  studded  with  windmills.  The 
Intervening  land  often  consists  of  drained 
morasses,  or  polders,  transformed  into  fer- 
tile agricultural  or  grazing  land.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  communicating  canals  there  are 
many  ship  canals,  the  largest  being  the  New 
Waterway  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hook  of 
Holland,  and  the  North  Sea  Canal  from 
Amsterdam  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  along  the 
bed  of  the  river  Y  to  Ymuiden  on  the  North 
Sea  coast.  There  are  many  inland  lakes, 
or  meers,  particularly  in  the  northeast,  of 
much  importance  to  the  fishing  industry, 
but  the  principal  hydrographicai  feature  la 
the  Zu/der  Zee.  a  land-locked  inlet  about 
eighty-four  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
forty-five  miles  from  east  to  west  at  its 
widest  part.  The  mean  depth  is  between 
11  and  12  English  feet,  and  the  nature  of 
much  of  the  bed  has  prompted  several  drain- 
age projects,  the  reclaimed  soil  being  cap- 
able of  practical  cultivation.  The  present 
Government  are  preparing  freSh  proposals 
for  the  reclamation  ot  large  portions  of 
the    Zuyder    Zee. 

Hiatory.—The  territory  now  known  as  the 
Netherlands  was  Incorporated  as  a  Prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  first 
century,  A.  D.,  being  at  that  time  peopled 
by  various  Germanic  tribes,  the  names  of 
the  Batavi  and  the  Frisil  being  still  pre- 
served in  the  kingdom.  As  the  Roman  em- 
pire crumbled  to  pieces,  the  south  Nether- 
lands became  part  of  the  Prankish  do- 
minions, and  the  inhabitants  were  convert- 
ed to  Christianity,  but  the  Frisians  of  the 
north  retained  their  independence  and 
heathendom  until  the  eighth  century,  when 
they  were  subdued  and  converted  by  Charle- 
magne, himself  a  Netherlander  by  descent. 
The  twelfth  century  witnessed  the  rise  of 
the  towns,  but  by  tne  fifteenth  century  the 
lordship  of  these  towns  had  passed  with 
that  of  most  of  the  feudal  states  to  the 
rulers  of  Bursiindy.  and  the  overlordship 
passed  successively  to  France  and  Austria 
and  so  to  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 

Klre,  and  at  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
is  son  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  The  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  witnessed 
the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  religious 
dissensions  had  divided  the  country  Into  a 
Protestant  Northern  Netherlands  and  Cath- 
olic Southern  Netherlands,  the  latter  form- 
ing the  country  now  known  as  Belgium.  The 
Netherlands  were  acknowledged  to  be  inde- 
pendent by  the  Treaty  of  MUnster  (1648), 
and  in  1688  their  Stadtholder,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  (James  II.), 
became  King  William  III.  of  Great  Britain. 
From  1700-1713  the  Netherlands  were  the 
scene  of  many  battles  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  people  threw  over 
their  Stadtholder  (whose  ofllce  had  been 
declared  hereditary  in  1747)  and  the  Ba- 
tavlan  Republic  was  set  up  under  the  pro- 
tection   of    the    French    Republic,    but   In 


1806  Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  Em- 

EiTor  Napoleon,  waa  crowned  King  of  Hol- 
nd.  By  the  Treaty  of  London  (June  14, 
1814)  the  Northern  and  Southern  Nether- 
lands (the  Dutch  and  Belgian  provinces) 
were  united  and  formed  Into  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange-Nassau,  a  descendant  of  the  house 
which  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  prince  was  crowned  In  1815 
as  King  William  I.,  but  the  artificial  union 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  broke 
down  in  1830-1831,  when  the  Belgian  Prov- 
inces revolted,  and  became  an  independent 
kingdom. 

Qovemment.— The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  (and  eventually  in  the  female) 
line  of  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,  and 
Kings  William  I,  (1815-1840),  wllliam 
II.  (1840-1849)  and  William  III.  (1840- 
1890)  were  followed  in  1890  by  the  only 
surviving  child  of  the  last-named  sovereign. 
_ Present  Ruler:  Her  Majesty  Wllhelmfna 
Helena  Pauline  Maria,  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Princess  of  <>range-Nassau,  Duch- 
ess of  Mecklenburg,  bom  at  The  Hague, 
Aug.  31,'  1880;  succeeded  her  father  Nov. 
28,  1890;  assumed  the  government  (which 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  Queen  Mother, 
as  Regent)  Aug.  31,  1898:  married  at  The 
Hague.  Feb.  7,  1901,  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Henry,  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 

The  States  General  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  First  Chamber  contains  50  mem- 
bers, elected  for  9  years  (and  renewable 
as  to  one-third  every  8  years)  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature.  The  Second  Chamber 
consists  of  100  members  elected  for  4 
years  by  the  direct  vote  of  registered  male 
electors.  Electors  are  not  registered  until 
the  age  of  26,  and  64  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  of  that  age  are  on  the  reg- 
ister. 

Justice  is  administered  in  101  Cantonal 
Courts.  28  district  tribunals  which  also  act 
as  courts  of  appeal  from  the  cantonal 
courts.  There  are  5  higher  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal and  a  Court  of  Cassation  (Hooga 
Baad)  at  The  Hague. 

F.ach  of  the  11  Provinces  has  a  legli* 
latare  elected  for  6  years. 

ABEJL  AKD  POPULATION 

Area  in  Popnla* 

Provinces                  English  tlon 

8q.  Miles  1909 

Dranthe 1,027  178,318 

FriedsDd 1,278  850,568 

Groningen 909  328,045 

Gelderland 1,965  639,602 

Limburg 1,977  332,007 

North  Brabant 851  626.079 

NorthHoUand 1,078  1.107,698 

Ovenmel 1,291  382,880 

South  Holland 1,162  1,390,744 

Utracht 5:n  288,514 

Zealand 692  232,515 

Total 12,761  5,858,175 

The  estimated  population  on  Dec.  31, 
1912.   was   6,102,899. 

Education. — ^The  educational  system  Is  pe- 
culiar, in  that  primary  instructional  es- 
tablishments are  encouraged  by  State  aid. 
while  public  institutions  are  provided 
(where  private  enterprise  is  lacking)  by 
local  taxation.  Primary  education  Is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  7-13,  the  av- 
erage attendance  being  95  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolment  Technical  education  is  highly 
efficient,  horticulture  and  agriculture  being 
a  feature  of  special  schools.  There  are 
State  Universities  at  Leiden  (founded  In 
1675),  Groningen  (1686),  and  Utrecht 
(1634),  and  a  munlclnal  University  at  Am- 
■terdam  (1877),  attended  by  4,000  itadents 
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NetherlandB — Continued, 

(700  women),  and  a  Technical  UnlTenilty 

at  Delft  (1864)  attended  by  1,200  students. 

Finance. — The  average  revenue  for  five 
years  including  1914  was  212,445,116  florins 
and  the  average  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  was  224,674.0]  9  florins.  The  fund- 
ed debt  Jan.  1,  1914.  was  1.148.879,000 
florins,  the  cost  of  which  for  Interest  and 
sinking  fund  was  38,505,204  florins.  The 
florin  or  gulden,  the  unit  of  value,  is  equal 
to    $0.40,2    United    States    money. 

Towna. — Capitals,  Court:  The  Hague; 
Commerciai :  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  In 
1013  there  were  10  communes  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  50,000,  11  others  exceeding 
80.000,  and  10  more  over  20iP00.  The 
chief  ports  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Flushing,  Temeusen,  Harllngen.  Delfsyl, 
Dordrecnt,    Zaandam    and    Schiedam. 

Oanala. — The  total  length  of  the  various 
canals  is  stated  to  exceed  1,500  miles,  in- 
cluding the  great  ship  canals,  and  the  net- 
work of  auxiliary  canals  connecting  the 
various  natural  waterwavs.  In  1911  there 
were  3,190  kilometres  of  railway  open  for 
trafflc. 

Shippinff. — ^The  mercantile  marine  consist- 
ed on  Dec.  31,  1011,  of  428  sailing  ships 
and  347  steamships. 

Produclion  uftJ  Induatry. — Of  the  total 
area  (8,038.000  English  statute  acres)  5,- 
808,450  acres  were  under  crops  and  grass, 
2.141,930  acres  were  arable  land,  and  641,- 
449  acres  were  woods  and  forests  in 
1909. 

At  the  Census  of  1910  there  were  1,068,- 
861  cows,  and  958,582  other  cattle,  889.- 
036  Rheen  and  lambs.  224.231  goats.  1.- 
250.844  pigs,  and  827,377  horses. 

In  19l0  over  20.000  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  North  Sea  flsberies,  the  her- 
ring catch  of  that  year  being  valued  at 
close  on  £1.000,000. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Nether- 
lands are  confined  to  coal,  which  is  mined 
in  Limburg,  and  to  stone,  clay,  and  other 
non-metallic  minerals,  used  in  the  sea  de- 
fences and  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  cotton  industry  is  in  an  increasingly 
flourishing  condition,  woolens  and  linens 
being  manufactured  at  Tilburg,  Leiden, 
Utrecht,  and  Eindhoven,  and  carpets  at  De- 
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States. 

NETHERLAND  INDIA.— Un  between  6<» 
N.  and  11 «  S.  let.  and  95«-141*»  E.  long., 
and  is  divided  Into  two  administrations. 
Java  (with  Madura)  and  the  "Outposts,'* 
under  a  Governor-General. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.— The  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  arc  divided  into  two 
administrative  areas.  Surinam  (Netberland 
Guiana)  on  tbe  mainland  of  South  America, 
and  the  island  of  Curacao  with  its  depend- 
encies. 

Surinam  is  situated  between  British  and 
Frendi  teiana,  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
South  Aflfeflca.  and  contains  an  area  esti- 
mated at  49,845  squnre  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation (1912)  of  95.099.  About  50.000  acres 
are  cultivated,  tbe  principal  products  being 
sugar,  cacao,  bananas,  maize,  coffee  and 
rice.  Gold  is  found  and  exported,  and  also 
balata. 

Curacao  is  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
about  forty  mllaa  north  of  Venesuela.    Salt, 


phosphates,  cattle  and  straw  hats  are  ex- 
ported, together  with  the  Curacao  orange, 
with  which  the  celebrated  liqueur  Is  fla- 
vored. 

NetlierlandB  (see  also  Hague,  Tbe): 
Accounts  of  bankers  of  United  States 

in  Amsterdam,  rendered,  113. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  852, 
1109,  1456,  1693. 
Payment  of,  1750. 
Coffee   imported   into   United  States 

from,  duties  on,  2250. 
Commercial  relations  witb,  599,  918, 

1369. 
Consular  convention  with,  4437,  4520. 
Convention  with,  2696. 
Coronation  of  Queen  of,  6335. 
Discriminating;  duties — 
On  production  of  Dutch  East  In- 
dies    imported     from     Holland, 
4626,  5088. 
Fisheries  of,  referred  to,  1127. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for    surrender    of,    2910,    2952, 
2994,  4542,  4562,  6176,  6397. 
"Withdrawn  from  consideration  of 
Senate,  2916. 
King  of,  umpire  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  United  States.  (See  North- 
eastern Boundary.) 
Leaf  tobacco  from,  taxation  of,  dis- 
cussed, 4979,  4986,  5088. 
Loan   contracted   by   United   States 
in — 
Amsterdam,  120. 

Holland,  73,  78,  98,  133,  167,  169. 
Minister  of,  to  United  States — 
Keceived,  4718. 

Befuses  to  testify  in  courts  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  2952. 
Petroleum  in  Holland,  etc.,  taxation 

of,  referred  to,  4979,  4986. 
Postal  convention  with.  3775,  3883. 
Queen  of,  coronation  of,  referred  to, 

6413. 
Beciprocity  with,  7339. 
Treaty   with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed by  President — 
Buchanan,  2994. 
aeveland,  5176,  5397. 
Fillmore,  2696. 
Hayes,   4437,   4542,  4562. 
Johnson,  3722. 
Pierce,  2835,  2910,  2952. 
Van  Buren,  1728,  1749. 
Withdrawn  from  consideration  of 
Senate,  2916. 
Vessel  of  United  States,  captured  by, 
1612. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  1698. 
Vessels  of — 

Discriminating      duties      on,      re- 
ferred to,  918,  933,   1369. 
Should  be  abolished,  2250. 
Duties  on  suspended,  5154. 
War  with  Acheen,  neutrality  of  Unit- 
ed States  in,  4192. 
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HethMlAiidBi  TreatlM  Witb.— Tbe  treaty 
of  commerce  and  Davlgation  of  1889  was 
In  part  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  1852.  Together 
tbes*  provide  for  eqaltable  imposition  of 
duties  of  import  ana  export,  together  with 
tile  extension  to  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  of  such  additional  rights*  priyileges. 
or  exemptions  as  may  hereafter  be  granted 
by  either  of  them  to  a  third  power.  The 
reciprocal  equality  of  the  flags  is  recognized 
In  home  ports  snd  In  the  colonial  posses- 
sions. The  coasting  trade  is  exempted  from 
the  proyisions  of  the  treaty.  HoOand  does 
not  relinquish  her  right  of  imposing  dis- 
criminating duties  on  trade  between  the 
home  ports  of  Holland  and  her  colonies; 
nor  does  the  United  States  relinquish  her 
right  to  sustain  her  discriminating  duties 
on  coffee  and  tea.  But  in  the  erent  of  the 
abolition  of  these  discriminating  duties  by 
the  one  power,  the  other  shall  reciprocate. 
International  arbitration  was  sgreed  to  by 
a  convention  signed  in  Washington  May 
2,  1908.  (For  the  consular  convention  of 
1878.  see  Consular  Conventions;  for  the 
terms  of  the  extrsditlon  treaty  of  1887,  see 
Extradition  Treaties.) 

Keutral  Bighta—The  most  recent  defini- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  and  persons  during  war  is  set  forth 
In  a  convention  concluded  Oct.  18,  1907,  d( 
The  Hague:  ratification  advised  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  March  10, 
1908;  ratified  by  the  President  Feb.  23, 
1909,  and  the  ratification  deposited  with 
the  Netherlands  government  Nov.  27,  1909 ; 
proclaimed  Feb.  28,  1910.  Ratifications 
were  deposited  at  The  Hague  Nov.  27,  1909, 
by  Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hun- 
aary,  Denmark,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Rusda,   Sweden,  Bolivia  and  Salvador. 

His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King 
of  Prussia;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic:  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  King  of  Bohemia,  etc., 
and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary;  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia:  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil;  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria;  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile;  tbe  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia;  the  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba:  His  Majesty  tbe  King 
of  Denmark;  the  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic ;  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador:  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain :  the  President  of  the  French  Repub- 


Emperor  of  the  Ottomans;  the  President 
of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay:  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. 

With  a  view  to  laying  down  more  clearly 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrsl  Powers  In 
case  of  war  on  land  and  regulating  the 
position  of  the  belligerents  who  have  taken 
refuge  In  neutral   territory; 

Being  likewise  desirous  of  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "neutral,"  pending 
tbe  possibility  of  settling.  In  Its  entirety, 
the  position  of  neutral  Individuals  In  their 
relations  with  the  belligerents: 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention 
to  this  effect: 

The  territory  of  neutral  powers  is  in- 
violsble. 

Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops 
or  convoys  of  either  munitions  of  war  or 
supplies  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
power. 

Belligerents  are  likewise  forbidden  to 
erect  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
a  wireless  telegraphy  station  or  other  ap- 
paratus for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  belligerent  forces  on  land  or  sea;  or 
to  use  any  Installation  of  this  kind  estab- 
lished by  them  before  the  war  on  tbe  ter- 
ritory of  a  neutral  power  for  purely  mill- 
tary  purposes,  and  which  has  not  been 
opened  for  the  service  of  public  messages. 

Corps  of  combatants  cannot  be  formed 
nor  recruiting  agencies  opened  on  the  terri- 
tory of  a  neutral  power  to  assist  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

A  neutral  power  must  not  allow  any  of 
the  acts  referred  to  In  preceding  para- 
graphs to  occur  on  its  territory. 

It  Is  not  cslled  upon  to  punish  acts  In 
violation  of  Its  neutrality  unless  the  said 
acts  have  been  committed  on  Its  own  terri- 
tory. 

The  responsibility  of  a  neutral  power  Is 
not  engaged  by  the  fact  of  persons  cross- 
ing the  frontier  separating  to  offer  their 
services  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 

A  neutral  power  Is  not  called  upon  to 
prevent  the  export  or  transport,  on  behalf 
of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  or,  in  general,  of  any- 
thing which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or 
a  fieet. 

A  neutral  power  is  not  called  upon  to 
forbid  or  restrict  the  use  on  behalf  of  the 
belligerents  of  telegraph  or  telephone  cables 
or  or  wireless  telegraphv  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  It  or  to  companies  or  private  Indl- 
vlauals. 

Every  measure  of  restriction  or  prohibi- 
tion taken  by  a  neutral  power  In  regard  to 
transportation  and  communication  must  be 
Impartially  applied  by  it  to  both  bellig- 
erents. 

A  neutral  power  must  see  to  the  same 
obligation  being  observed  by  companies  or 
private  Individuals  owning  telegraph  or 
telephone  cables  or  wireless  telegraphy  ap- 
paratus. 

The  fact  of  a  neutral  power  resisting, 
even  by  force,  attempts  to  violate  Its  neu- 
trality cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act. 

A  neutral  power  which  receives  on  Its 
territory  troops  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
armies  shall  Intern  tbem.  as  far  as  possible, 
at  a  distance  from  the  theater  of  war. 

It  may  keep  tbem  in  camps  and  even 
confine  them  in  fortresses  or  in  places  set 
apart  for  this  purpose. 

It  shall  decide  whether  officers  can  be 
left  at  lll)erty  on  giving  their  parole  not  to 
leave  the  neutral  territory  without  permis- 
sion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  special  convention  to 
the  contrary,  the  neutral  power  sbnll  sup- 
ply the  Interned  with  the  food,  clothing, 
and  relief   required  by  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  expenses 
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canoed  by  the  internment  ihall   be  made 

good. 

A  neutral  power  which  recelres  escaped 
prisoners  of  war  shall  leaye  them  at  lib- 
erty. If  it  allows  them  to  remain  in  its 
territory  it  may  assign  them  a  place  of 
residence. 

The  same  mie  applies  to  prisoners  of 
war  brought  by  troops  taking  refuge  in 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  power. 

A  neutral  power  may  authorise  the  pas- 
sage into  Its  territory  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  belonging  to  tne  belligerent  armies, 
on  condition  that  the  trains  bringing  them 
shall  carry  neither  personnel  nor  war  mate- 
rial. In  such  a  case,  the  neutral  power  is 
bound  to  take  whatever  measures  of  safe- 
ty and  control  are  necessary  for  the  pur* 
pose. 

The  sick  or  wounded  brought  under 
these  conditions  into  neutral  territory  by 
one  of  the  belligerents,  and  belonging  to 
the  hostile  party,  must  be  guarded  by  the 
neutral  power  so  as  to  ensure  their  not 
taking  part  again  In  the  military  operations. 
The  same  duty  shall  devolve  on  the  neu- 
tral state  with  regard  to  wounded  or  sick 
of  the  other  army  who  may  be  committed 
to  its  care. 

The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sick 
and  wounded  Interned  in  neutral  territory. 

The  nationals  of  a  state  which  is  not 
taking  part  in  the  war  are  considered  as 
neutrals. 

A  neutral  cannot  avail  himself  of  his 
nentrallty :  If  he  commits  hostile  acts 
against  a  belligerent:  if  he  commits  acts 
in  favor  of  a  belligerent,  particularly  if  he 
voluntarily  enlists  In  the  ranks  of  the 
armed  force  of  one  of  the  parties.  In 
such  a  case,  the  neutral  shall  not  be  more 
severely  treated  by  the  belligerent  as 
against  whom  he  has  abandoned  his  neu- 
trality than  a  national  of  the  other  bellig- 
erent state  could  be  for  the  same  act. 

The  following  acts  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  committed  In  favor  of  one  bellig- 
erent In  the  sense  of  the  above  paragraph : 
Supplies  furnished  or  loans  made  to  one 
of  the  belligerents,  provided  that  the  per- 
son who  furnishes  the  supplies  or  who 
makes  the  loans  lives  neither  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  party  nor  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  him,  and  that  the 
supplies  do  not  come  from  these  territories ; 
services  rendered  In  matters  of  police  or 
civil  administration. 

Railway  material  coming  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  neutral  powers,  whether  it  be 
the  property  of  the  said  powers  or  of  com- 
panies or  private  persons,  and  recognizable 
as  such,  snail  not  be  requisitioned  or  util- 
ised by  a  belligerent  except  where  and  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  shall  be  sent  back  as  soon  ss  possible  to 
the  country  of  origin. 

A  neutral  power  may  likewise,  in  case 
of  necessity,  retain  and  utilize  to  an  equal 
extent  material  coming  from  the  territory 
of  the  belligerent  power. 

Compensation  shall  be  paid  by  one  party 
or  the  other  in  proportion  to  the  material 
used,  and  to  the  period  of  usage. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion do  not  apply  except  between  contract- 
ing powers,  snd  then  only  If  all  the  bellig- 
erents are  parties  to  the  Convention. 

Forty-four   countries   became   parties   to 
this  Convention*    as  follows: 
Germany,  Bulgaria, 

United  dtates,  Chile, 

Argentina,  China, 

Austria-Hungaryt  Colombia, 

Belgium,  Cuba, 

Bolivia,  Denmark, 

Brazil,  Banto  Domingo, 


Ecuador,  Paraguay, 

Spain,  Netherlands, 

France,  Peru, 
Great  Britain  (with      Persia, 

reservations),  Portugal, 

Greece,  Roumania, 

Guatemala,  Russia. 

Haiti,  Salvador, 

Italy,  Servia, 

Japan,  Slam, 

Luxembourg,  Sweden, 

Mexico,  Switzerland, 

Montenegro,  Turkey, 

Nicaragua,  Uruguay, 

Norway,  Venezuela. 
Panama, 

Neutral  Bights: 
Discussed)  2808. 
DisYegarded  by — 

Belligerent  nations,  439. 

Great  Britain,  486. 
Measures  taken  with  Great  Britain 

for  settlement  of,  not  acceded  to 

by  United  States,  433. 
New  principles  to  be  introduced  in 

regard  to,  injurious,  384. 
Proposal    made    to    Great    Britain, 

France,  Spain  and  Prussia  to  ad- 
just complaints,  119. 
Prussia  agrees  to  enter  into  conven- 
tion on  subject  of,  2809. 
Referred  to,  2773. 

Bicily  agrees  to  enter  into  conven- 
tion on  subject  of,  2809. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 

Peru,  2953. 

Bussia,  2777. 
Referred  to,  2809. 

Sicily,  2836. 
Violation  of.  by  United  States,  dis- 
cussed, 3328. 
Neatral  VesselB   deemed  lawful  prize 

by- 
France,  253,  432. 
Spain,  432. 
Neutrality  (see  also  Foreign  Policy) : 
Alleged     violation     of,     by     United 

States  referred  to,  1738,  3377. 
Appeal  by  Wilson  to  citizens  to  main- 
tain, during  European  war,  8358. 
Armed,  in  Middle  States,  discussed. 

3225. 
Confederacy    of    armed,    discussed, 

2808. 
Execution   of    laws    of,    by   United 
States,  discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  John,  228. 

Buchanan,  2998,  3037,  3089,  3174. 

Fillmore,  2715. 

Grant,  4043,  4045,  4051,  4192. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  5618. 

Hayes,  4418. 

Jackson,  1370. 

Johnson,  3581,  371S. 

Lincoln,  3444. 

Monroe,  582,  627,  639,  657,  685,  762. 

Pierce,  2864. 

Taylor,  2548. 

Van  Buren,  1698,  1699,  1702. 

Washington,  131,  148. 
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In  address  of  Honse^  136. 
Wilson,  7888,  7998. 
Maintained  by  United  States  in— 
Insurrection   in  Cuba,  6023,  6068, 

6126. 
Bevolution  in  Brazil,  5867,  5956. 
Schleswig-Holstein  war,  2548. 
War  between— 

Acheen  and  Netherlands,  4192. 
France  and  allied  powers,  148. 
IVance  and  Germany,  4050. 

Proclaimed,  4040,  4043,  4045. 
Great  Britain   and  France   and 

China,  3037,  3089,  3174. 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  2864. 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  8445. 
Mexico  and  Texas,  1370. 
Bussia  and  Japan,  6951,  7020. 
Bussia  and  Turkey,  4418. 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  582,  627, 
639,  657,  685,  762. 
War  in — 

Canada,  1702,  1748. 

Proclaimed,  1698,  1699. 
Europe.    (See  Proclamations  be- 
low.) 
Jauan,  3888. 

Proclaimed,  3712. 
Mexico,  F444,  3581. 
South  Africa,  6371,  6407,  6429. 
Of  Panama  Canal  Zone,  8008. 
Powers  to  be  invited  to  accede  to 
rules  of,  in  treaty  of  May  8,  1871, 
4462. 
Preserved  by  foreign  powers  in  Span- 
ish-American War,  6312. 
Proclamation  of  in  war  between: 
Austria-Hungary  and  Servia;  Ger- 
many and  Bussia,  and  Germany 
and  France,  7969. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Bussia,  7974. 
Belgium  and  Germany,  7976. 
Belgium      and      Austria-Hungary, 

7977. 
France  and  Austria-Hungary,  7975. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  7974. 
Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary, 

7975. 
Japan  and  Austria-Hungary,  7975. 
Japan  and  Germany,  7976. 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  8014. 
Protection  of  neutrals,  3377. 
Becommendations  respecting,  4828. 
United    States    preserves    strict,    in 

Boer  War,  6371,  6407,  6429. 
Violation  of — 
By  army  on  Bio  Grande,  3574. 
In   Department   of    Texas,    action 
of    Government   regarding,    dis- 
cussed, 5877. 
Wireless  stations  ordered  to  observe, 
7962. 
Kentralitsr,  ProclamatSon  of.— Nentppiitr, 
In  international  iaw»  is  tb^  attitude  and 
conditions  of  a  nation  or  state  which  does 
not  take  part  directiy  or  indlreccly  in  a 


war  between  other  states,  but  main- 
tains relations  of  friendship  with  all  the 
contending  parties.  In  ancient  times  war 
between  any  two  nations  was  likely  to 
involve  any  other,  either  through  sympathy 
or  by  Its  being  drawn  unwillingly  into  the 
controTersT  on  accusation  of  fayorlng  one 
or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Modern 
clTllizatlon  has  made  it  possible  for  a  peace- 
fully Inclined  nation  to  avoid  entanglements 
in  Quarrels  not  of  its  own  making.  The 
position  which  a  state  intends  to  take  in 
case  of  war  between  its  neighbors  should 
be  clearly  defined.  It  Is  customary,  there- 
fore, on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  for 
every  nation  not  participating  therein  to 
declare  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
belligerents.  This  Is  usually  done  by  a 
proclamation  by  the  chief  ruler  of  a  state 
proclaiming  its  neutrality  and  calling  upon 
Its  citizens  to  refrain  from  any  acts  of 
hostility  or  special  favor  toward  either  of 
the  parties  to  the  strife.  It  Is  also  custo- 
mary for  every  nation  to  put  on  its  statute 
books  general  laws  regulating  the  acts  of 
its  citizens  with  reference  to  foreign  wars. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  1793  it  was  decided 
unanimously  by  Washington  and  his  Cab- 
inet that  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
should  issue  and  that  a  French  minister 
should  be  received.  The  proclamation  was 
drafted  by  John  Jay  and  declared  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  friendship  toward  both  nations, 
and  enjoined  upon  all  citizens  to  avoid  a 
contravention  of  that  disposition  upon  pain 
of  prosecution.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  word  "neutrality"  was  omitted  from 
this  proclamation,  but  It  was  enforced  with 
fairness.  President  Roosevelt  on  Feb.  11, 
1904,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
neutrality  of  this  country  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  of  1914  President  Wilson 
issued  a  number  of  proclamations  all  of  the 
same  general  tenor.  (See  pages  7969  et  seq.) 
Nevada. — One  of  the  western  group  of 
states ;  nickname,  "The  Sage  Brush  SUte" ; 
motto,  "All  for  our  country.*'  Nevada 
extends  from  lat.  36<»  to  42o  north  and  from 
long.  1140  to  120O  west.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  on  the  east 
by  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  on  the  west 
and  southwest  by  California,  and  hss  an 
area  of  110,690  square  miles.  The  State 
is  rich  In  precious  metals,  the  principal 
products  being  silver  and  sold.  The  terri- 
tory was  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848.  and  the 
first  settlements  were  made  in  1848  and 
1850.  Silver  was  discovered  in  1859.  Ne- 
vada Territory  was  organized  in  1861  and 
was  admitted  to  statehood  in  1864. 

Nevada  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning 
"snowy"  or  "white  as  snow,"  and  the  name 
of  the  State  was  derived  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  State  ranks  sixth  In  size  in 
the  Union.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
is  484  miles.  Its  width  321  miles,  and  its 
area  109,821  square  miles. 

The  history  of  Nevada  is  chiefly  the  his- 
tory of  her  mines.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  Comstock  lode  and  other  famous  ore 
bodies  periods  of  activity  and  prosperity 
have  alternated  with  periods  of  depression. 
Each  discovery  of  high-grade  ore  in  note- 
worthy quantity  has  been  followed  by  rapid 
settlement  in  that  locality  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  towns.  In  1890- 
7  893  a  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
iLftlated  or  accompanied  a  period  of  depres- 
sloo  in  Nevada's  mining  and  general  indus- 
trial orosperlty.  Silver  is  so  important  a 
re<«ource  of  the  State  that  to  a  large  extent 
ev?u  noT  her  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
market  for  that  metal.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, an  increased  production  of  gold,  cop- 
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per,  and  recently  of  platinam  has  accompa- 
nied a  gradual  and,  ft  la  hoped,  subBtanttal 
industrial  progresa.  Permanent  towna  haTo 
grown  up  and  agriculture  and  related  pur- 
suits are  becoming  flrmlj  eatablished. 

There  are  within  the  State  61,177,050 
acres  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
lands,  which  can  be  entered  at  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Carson  City.  Agri- 
culture is  retarded  by  lack  of  transportatlQA 
facilities. 

There  are  160,000  acres  within  the  State 


Virginia,  granted  to  the  Plymonth  Company 
by  James  I.  in  1606.  In  1643  most  of  the 
New  England  Colonies  were  united  for  de* 


establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $2,891,- 
007,  einploying  008  persons,  who  converted 
$1,627,776  worth  of  raw  material  Into  An- 
ished  goods  worth  $8,006,274. 

In  1906  there-  were  1,440  miles  of  steam 
railway  In  the  State  and  Ave  miles  of  elec- 
tric line.  The  population  In  1910  was 
81,876. 

Nevada: 

Admission  of.  into  Union  proclaimed. 
3430. 
Bef erred  to,  3450. 

Condition  of,  referred  to,  3405. 

Creation  and  organization  of,  as  Ter- 
ritory referred  to,  3254. 

Legislatron  in,  recommended,  3272. 

Payment  of  settlers  for  improve- 
ments on  lands  in  Dnck  Valley  in, 
referred  to,  4664,  4776. 

New   Brunswick,    Canadian  Province; 
area,   2,000  square  miles:  popula- 
tion, 1901,  31,120. 
Agressions  on  rights  of  American 

citizens  by  citizens  of,  963. 

Imprisonment   of  American   citizens 

by,  963,  969,  990,  1575,  1622,  1687. 

(See  also  Great  Britain.) 

New  England.— A   name  applied  to   the 

northeastern  section  of  the  United  States  by 

Capt.  John  Smith  In  his  map  of  the  New 

World  published  In  1616.    Though  composed 

of  separate  Colonies,  there  was  always  a 

similarity  In  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 

people.    New  England  formed  part  of  North 


fenslve  purposes  In  the  New  England  Con- 
federation. New  England  Is  now  applied 
collectively  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut 

New  England  Emigrant  Company.— 
The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law 
in  1854  made  the  Institution  of  slarery  io 
Kansas  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Pro- 
slavery  advocates  in  Missouri  set  to  work 
to  establish  slavery  by  assisting  In  the 
emigration  of  Southern  famlllea.  In  1855 
an  association  was  formed  in  Boston  to 
offset  this  movement  by  assisting  New 
England  farmers  to  establish  homes  In  the 
debatable  territory.  This  organisation  was 
known  as  the  New  England  Emigrant  Com- 
pany, and  did  much  toward  making  Kan- 
sas a  free  state. 

New  England  Shilling.— The  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  on  May  27,  1652,  estab- 
lished a  mint  at  Boston  and  installed  John 
Hull  as  mint  master.  The  first  coins  which 
were  struck  were  but  rude  planchets 
stamped  *'N.  E.,'*  near  the  border  on  the 
obverse  and  the  denomination  mark  (XII) 
on  the  reverse,  signifying  the  value  or  12d. 
This  was  known  as  the  New  England 
shilling  and  was  valued  at  18i  cents. 

New  France. — A  French  expedition  under 
Yerrasano  formed  a  settlement  In  America 
as  early  as  1524,  on  land  discovered  by  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1535 
Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  In  New  France 
was  founded  at  Quebec  by  Champlain  in 
1608.  The  colonists  cultivated  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Indians,  and  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries extended  the  French  infiuence 
through  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  down 
that  stream  to  the  French  possessions  in 
the  South.  The  country  was  conquered  by 
the  English  in  1620  and  restored  In  1632. 
At  the  oeginning  of  the  Seven  Years*  War 
New  France  was  made  the  scene  of  a  part 
of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. By  1760  New  France,  with  Louisiana 
added,  comprised  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes  basins  and  the  Mississippi 
basin,  though  the  settlements  were  scat- 
tered. In  1750  Canada  was  reconquered  by 
the  English  and  Its  possessions  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763. 
The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  cession  of 
all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
England  and  that  west  to  Spain.  The 
French  laws  were  continued  in  force  and 
religious  liberty  was  extended  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

New  Granada  (see  also  Colombia) : 
American   citizens   in,   outrages   on. 

2948,  3049. 
Claims    of    United    States    against, 
2116,  2193,  2948,  3049. 
Adjustment  of,  referred  to,  2116, 

3175. 
Commission  to  settle,  extension  of 

time  for,  recommended,  3268. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3329. 
Mail  transported  across  Isthmus  of 
Panama,     complaints      regarding, 
2552. 
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Minister  of  United  States  to,  reasons 
for  not  presenting  credentials  dis- 
cussed, 3348. 
Postal  convention  witb,  2168. 
Relations  with,  discussed,  2978. 
Tonnage  duties  levied  on  American 
vessels    by,    in    contravention    of 
treaty  discussed,  2948,  3049. 
Treaty   with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed,   2217,    2359,    2361,    2576, 
2577,  2581,  2582,  2902,  3063,  3122, 
3174,  3349. 
Contravention  of,  by  New  Grana- 
da, 2948,  3049. 
Provisions  of,  discussed,  2361. 
Regarding   Panama    Canal.      (See 

Panama  CanaL) 
Right  of  passage  over  Isthmus  of 
Panama  guaranteed  by,  2361, 
2555,  2902,  3048,  6807. 
Wars  in,  discussed,  3349. 
New  HamiHdilre. — One  of  the  thirteen 
original  states;  nickname,  "The  Granite 
State.*'  It  extends  from  lat.  42^  40'  to 
460  18'  north  and  from  long,  70®  43'  to 
72<'  33'  west.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
bj  the  Province  of  Quebec  (Canada),  on 
the  east  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  Massachusetts  and  on  the 
west  by  Vermont  (separated  by  the  Con- 
necticut River)  and  Quebec.  New  Hamp- 
shire is  called  the  "Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica,'* being  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
mountain  scenery  and  the  beauty  of  its 
laliea  It  has  an  area  of  9,341  square 
mllea  It  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
produces  also  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted 
goods,  lumber  and  timber  products,  hosiery, 
and  foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

New  Hampshire  was  visited  by  Prlng  in 
1603  and  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1614.  It 
formed  part  of  the  territory  granted  to 
Gorges  In  1621.  It  was  settled  by  the 
English  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  1623. 
Between  1641  and  1679,  and  at  Tsrious 
times  thereafter,  it  was  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Its  final  separation  was  in  1741. 
Vermont  was  claimed  as  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire until  1764. 

About  three>fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
State  consists  of  forests. 


State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1911 
was  S46S,867.  Receipts  were  12,612,077, 
and  disbursements,  $2,707,535. 

The  mountain  and  lake  regions  of  the 
State  afl^ord  delightful  summer  resorts. 
There  are  1,276  miles  of  steam  railways 
In  the  State,  and  292  miles  of  electric  line. 
The  population  in  lUlO  was  430,572. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments In  New  Hampshire  having  an  annual 
output  valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  was  1,736.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  was  $156,749,000,  giving 
employment  to  85,013  persons,  using  mate- 
rial valued  at  $114,993,000,  and  turning 
out  finished  goods  worth  $182,844,000.  Sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $46,524,- 
000. 

New  Hampshire: 

Claims  of  for  maintaining  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  stream,  269. 
Beferred  to,  1498. 

Constitution  of  United   States,   evi- 
dence   of    ratification    of    amend- 
ments to,  by,  65,  107. 
Light-Houses  ceded  to  United  States 

by,  102. 
Northeastern  boundary,  correspond- 
ence regarding.  (See  Northeastern 
Boundary.) 
New  Hope  Ohnrcli,  or  Pumpkin  Vine 
Creek  (Oa.),  Battle  of.— When  Gen.  John- 
ston withdrew  the  Confederate  forces  from 
Resaca,  Ga.,  May  16,  1864,  he  retired  by 
way  of  Cassville  across  the  Etowah  and 
occupied  a  strong  position  commanding  the 
Allatoona  Pass.  May  23  Sherman  crossed 
the  Etowah  and  moved  towards  Dallas. 
Hooker,  with  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps, 
moving  from  Burnt  Hlclcory  toward  Dal- 
las, May  25  encountered  a  force  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  at  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek. 
They  were  driven  across  the  stream,  and 
about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  the  Fed- 
erals encountered  Johnston's  entire  army. 
Here  a  severe  battle  took  place.  The  Con- 
federates retired  and  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition from  Dallas  to  Marietta.  The  losses 
of  each  army  in  these  operations  were  about 
2.500  men  killed  and  wounded. 
New  Ireland.— Jan.  12,  1779,  Capt  Mo- 
watt,  with  three  British  sloops  of  war, 
landed  Gen.  McLane  and  900  troops  on  the 
peninsula  of  Blguyduce  (now  Castine),  on 
the  south  coast  of  Maine.  On  the  25tn  of 
the  following  July  an  expedition  of  nine- 
teen armed  vessels  and  twenty -four  trans- 
ports under  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  a  Connecti- 
cut sea  captain,  and  1,600  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts under  Gen.  Lovell.  arrived  at 
Penobscott  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
British.  They  delayed  making  the  attack, 
however,  and  the  arrival  of  five  British 
ships  from  New  York  on  the  13th  of  August 
forced  them  to  bum  their  ships  and  dis- 
perse. As  a  result  of  their  success  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  next  year  attempted  to  erect 
Maine  into  a  province  under  the  name  of 
New  Ireland. 

Kew  Jersey.— One  of  the  thirteen  original 
states.  It  extends  from  lat  88<*  56'  to 
410  21'  north  and  from  long.  73^  54'  to 
76®  83'  west  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  New  York,  on  the  east  by  New  York  (f<ep- 
arated  by  the  Hudson  River,  New  York 
Bay  and  Staten  Island  Sound)  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Delaware 
Bay  and  on  the  west  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  (both  separated  by  the  Delaware 
River.)  It  has  an  area  of  8,224  square 
miles. 
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New  JeTsej—ConUnuea, 

New  Jersey  was  first  settled  by  the  Dntch 
at  Be  gen,  probably  about  1617.   There  were 


succeeding  colonies  there  of  Swedes,  Finns, 
and  English.  In  1664  It  was  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  York  to  Sir  George  Carteret,  lleu- 


tenant-goyernor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  to 
be  a  perpetual  inheritance  and  to  be  called 
New  Jersey.  It  was  reconquered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1673  and  restored  to  England  in 
1674,  and  sold  to  the  Quakers.  Proprietary 
government  ceased  in  1702  and  New  Jersey 
was  made  a  royal  province.  It  was  under 
the  same  governor  as  New  York  until  1738. 
Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  nuqiber  of 
farms  in  the  State  at  33,487,  comprising 
2,573,857  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and  im- 
provements, at  $254,832,665.     The  average 

value  of  land  per  acre  was  $48.23.  The 
^.. ^ s . .py   ^^^^ 

cattle, 
8,  $12,. 
147,005 
61,1.38 ; 
1  value 
bllows : 
?ls.  $7.- 
462,000 
:res,  2,- 
72,000 
;    pota> 

Is,   $6,- 

439.000;  hay,  428,000  acres,  440.000  tons. 
$0,878,000.  Some  iron  and'zlnc  is  mined 
In  the  State.  The  Mine  Hill  mines,  in 
Sussex  Countv,  produced,  in  1010.  308.353 
short  tons  of  zinc,  besides  67.324  tons  of 
crude  oil.  The  receipts  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  the  fiscal  year  1011  were  $8,014,- 
876.  and  the  disbursements  were  $0,250,- 
283;  balance  on  hand  Oct  31,  1011,  $3,- 
301.781. 

In  1905  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  State  had  a  capital  of  $715,- 
060.174  and  emploved  280,5.32  operatives, 
who  converted  $470,440,176  worth  of  raw 
material    into    silks,    cotton    and    woolen 

{roods,  worsteds,  hats,  hosiery,  ironware, 
eather,  beer,  breadstuffs,  chemicals,  pottery, 
refined  petroleum,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
$774,360,025. 

There  are  2,207  miles  of  steam  railway 
within  the  State  and  1.108  miles  of  electric 
line.  The  population  in  1010  was  2,537,167. 
The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  New  Jerney  having  an  annual  out- 
put valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  was  9,742.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  was  $1,352,382,000.  giving 
employment  to  431,003  persons,  using  ma- 
terial valued  at  $883,465,000.  and  turning 
out  finished  goods  worth  $1,406,633,000. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$280,084,000. 

New  Jersey: 
Boundary  line  with  New  York,  1268. 
Hatification  of — 

Amendment   to    Federal    Oonstitn- 

tion  by,  referred  to,  70,  249. 
Fifteenth  amendment  by,  408L 
Fourteenth    amendment    by,    dis- 
cussed, 3836. 
Bequest  from  the  governor  of,  that 
Congress  consent  to  an  agreement 
made  with  New  York  State  regard* 
ing  boundary,  1268. 

New  Jersey,  The,  interference  by  Amer- 
ican minister  to  France  in  case  of, 
387. 


New  Jersey  Plan.— At  the  convention  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  amend  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  William  Paterson, 
of  New  Jersey*  proposed  a  constitution 
providing  for  a  single  house  of  Congress, 
with  power  to  regulate  taxation  and  com- 
merce and  choose  the  President;  that 
requisitions  from  states  should  be  contin- 
ued as  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion; that  a  Judiciary  should  be  estab* 
lished;  that  the  executive  should  coerce 
refractory  states  or  iudivlduals,  and  other 
matters  of  general  but  minor  interest. 
The  plan  was  unfavorably  reported.  The 
convention  accepted  the  Virginia  plan  with 
extensive   modifications. 

New  London  (Oonn.),  Oaptnre  of.— Sept. 
6.  1781.  Benedict  Arnold  s  expedition  against 
Connecticut  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New 
London.  The  only  defense  of  the  town 
was  the  unfinished  Fort  Trumbull,  manned 
by  about  25  or  30  State  militia  under 
Capt  Shopley.  About  a  third  of  these  were 
lost  while  escaping  in  boats  to  Fort  Gris- 
wold  after  firing  one  volley,  disabling  4  or 
5  of  their  assailants. 

New  Madrid  (Mo.),  Battle  of.— On  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  to  Grant  the 
Confederates  abandoned  Columbus.  Ky..  on 
J?®^  .Mississippi,  and  fell  back  to  New 
Madrid,  Mo.,  about  eighty  miles  below  Cairo. 
It  was  defended  by  Fort  Thompson  and  sev- 
eral batteries  and  by  6  gunboats  mountiixg 
heavy  guns  under  Commodore  Uollina. 
March  4,  1862,  Gen.  Pope  appeared  before 
New  Madrid  with  an  army  of^ 20,000,  which 
he  bad  been  commanding  in  eastern  Mis- 
souri. On  the  14th,  having  received  heavy 
guns  from  Cairo,  he  gave  the  place  a  severe 
cannonading,  disabling  several  of  the  gun- 
boats. Gen.  McCown,  unable  to  hold  New 
Madrid,  removed  his  garrison  during  the 
night  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm 
to  Island  No.  10.  Pope  lost  51  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

New  Mexico.— One  of  the  southwestern 
group  of  ctates;  motto  "Crescit  eundo'* 
("It  increases  as  it  goes*').  It  extends 
from  lat.  41  «>  20*  to  37<»  north  and  from 
long.  108O  2'  to  109O  2'  west.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the 
east  by  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  on  the  south 
by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
Arizona. 

New  Mexico  was  visited  by  NIsa  in  1689, 
and  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  con- 
ducted an  expedition  consisting  of  400 
Spanish  and  800  Indians  as  far  north  as 
the  present  city  of  Santa  F€  In  1640.  Near 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish 
missionaries  made  settlements  about  the 
?S^3  ^^^^^„9^  t^«  R^o  Grande,  and  in 
1605  Santa  F6  was  founded.  The  Spanish 
T^^^lA^^P***^"*"/  en)elled  by  the  Indians 
In  1680.  In  1846  the  region  was  conquered 
by  the  Americans  under  General  Kearny, 
who  proclaimed  himself  provisional  gover- 
nor. By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
proclaimed  In  1848,  New  Mexico  became 
a  part  of  the  United  Statea  A  territorial 
government  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Sent.  0.  1850.  In  1863  a 
f»art  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  was  added 
^2.JiV^  Mexico,  maklnff  the  present  area 
Ju^'S?^.  «J"*»^  ™"c«-  It  was  admitted  to 
the  Union   June  20.  1910. 

The  industries  of  New  Mexico  are  mostly 
confined  to  mining  and  stock-raising.  Some 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruit  and  cotton  are 
raised.  With  the  extension  of  Irrigation 
mere  attention  is  being  given  both  to  agri- 
culture  and  stock-raising.  In  1900  the  Irri- 
gated area  covered  203,803  acres,  exclusive 
of  lands  in  Indian  reserves.     The  area  to 
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be  reclaimed  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
act  Includes  40,000  acres  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Rio  Grande  projei't  provides  for  reser- 
voir construction  for  the  irrigation  of  ISO,- 
000  acres  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Prl- 
Tate  enterprise  Is  also  devoted  largely  to 
reservoir  and  canal  .construction.  The  for- 
est area  covers  more  than  8,800.000  acres. 
There  are  44,777,005  acres  of  public  lands 
in  the  territory  unreserved  and  unappro- 
priated. The  land  offices  are  at  Clayton, 
Las  Cruees,  Roswell,  and  Santa  F6. 

The  affricultural  development  of  New 
Mexico  has  been  promoted  by  irrigation, 
both  public  and  private.  From  less  than 
400.000  acres  of  fertile  soil  in  1000,  the 
farm  lands  have  Increased  to  2,000.000 
acres  actually  producing  through  irrigation 
and  dry  farming,  and  it  is  believed  that 
3,000,000  acres  additional  may  be  reclaimed 
by  storage  and  diversion  or  water.  The 
Las  Vegas  irrigation  project  Just  com- 
pleted will  deliver  water  to  18.000  acres; 
by  diversion  of  water  from  the  Pecos  River, 
Gaadaloupe  County,  16,000  acres  have  been 
reclaimed:  the  central  pumping  station  in 
Portales.  Roosevelt  County,  furnishes  water 
for  10,000  acres.  During  the  flscal  year 
ending  in  1010,  the  Irrigation  department 
received  158  applications  to  appropriate 
water  to  617.816  acres  of  land.  During  the 
year  ended  June  80.  1010.  200.255  cattle 
and  10,088  horses  were  shipped,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $18  to  $28.  Sheep  to  the 
number  of  719.4-14  were  shipped.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  there  were  3.500,000  sheep 
in  pasture  in  the  State.  Wild  game  and 
flsh  are  abundant. 

The  copper  production  of  1910  was  8,- 
784,609  pounds,  while  5.081.186  pounds 
was  produced  the  preceding  year.  In  1911 
the  output  was  increased  and  the  cost 
of  production  decreased.  Companies  whose 
finished  product  cost  16  cents  per  pound 
In  1907,  sold  In  1911  at  12.7  cents  and 
made  a  profit.  The  Chlno  Copper  Company, 
with  mills  In  the  Santa  Rita  district.  Is  the 
latest  important  producer.  The  gold  pro- 
duced in  1911  was  worth  $6.^9,8077  and  the 
silver  was  valued  at  $628,282. 

In  1906  there  were  2.795  miles  of  steam 
railway  /ind  14  miles  of  electric  line  in  the 
territory.  The  population  in  1910  was  827,- 
301. 

New  Mexico: 
Abduction  of  citizens  from,  referred 

to,  2643. 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  discussed, 

2556,  7020,  7229. 
Admission  to   Union,   Act  providing- 

for,  vetoed,  7636. 
Appropriations  for,  requested,  3666. 
Approval     of     constitution     recom- 
mended, 7978. 
Boundaries  of,  discussed,  2446. 
Boundary  line  with  Colorado,  7067, 
Boundary  line  wi*h  Texas,  2566,  2568, 
2586,  2587,  2601,  2628. 
Proposition   of   United   States  re- 
garding establishment  of,  ac- 
cepted, 2630. 
Proclamation  regarding,  2643, 
Views  of  President  Fillmore  on  set- 
tlement  of,  2603,  2630. 
Oajitol   at  Sante    F6,  appropriation 
for   completion  of,   recommended, 
47S7. 


Cession  of  Califomia  and,  to  United 
States  by  Mexico — 
Area  and  value  of,  discussed,  2449, 
2484.  ' 

Discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding,  2306,  2309,   2344,  2356, 
2386,  2426,  2437,  2444,  2484. 
Treaty  for,  transmitted,  2437. 
Claims  of  Texas  to  portion  of.    (See 

Boundary  line,  ante,) 
Condition  of,  discussed,  444. 
Constitution  adopted  by,  transmitted, 

2611. 
Forces  to  be  employed  in,  2454. 
Government  of,  discussed,  2557,  2564. 
Indian  hostilities  in,  discussed,  4528. 
Indians  in — 

Enslaved,  discussed  and  orders  re- 
garding, 3540. 
Hostilities  of,  referred  to,  3121. 
Number  of,  2453. 
Land  laws,  extension  of,  over;  recom- 
mended, 2623. 
Lands  granted  to,  in  aid  of  colleges 

accepted,  3358. 
Lands  in — 

Claims  under  Spanisli  and  Mexican 
grants,     discussed,     5484,    5510, 
5561. 
Becords   of   Mexican   Government 

regarding,  4257. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 
proclamation,  5686,  6872. 
Legislative  sessions  of — 
Law  providing  for  time  for  com- 
mencement of,  referred  to,  4675. 
Becommendation  by  territorial  gov- 
ernor for  holding,  4736. 
Mines  in,  referred  to,  2493. 
Officer  commanding  in,  2587. 

Proclamation  of,  referred  to,  2601. 
Persons  convicted  of  treason  in,  re- 
ferred to,  2448. 
Prohibition  by  authorities  of  Spain 

to  land  American  cargoes  at,  334. 
Bevenue    laws    over,    recommended. 
2493.  ' 

Slavery  in,   right  to  introduce,  dis- 
cussed, 2490.     (See  also  Slavery.) 
Swrveyor-General's   office  in,   recom- 
mended, 2493. 
Territorial  government  over — 
Deemed  inexpedient,  2567. 
Difficulties  in  organizing,  2663. 
Proposition   and   proclamation    re- 
garding,  2630,  2643. 
Becommended,  2392,  2439,  2488. 
Unlawful  combinations  in,  proclama- 
tions against,  4441,  5932. 
New  Netherlands.— The  second  in  order  of 
settlement    of   the   thirteen    Colonies.       It 
was  the  name  of  the  region  lying  between 
the   Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers.      It 
was  claimed  by  the  Dutch  by  virtue  of  its 
discovery    by  Henry    Hudson,    an    English 
navigator  In  charge  of  a  Dutch  expedition. 
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New  Netherlands— Comimievl. 
in  1609.  A  tradinfT  post,  the  germ  of  a 
colony,  was  established.  1613-14,  and  main- 
tained, in  1614  the  States-General  of  the 
Netherlands  granted  the  exdnsive  privilege 
of  trading  In  New  Netherlands  to  the  ex- 
plorers.  In  161J  the  New  Netherlands  Com- 
pany was  formed  to  trade  in  furs,  but  little 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  families  before 
1621.  In  1623  the  new  country  was  made 
a  province  of  Holland  and  granted  the 
armorial  distinction  of  a  count.  Cliarles  II. 
of  England  in  1664  granted  the  country  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  Uttle  block-house  at  New 
Amsterdam,  being  menaced  by  six  times  its 
number,  was  compelled  to  surrender.     The 

Elace  was  recovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1673. 
ut  restored  the  following  vear.  In  1674 
the  name  was  changed  to  New  York.  The 
question  of  the  priority  of  the  settlement  of 
New  York  by  the  Dutch  to  that  of  Plymouth 
by  the  expatriated  English  Pilgrims,  fresh 
from  Holland,  is  one  that  still  divides  the 
historians.  Dr.  Brodhead,  on  the  authority 
of  Holland  documents,  seems,  however,  to 
have  shown  that  the  early  trading  post  set 
up  by  the  Dutch  in  1618  was  never  aban- 
doned and  was  really  a  settlement  before 
the  date  of  the  Plymouth  colonisation.  A 
similar  post  was  established,  1614,  near  the 
present  site  of  Albany. 

New  Orleans,  La.;  population  (1900), 

287,104. 

Alarm  excited  at,  over  report  that 

Aaron  Burr  womd  assemble  armies 

in,  408. 

Blockade    of  port    of,   removed   hj 

proclamation,  3290. 
Branch  mint  at — 
Seizure  of,  by  authorities  of  Loui- 
siana, referred  to,  3199. 
Capture  it,  referred  to,  3315. 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  expositions, 

4819. 
Defense  of,  should  engage  attention 

of  Congress,  394,  447,  688. 
Investigations    of    Gen.    Smith    and 
James   T.   Bradv  at,  referred   to, 
3683. 
Italians  lynched  in,  discussed,  5617. 
Indemnity    for,    paid    by    United 
States,  5751. 
Memorial  from,  regarding  irregular- 
ity in  mail  service,  2883. 
Bights  of  deposit  at  port  of,  auapend- 
ed,  338. 
Bestored,  346. 
Biot  at,  referred  to,  3662. 
Spanish  subjects  in,  assaulted,  2654. 
Claims   arising  out   of,   discussed, 
2688. 
Title  to  lots  in,  referred  to,  430. 
Vessels  bound  for,  for  military  neces- 
sities  allowed   to   enter    port   of, 
3378. 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial  Exposition  at,  discussed 
and  recommendations  regarding, 
4778,  4802,  4804,  4863,  4928. 
Board  on  behalf  of  Executive  De- 
partments   designated,     4815, 
4817. 


Also  placed  in  charge  of  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  expositions, 
4819. 

Instructions  to,  4819,  4820. 
Proclamation  regarding,  4746. 
Beport  of   board   of  management 

transmitted,  4953. 
New  Orleans  (La.),  Battle  of.— Within 
a  weeii  after  the  battle  of  Rodrigues  Canal 
both  Jackson  and  Sir  Edward  Pakenbam 
received  reenforcements.  Jacksoa^s  whole 
force  on  the  New  Orleans  side  of  the  river 
on  Jan.  8,  1815,  was  about  5.000,  of 
which  only  2,200  were  at  the  front.  Only 
800  of  the  latter  were  regulars.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  was  Gen.  Morgan 
with  800  militia.  This  force  of  5,800,  in- 
differently armed  and  discipiined,  was  con- 
fronted by  10,000  of  the  finest  soldiers  in 
the  world,  most  of  them  fresh  from  the 
continental  campaign  under  Wellington.  The 
Americans  were  Intrenched  behind  their  for- 
tifications, which  the  British  were  com- 
Kiied  to  approach  across  an  open  plain, 
the  conflict  2,600  were  lost  to  the  Brit- 
isli,  of  wliom  700  were  killed,  1.400  wound- 
ed,  and  500  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans 
lost  only  8  killed  and  13  wounded.  Prob- 
ably no  other  battle  In  history  presents 
this  disparity  in  the  number  lost. 
New  Orleans  (La.),  Oaptore  of.— Feb.  20. 
1862,  Commodore  Farragut,  with  his  flag- 
ship, the  sloop  of  war  Hartford,  arrived  at 
Ship  Island,  100  miles  north-northeast  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Western  Coast  Blockading 
Squadron,  with  directions  to  take  posses- 
sion of  New  Orleans.  A  militarv  force  to 
cooperate  with  Farragut  arrived  at  Ship 
Island  March  25,  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
The  defenses  of  New  Orleans  were  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  right  bank  or  south  side 
of  the  river,  near  its  last  great  bend  before 
it  separates  into  the  Delta,  and  Fort  St. 
Philip,  a  little  farther  upstream  on  the 
opposite  aide.  The  former,  with  Its  water 
battery,  mounted  75  guns;  the  latter  40. 
Just  above  the  forts  was  a  fleet  of  15  Tes- 
sels,  including  the  ironclad  ram  ManatBas 
and  a  floating  battery,  covered  with  rail- 
road iron,  called  the  LouUiana,  These  were 
in  command  of  Commodore  J.  K.  MltchelL 
A  heavy  chain  was  also  stretched  across 
the  river  below  Fort  Jackson.  Farragut's 
fleet  consisted  of  6  sloops  of  war,  16  gun- 
boats, 21  schooners,  each  carrying  a  13-inch 
mortar,  and  5  other  vessels.  The  fleet  car- 
ried  more    than    200   guns. 

Farragut  bombarded  the  forts  for  six  days 
with  his  mortar  boats  without  much  effect 
The  Confederate  loss  was  14  killed  and  39 
wounded.  It  was  then  decided  to  run  by 
the  forts.  The  obstructions  were  opened  la 
the  face  of  a  heavy  flre.  and  the  fleet  formed 
in  three  divisions  and  awaited  the  signal. 
It  was  given  at  half  past  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  24.  1862.  Capt.  Bailey 
led  off  with  his  division  of  8  vesseVi.  Un- 
der the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  they  passed 
the  obstructions  and  ran  by  the  forts 
against  the  current  In  a  stream  less  than 
half  a  mile  wide,  escaping  the  blazing  rafts 
only  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
by  the  Confederate  gunboats  eager  to  begin 
the  flght  The  second  division  of  the  fleet 
was  led  through  t^e  flery  gauntlet  by  the 
Hartford,  with  Farragut  on  board.  The  8fH- 
ota,  carrying  Fleet  Captain  Bell,  led  fhe 
third  division.  The  Kennebec,  Itaaca,  and 
Winona  failed  to  pass  the  forts,  becoming 
entangled  in  the  rafts  and  floating  debris 
and  delayed  beyond  the  dawn.  The  latter 
lost  all  but  one  man  of  her  rifled-gnn  crew. 
Having  passed  the  forts  the  fleet  savagely 
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statistics  of  asrrlculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  State  at  215.597.  comprising 
22  030.367  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
Improvements,  at  $1,451,481,495.  The  aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre  was  $32.13, 
aealnst  $24.34  in  1900.  The  value  of  do- 
mestic animals,  poultrv.  etc.,  was  $183,090,- 
844,  Including  2.423.003  cattle,  valued  at 
$83,062,242:  59.008  horses.  $80,043,312; 
4.052  mules.  $650,407:  666.179  swine,  $5.- 
005.272:  930.300  sheep.  $4,839,651.  and 
poultry,  $7,879,388.  The  yield  and  value 
of  field  cropsi  for  1911  was:  Corn.  530.000 
acres,  20.405.000  bushels.  $15,712,000; 
wheat,  845.000  acres.  6.728.000  bushels, 
S6.392.000:  oats.  1.310  000  acres,  38.645.- 
OOO  bushels,  $19,709,000:  rye.  135,000 
acres,  2.254.000  bushels.  $2,006,000:  po- 
tatoes. 375.000  acres.  27.750.000  bushels, 
$24,975,000:  hay.  4.763.000  acres.  4.858.- 
000  tons.  $86.958.000 :  tobacco,  3.800  acres, 
5.054.000  pounds.  $525,616.  The  State 
ranks  fourth  in  the  production  of  Iron  ore, 
the  output  for  1910  being  1,287,209  tons, 
valued  st  $3,848,683. 

In  1906  the  output  of  talc  was  67.800 
tons,  worth  $626,000.  and  9.642.178  barrels 
of  salt,  worth  $2,335,150.  In  1907.  1.375.- 
020  tons  of  iron  ore.  valued  at  $2,820,135. 
mostly  magnetite,  were  mined.  The  yield 
of  crude  petroleum  was  valued  at  $2,127,- 
748,  the  natural  gaa  at  $766,157,  the  min- 
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eral  water  at  $686,574.  and  the  bnilding 
■tone,  cement,  clay  products,  etc.,  at  $21,- 
917.152. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  New  York  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  48,203.  The  amount  of  capital 
Invested  was  $3,334,278,000.  giving  employ, 
ment  to  1,289,098  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $2,108,607,000,  and  turning  out 
finished  goods  worth  $3,814,661,000.  Sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $873,771,- 
000.  Preeminent  among  the  industries  of 
the  State  is  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
This  factory  industry  originated  in  the 
State  about  1835,  and  by  1880  it  was  first 
among  the  Industries  of  the  State.  In  1905 
New  York  was  first  in  the  production  of 
clothing. 

The  BUgar-refining  business,  though  con- 
ducted In  only  eight  establishments,  turned 
out  $116,438,838  worth  of  finished  goods. 
Next  in  importance  to  sugar  comes  the 
manufacture  of  iron  ware  and  machinery. 
Printing  and  the  manufacture  of  liquors, 
bread,  tobacco,  meats  and  fiour  follow  in 
importance  in  the  order  named.  Dairying 
is  carried  on  in  1,766  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  $9,066,426.  and  the  annual  out- 

?ut  exceeds  $31,000,000.  Th<e  textile  indus- 
ries  turned  out  $114,371,226  worth  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  silks,  carpets, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  In  1905.  In  1906 
the  flour  and  grist  mills  made  $54,546,435 
worth  of  breadstuffs.  The  issues  from  the 
printing  presses  brought  $137,985,751,  near- 
ly half  of  which  was  from  periodical  papers, 
printed  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian. 
Spanish,  Hebrew,  Scandinavian,  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian, Chinese.  Japanese,  Arabic,  Greek, 
Hungarian,  and  twenty-six  other  languages. 
New  York  City  is  the  third  shipping  port 
of  the  world,  London  and  Liverpool  taklnir 
precedence.  The  Imports  for  1907-08 
amounted  to  $688,215,938,  and  the  exports 
to  $701,062,913:  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
trade  was:  entered,  12,154,780  tons; 
cleared.  11,939,964  tons. 

In  1906  there  were  8,336  miles  of  steam 
railway  and  3,804  miles  of  electric  line. 
The  population  in  1910  was  9,113.279. 

New  York  (see  also  Hudson;  New  York 
City): 

Boundary  line  with  New  Jersey,  re- 
ferred to,  1268. 

Branch  mint  in,  recommended,  2352. 

Canadian  outrages  on  frontier  of,  dis- 
cussed, 1618,  1676,  1695^  1840. 

Canals  in,  recommendations  regard- 
ing, 3334. 

Colonial  history  of,  referred  to,  1954. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  evi- 
dence of  ratification  of  amendments 
to,  by,  67,  164,  166. 

Courts  in — 

Crowded    condition  of   docket   of, 

discussed,  5119. 
Recommendations  regarding,  4633. 

Judge,  additional,  for  southern  dis- 
trict of,  recommended,  5098. 

Judges  of  United  States  circuit  court 
for  district  of,  opinion  of,  regard- 
ing pensions,  115. 

Sheriffs  in,  duties  of,  respecting  pris- 
oners, 67. 

Statue  of  George  Clinton  presented 
to  Congress  by,  4214, 

Unlawful  expeditions  in,  1616,  2697. 
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Kew  York,  Tbe,  mentioned,  6313.  New  York  Journal  of  Oommerca,  spu- 
New  York  and  Montana  Iron  Mining  rions  proclamation  printed  in,  orders 
and  Manofactnring  Co.,  act  to  enable  regarding,  3438. 
purchase  of  lands  by,  vetoed,  3614.  New  York  World,  spurious  proclama- 
New  York  Oity:  tion    printed    in,    orders    regarding. 
Act  to  authorize  New  York  and  New  3438. 
Jersey  Bridge  Companies  to   con-  Kew    Zealand. — ^The    Dominion    of    New 
struct  bridge  across  Hudson  Biver  Zealand  is  distant  aboat  1,200  miles  south- 
at,   vetoed,   5912.  east  of  the  mainland  of  Australia,  and  con- 
Ancient    obelisk    presented    to,    by  slats  of  three  main  Islands  In  the  South 
Egyptian  Qpverinent.  4520.  W  i^a'^lte^'S??-  XZ  VtS,^eS;"'?l'-<§i"*l: 
Branch  mint  in,  recommended,  2352,  latitude   and    162"    E.-172'>    W.    longitude, 
2407,  2500.  ^i^h  several  groups  of  smaller  Islands  lying 
Centennial   ceIeb«tion   of  inaugnra-  ^^ ^f^^r^Zi^^ftll'  K^JS'/n'^ffia 
tion  of  President  Washington  to  trayerses  the  west  side  of  the  South  Island, 
be  held  in,  5371.  culminating  In  Mount  Cook.  12.349  feet  In 
Pfn<>lAniftf  Inn  rpvorrlincr   S4K<4  height.     The  North  Island  is  less  generally 
i:'roclamation  regarding,  MOd.  elevated.     The   North   Island   has  a  large 
Uustom-house  m —  central  lake   (Taupo)    36  miles  long,  from 
Affairs  of,  investigated,  1952,  2007.  which  the  river  Walkato   flows  northwest 
4400                   CI         '                      '  to  the  sea.     The  celebrated  "pink  terraces" 
'»■'*•«'•  of  Rotomahana,   formed   by   the  deposit  of 
Expenses  of,  referred  to,  2010.  gtuca  tinted  with  oxide  of  Iron,  were  de- 
Beport  of  commissioners  referred  stroyed  by  volcanic  action  In  1886.  but  arc 
tn    200*1    2014    4402  again  In  process  of  formation.     The  South 
A«fw;t^  ^'^;    /«ifut*f;      ?«^.-«  J»»"^  *»*■  ™*°y  ^'P^n^  takes  of  great  depth. 
Authority   for    instituting   inveati-  The  extremes  of  dally  temperature  vary 
gation  demanded,  1952.  throughout  the  year  only  by  an  average  of 
Benlv  of  Pr<»Ri<)eTit   1052  20*.    The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
nm^JI^i   JLl^^Ah  llll  ,»—««.  ^^^^^   Dominion  for   the   different  seasons 
OfBcers  of,  suspended  and  reasons  ig ;  gpring,  56" :  summer,  63" ;  autumn,  57* ; 
therefor,  4463.  and  winter,  48**. 

Begulations      governing     appoint-  ,  .^^J^^'Z^^^^^.'^^  /^"**  ^?  ***«  ^2^^^ 

^^r>4^»  .nil  Tx*A««i^4-:^«i.  ;«  APcno  Island  of  New  Zealand  was  discovered  by 

ments  and  promotions  in,  4502,  ^bel  Jansen  Tasman.   the  navigator   (voy- 

5157.  aging   under   the   direction   of   the    Netlier- 

Beport  on,  discussed,  4588.  lands'  Bast  India  Company)    on  December 

Tk^^v  •+    •K^.A  ^^r^r^^^4■JA    OAAO  13,  1642,    The  Islands  were  visited  In  1769 

Dock  at,  about  completed,  2669.  5  •  Captain  Cook,  who  returned  to  them  in 

East  Biver  at,  appropriation  for  re-  1773.  1774,  and  1777.     in  1793  the  Gov- 

moval    of   Flood   Bock  in,  recom-  ^P{9^^r^^A^^  fi^^l}^  7^,^^^  despatched 

n^^T.At^A    ATQSi  H.M.S.  Doedalus  to  the  Islands  on  a  dlp- 

menaea,  «'»o.  lomatic   mission.      The    first  settlement   of 

Maltreatment  of  passenffers  and  sea-  Europeans  was  made  In  1814.  but  no  colo- 

men  on  ships  plying  oetween  As-  nlzatlon   took  place   until   1825.     In   1840 

pi^wall  and.  referreS  to    3413.  Brlt..h  .o^verolj^.^y  w."„P«.c;.Jmed   .nd^on 

JNavy-yara  at,  new  boiler  ror,  recom-  patent,  erected  Into  n  separate  colony  dis- 

mended,  4681.  tinct  from  New  South  Wales. 

Post-office    in,    rulM    governing   ap-  ^^  ^^  population 

pomtments    and    promotions    in,  European 

4507.  Area  in  Population 

Bef erred  to,  4588.  Uaads                 J^nalwh    CWusof 

Provision     for     accommodation     of  „    ,,,    ^                        ^"..i^      i?i~ 

United  States  courts  in,  discussed,  £^?gyj'— — ';    triS^     J2;Iig 

2832.  Stewart  Island 605  357 

Provision  for  defense  of,  447.  Chatham  Wands. . . . .........         376            258 

steamship  Hne  bet           Havre  M.d,  ^-ig^r^tyr^Vni^^ 

referred  to,  201 1,  21 73.  Cktok.  and  other  lalanda ....          720         12,598 

Subtreasury   in,   regulations  govern-      Blaori  Population —       49.844 

ing   appointments  and  promotions  ^^^ 104  35^    1.070,910 

m,  4502. 

Wew  ITork  ITs.rbor*  Oovemment. — The  Constltntlon  rests  upon 

Ar.Jt^l!^iJii^^J^^  •^«»^,,.l   ^4»  -m^^  tlJe  Act  of   1852.   under  which   the  execu- 

Appropriation  for  removal  of  Flood  tlve  authority  is  entrusted  to  a  Governor 

Bock  in,  recommended,  4788.  apoolnted  by   the   Crown   and  aided  by  a 

Naval  parade  to  be  held  in,  5760.  Council    of   Ministers,    with   a   Legislature 

New  buildings  for  recruiting  service  ^  pSlament*'  consists    of    a     Legislative 

at,  referred  to,  4664.  Council  appointed  by  the  Governor   (prior 

Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  to   1891   the  appointments   ^'^^fe^Jor  »fe : 

nr^.i.!  ♦«  K-  Tsi^^^A  A«  TJ*»^i*v-«>-  T-  since  that  date  for  7  years  only),  at  present 

World  to  be  placed  on  Bedloe's  Is-  consisting  of  42  members:  and  a  House  of 

land  in.      (See  Liberty  Enlighten-  Representatives,  consisting  of  80  members 

inff  the  World.)  elected  for  3  years.     Four  of  the  members 

•j^_-    %r«»w     TMiiiAM         /a«A      TrtAittr%  are  Maoris  elected  by  the  natives.     Women 

*??.^  ^V^     iMlaiia,        (See     Indian  ^^e  entitled  to  register  as  electors  and  to 

Tnbee.)  vote  at  the  elections  for  Members  of  the 
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Hew  ZMlADdr-OMltfniievl. 

House  of  RepresentatiTeB,  bnt  are  not  quml- 

ilied    for   election    or    for   appointment   to 

the    LegislatiTe  CounclL       The  capital   ta 

Wellington. 

Army.— The  New  Zealand  Defence  Porceo 
conalflt  of  the  N.  Z.  Staff  Corps  (Officers), 
the  I^ermaoont  Staff,  and  the  Boyal  New 
Zealand  Artillery. 

Military  training  Is  compulsory  on  all 
male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
25.  The  Peace  Bffcctlye  Is  about  30,000 
of  all  ranks.  The  material  from  which  the 
AuBtrallan  and  New  Zealand  armies  are 
being  constructed  is  the  flncRt  in  the  world. 

Navy. — The  Dominion  possesses  the  snper- 
dreadnoQght  battle  cruiser  New  Zealand 
(18,800  tons),  which  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  H.  M.  Admiralty,  and  tor- 
pedo-boats and  submarine-mining  steamers; 
the  Calliope  Doclc,  capable  of  docking  two 
warships,  was  subsidized  by  the  Imperial 
Government  In  1808. 

Finaiuie. — The  annual  reyennes  amount  to 
nearly  £12.000,000,  and  the  expenditures 
are  aoout  the  same  amount.  The  debt  was 
stated  in  1913  as  £90,000,000.  The  Brit- 
ish system  of  money  is  In  use. 

Education, — ^Tbe  State  system  of  educa- 
tion is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory ;  there 
are  also  310  private  schools,  with  20.238 
scholars,  and  in  addition,  104  Tillage 
schools  for  the  Maoris.  The  higher  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  and 
larse  towns  is  carried  on  In  32  endowed 
colleges  and  grammar  schools. 

Production  and  Industry.— The  area  of 
the  two  main  Inlands  Is  65,440.815  acres, 
and  the  total  extent  of  land  under  all  kinds 
of  crop,  and  of  land  broken  up  but  not 
nnder  crop,  is  1.729,504  acres,  while  there 
are  14.214.741  acres  of  land  in  sown  grass, 
of  which  9.214.615  acres  had  not  been  pre- 
Tiously  ploughed.  Amongst  the  forest  pro- 
ductions are  the  Kauri  pine  (found  only 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  islands), 
much  Tslued  for  shipbuilding  snd  for  Its 
resin  (Kauri  gum).  New  Zealand  flax  is 
used    for    the   manufacture   of    ropes   and 

JAre  fttoch.— The  cattle  in  1911  numbered 
2.020.171:  sheep,  23,760,153  (in  April, 
1912)  :  pigs,  348.754 :  and  horses,  mules 
and  asses.  404.688.  The  pastures  of  the 
South  Island  produce  the  celebrated  sheep 
of  the  Canterbury  Plain. 

Jf<iu;roI«.— Coal -mining  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est  Industries.  Gold-mlnIng,  both  alluylal 
and  quartz,  is  an  Important  industry  In 
many  di)*trlctR.  and  rich  iron  ore.  in  the 
form  of  iron  sand,  has  been  found  In  Tara- 
nakl.  and  in  the  form  of  brown  hematite 
at   Parapara :   copper   Is  also   found. 

Dependencim  of  New  Zealand. — Antipodes 
Group.  Auckland  Islands,  Bounty  iRlands 
and  Campbell  Islands,  all  uninhabited. 
Chstliam  Islands  snd  Cook  Islands.  The 
Cook  and  other  Islands,  annexed  to  the  Brit- 
ish Rmpire  in  October,  1900.  and  included 
In  the  boundaries  of  New  Zealand  since 
June.  1901.  consist  of  the  islands  of  Raro- 
tonga.  Altntakl.  Mangala.  Atlu.  Maake»  Miti- 
aro.  The  Herveys  and  Takntea. 
Kew  Zealand: 

Sequestration  of  lands  in,  elaimed  by 
William  Webster,  referred  to,  4327. 

Titles  to  lands  in,  claimed  by  Ameri- 
can citizens,  referred  to,  5179. 
Newbem  (N.  O.),  Capture  of.— After  se- 
curing Roanoke  Island  Bnmside  proceeded 
to  the  execution  of  another  clause  of  his 
orders  by  advancing  upon  Newbern.  March 
14,  1862.  he  landed  a  force  of  men  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Neuse  RiTer,  eighteen  miles  be- 
low the  city.     They  adTsaced  within  Htb 


miles  of  the  place  where  they  enconntered  a 
redoubt,  which  was  taken  by  assault.  The 
bridge  oyer  the  Trent,  a  tributary  of  the 
Neuse,  was  burned  by  the  Confederates  as 
they  retreated.  With  the  capture  of  New- 
bem 46  heavy  guns,  3  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  fell 
Into  Bumside's  hands.  The  Federal  loss  was 
90  killed  and  466  wounded.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  was  23  killed,  58  wounded,  and 
about  2.500  prisoners. 
Kewburg  Addresses.-— There  were  many 
things  to  criticise  and  much  to  complain 
of  In  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  but  heroic  achievement  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  a  rule,  over- 
shadowed the  Jealousies  of  officers  and  the 
complaints  of  men.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates 
had  always  been  a  rival  of  Washington 
for  command  of  the  army,  snd  frequently 
conspired  against  the  latter's  popularity. 
In  1783,  while  Washington's  army  was  en- 
camped at  Newburg,  two  anonymous  ap- 
peals were  issued  to  the  officers,  urging 
them  to  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  money  due  them  by  Con- 

5ress.  The  appeals  were  written  by  Capt. 
.rmstrong,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  sup- 
Sjsed  to  have  been  Instigated  by  the 
otes  faction.  Washington  Immediately 
denounced  the  meeting  as  subversive  of 
discipline  and  called  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  officers  to  consider  the  matter.  Gates 
was  placed  In  the  chair.  Washington's 
friends  carried  motions  characterising  as 
**lnfamous  proposals"  the  suggestions  of  the 
Newburg  addresses,  snd  furthermore  de- 
claring their  unshaken  confidence  in  Con- 
gress. 

Kewfonndland. — ^The  Island  of  Newfound- 
land Is  situated  between  46"  S7'-57*  39*  N. 
laUtude  and  52*  35'-59*  25'  W.  longitude, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Gulf  St  Law- 
rence, and  is  separated  from  the  North 
American  Continent  by  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  The  island  is  about  817  miles  long 
and  816  miles  broad,  and  Is  triangular  in 
shape,  with  Cape  Baold  north.  Cape  Race 
southeast,  and  Cape  Ray  southwest  at  the 
angles. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  coast  Is  extreme- 
ly rugged,  and  the  coastal  regions  are  moun- 
tainous, the  north  and  ea»t  bclna  excessively 
cold  owing  to  the  quantities  oiTlce  brought 
down  from  the  Greenland  seas.  The  Interior 
is  undulathig  and  Is  covered  with  tolts 
(round  hills)  Interspersed  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  swamps,  but  containing  many  fertile 
▼alleys,  where  the  climate  is  favorable  to 
agriculture,  and  a  great  wealth  of  forests, 
mainly  of  pine  and  birch.  The  climate  is 
salubrious,  and  the  people  are  a  strong, 
hcslthy,  hardy,  industrious  race.  The  ther- 
mometer seldom  falls  below  sero  In  winter, 
and  ranges  in  the  shade  in  summer  from 
70^  to  80*. 

History. — Newfoundland  Is  the  oldest 
English  <  ilony  in  America,  for  it  was  dis- 
coyered  by  John  Cabot  en  June  24,  1497; 
the  first  land  seen  was  hailed  as  Prima 
Vista— the  present  Cape  Bona  vista.  The 
island  was  afterwards  Tisited  (1500)  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal, 
and  soon  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
fishing  industiT*  with  settlements  of  Portu- 
guese, Blscsvans,  and  French.  In  August, 
1583,  the  island  was  formally  occupied  by 
Sir  numphrey  Gilbert,  in  the  name  or  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  the  whole  island  was  acknowledged 
to  be  British.  A  Governor  was  first  appoint- 
ed in  1728.  and  In  1885  ''Responsible  gov- 
ernment"  was  accorded   to   the  Islsnd. 

Qovemment. — Tlie  executive  Is  entrusted 
to  a  Govemor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  aid- 
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Kowfonndlaild — Continmed. 

ed  by  an   Rzecutlye  CounciU  with  a  Leff- 

lilature  of  two  houses. 

ABmi.  A2VD   POPULATION. 

Area  in  Popuktioa 
Ensliah        1911 

Newfoundland 42.750       238,670 

LabndorCoasI 120,000  3.940 

Total 162.750       242.610 

Production  and  Jndiutry. — ^The  Inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  located  on  the  coast-line  of 
the  shore  and  bays,  and  for  the  greater  part 
are  engaged  in  flshing — for  cod  in  summer, 
and  seal  fishing  in  winter  and  spring;  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  lumbering  are  also  en- 
gaging attention,  while  large  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  have  been  erected.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  interior  is  practically  In  a 
state  of  nnture;  but  their  railways  have 
opened  up  large  tracts  of  rich  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  timber  lands  hitherto  of  small 
Talue.  There  were  770  miles  of  railway 
open  in  1911. 

Shipping. — On  Dec.  81,  1910,  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  of  Newfoundland  consisted 
of  3.818  sailing  yessels  of  132.510  tons, 
and  68  steam  yessels  of  14,041  tons. 

The  Capital,  St.  John's  (population  82,- 
292).  contains  two  cathedrals,  seycral 
banks,  and  numerous  public  buildlnirA. 

LABRADOR,  a  dependency  of  Newfound- 
land, forms  the  most  easterly  part  of  Amer- 
ica, and  extends  from  Blanc  Sablon,  in  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  on  the  south,  to  Cape 
Chudleigh.  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Straits  (or  to  Cape  Wolstenholme).  on  the 
north :  the  boundaries  between  Quebec  and 
Labrador  being  a  matter  of  keen  controversy 
which  is  expected  to  come  up  for  settlement 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  I^brador  possesses  valuable  cod, 
herring,  trout  and  salmon  fisheries.  One 
of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  the  universe 
Is  provided  by  the  Great  Falls  of  I^brador. 
on  the  Hamilton  River.  The  Inhabitants  of 
this  850  miles  of  coastal  America  are  main- 
ly Eskimos,  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunting. 
There  are  no  towns,  but  there  are  Moravian 
mission  stations  at  Maggovik,  Hopedale, 
Nain,  Okak.  Hebron  and  Klllinek.  Pulp 
and  paper  mills  have  been  founded  at  Sand- 
wich Bay  and  Hamilton  Inlet,  to  deal  with 
the  almost  Inexhaustible  supoly  of  tlmbor. 

Trade  with  the  United  fiftotes.— The  value 
of  mercbandlse  Imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Newfoundland  and  I^brador  for 
the  year  1913  was  $4,888,618,  and  goods 
to  the  value  of  $1,151,875  were  sent  thither 
— a  balance  of  $3,736,743  In  favor  of  the 
United  States. 
Kewfoimdland: 

Certain  articles  of  treaty  at  Wash- 
ington extended  to,  4227,  4243. 

Commercial     intercourse     with,     re- 
ferred to,  2867. 

Importations  from,  proclamation  re- 
moving duties  on,  2922. 

Postal  convention  with,  4203. 

Beciproeity  with,  6717. 
Newport,  Vt.,  privileges  of  othet  porta 

granted  to,  by  proclamation,  3428. 
Kewspapers,  transportation  of: 

Beferred  to,  120,  124. 

Bepeal  tax  on,  recommended,  134. 
Kes     Perc6     IndlanB.      (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Kai  Perc4  War.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 


Niagara,  Tba,  employed  to  return  ne- 
groes to  Africa,  3058. 
Niagara  Falls: 

American  victory  on  Canadian  side 
of,  533. 

Attack  of  American  forces  upon  Brit- 
ish troops  near,  unsuccessful,  SOL 

Ship  canal  around,  discussed,  4150. 
Nicaragua. — Nicaragua  is  the  largest  of 
the  Central  American  Republics  and  is  situ- 
ated between  10*  45'-15*  N.  lat.  and  83* 
40'-87*  SS*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Honduras  and  on  the  south  by 
Costa  Rica,  the  Atlanilc  and  l*aclflc  Oceans 
washing  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The 
Atlantic  (Caribbean  or  Mosquito)  coast  of 
about  300  miles  is  low  and  swampy,  with 
numerous  lagoons  and  estuaries,  with  har- 
bors at  Grads  A  Dios,  in  the  extreme 
northeast,  Blueflelds,  and  San  Juan  del 
Norte  or  Grey  town  in  the  extreme  south. 
The  Pacific  Coast  of  about  200  miles  is 
rocky  and  elevated,  but  possesses  good  har- 
bors in  Fonseca,  Corinto,  Brlto  aod  San 
Juan  del  Sur.  The  area  is  51,600  square 
miles. 

Physical  Features. — A  mountain  ranee 
known  In  the  southeast  as  the  Cordillera  de 
Yolalna  runs  from  the  Caribbean  coast  to 
the  northwestern  boundary.  I'arallel  with 
this  range  and  close  to  the  Pacific  Is  a  range 
of  volcanic  peaks,  of  which  several  are  liable 
to  eruption.  Between  these  ranges  are  low- 
lying  plains  and  the  liakes  of  Nicaragua  and 
Managua  and  east  of  the  main  range  the 
country  slopes  gradually  to  the  low- lying 
Mosquito  Coast 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wanks  or 
Cocos  or  Segovia,  which  forms  part  of  the 
northern  boundary  with  Honduras:  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  its  tributary,  the  Tuma :  the 
San  Juan,  which  forms  part  of  the  southern 
boundary  with  Costa  Rica  and  flows  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean  at  San 
Juan  del  Norte.  The  main  hydrographical 
features  of  the  country  are  the  vast  lakes, 
Nicaragua  and  Managua.  Lake  Nicaragua 
has  a  total  area  of  almost  3,000  square 
miles  and  a  total  length  of  over  100  miles. 
The  lake  contains  numerous  Islands  and  is- 
lets, the  largest  containing  the  two  volcanic 
peaks  of  Ometepe  and  Madera.  Lake  Mana- 
gua is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  has  a 
total  area  of  580  square  miles.  The  Pane- 
loya  channel  connects  the  two  lakes,  but  the 
higher  level  of  Managua  presents  a  navi- 
gable connection  between  the  two  lakes. 

History. — Nicaragua  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  In  1502  and  was  overrun  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Davlla  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Spanish  Captaincj-Oeneral  of  Guate- 
mala until  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Colo- 
nies. In  1821  Nicaragua  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence of  Spain  and  from  182.V1839 
formed  part  of  the  Federation  of  Central 
American  States,  but  since  1830  the  Repub- 
lic has  been  Independent. 

Oovemment. — ^The  Constitution  rests  on 
the  fundamental  law  of  Nov.  10,  1911  (as 
amended  in  1913),  and  is  that  of  a  een- 
trallzed  republic.  The  President  is  elected 
by  direct  suffrage  for  four  years.  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  until  Dec  81,  1916, 
Adolf o  Dias. 

Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  of  IS  mem- 
bers and  a  Chamber  of  40  deputies,  elected 
in  both  Instances  for  4  years  and  renewable 
as  to  one  half  biennially. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  at  the  Capital, 
and  courts  of  appeal  at  Tieon,  Massy  a  and 
Blueflelds.  with  courts  of  first  instance  in 
all  centres  of  population. 
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Senrice  in  the  Army  Is  compulBory  and 
imiTersai  between  the  ages  of  17  and  65. 

Sthnography,— On  the  east  coast  are 
many  unciTliized  tribal  Indians  known  as 
Moaquitos.  their  numbers  being  estimated 
at  30.000,  wtiile  pure-blooded  Indians  are 
still  iWlng  in  the  central  districts.  There 
Is  also  a  sprinkling  of  i^uropeans  and  their 
descendants,  the  greater  number  being  Span- 
ish and  Gorman.  The  total  population  is 
about  600.000. 

Production  and  IndUBtry. — ^The  principal 
airricuitural    product    is    coffee,    which    is 

S'own,    princlpaily    in    the    department    of 
atagalpa.  under  German  management  and 
exported   to   Hamburg.     Bananas   are   also 

Sown  in  the  eastern  districts  and  on  the 
osquito  coast.  Rice,  beans,  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated,  but  large 
qaantltiea  of  foodstuffs  are  imported.  The 
live  stock  includes  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs. 
The  forest  products  are  important,  manog- 
any  and  rubber  being  exported. 

Gold  and  silTer,  copper,  coal  petroleum, 
and  precious  stones  are  found,  the  gold  ex- 
port in  1010  exceeding  £200.000.  The  mines 
are  not  fully  developed. 

ManufactureB. — Leatlier  and  furniture, 
beer  and  spirits,  tobacco,  candles  and  soap 
are  among  the  principal  industries,  those 
connected  with  cattle  raising  being  the 
most  Important.  The  imports  are  princi- 
pally cottons  and  other  manufactured  goods 
riom  the  United  States. 

Foreign  Trade.— df  the  imports  50  per 
cent  are  from  the  United  States  and  15  per 
cent  from  Germany;  the  exports,  40  per 
cent  to  the  United  States,  lo  per  cent  to 
Germany,  and  12  per  cent  to  Prance. 

RailwayB. — ^A  line.  172  mllefl  in  length, 
runs  from  the  principal  port  of  Corlnto  to 
Leon  Managua  and  Granada  on  the  lakes, 
whence  a  line  of  steamers  runs  at  regular 
intervals  to  the  southern  shores.  Many  lines 
are  projected.  Including  a  tranR-lsthmns  sys- 
tem to  Monkey  Point,  on  the  Caribbean. 

POhU  and  Telegraphs. — In  1908  there 
were  135  post  offices  and  130  telegraph 
ofBces,  with  1.591  miles  of  line,  the  Re- 
Dobllc  being  linked  up  with  the  Pacific  cable 
from  Mexico  to  Peru. 

Shipping. — In  1908  the  ports  were  visited 
by  804  vessels,  mainly  united  States  and 
German.  The  Pacific  harbors  are  the  most 
frequented,  Corlnto  t>eing  the  chief  com- 
mercial port. 

Debt.— In  May.  1009,  the  NIcaraguan 
Government  obtained  a  foreign  loan  of 
£1,250,000,  issuing  gold  bonds  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent.  The  product  of  the  sale  of 
these  bonds  was  to  pay  off  the  British  loan 
of  1886  (£245.000).  and  the  United  States 
loan  of  1904  ($1,000,000).  while  $2,175,000 
was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
railroad  from  T^ke  Nicaragua  to  Monkey 
Point  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  1911 
government  entered  Into  negotiations  for  a 
120.000,000  gold  loan  in  the  United  States. 
Tn  June,  1912.  the  government  defaulted 
In  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  6  per 
cent  bonds,  and  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  bondholders  for  the  substitution 
of  other  securities  with  a  scheme  of  pay- 
ments. Up  to  September.  1913,  the  Amer- 
ican bankers  had  advanced  only  $1,000,000, 
while  they  hold  as  security  all  the  revenues 
(including  customs  and  railways)  and  prac- 
tically control   the  Banco   Nacional. 

Citiea. — Capital,  Managua.  Population, 
85.000.  Others  are  I^eon  (65.000),  Granada 
(20.000).  Matagalpa.  Masaya,  Jinotega, 
rhinandega,  Estell,  Boaco,  Jinotepe,  and 
Greytown. 

The  unit  of  value  is  the  gold  eodoha  of 
100  centavos,  worth  $1  tn  United  States 
eorrency,   the  paper  peso  fluctuating,  and 


being  worth  about  8  cents.  In  conjunction 
with  the  United  States  loan  scheme  a  mone- 
tary reform  has  been  introduced.  Token 
money  of  the  sUndard  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar  is  issued  by  the  Banco  Na- 
cional, and  the  paper  pesos  are  convertible 
at  the  rate  of  12.50  per  cordoba. 

Trade  toiih  the  United  States, — The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Nicaragua 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1913 
was  $2,925,807,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$1,487,939  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of 
$1,487,868  in  favor  of  the   United   States. 

Nicaragua   (see  also  Mosquito  Indian 

Strip):  • 

Adventurers  undertalce   to  establish 

government  in,  2814. 
American    citizens    in,   outrages   on, 

3048. 
Arrest   of  William   Walker   in,   dis- 
cussed, 2997,  3001,  3017. 
Bombardment  of  San  Juan.        (See 

San  Juan,  Nicaragua.) 
Boundary  line  with  Costa  Rica — 
Arbitration  of,  referred  to   Presi- 
dent of  United  States  and  award 
of,  discussed,  5369. 
Proposition  for  settlement  of,  re- 

ferred  to,  2736. 
Settlement     of,     indispensable    to 
commencement     of    ship    canal, 
2702. 
Survey  of  port  and  river  San  Juan 
to  be  made,  3444. 
British  authority  and  aggressions  in, 

discussed,  2571. 
British  troops  landed  at  Bluefields. 

(See  Mosquito  Indian  Strip.) 
Civil  convulsions  in,  discussed,  2657. 
Claims    of    United    States    against, 
3048,  3100,  3175. 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred 
to,  4460. 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  protection 
of  canal  through,  discussed,  2580, 
2617,  2903,  2943,  3117. 
Correspondence  regarding,   transmit- 
ted, 2722,  2894. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  discussed, 

2948,  4562,  6264,  6427. 
Distracted     condition,    referred    to, 

2869,  2905,  2947. 
Expedition  against — 

Discussed,  2978,  2997,  3000. 
Proclamation    against,    by    Presi- 
dent— 
Buchanan,  3027. 
Pierce,  2921. 
Referred  to,  3001,  3017. 
Forfeiture  of  concessions  of,  to  Nic- 
aragua Canal,  referred  to,  5960. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 

for  surrender  of,  4067,  4100. 
Grant  of  exclusive  right  of  transit 
over  territory  of,  to  European,  re- 
ferred to,  3987. 
Greytown — 
Bombardment  of,  and  reasons  for, 
discussed,  2814. 
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HiCAragnii— Oojitifwed. 

Claims  arisinff  out  of,  2995,  3049. 
Complaints  of  foreign  powers  re- 
garding, 2814. 
Vessels  from,  duties  on,  suspend- 
ed by  proclamation,  4872. 
Honduras  and,  treaties  with,  proposed 

by  Taf  t,  7663. 
Measures  for  protection  of  American 
citizens   and    property   in,  recom- 
mended, 3048,  3069,  3100,  3181. 
*  Minister   of,    to   United   States,    re- 
ceived, 2906. 
Return  of,  referred  to,  2948. 
Ministers  from  two  contending  par- 
ties   in,    not   received   by    United 
States,  2948. 
Mosquito  Indian  Strip,  aifairs  of,  dis- 
cussed. (See  Mosquito  Indian  Strip.) 
Negotiations  with,  transmission  of  in- 
formation    regarding,     refused, 
2690. 
Transmitted,  2695. 
Beport  of  T.  C.  Beynolds  on,  trans- 
mitted, 5116. 
Bevolutions  in,  discussed,  5870,  6432. 
Rupture   with   Costa  Rica  amicably 

settled,  6325,  6426. 
Tariff  laws   or,  evidence  of  modifl- 
cations  of,  proclaimed,  5698. 
Discussed,  5747. 
Transit   way   across,    discussed    and 
measures  for  protection  of,  rec- 
ommended, 2813,  2901,  2947,  3046, 
3069,  3100,  3181.   (See  also  Nica- 
ragua Canal.) 
Treaty  regarding,  between  United 
States  and — 
Honduras,  3116. 
Nicaragua,  3047,  4825,  4843. 
Treaty  and  negotiations  with,  regard- 
ing Nicaragua  CanaL     (See  Nica- 
ragua  Canal.) 
Treaty  of,  with — 
France,  3121. 
Great  Britain,  3170. 
Treaty   with,    transmitted    and   dis- 
cussed by  President — 
Arthur,  4825.  4843. 
Buchanan,  3100,  3108. 
Fillmore,  2602. 
Grant,  4067,  4100. 
Johnson,  3779,  3885. 
Lincoln,  3273. 
Pierce,  2870,  2883. 
Taylor,  2671. 
Batification  of,  discussed,  3273. 
Failure  of,  referred  to,  3114. 
Withdrawn,  4888. 
Discussed,  4912. 
Vessels  of — 
Discriminatinff  duties  on,  suspend- 
ed by  proclamation,  3416. 
Duties  on  vessels  from  San  Juan 
del  Norte  suspended  by  procla- 
mation, 4872. 


Nicaragua,  Treaty  witlt— The  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  nayigatlon,  and  as 
to  Isthmian  transit,  was  denounced  bj 
Nicaragua  to  take  effect  in  1902.  The  ex- 
tradition treaty  of  1870  was  also  denounced 
by  Nicaragua  to  take  effect  In  the  same 

?ear.  The  protocol  with  Nicaragua  of  190O 
or  the  construction  of  an  interoceanlc  ca- 
nal proyided  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  empowered  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  such  portion  of  the  territory  of  Nica- 
ragua as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  to 
construct  a  ship  canal  from  a  point  near 
San  Juan  del  Norte  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
through  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Brlte,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  As  a  preliminary  to  nego- 
tiations It  Is  agreed  that  the  details  of 
the  canal  construction  be  the  same  as  those 
contained  In  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
pending  decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     (See  Extradition  Treaties.) 

Nicaragua  also  became  a  party  to  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary 
claims  and  the  protection  of  Inventions, 
etc..  which  was  signed  In  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910  and  proclaimed  in  Washington  July 
29.  1914.  (See  South  and  Central  America, 
Treaties  with.) 

Niearagna  OanaL— A  proposed  ship  canal 
across  the  Bepnblic  of  Nicaragua  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  As 
early  as  1522  Lake  Nicaragua  was  entered 
from  the  western  coast  and  explored  by 
Spanish  navigators.  In  1650  Antonio  Gal- 
vao,  a  Portuguese,  proposed  four  routes 
for  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  one 
by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San 
Juan  Klver.  Later  surveys  were  made  by 
the  Spanish  and  Central  American  govern- 
ments. In  1850  Col.  O.  W.  Chllds  sur- 
veyed a  canal  route  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  the  Pacific.  More  complete  surveys 
were  made  for  the  United  States  in  1872- 
1873  and  1885,  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion was  ysriously  estimated  at  from  $40.- 
000.000  to  $140,000,000.  The  Nlcaraguan 
Government  made  concessions  to  Ameri- 
cans for  constructing  a  canal  In  1849  and 
1880  and  to  a  Frenchman  In  1858,  but 
they  all  lapsed  without  results.  In  1884  a 
treaty  was  signed  for  the  construction  of 
a  canal  by  the  United  States,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it.  In  1887  a 
new  concession  was  granted  by  Nicaragua 
and  confirmed  by  Costa  Rica.  A  company 
was  Immediately  formed  and  chartered  by 
the  United  States,  work  was  begun,  but 
ceased  in  1892  for  lack  of  funds,  and  final- 
ly in  1893  the  company  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  President  McKinley 
in  1899  appointed  a  commission  to  report 
on  the  question  of  the  best  route  for  an 
Interocean  canal  and  In  1901  a  report  was 
presented  advising  the  Nicaragua  route, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  dlflSculty  of 


acquiring  rights  and  control  in  Panama. 
In  1900  the  House  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  Nicaragua  Canal 


but  the  Senate  refused  to  pass  it.  An- 
other bill  of  a  similar  character  passed 
the  House  In  January,  1902.  but  nefore 
it  went  to  the  Senate,  a  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Canal  Commission  recom- 
mending the  Panama  route.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Isthmian  route. 

Nlcaragna  Oanal  (see  also  Panama  Ca- 
nal): 
Cla3rton-Balwer  treaty  for  protection 
of,  discussed,  2580,  2617,  2903,  2943, 
3117. 
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Construction   of,   referred   to,   5120, 
5544,  5623. 
Importance  of,  diflcnsBed,  but  Qov- 
emment  aid  to,  not  recommend- 
ed, 2553. 
Beport  on,  transmitted,  6097. 
Contract  of  Interoceanic  Canal  Co. 

discussed,   5470. 
Control  of,   should  not  be  held  by 

one  nation  alone,  2554. 
Correspondence    regarding,    referred 

to,  5120. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  4843. 
Buchanan,  3116. 
Cleveland,  587^. 
Fillmore,  2617. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5470,  5544,  5623, 

5752. 
Hayes,  4521. 

Mckinley,  6265,  6326,  6366,  6433. 
Pierce,  2901. 
Taylor,  2553,  2571,  2580. 
Forfeiture  of  Nicaraguan  concessions 

to,  referred  to,  5960. 
OoTemment    aid    to,    recommended, 

5624,  5752. 
Bei>ort  on,  transmitted,  6185. 
Bight  of  way  for,  referred  to,  2569. 
Should  be  accomplished  under  Ameri- 
can auspices,  5870. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 

Great  Britain,  discussed,  2580,  2617, 

2943,  3117. 
Nicaragua  (see  also  Nicaragua) — 
Discussed,  2571,  2601,  4825,  4843. 
Withdrawn,  4888,  4912. 

Nicaragua  Oanal  Oommisaion  discussed, 

6326,  6366. 
Nicaragua,  The,  indemnity  to  owners 

of,  6826. 
Ninety-Siz  (8.  0.),  Siege  of.— Immedl- 
ately  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston 
(May  12,  1780)  Clinton  sent  Lieut  Conj^er 
up  the  Saluda  to  Nlnety-Slx,  a  Tillage  in 
South    Carolina,    about    seventy-five    miles 


from  Columbia.  May  21,  1781,  a  part  of 
Gen.  Greene*8  army  laid  siege  to  the  place. 
Kosciusko  planned  the  approaches  and  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  had  become  criti- 


cal, when,  on  June  20,  the  siege  was  raised 
on  the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon  with  the 
flank  companies  of  three  regiments. 

Nipmuc  Ihdiaiis.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Nipsic,   The,  disabled  at  Samoan  Is- 
lands, 5479. 
Niter,  appropriation  for  improvement 
in    manufacture     of,    recommended, 
2957. 
No  Maa'8  Land.— A  small  island  three 
miles    southwest    of    Martha's    Vineyard, 
Mass.,  to  wliich  it  belongs. 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  a  strip  of 
land  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  United  States 
in  1850.  It  lies  between  lat.  86<»  SO'  and 
87*  north  and  long.  100*  and  103<*  west. 
It  was  not  included  under  any  goyemment. 


though  often  called  part  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  name  originally  proposed  for 
the  district  was  Cimarron.  In  1890  It  be- 
came part  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  now  known 
as   Beaver  County. 

Nobel  Prise.— The  Swedish  scientist,  Al- 
fred B.  Nobel,  the  Inyentor  of  dynamite, 
died  in  1896,  bequeathing  his  fortune,  esti- 
mated at  S9,000,000,  to  tbe  founding  of  a 
fund,  the  Interest  of  which  should  yearly 
be  distributed  to  those  who  bad  mostly  con- 
tributed to  **the  good  of  humanity."  The 
interest  is  diyided  in  flye  equal  shares, 
given  away,  **One  to  the  person  who  in 
the  domain  of  physics  has  made  the  most 
important  discovery  or  invention,  one  to 
the  person  who  has  made  the  most  impor- 
tant chemical  discovery  or  invention,  one 
to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  Im- 
portant discovery  in  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine or  physiology,  one  to  the  person  who 
in  literature  has  provided  the  most  excel- 
lent \tork  of  an  idealistic  tendency,  and 
one  to  the  person  who  has  worked  most 
or  best  for  the  fraternisation  of  nations, 
and  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  standing 
armies,  and  the  calling  in  and  propagating 
of  peace  congresses." 

A  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
awarded  the  prise  for  the  promotion  or 
peace  between  nations  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  1906.  The  money  value  of  the 
prise  was  about  $40,000.  and  the  President 
devoted  it  to  the  Foundation  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Peace  at  home.  In 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  Congress  passed 
an  act  creating  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  the  Chief  Justice  of  tte  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  and  Labor,  a  representative  each 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  two  persons  rep- 
resenting the  general  public,  to  administer 
the  fund.  An  industrial  peace  committee 
of  nine  members  was  authorised  to  meet 
in  Washington  each  year  during  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  to  discuss  differences 
arising  between  capital  and  labor.  (See  In- 
dustrial  Peace  Committee.) 

NomlnatiOlUI.— In  politics  an  act  of  des- 
ignation to  office,  the  ratification  of  which 
depends  upon  another  person  or  body  of 
persons.  The  President  nominates  to  the 
Senate  candidates  for  high  Federal  offices, 
and  makes  the  appointment  only  after  ap- 
proval. The  head  of  an  Executive  De- 
partment nominates  to  the  President  those 
whom  he  desires  as  his  subordinates  in  the 
higher  official  position.  A  national,  state, 
dtv,  county,  or  town  convention  of  a  po- 
litical party  nominates  its  candidates  for 
office  in  anticipation  of  election. 

NomlnatlonB.    (See  Executive  Nomina- 
tions.) 

Nominating  Oonventlon.  (See  Conven- 
tions, Nominating.) 
Nonimportation  Agreement.— in  1765  the 
merchants  of  New  York  and  Boston  unani- 
mously agreed  to  order  no  new  merchandise 
from  England,  and  to  countermand  old  or- 
ders. This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  Parliament. 
The  agreement  was  strictly  observed  until 
1770,  when  only  tea  was  prohibited.  The 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  signed 
a  nonimportation  agreement  in  1775. 
Nonintercourse  Act.— in  consequence  of 
the  interference  with  American  commerce^ 
by  vessels  of  France  and  England,  who 
were  then  at  war,  Congress  In  1807  passed 
the  embargo  act  prohibiting  foreign  corn- 
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Koninterconne  Ajc^r-Continwd, 
merce.  This  was  found  to  work  nnneces- 
sary  Injury  to  American  shipping  interests, 
and  in  1809  it  was  repealed  and  tlie  non- 
Intercourse  act  substituted.  It  forbade 
the  entrance  to  American  ports  of  public 
or  private  British  or  French  vessels*  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  France  or 
Great  Britain,  and  the  importation  after 
May  20,  1809,  of  all  goods  grown  or  manu- 
factured in  the  two  countries  or  their  co*< 
onies.  The  act  was  to  continue  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  but  was  revived 
by  acts  of  June  28,  1809,  May  1,  1810»  and 
llarch  2,  1811. 

Koo-whk-li&     Ihdlaiis.       (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Kook-wa-difih-iiilBli  Ihdiaiuu     (See  In- 
dian Tribes.) 
Korfolk,  Va.: 

Blockade    of   port    of,    removed    by 
proclamation,  3431. 
deferred  to,  3446. 

British  officers  treated  at  hospital  at, 
3404. 

Navy-yard  at,  referred  to,  2312. 

Surrender     of,     referred     to,     3313, 
3315. 

VesselB  entering  and  leaving  port  of, 
order  regarding,  3225. 
Norfolk  (Va.),  Burning  of.— Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  as- 
sumed military  control  of  Norfolk  in  No- 
vember, 1775.  He  was  defeated  in  an  effort 
to  dislodge  some  Virginia  and  Maryland  mi- 
litia who  had  taken  up  a  position  near  the 
town.  He  thereupon  embarked  in  a  Brit- 
ish vessel  which  lay  in  the  Elizabeth  River. 
Col.  Woodford,  with  the  Second  Virginia 
Militia,  and  Col.  Howe,  with  one  regiment 
from  North  Carolina  and  two  companies  of 
Maryland  militia,  occupied  the  town.  On 
Jan.  1.  1776.  Dunmore  began  a  bombard- 
ment, and  sent  ashore  a  party  who  set  fire 
to  the  town.  Its  destroctlon  was  completed 
by  the  Americans  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
shelter  for  the  British. 
Norfolk  (Va.),  Surrender  of.— The  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  Army  up  the  peninsula 
of  Virginia,  In  May,  1862.  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Confederate  force  from  Nor- 
folk and  to  the  destruction  of  the  ironclad 
Uerrimac.  This  left  the  James  River  open 
to  navigation.  An  expedition  was  sent  out 
from  the  Fortress  Monroe,  under  Gen.  Wool, 
May  10,  to  take  possession  of  Norfolk.  Ic 
was  turned  over  by  the  mayor  without  a 
struggle. 

Norsemen. — in  the  sagas  or  accounts  of 
Scandinavian  heroes  the  vikings  of  Norway 
are  represented  as  having  visited  the  coast 
of  America  as  early  as  861  A.  D.  The 
narratives  of  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Northmen  to  America  are  more  or  less  in- 
termingled with  fiction.  Enough  has  been 
verified,  however,  to  warrant  some  reliable 
historians  giving  credence  to  the  more  like- 
ly part  of  their  claims.  We  are  told  that 
Norsemen  had  established  a  settlement  in 
America  in  875  A.  D.  (probably  in  Iceland, 
visited  by  Nadodd  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
previously),  and  that  Gunbiorn,  a  Norse 
navigator,  sighted  land  farther  west. 

Eric  the  Red  discovered  and  named 
Greenland  in  982,  and  three  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  to  the  new  country. 
During  the  same  year  an  expedition  under 
BJamf  sailed  from  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
DQt  wai  driven  south  by  a  storm  and  sight- 
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ed  land  at  Newfoundland  and  at  Cape  Cod 
or  Nantucket.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Greenland.  In  the  year  1000  Lelf,  son  of 
Eric  the  Red,  sailed  with  one  ship  and 
thirty-five  men  in  search  of  the  land  seen 
by  Bjarni.  He  touched  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  and,  journeying  southward, 
stopped  for  the  winter  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Boston.  Lelf  called  the 
place  Vinland,  from  the  abundance  of 
grapes  found.  This  seems  to  be  the  earli- 
est authentic  account  of  Norse  discoveries 
in   America. 

Thoryald.  Leirs  brother,  visited  Vinland 
In  1002,  wintered  near  Mount  Hope  Bay,  R. 
I.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1003  sent  a  party 
or  his  men  to  explore  the  coast,  probably 
as  far  south  as  Cape  May.  In  1004  Thor- 
yald was  killed  near  Boston  by  Skrellngs 
(the  Icelandic  name  for  the  aboriginal 
Americans),  and  his  companions  returned 
to  Greenland.  About  1007  or  1008  Thorfinn 
Karlsefne  sailed  from  Greenland  with  three 
ships  and  160  persons.  He  landed  at  Rhode 
Island  and  spent  three  years  in  Vinland. 
Here  a  son  was  born  to  Thorfinn,  from 
whom  Albert  Thorvaldsen,  a  Danish  sculp- 
tor living  at  Copenhagen  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  able  to  trace  direct 
descent.  A  full  account  of  these  early  voy- 
ages is  preserved  in  the  "Codex  Flatfilen- 
sls,"  written  in  1387-1395,  and  found  in  a 
monastery  on  the  west  coast  of  Iceland. 
The  latest  tidings  of  Vinland  were  re- 
ceived In  1347,  and  communication  with 
Greenland  ceased  about  1400.  Before  Co- 
lumbus was  born  European  navigators  had 
journeved  westward  and  touched  land,  and 
several  maps  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had 
been  made.  Prior  to  1470  Columbus  had 
visited  Iceland,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  there  learned  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent from  the  Norse  navigators. 
Korth  America.— The  area  of  North  Amer- 
ica, including  Mexico,  is  about  7,200,- 
000  BQuare  miles,  a  little  less  than  twice 
that  of  Europe.  Its  extreme  longitudes 
extend  from  a  little  west  of  170*^  W.  to 
62i*  W.  In  the  east  of  Newfoundland,  and 
its  extreme  latitudes  from  about  80'  N 
latitude  to  15"  N.  latitude  In  the  south  oi 
Mexico.  It  is  surrounded  by  seas  on  all 
aides,  except  In  the  south,  where  it  joins 
the  Isthmian  States  of  Ceneral  America. 

The  nations  of  North  America,  with  the 
form  of  government  and  capital  of  each 
follow : 

Canada  (Dominion),  Ottawa. 

Mexico   (Republic),  Mexico  City. 

Newfoundland   (British),   St.  John's. 

United    States    (Republic),    Washington. 

Alaska  (United  States),  Juneau. 

Three  main  divisions  can  be  made  in 
the  relief  of  North  America.  The  Eastern 
Mountains,  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  West- 
em  Mountains.  The  Eastern  Mountains  ex- 
tend from  Labrador  to  Alabama.  The 
Great  Plains  form  a  comparatively  level 
and  continuous  surface  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  Is  broken  in  only 
three  places  b"  elevations  of  Importance — 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  Lake  Plateau 
(on  which  stand  Lakes  Superior.  Michi- 
gan and  Huron)  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota.  A  distinction  must  ue  made 
between  the  Prairies,  which  are  open  plains 
with  few  trees,  rising  to  about  80(5  feet 
m  Minnesota  at  the  watershed  between 
Hudson  Bar  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  high  plains  to  the  west  which  are 
far  dryer  and  less  fertile  than  the  prairie 
wheat  lands.  In  parts  these  rise  to  over 
6,000  feet,  and  are  much  higher  than  the 
Appalachians.       In     Canada     these     high 
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?ilalD8  form  the  ranching  lands  of  Alherta. 
n  the  Arctic  plains  there  are  many 
marshes  and  lakes.  The  Western  Moun- 
tains consist,  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
Rockies,  with  summits  exceeding  14,000 
feet,  among  which  Pike's  Peak  forms  a 
conspicuous  dome,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  Mount  Wliitney 
(14,522  feet)  and  the  Cascade  range,  with 
Mount  Rainier  (14,525  feet)  and  Mount 
Shasta,  and  the  Coast  ranges,  which  reach 
7.500  feet  in  the  densely  forested  Olympic 
Mountains  of  Puget  Sound. 

Between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
Tada  is  the  Great  Basin  traversed  by 
ridges,  which  rise  to  no  great  elevation 
above  the  plateau.  There  is  little  rainfall, 
and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  of 
which  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  is  the 
most  Important.  The  Death  Valley  In 
California  is  several  hundred  feet  below 
sea-level.  The  Valley  of  California  is  a 
depression  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Cascade  ranges  and  the  Coast  ranges.  The 
Western  Coast  ranges  rise  to  great  eleva- 
tions in  Alaska,  where  Mount  St.  Ellas 
and  Mount  McKinley,  over  20,000  feet, 
are  the  most  prominent  summits. 

Mexico  is  a  tableland,  generally  above 
6,000  feet,  which  is  bounded  by  two  escarp- 
ments, the  Eastern  Sierra  Madre,  not  a  dis- 
tinct mountain  range  but  the  margin  of 
the  plateau,  and  the  western  Sierra  Madre. 
which  is  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  and 
falls  steeply  to  the  Pacific.  Here  is  a 
broad  volcanic  sone  in  which  Orisaba. 
18.252  feet,  Popocatepetl,  17,250  feet,  and 
Ixtachlhuatl,  16,960  feet,  are  the  highest 
summits.  Collma  Is  tne  only  active  vol- 
cano. The  rivers  are  mostly  short  and 
torrential.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  a 
low  limestone  plateau  flat  and  treeless  with 
few  running  streams. 

Five  drainage  areas  may  be  distinguished. 
the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf.  Inland 
and  the  Pacific.  In  the  Arctic  Basin  the 
Mackenzie  is  the  only  large  river.  The 
Atlantic  Basin  contains  the  St.  Lawrence 
draining  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson. 
The  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Potomac 
cut  deeply  into  the  northern  Alleghanles, 
but  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  rivers 
rise  on  the  eastern  margin.  The  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  form  longitudinal  vallevs 
in  the  southern  Alleghanles.  The  Missis- 
sippi occupies  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Great  Plains.  It  has  numerous  large 
tributaries,  the  Ohio  on  the  east,  and  the 
Missouri,  Platte,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  on  the  west  The  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  rises  in  the  San  Juan  mountains.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  the  Colorado  rises  In  the 
Rockies  and  flows  In  deep  cafions  through 
the  Arizona  deserts.  Use  has  been  made  of 
Its  water  to  irrigate  the  Salton  depression  to 
the  northwest  of  Its  mouth.  From  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  Columbia  there  are  no  large 
rivers  except  in  the  valley  of  California, 
where  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
are  invaluable  for  irrigation.  The  Snake 
tributary  of  the  Columbia  River  rises  In 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  cuts 
great  cafions  through  a  lava  plateau.  The 
Frazer,  like  the  Columbia,  has  a  long  north 
and  south  valley.  The  Yukon  rises  not  far 
from  tbe  coast  in  the  northwest,  and  flows 
Into  Bering  Sea.  The  Inland  Basin,  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
has  no  large  rivers. 

Korth  Ann  OroBsIng  (Va.),  Battle  of.— 

Proceeding  southward  after  the  battle  of 
Spottsyivania.  Grant's  army  arrived  at  the 
North  Ann  River  May  28,  1864.  Warren, 
whose  corps  was  on  the  right,  crossed  the 
tiver  at  Jericho,  Hancock  at  a  point  four 


miles  below,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Jericho. 
Lee  meantime  had  retired  to  a  position 
south  of  the  North  Ann,  and  his  left  wing 
rested  on  the  river  at  a  point  between  the 
two  sections  of  Grant's  army.  Bumside's 
corps  was  unable  to  cross  the  river.  Lee's 
position  was  Impregnable  and  Grant  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  army  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river  after  a  loss  of  1.607 
in  killed  and  wounded.  May  27,  having 
been  rejoined  by  Sheridan,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  moved  toward  the  Pamunky  River. 
Korth  Oarolina.— One  of  the  thirteen 
original  states;  nicknames,  'The  Tar 
State,"  "The  Tar-Ueel  State."  and  the 
"Old  North  State;"  motto,  "Esse  quam 
vlderl"  ("To  be  rather  than  to  seem").  It 
extends  from  lat  83°  50*  to  36«»  83'  north 
and  from  long.  75«  27'  to  84«  20*  west.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia,  on  the 
east  and  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Tennessee  (separated 
by  the  Smoky  and  other  ranges  of  moun- 
^^*,°"^-  «,l'  ^**  ^^  *re*  <>'  62,426  square 
miles.  The  surface  Is  mountainous  in  the 
west,  rolling  or  gently  undulating  in  the 
center,  and  toward  the  eastern  coast  or 
lands  bordering  on  the  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico Sounds  generally  level. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonization 
were  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1518- 
1587.  Scattering  settlements  were  made 
prior  to  1663,  .probably  as  early  as  1658. 
T^SJt^^^iPJ^  .'^'^iP'^^^^  to  proprietors  in 
1663  by  Charles  II.  The  flrst  two  colonies 
are  known  in  history  as  the  Albemarle  and 
the  Clarendon.  In  1669  a  constitution  was 
introduced  modeled  by  the  philosopher,  John 
Locke,  upon  principles  of  a  landed  aristoc- 
racy and  feudal  service.  The  constitution 
was  not  a  success  and  was  abandoned  after 
twenty-flve  years.  Citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina passed  a  set  of  resolutions  in  1775 
similar  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
(See  Mecklenburg  Declaration.)  It  was 
the  flrst  colony  to  Instruct  its  delegates  in 
Congress  to  vote  for  independence.  Tbe 
State  seceded  from  the  Union  May  20,  1861, 
and  was  readmitted  by  act  of  Congress 
June  25.  1868. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  State  at  253,725,  comprising 
22,430.129  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and  im- 
provements, at  $375,716,210.  The  average 
value  of  land  per  acre  was  S15.29,  as 
against  $6.24  In  1900.  The  value  of  do- 
mestic animals,  poultry,  etc.,  was  $62,649,- 
984,  including  700.861  cattle,  valued  at 
$12,550,054;  166,151  horses,  $18,428,134; 
174,711  mules.  $23,669,687;  1^227.625 
swlnt.  $4,628,046 ;  214,473  sheep,  $559,217, 
and  poultry.  $2,212,570.  The  value  of  field 
crops  in  the  State  In  a  recent  year  was 
£1*^^*^^]^?.  *^®  census  bureau  in  excess  of 
$125,000,000. 

Norih  Carolina  Is  the  leader  among  the 
Eastern  states  in  the  production  of  gold, 
the  output  for  1910  being  3,291  fine  ounces, 
worth  $68,045.  The  silver  production  was 
9,053  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $4,620.  Iron 
and  copper  are  also  produced.  Vegetable 
raising  for  early  northern  markets  is  a 
growing  Industry,  as  well  as  dairying. 

The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  those 
of  cotton,  lumber  and  tobacco.  The  total 
output  for  1905  was  $142,520,776.  of  which 
$51,002,843  was  cotton  goods,  oil  and  cake ; 
$28,087,969  tobacco,  and  $15,731,379  lum- 
ber and  timber.  In  1906  the  State  con- 
tained 4,409  miles  of  steam  railway  and 
107  miles  of  electric  line.  The  population 
in  1910  was  2,206,287. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments In  North  Carolina  having  an  annual 
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Korth  OaroUnA— Con<infj€A 
output  valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  was  6,607.  The  amount  of 
cipTtal  Invested  was  $253,842,000,  giving 
employment  to  151,333  persons,  using  mate- 
rial valued  at  $169,942,000.  and  turning  out 
finished  goods  worth  $289,412,000.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $56,283,000. 

North  Carolina   (see  also  Confederate 

States) : 
Adml88i9n    of,    into    United    States 

referred  to,  57,  59,  61, 
Branch  mint  in,   referred  to,    1383, 

1495. 
Ceding  of  jurisdiction  of  lands  to  the 

United  States  by,  64,  105,  167. 
Clerks  of  Federal  courts  and  United 

States  marshal  in.  referred  to,  366L 
Constitution  of,  referred  to,  3831. 
Constitution  of  United  States — 

Evidence  of  ratification  of,  amend- 
ment to,  by,  62,  68,  182. 

Fourteenth  amendment  to,  ratified 
by,     proclamation     announcing, 
3854. 
Governor  of,  referred  to,  64. 
Jails  in,  use  of,  granted  to  United 

States,  103. 
Judges,  United  States,  in,  opinion  of, 

regarding  pensions,  125. 
Lands   ceded   to   United    States   by, 

referred  to,  64,  105,  167.   (See  also 

Enc.  Art.,  Franklin.) 
Light-house — 

Lands  ceded  to  United  States  for 
erection  of,  103. 

Luids.  jurisdiction  of,  for,  ceded 
to  United  States,  182. 
Military  governor    of,    referred    to, 

3281. 
Obstruction  to  laws  in,  proclamation 
regarding,  3743. 

Copies    of,    for    executive    clerks, 
3756. 
Provisional  governor  for,  appointed 

and  restoration  of,  into  Union  dis- 
cussed, 3510. 
Survey  of  coast  of,  636,  680. 
Unlawful  combination  in,  discussed, 

4071,  4072. 

North  Carolina,  The: 

Seizure  and  imprisonment  of  crew  of, 
by  Spanish  authoritiea  referred  to, 
276L 

Sent  to  Mediterranean  Sea,  826. 
Korth  Dakota.— One  of  the  western  group 
of  states;  motto,  "Liberty  and  Union  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.'*  It  ex- 
tends from  lat  46 <*  to  49 <*  north  and  from 
long.  96*»  30*  to  104«»  5'  west  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
on  the  east  by  Minnesota,  on  the  south  by 
South  Dakota,  and  on  the  west  by  Mon- 
tana. Its  area  is  70,837  square  miles.  Its 
surface  Is  generally  undulating  and  leveL 

Daliota  was  first  settled  at  Pembina  by 
Prench  traders  In  1780.  The  territory  of 
Dakota,  comprising  the  present  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  was  organized 
from  Nebraska  Territory  by  act  of  March 


2,  1861.  It  was  divided  on  the  forty-sixth 
parallel  and  the  upper  portion  admitted  to 
the  Union  Nov.  2.  1889   (5455). 

Under  the  Federal  reclamation  act  much 
improved  farm  land  is  subject  to  irrigation. 
The  tillable  area  of  the  State  Is  more  than 
16,000,000  acres,  of  which  10.000.000  is  im- 
proved. The  live  stock  reported  Jan.  1, 
1910.  was  712,000  horses,  valued  at  $81,- 
168.000;  8,000  mules,  $1,040,000;  270.000 
milch  cows,  $8,373,000;  616.000  other 
cattle,  $12,628,000 ;  621,000  sheep,  $2,484,- 
000:  206,000  swine,  f 2,266.000:  the  wool 
production  was  715,000  pounds  scoured. 
The  yield  and  value  of  field  crops  In  1911 
was:  Com,  290,000  acres,  7,250.000  bush- 
els. $4.350,000 :  wheat,  9.150.000  acres,  73,- 
200,000  bushels,  $65,148,000;  oats.  2.180,- 
000  acres,  51,230.000  bushels,  $21,604,000 : 
rye,  36,000  acres.  598.000  bushels.  $454,- 
000 ;  potatoes,  42,000  acres,  5,040,000  bush- 
els, $2,772,000;  hay,  192,000  acres.  211,- 
000  tons,  $1,477,000 ;  flaxseed,  of  which  the 

Eroduction  was  the  largest  of  any  state 
I  the  Union  in  1910.  was  5.778,000  bush- 
els on  1,605.000  acres,  and  sold  for  $13,- 
578.000.  There  were  399,041  tons  of  lignite 
coal  produced  In  the  state  la  1910,  worth 

t 595.139.  The  total  mineral  output  of  the 
tate  was  $738,818.  There  were  753  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  the  State,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,594,000,  paying 
$2,422,000  in  wages  and  producing  $19,- 
100.000  in  finished  products. 

There  are  within  the  State  1,300.333  acres 
of  public  land  unreserved  and  unappropriat- 
ed. United  States  land  offices  are  located 
at  Bismarck,  Devil's  Lake,  Dickinson,  Far- 
go,   Minot  and  Williston. 

In  1906  there  were  3.761  miles  of  steam 
railway  and  16  miles  of  electric  line  within 
the  State.    The  Federal  census  of  1910  gave 
the  population  as  677,050. 
Korth  Dakota: 
Admission  of,  into  Union- 
Discussed,  5485. 
Proclaimed,  5455. 
Lands  in — 
Open    to    settlement    by    procla- 
mation, 5707. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 
proclamation,  5579. 
Lottery  in,  efforts  to  secure  charter 

for,  discussed,  5515. 
Unlawful  combinations  in,  proclama- 
tion against,  5485. 
North  Point  (Md.),  BatUe  of.— After 
burning  Washington  in  1814  Gen.  Ross  with- 
drew to  Admiral  Cockburn's  fleet  and  the 
invaders  ran  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco  River.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  12,  1814.  the  British  forces 
9,000  strong  were  landed  at  North  Point, 
twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  with  provi- 
sions for  three  days  and  eighty  rounds  of 
ammunition  per  man.  Baltimore  was  de- 
fended by  about  the  same  number  of  troops 
under  Gen.  Samuel  Smith.  Hearing  of  the 
landing  of  the  British,  he  sent  Gen.  Strieker 
with  8,200  men  to  oppose  their  advance. 
Gen.  Ross  was  killed  in  a  preliminary 
skirmish.  The  battle  was  carried  on  for 
four  hours,  when  the  Americans  fell  back 
toward  the  city  and  the  British  bivouacked 
on  the  field. 

North  Polar  Begtons. — The  arctic  Ocean 
consista  of  a  deeo  sea  over  2,000  fath- 
oms, on  the  southern  margin  of  which 
there  is  a  broad  continental  shelf  with 
numerous  islands.  Into  this  deeper  sea 
there  is  only  one  broad  channel,  about  700 
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miles,  between  Greenland  and  Scandlnayfa. 
Bering  Strait  la  only  49  miles  wide  and  27 
fathoms  deep.  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  WyviUe-Thomson 
and  Faeroe- Icelandic  submarine  ridge, 
which  separates  the  North  Atlantic  from 
the  Norwegian  and  Greenland  Seas.  Most 
of  the  icebergs  are  formed  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  Greenland  and  are  car- 
ried south  by  the  Polar  currents.  The 
lowest  temperature  observed  is  -63*  in  85* 
N.  latitude,  a  good  deal  less  than  that  of 
Verkhoyansk  (-90*,  the  least  recorded  tem- 
perature of  the  globe).  Forests  of  pine 
and  larch  reach  73*,  N.  In  Siberia,  and  to 
the  north  of  this  are  dwarf  birches,  wil- 
lows, mosses  and  lichens.  There  is  sufB- 
cient  vegetation  to  the  north  of  Greenland 
to  support  rodents  and  ruminants.  Among 
sea  animals  are  the  right  whale  and  the 
narwhal,  which  is  found  further  north 
than  any  other  species,  and  the  walrus. 
The  right  whale  is  now  almost  extinct. 
Numerous  seals  are  found  on  the  Arctic 
margin.  Numerous  races  are  found  along 
the  fringe  of  the  Arctic.  The  Lapps  are 
the  original  Inhabitants  of  Arctic  Norway; 
there  are  wandering  tribes  of  Samoyedes. 
Tunguses  and  Yakuts;  the  Chukches  of 
Bering  Peninsula  are  more  numerous  than 
most  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  most 
northerly  of  the  polar  peoples  are  the  Eski- 
mo. Peary  owed  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition to  the  North  Pole  largely  tn  the  help 
of  these  tribes,  who  were  called  the  Arctic 
Highlanders  by  Sir  J.  Ross. 

£dPpIoratlof>.— The  first  discoveries  In  the 
Arctic  were  made  by  the  Norsemen,  Ice- 
land being  reached  In  861  A.  D.  and  Green- 
land before  1.000  A.  D.  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia  were  visited  from  the  set- 
tlements made  In  Greenland.  Modem  Arc- 
tic exploration  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage. 
In  1496  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian 
reached  58*  N.  latitude.  In  1527  Robert 
Thome,  of  Bristol,  actually  set  out  for  the 
North  Pole,  but  the  records  of  his  voyage 
are  unsatisfactory.  The  first  attempt  on 
the  Northeast  Passage  was  made  by  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor. 
The  latter  succeeded  in  reaching  the  north 
coast  of  Russia  at  a  point  which  after- 
wards became  the  port  of  Archangel,  and 
in  opening  up  trade  with  that  country. 
The  second  expedition  in  this  direction  was 
ptiade  by  Stephen  Burrough,  who  discov- 
ered Novaya  Zemlya.  In  1576  Martin  Fro- 
blsher  sailed  for  the  Northwest  Passage 
and  discovered  Froblsher  and  Hudson 
Straits. 

In  1585  John  Davis  made  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  early  voyages.  He 
reached  76*  N.  latitude  as  a  result  of  three 
expeditions,  bnt  was  unable  to  make  the 

Sissage  round  North  America  to  the  west 
e  demonstrated,  however,  the  commercial 
Importance  of  the  Arctic  in  whales,  seal 
and  deer  skins.  In  1580  an  expedition 
reached  the  Kara  Sea  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Muscovy  Company,  who  in  1594 
and  1606  again  fitted  out  ships  for  the  ex- 

floratlon  of  the  Northeast  Passage.  The 
Hot,  Wiliam  Barent,  was  the  first  Arctic 
explorer  known  to  pass  «  winter  In  the 
Polar  Ice. 

In  1607  Henry  Hudson  began  his  remark- 
able voyages.  His  first  two  expeditions. 
In  which  he  reached  80*  28'  N.  latitude, 
were  to  the  northeast.  His  last  voyage  In 
1610  was  again  directed  toward  the  North- 
west Passage.  The  DUcorery  was  icp  bound 
In  Hudson  Bay,  and  Hudson  was  deserted 
by  his  crew,  who  mutinied  In  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  nothing  Is  known  of  his  fate. 
In  1016  William  Baffln  was  appointed  pilot 


to  the  JMsooMry  and  sent  out  by  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  to  search  for  the  North- 
west Passage.  In  1616  he  penetrated  north 
along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  to  lati- 
tude 77*  46',  a .  record  not  afterwards 
passed  for  two  centuries. 

-In  1725  Russian  exploration  began,  and 
between  that  date  and  1760  Bering  mapped 
a  large  part  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia 
and  opened  up  the  fur  trade.  In  1778 
another     strictly     Polar     expedition     was 

Rlanned,  and  John  Phlpps  reached  80*  40' 
.  latitude,  to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen. 
In  1817  two  expeditions  were  sent  out 
with  geographical  and  scientific  alms,  un- 
der Buchan  and  Franklin,  and  under  Ross 
and  Parry.  In  1821  Parry  made  an  at- 
tempt to  the  south  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
A  furtl^er  voyage  In  1828  was  also  unsuc- 
cessful. Meanwhile  Franklin  made  an 
overland  Journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  where  a  canoe  voyage  was 
undertaken  to  Point  Turnagain,  68*  18' 
N.  and  109*  25'  W.  longitude.  Franklin's 
second  overland  Journey  (1825-1827)  re- 
sulted in  further  exploration  on  the  Arctic 
coast  of  North  America.  Parry's  last  Arc- 
tic voyage  in  1827  was  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  Pole  by  sledge  boats.  From  the 
north  of  Spitsbergen,  traveling  for  the  first 
time  by  night  alone,  he  reached  latitude 
82*  46\  In  1829  Ross  made  another  at- 
tempt on  the  Northwest  Passage  in  the 
Tietorp,  and  reached  Bellot  Strait,  the  real 
channel  leading  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  but 
failed  to  recognize  it  as  a  passage,  and  re- 
turned without  success  after  spending  four 
winters  in  the  ice.  In  the  course  of  these 
voyages  he  attained  the  Magnetic  Pole. 
The  anxiety  at  Ross's  long  absence  led  to 
Black's  relief  voyage  in  tne  Terror.  The 
Brebua  and  Terror,  which  had  returned  from 
the  Antarctic,  were  fitted  out  with  steam, 
and  Franklin  was  commissioned  In  1845  to 
attempt  the  entrance  to  Lancaster  Sound. 
The  two  ships  were  last  sighted  near  this 
point  by  a  whaler,  but  were  never  seen 
again.  In  1847  relief  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  the  east  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  from  the  west  through  Bering 
Strait,  and  from  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
shores  of  North  America. 

The  final  result  of  these  search  expedi- 
tions was  the  completion  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  by  M'Clure,  who  returned  home  In 
1854.  The  first  authoritative  news  of  the 
fate  of  Franklin  was  obtained  by  Rae  la 
his  exploration  of  the  west  coast  of  Booth- 
la.  In  1857  Lady  Franklin  fitted  out  a  last 
search  expedition,  which  was  commanded 
by  M'Cllntock.  and  finally  Franklin's  last 
record  was  found  on  the  east  coast  of 
King  William's  Land.  From  this  It  was 
learned  that  his  ship  had  been  caught  in 
the  ice  and  never  released.  Till  1874 
further  Polar  exploration  was  left  to  Amer- 
ican.   German,    and    Austrian    explorers. 

The  Northeast  Passage  was  discovered 
by  Nordenskldld.  who  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenisei  in  two  successive  vears,  and 
attained  the  East  Cape  in  1879,  after  a 
winter  In  the  ice  not  far  from  Bering 
Strait. 

The  first  crossing  of  the  lofty  ice-cov- 
ered plateau  of  Greenland  was  accom- 
pllshea  by  Nansen  In  1888.  Another  re- 
markable Journey  over  the  Inland  ice  was 
carried,  through  by  Peary,  who  proved 
the  Insular  character  of  Greenland.  In 
1892  Nansen  attempted  to  reach  the  Pole 
by  a  novel  method.  His  plan  was  to  fol- 
low the  course  taken  by  the  ill-fated 
Jeannette,  which  had  been  caught  In  the 
Ice  near  Wrangel  Land,  and  had  drifted  to 
New  Siberia.  The  Pram  was  constructed 
to  withstand  enormous  Ice  pressure,  and 
preparstlons  wefe  madte  for  drifting  across 
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Kortli  Poljur  Ragion*— OohMimmcI. 
the  Polar  Batln  in  the  hope  that  the  enr- 
rents  would  bring  the  ship  close  to  the 
Pole.  Finding  that  the  ship's  track  did 
not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  Pole. 
Nansen  and  Johannsen  left  the  ship  in  1895 
with  dogs  and  sledges,  and  reached  N.  lati- 
tude 86*  14',  the  farthest  point  atUined 
up  to  that  time.  The  Fram,  under  the 
command  of  Otto  Sverdrup,  Anally  reached 
Norway  in  safety,  after  drifting  to  near- 
ly as  nigh  a  latitude  as  that  attained  by 
Nansen. 

In  1896  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  by  balloon  was  made  by  Andree,  but 
the  expedition  was  never  seen  again.  In 
1909  tne  Duke  of  the  Abrussi  made  an 
expedition  in  the  Stella  Polart,  and  Captain 
Cagni  succeeded  in  reaching  latitude  86* 
82%  a  little  north  of  Nansen's  record,  by 
a  sledge  journey  over  the  ice. 

The  honor  of  tirst  reaching  the  Pole  was 
reserrea  for  Commander  Robert  Edwin 
Peary,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  wuo 
flnalfy,  after  many  Toyages  in  the  north 
of  Greenland,  attained  success  by  a  re- 
markable sledge  Journey  during  the  winter 
night,  reaching  the  North  Pole  on  April 
6,  1909.      (See  Article  Explorations.) 

Kortli  Star,  The.  (See  Rodgers,  The.) 
Kortheastem  Boundary.— By  the  treaty 
of  1783  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  was  defined  as  extending 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River 
due  north  to  the  highlands  or  watershed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
systems,  thence  along  those  highlands  to 
the  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River.  There  was  a  continual  dis- 
pute over  this  boundary,  and  the  claims 
of  Americans  and  Canadians  were  pressed 
so  vigorously  as  to  lead  to  preparation  for 
hostilities.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
arbitration.  In  1831  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, as  arbitrator,  made  an  award  which 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  would  accept.  Finally  by  the  Web- 
ster-Ashburton  treaty  of  1842  the  present 


boundary  was  agreed  upon,  not  far  from 
that  suggested  by  the  Dutch  King.  The 
United  States  secured  about  seven-twelfths 


of  the  disputed  territory  and  Great  Britain 
flve-twelftns. 

Koriheastem  Boundary  between  United 
States  and  Great  Britain: 
Amicable    settlement    of,    discussed, 

1747,  1811,  1820. 
Appropriation  for  survey  of,  neces- 
sary, 1845. 
Arbitration  committed  to  citizens  of 

Maine,  1007. 
Ashburton    treaty    discussed.      (See 

Ashburton  Treaty.) 
Commissioners  appointed  to  flz,  188, 

191,  242,  264,  1821. 
Oonvention   with    Qreat   Britain  re- 
garding, 347,  351,  958. 
Oonventional    agreement    to    be  ar- 
ranged, 1811. 
Ck>rrespoDdence   in  regard   to,   1564, 
1622,  1648,  1687,  1738,  1785,  1791, 
1798,  1812,  1945,  1965,  2023. 
Bef  erred  to,  1448,  1784,  2278. 
Depredations  committed  on  disputed 
territory,  1733. 
Correspondence     regarding,     1788, 
1786,  1791. 


Disagreement    in    deeiaion    of,    819, 

Beport  of,  1846,  1945,  1965,  2024^ 

2087. 

Discussed,  64,  65,  191,  242,  264,  268, 

1156,  1239,  1316,  1368,  1455,  1591, 

1820,   1931,  2047. 

Excitement  growing  out  of,  partially 

subsided,  1820. 
Imprisonment   of  American    citizens 
charged    with    trespassing,    963, 
969,  990,  1123. 
Release  of,  1110. 
Joint  commission  for  survey  of — 
Appointment  of,  referred  to,  1702. 
Beport  of,  2024. 
King  of  Netherlands  selected  as  ar- 
bitrator, 974. 
Award  of,  referred  to,  1110,  1122, 
1123,   1126. 
Great  Britain  agrees  to,  1123. 
Protest   of   United    States    min- 
ister against,  1122. 
Maps  regarding  transmitted,  960. 
Proposition    of    United    States    for 
settlement  of — 
Declined  by  Great  Britain,  1368. 
To  be  acceded  to  by  Great  Britain, 
1811. 
Beferred    to,   922,    946,    1070,    1133, 
1166,  1200,  1346,  1448,  1697,  1729, 
1784,  1796,  1806.  1954. 
Beports  of   commissioners   on,   1846, 

1945,  1965,  2024,  2087. 
Besolutions  of  Maine  legislature  re- 
garding, 1126. 
Survey  of,  referred   to,   1845,   1931, 

1945. 
Treaty  regarding,  discussed,  2015, 
2047. 
Korthem  Oheyenne  Ihdiami.  (See  In- 
dian Tribes.) 
Northwest  Territory.— The  portion  of  the 
United  States  known  in  history  as  the 
Northwest  Territory  comprises  all  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Ohio  River,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  original  states,  and 
now  forming  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
original  states  severally  laid  claim  to  this 
territory  by  their  charters,  which  granted 
possession  from  ocean  to  ocean.  New  York 
ceded  her  claims  to  this  region  to  the 
General  Government  in  1782,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Virginia  in  1784,  Massachusetts 
in  1785,  and  Connecticut  in  1786.  The 
latter  state,  however,  retained  a  small  tract 
as  the  foundation  for  her  school  fund. 
This  became  known  as  the  Western  Re- 
serve. 

Congress  in  July,  1787,  psssed  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  this  territory* 
and  to  the  wise  measures  incorporated  into 
that  law  the  states  formed  from  the  terri- 
tory are  indebted  for  much  that  is  wise 
and  Judicious  in  their  constitutions.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  the  foundations  for 
future  national  greatness  were  laid  by  the 
manner  in  which  Congress  dealt  with  the 
question  of  territorial  government  at  this 
time.  A  clause  forbidding  slavery  after 
1800  was  at  first  voted  down,   but  after- 
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Korthwart  Territory— OonMfiiied. 
wards  wis  adopted.  The  ordinance  pro- 
Tided  that  no  land  should  be  taken  up 
until  it  had  been  pnrchased  from  the  In- 
dians and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United 
States;  no  property  qualiflcatlon  was  to  be 
required  of  electors  or  elected:  a  tempo- 
rary government  might  be  established  until 
the  male  population  of  the  territory  reached 
5,000,    then    a    permanent    representatl/e 

government  would  be  permitted,  with  a 
tepresentatlye  in  Congress  entitled  to  de- 
bate but  not  to  vote.  When  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  any  one  of  the  five  divisions  of 
the  territory  reached  60,000  it  should  be 
admitted  as  a  state,  these  states  to  re- 
main forever  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
{»ay  their  portion  of  the  Federal  debt,  and 
n  their  government  uphold  republican 
forms  and  prohibit  slavery;  but  fugitive 
slaves  were  to  be  surrendered.  Arthur  St. 
Clair  was  governor  from  1788  to  1802. 

Kortliwest  Territory: 

Government  established  in,  and  rec- 
ommendations made  to  enable  the 
governor  and  secreta^  to  visit  the 
posts  in,  190. 
Korthwestem  Boundary.— The  territory 
bounded  on  the  north  by  laL  64^  W,  on 
the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
south  by  lat.  42^,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  variously  claimed 
by  Russia,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Russia's  claim  rested  for 
the  most  part  upon  occupation  by  fur  trad- 
ers, and  was  settled  by  a  treaty  of  Jan. 
11,  1825,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
United  States  were  to  make  no  settlements 
north  of  lat.  54°  40^  and  Russia  none 
south  of  that  latitude.  England  made  a 
treaty  with  Russia  on  the  same  terms.  By 
the  treaty  which  ceded  Florida  in  1819  the 
Spanish  claims  were  confined  to  the  south 
of  lat.  42®.  This  left  the  territory  be- 
tween 42<>  and  54®  40'  to  the  Americans 
and  English.  Great  Britain  had  no  claim 
by  discovery.  The  claim  of  the  United 
States  rested  upon  the  voyage  of  Gray  up 
the  Columbia  River  in  1792  and  the  ex- 
plorations of  Lewis  and  Clark  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Oregon  countrv 
In  1805  and  1806  under  the  orders  of  Jef- 
ferson. By  the  treaty  of  Oct.  20,  1818, 
the  entire  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  to  be  opened  to  both  coun- 
tries for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  joint  occupation  for  an  indefinite 
time  was  agreed  upon.  This  arrangement 
produced  much  dissatisfaction  and  was 
made  a  political  issue  in  the  United  States 
in  1844.  (See  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  FlKht.") 
After  considerable  negotiation  lat.  49^  was 
agreed  upon  (in  1846)  as  the  boundary 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  channel 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land. (See  also  San  Juan  de  Fuca  ex- 
plorations.) 

Korthwestem  Boundary  between  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain. 
Commission  for  settlement  of,  recom- 
mended and  referred  to,  2810,  2866, 
3989,  4056. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  958, 
2243,  2299,  3380. 
Concluded  and  sifted,  2302. 
Exchange  of  ratifications  referred 
to,  2307. 
Correspondence  regarding,  890. 
Referred  to,  2127. 


Discussed,  705,  922,  946,  956,  1133, 
1614,  1615,  1684,  2049,  2063,  2110, 
2127  2180,  2190,  2214,  2242,  2277, 
2484,  3092,  3197,  3894,  3899. 
Emperor  of  Germany  chosen  as  arbi- 
trator, 4097. 
Award  of,  4139. 

Thanks  of  United  States  tendered, 
4140. 
Final  settlement  of,  4357,  4382. 
Joint  commission  for  marking,  4141. 

Report  of,  4191. 
Marking     and    tracing    of,    recom- 
mended, 2655,  2741. 
Settlement  of — 
By  arbitration,  4139. 

Becommended,  3198,  3213. 
Proposition  regarding,  by — 
Great  Britain — 
Declined,  2243. 

Bef  erred  to,  2305. 
Submitted,  2299. 
Accepted,  2302. 
Batincation  of,  referred  to, 
2307. 
United     States    declined,    2111, 
2243. 
Beferred  to,  2305. 
Beferred  to,  2484. 
Treaty  regarding,  3894,  3956. 
Warlike  preparations  made  by  Great 
Britain  on  account  of,  2277. 
Norwalk  Harbor,  OoniL,  survey  of,  re- 
ferred to,  1043. 
Korway.— Norway  occupies  the  west  and 
north   of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,   be- 
tween 67*  58'.71''  11'  .N.  latitude  and  4* 
SO'   81*    11'   E.    longitude.      Within   these 
limits  lie  the  mainland  and  a  multitude  of 
islands   and   inlets,   estimated   at    150.000 
in  all.    The  boundaries  on  the  north,  west, 
and    south    are    the    Arctic    and    Atlantic 
Oceans  and  the  North  Sea,  and  the  south- 
east coast  is  washed  bv  the  Skaser  Rack, 
which    separates    the   kingdom    from    the 
Danish  promontory  of  Jutland.    The  Swed- 
ish  frontier  forms   the   eastern   boundary, 
but  beyond  this  frontier  to  the  northeast 
the  Norwegian  Amt  of  FInmarken  extends 
along  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland. 

Phy»ical  Featurea  and  OHmate. — The 
coast  is  extremely  rugged,  broken  by  inlets 
or  fjords,  and  studded  with  islands.  The 
fjords  run  inland  for  a  great  distance, 
with  precipitous  cliffs  on  either  side,  and 
down  many  of  them  the  mountain  torrents 
And  their  way  to  the  sea  in  picturesque, 
elevated  waterfalls. 

The  coast  is  fringed  with  a  "fence  of 
islands'*  (skJsrgaard).  almost  throughout 
its  length  from  southeast  to  northeast. 
In  the  extreme  north  is  the  large  island 
of  Magerd,  which  contains,  in  North  Cape, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Norway  and 
of  the  continent  of  cnrope. 

Norway  consists  of  an  almost  continuous 

?lateau,  with  frequent  peaks  and  valleys, 
n  addition  to  the  fjords  there  are  coont- 
less  inland  lakes,  the  largest  being  MjOsen, 
sixty  miles  in  length.  The  principal  river 
of  Norway  is  the  Glommen.  Many  of  the 
rivers  run  In  precipitous  beds.,  and  mag- 
nificent waterfalls  occur  in  the  course  of 
many   of   them,    the   most   famous   bainn 
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8arp8fo8  on  the  Glommen,  RjukaDfos,  or 
''Smoklngr  Pall.*'  on  the  Maan,  Lotefos  and 
Espelandsfos,  wblcta  discharge  into  Har- 
danger  Fjord,  and  Vfiringsfos,  on  the  BJorela, 
BWer. 

The  climate  of  Norway  la  in  no  way 
typical  of  the  latitudes  in  which  the  king- 
dom la  situated,  ffor  although  a  great  part 
of  the  land  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  coast  is  kept  free  of  ice  by  the  pre- 
Talllng  southwest  winds  and  the  Oulf 
Stream  drift  of  warm  waters  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  direction  of  the  Oulf 
Stream  is  not  only  along  the  west,  but 
round  the  north  and  nortneast  coast,  and 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  kingdom  is 
thus  kept  free  from  the  icy  currents  which 
cause  many  lands  in  lower  latitudes  to  be 
ice-bound;  in  fact,  the  Skager  Rack  of 
the  south  is  liable  to  be  closed  by  Ice  al- 
though the  seas  of  northernmost  Korway, 
1,000  miles  nearer  the  North  Pole,  are 
free  all  the  year  round.  The  highest  mean 
annual  temperature  is  45*  Fahrenheit  on 
the  southwest  coast,  and  the  lowest  mean 
is  1*  above  freesing  in  the  extreme  north, 
when  the  summer  average  is  as  high  as 
58*  Fahrenheit,  as  against  62*,  the  sum- 
mer mean  at  the  capital. 

The  liidniffht  Bun. — Owing  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Norway,  the  country 
generally  experiences  a  phenomenon  known 
as  "The  Midnight  Sun,*'  the  sun  being 
above  the  horizon  continuously  from  May 
to  July,  at  North  Cape,  and  even  In  the 
extreme  south  there  Is  no  darkness  from 
April  to  August.  Conversely,  there  is  no 
sun  at  North  Cape  from  November  to  Jan- 
uary, but  this  absence  of  sunlight  does  not 
prevail  further  south. 

History. — The  Kingdom  of  Norway  had 
been  established  for  some  centuries  and 
Christianity  had  been  Introduced  about  150 
years  when  King  Harald  III.  fell  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  In  England  (1066  A.  D.),  and 
from  1380-1521  the  kingdom  formed  part 
of  the  tripartite  League  of  Kalmar  (see 
Denmark),  by  which  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  united  under  King  Eric 
(1880-1397).  In  1521,  the  secession  of 
Sweden  left  Norway  in  onion  with  Den- 
mark, and  in  1814,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kiel  (Jan.  14,  1814)  this  union  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  united  under  one  crown.  In 
1905  the  Norwegian  Storting  adopted  a 
resolution  dissolving  the  union  with  Swe- 
den (June  7),  and  later  In  the  same  year 
a  referendum  resulted  In  an  overwhelming 
majority  (868,211  votes  to  184)  In  favor 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  Negotia- 
tions between  representatives  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  settled  the  terms  of  the  sever- 
ance, which  was  ratified  by  the  Norweglafi 
Storting  and  the  Swedish  Riksdag  on  Oct. 
9.  On  Oct.  27  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  Issued  a  proclamation  relinquish- 
ing the  crown  of  Norway,  and  a  Nor- 
wegian referendum  authorized  the  Stor- 
ting to  offer  the  crown  to  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark,  who  entered  the  Norwegian 
capital  with  his  consort  on  Nov.  25,  and 
was  crowned  in  Trondhjem  Cathedral  In 
1906.  as  King  Haakon  VIL.  the  first  of  that 
name  (HaaKon  the  Good),  having  reigned 
over  Norway  from  935-961   A.  D. 

Ooi;ernment.— Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Nor- 
way, born  at  Charlottenlund,  Aug.  8,  1872 
(son  of  the  late  King  Frederick  In.  of  Den- 
mark) :  elected  King  of  Norway  and  accept- 
ed the  throne  Nov.  18,  1905.  The  Legisla- 
ture, or  Storting,  consists  of  123  members, 
elected  for  tnree  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage of  Norwegians  of  both  sexes,  aged 
twenty-five  years,  payinje  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  taxation.    The  Storting  meets  an- 


noally  and  elects  one-quarter  of  its  mem- 
bers to  form  the  Lagting,  the  remaining 
three-quarters   forming   the  Odelstlng. 

There  are  separate  courts  for  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  Civil  cases  are  generally 
brought  before  a  court  of  mediation  (for- 
llkskommlssion)  from  which  appeals  may 
be  brought  to  local  court  or  to  the  three 
superior  courts  of  appeal  (overretter)  at 
Christianla,  Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  Crimi- 
nal cases  are  tried  by  Jury  courts  or  at 
assizes.  The  final  court  of  the  Kingdom 
is  the  Supreme  Court  at  Christianla. 

AMMA  AND  POPUX.ATION 

Area  in  Popolstaon 

Qofvenunents  English  1010 
Sqltfiles 

Akershus 2,054  128,043 

Bergen 5  76,867 

Bergenhus,  Nordre 7,130  90,040 

Bergenhus,  86ndre 6,025  146,006 

Brmtaberg 6,863  108,084 

Buskenid. 6,790  123.643 

Christiania 6  241,834 

ChrittianB 9.790  119,236 

Finxnarken 18,291  38,065 

Hedemarken 10,618  134,555 

Jarbberg  and  Larvik 896  109,076 

Lister  and  MandaL 2,804  82,067 

Nedenes 3,609  76.456 

Nordland 14,513  164.687 

Romsdal 5,786  144,622 

Smaalenene 1.598  152,306 

BUvanger 3,531  141.040 

TiomsO 8,789  81,902 

Trondhjem,  Noidra 7,182  84,948 

Trondhjem,  86ndre 10,131  148,306 

Total 124,411    2,391.782 

Anny.— Service  In  the  National  Militia  is 
universal  and  compulsory.  (For  the  Army, 
see  Armies  of  the  World.) 

Navy. — The  maritime  population  Is  uni- 
versally liable  for  service  In  the  Navy  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  forty-one, 
with  active  trnlning  of  six  months.  (For  the 
naval  strength,  sci  Navies  of  the  World.) 

Production  and  Industry. — The  total  land 
area  Is  estimated  at  76,518,000  English 
acres,  of  which  17,071,158  acres  were 
(1010)  woods  and  forests,  2.746,514  acres 
cultivated  land,  and  57.048.849  acres  per- 
manent grass,  marsh  land  and  uncultivat- 
ed. The  chief  crops  were  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  The  live 
stock  included  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horse* 
and  reindeer. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  timber, 
woodwork,  wood  pulp  and  matches,  fish 
oil    and    other    products    of    the    fisheries. 

fiaper,  skins  and  furs,  nails,  minerals,  stone, 
ce.  saltpetre,  cyanide,  ferro-slllcum,  zinc, 
aluminium,  calcium  carbide,  condensed  milk, 
butter,  margarine  and  tinned  goods.  The 
chief  imports  are  cereals,  groceries  and 
clothing,  coal,  hides  and  skins,  cotton  and 
wool,  oil,  machinery,  steamships  and  metal 
goods. 

Education. — Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  free  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen,  schools  being  main- 
tained by  local  taxation  with  State  grants 
in  aid.  The  attendance  is  very  high,  the 
pupils  numbering  876.723  in  1910.  The 
university  of  Christianla  whs  founded  In 
1812,  and  was  attended  in  1912  by  1,500 
students. 

Finance.  —  The  budget  for  1913-1914 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  142.020,000 
kroner.  In  anticipation  of  a  revenue  of 
159,702.000  kroner.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  862,805,563  kroner,  which  cost 
in  1914  17.730,900  kroner  in  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  The  unit  of  value,  the  krone, 
is  equivalent  to  $0.26,8  United  Sutea 
money. 
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Korway— OonifcMleA 

RaUwaya. — In  1913  there  were  1,946 
miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  282  miles 
being  private  and  the  remainder  State 
owned.  The  receipts  of  the  State  lines  in 
1912  were  22,671,596  Icroner  and  the  ex- 
penses 17,275,549  kroner. 

Shipping.—The  mercantile  marine  of  Nor- 
way is  exceeded  as  to  tonnage  by  only 
thr«e  nations  (United  Kingdom,  united 
States,  and  Germany),  and  amonnted  in 
January  1,  1913,  to  8,282  vessels  {2,488.- 
582  gross  tons),  of  which  2,126  (1,800,614 
gross  tons)  were  steamers  and  motor  boats, 
and  1,106  (687,968  gross  tons)  sailing 
▼essels. 

CO<e«.— Capital,  Christiania,  on  the  south- 
east coast  at  the  head  of  Chrlstlania  Fjord. 
Population  (1910),  241.834.  There  are 
fourteen  other  cities  having  a  population 
of  between  10.000  and  100,000. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Americans 
should  be  interested  in  Norway  and  in  the 
development  of  our  trade  with  that  rugged 
and  northerly  country.  There  are  certainly 
half  as  many  Norwegians  here  as  there  are 
In  the  Fatherland  and  they  own  six  times 
as  much  farming  land.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  property  owned  by  Norwegians  in  this 
country  is  equal  in  value  to  the  total  wealth 
of  Norway.  This  in  itself  Is  an  excellent 
reason  for  further  developing  the  trade  re- 
lations between  this  great  part  of  our  popu- 
lation and  Norway.  And  in  considering  how 
we  may  most  effectively  build  up  our 
trade  we  should  consider  carefully  not  only 
what  we  may  sell  to  Norway,  but  what  Nor- 
way has  to  sell  that  we  can  buy. 

Norway  has  In  the  past  been  selling  us  a 
commodity  which  we  have  all  too  little  of; 
Norway  has  been  selling  ub  transportation. 
We  look  with  envious  eyes  on  the  large  ton- 
nage of  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  and 
we  are  inclined  to  ask  for  the  secret.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  secret  is  to  be  found 
in  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
merchant  marine,  but  recent  studies  which 
we  have  made  there  indicate  that  these 
subsidies  are  not  paid  so  much  for  services 
between  Norway  and  foreign  countries  as 
for  services  in  what  we  would  call  coast- 
wise traffic.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
sidies are  paid  to  those  ships  that  operate 
along  the  coast  and  stop  at  the  small  ham- 
lets, where,  especially  In  the  winter,  there  is 
little  enough  traffic  to  make  the  lines  pay 
and  yet  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  mails 
be  delivered  and  the  small  amount  of  freight 
and  few  passengers  be  adequately  taken 
care  of.  For  every  100  persons  in  Norway 
there  are  104  net  tons  of  merchant  ship- 

Eing.  In  England  the  amount  is  42  tons: 
1  Germany,  7  tons;  and  in  the  United 
States  it  reaches  the  Insignificant  amount 
of  6  tons. 

The  commerce  of  Norway  has  increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1901  the 
exports  amounted  to  $44,248,000;  in  1912, 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, they  had  reached  Just  a  little  less  than 
$100,000,000.  The  importa  In  1901  were 
valued  at  $76,981,000;  in  1912  they  were 
valued  at  Just  a  little  more  than  $160,000,- 
000.  A  large  part  of  this  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  (Germany  and  England.  Of  the 
imports  the  United  States  furnish  only  a 
paltry  6  per  cent,  and  of  the  exports  we 
take  about  9  per  cent.  These  figures  indi- 
cate the  posslbili^  of  extending  the  com- 
merce l>etween  Norway  and  the  United 
States.  The  principal  Norwegian  exports 
are  fish  and  fish  products,  wood  and  wood 
pulp,  paper,  oil.  bides  and  skins,  sulphur, 
calcium  carbide,  condensed  milk,  and 
matches.  The  principal  imports  are  coal 
and  coke,  iron  and  steel  wares,  rye  and  rye 
meal,     machinery     and    locomotives.    Iron 


wrought  and  unwrought,  wool  and  wool  man- 
ufactures, cotton  and  cotton  manufactures, 
hides  and  skins,  coffee,  sugar,  wheat  and 
wheat  meal,  barley,  petroleum,  tobacco,  and 
bacon  and  lard. 

Norway,    reciprocity    with    copyright 

with,  7250.     (See  also  Sweden  and 

Norway.) 
N'Qa0nfl-m&-ml8h  ZndiaiiB.  (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Nnestra  Senora,  The,  seizure  of,  and 

claims  arising  out  of,  discussed,  3795. 
NnlllflcatiOIl.— The  general  meaning  of 
nullification  is  the  act  of  invalidating  or 
making  void.  In  American  politics  it  is 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  doctrine 
set  forth  by  John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
in  the  South  Carolina  controversy  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  1828-1833.  This  doc- 
trine asserted  the  right  of  any  state  to 
declare  the  unconstitutionality  of  any 
United  States  law.  though  it  should  have 
been  enacted  in  the  proper  manner  and 
held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  further 
claimed  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
law  in  a  state  which  had  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge its  validity  would  Justify  it  in 
at  once  leaving  the  Union.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  declaration  of  principles  was 
that  the  existing  tariff  law  bore  unjustly, 
so  it  was  claimed,  on  the  non-manufac- 
turins  and  raw-materlal-produclng  states 
of  the  south.  The  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  nullification  were  mainly  based  upon 
language  used  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  in 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798  and  1799  in  regard  to  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws.  Here  It  was  asserted  that 
the  General  Government  was  not  "the  final 
or  exclusive  Judge  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  itself,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  powers  having  no  common 
Judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
Judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  Sen- 
ator Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  was  the 
first  to  advocate  this  doctrine  in  Congress. 
On  the  advice  of  Calhoun  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  called  a  convention,  and  an 
ordinance  of  nulUAcation  was  passed  on 
Nov.  19.  1882.  This  ordinance  declared 
the  Federal  tariff  law  *'null  and  void"  and 
authorized  the  citizens  to  refuse  payment 
of  duties  under  it.  It  also  denied  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  upon  the  nullification  ordi- 
nance. The  legislature  was  on  the  point 
of  enacting  a  bill  In  accordance  with  this 
ordinance  when  the  necessity  was  partly 
obviated  by  the  passage  of  Clay's  com- 
promise measures  (c.  v..  in  1883).  The 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  execution 
of  Federal  laws  was  met  by  President 
Jackson's  prompt  Instructions  to  the  reve- 
nue oflicers  at  Charleston,  his  proclama- 
tion of  Dec.  10.  1832  (1203),  and  his  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
(1173).  March  3,  1883.  a  new  tariff  bill 
was  oassed  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
nulliflers;  and  on  March  16  a  state  conven- 
tion of  South  Carolina  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification. 
Nulllflcatlon: 

Message  regarding,  1173. 

Proclamation  regarding,  1208. 

Beferred  to,  1185,  1197. 
Kntrias,  The,  seizure  of,  and  claims, 
arising   out   of,   4114,   5198,   5547, 
5673,  5873,  5962. 

Award  in  case  of,  6070. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Oath.— A  lolemn  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Being  In  attestation  of  the  truth  of  some 
statement  or  the  binding  character  of  some 
covenant,  undertaking,  or  promise.  In 
point  of  law  an  oath  is  a  solemn  declaration 
which  Is  necessary  as  a  condition  to  the 
Ailing  of  some  office  more  or  less  public  or 
of  giying  evidence  in  a  court  or  Justice. 
The  Constitution  requires  that  before  the 
President  shall  "enter  on  the  execution  of 
his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation :  *I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'  '*    The  first  act  of  Congress 

{irovided  for  oaths  of  office.  An  oath  aim- 
lar  to  the  foregoing  is  requlrtsl  of  all  offi- 
cers of  the  executive.  iogiRlatlve,  and  Ju- 
dicial departments  of  states  and  the  na- 
tion. 

Congress  in  June,  1778,  directed  Wash- 
ington to  administer  the  following  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  officers  of  the  Army  be- 
fore leaving  Yalley  Forge:  **1,  [name  of 
office]  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  acknowledge  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  free,  independent, 
and  soyerclgn  states,  and  declare  that  the 
people  thereof  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedi- 
ence to  George  III,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  I  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  him ;  and  I  do — 
that  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
support,  maintain,  and  defend  the  united 
States  against  the  said  King  George  III, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  his  or  their 
abettors,  assistants,  and  adherents,  and 
will  serve  the  said  United  States  in  the 
office  of which  I  now  hold,  with  fidel- 
ity according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and 
understanding.**  By  an  act  of  Congress  of 
Aug.  3,  1861,  the  oath  of  allegiance  for 
the  cadets  at  West  Point  was  amended  so 
as  to  abjure  all  allegiance,  sovereignty,  or 
fealty  to  any  state,  county  or  country 
whatsoever  and  to  require  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  and  the  National 
Government.  In  1865  oaths  of  allegiance 
were  required  as  a  condition  of  pardon  of 
persons  who  had  participated  in  the  rebel- 
lion. The  oath  required  of  persons  ap- 
Solnted  to  office  from  the  southern  states, 
eclarlng  that  they  had  in  no  way  aided 
or  abetted  the  rebellion,  was  called  the 
**lron  clad  oath/*  and  was  modified  as  soon 
as  all  apprehension  of  further  difficulty 
with    the    south    had   passed   away. 

The  oath  administered  to  Jurors  enter- 
ing upon  their  duties  iir  substantially  as 
follows :  *'You  shall  well  and  truly  try  the 
issue  between  the  parties  and  a  true  ver- 
dict give  according  to  the  evidence,  so 
help  you  God" :  and  the  Juror  sometimes 
kisses  the  New  Testament.  Witnesses 
must  be  sworn  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
word  being,  "The  evidence  you  shall  give 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God." 
Witnesses  must  have  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 
on  this  ground  young  children  are  excluded 
as  witnesses.  A  religions  belief  was  for- 
merly required  before  an  oath  could  be 
considered  as  binding.  Several  statutes  of 
Congress  permit  a  simple  affirmation  in 
lien  of  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty.  Any 
person  haTing  conscientious  scruples 
against  oaths  now  makes  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion. Jews  are  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch, 
keep  on  their  hats,  and  conclude  their 
oaths  with  the  words  "so  help  me  Jeho- 
vah.** A  Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the 
Koran.  A  Chinaman  Is  sworn  by  break- 
ing a  dish  on  the  witness  box  or  behead- 
ing a  fowL     The  form  of  taking  an  oath 


Is  immaterial,  the  essential  thing  being 
that  the  witness  acknowledge  some  bind- 
ing effect  derived  from  his  sense  of  moral 
obliiiration  to  tell  the  truth.  (See  also 
Perjury.) 

Oath  of  Allegiance,  army  officers  di- 
rected to  subscribe,  anew,  3219. 
Taken  by  insargents  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 6692. 
Oath  of  Offlce: 
Act  prescribing,  for  participants  in 
War  between  the  States  discussed, 
4076. 
Modiflcation  of,  recommended,  3580. 
Obsenratories.    (See  Meteorological  Ob- 
servatory; Naval  Observatory.) 
Ocean  Gables: 
Amount    expended    for  telegraphing 

by,  referred  to,  4123. 
Atlantic  telegraph  referred  to,  3329, 

3382,  3445,  3653. 
Between  France  and  America  to  be 
landed     on     Massachusetts     coast 
discussed,  4519. 
Communication  recommended  with — 
Australia,  4567. 
Guam,  Island  of,  6354. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  4565,  5086,  5368, 
5761,  6364. 
Surveys   for,   in   progress,   5623, 
6663,  5679. 
Japan,  4565. 
Philippine  Islands,  6354. 
Concessions  to  companies  and  rights 
of    United    States    regarding,  dis- 
cussed, 3989,  4297,  4519. 
Convention  regarding,  5119,  5176. 
Corporate     company     proposing     to 
operate  cable  between  France  and 
America  discussed,  3989,  4297,  4519. 
International     agreement     regarding 
interchange    of    messages    recom- 
mended, 6401. 
International  convention  at  Paris  for 
protection  of,  in — 
1880,  4714. 
1884,  4799. 
Declaration    of,    transmitted    to 

Senate.  5117.  5187. 
Discussed,  5084. 

Legislation   to  carry  into  effect 
recommended,   5180. 
Landing  of,  on  American  shores  re- 
ferred to,  4853,  5124. 
Legislation  for  protection  of,  recom- 
mended, 4864. 
Plan    for   connecting  American  and 
European   telegraph    lines   by,   re- 
ferred to,  2952. 
Bate  charges  imposed  upon  American 
corporation,  questions  with  Argen- 
tine Hepublic  regarding,  6323. 
Becommendations     of     International 
American  Conference  regarding,  re- 
ferred to,  5511. 
Stipulations   with   French   Cable  Co. 
referred  to,  4738,  4744. 
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OCMOlA^ — One  of  the  seognphical  diTl- 
slom  of  the  flobe.  It  embracee  the  Conti- 
nent of  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  east  to  Raster  Island  (109* 
W.).  The  islands  generally  are  grouped 
In  two  divisions — Australasia  and  Poly- 
nesia. 

Australasia  is  subdivided  into  Australia 

E roper  and  Melanesia,  "Islands  of  the 
lacks.*'  The  latter  Includes  New  Guinea, 
Bisnuirck  Archipelago,  New  Caledonia  Isl- 
and, and  Solomon,  Santa  Cruz.  New  Heb- 
rides, and  Loyalty  groups.  The  FIJI  Isl- 
ands (Polynesia),  are  usually  treated  with 
Australia,  as  are  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania. 

Polynesia  comprises  Polynesia  proper — 
Ellice,  Samoan,  ('hcenlz.  Palmyra,  Society, 
and  Tuamotu  Islands — and  Micronesia,  "the 
little  islands.*'  The  latter  embraces  the  re- 
maining Islands  of  the  Pacific,  Including 
Marianne  and  Caroline  west  and  Hawaiian 
east.  Land  area  of  Oceania,  3,400.000 
square  miles — more  than  three-fourths  be- 
longing to  Australia.     (See  Australia.) 

For  the  Oceanic  possessions  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stateff  see  Hawaii  and  the  islands  of 
Wake  and  Guam. 

BritUh  Po98e88ion8. — Besides  the  islands 
constituting  Australasia,  the  principal 
groups,  and  isolated  islands  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  are  Cook  Islands,  Manihlki, 
Tokelau  and  Phoenix  groups,  Ellice  Islands, 
Gilbert  Islands.  Santa  Crus  Islands,  British 
Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Islands  of  Pit- 
calm.  Fanning,  Maiden,  and  Christmas. 
The  New  Hebrides  Islands  are  Jointly-pro- 
tected by  Great  Britain  and  France. 

French  Po98e98ions. — New  Caledonia  and 
dependencies,  and  the  Society  Islands,  the 
Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambler,  and  Tubual 
groups,  and  the  Island  of  Rapa. 

Oerman  Poaaesnions. —The  northeastern 
portion  of  New  Guinea  (Kaiser  Wilhelm*s 
X.and),  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  north- 
erly part  of  the  Solomon  group,  Marshall 
Islands,  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands 
(exclusive  of  Guom),  the  Caroline  Islands 
and   Pelew   Islands. 

New  Guinea. — Discovered  by  Portuguese 
In  1511 ;  named  Papua  in  1526 ;  New 
Guinea  in  1545.  Visited  by  Dutch  1676. 
Circumnavigated  bv  Dampier  1690.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  tne  country  west 
of  141*  R.  in  1828.  The  southeastern  por- 
tion became  a  British  protectorate  In 
1884;  a  Crown  Colony  in  1888.  A  Ger- 
man protectorate  was  established  in  the 
northeast  in  1884.  Total  area  about  812,- 
000  square  miles.  Interior  wide  plains  and 
lofty  mountains:  greatest  elevation  16,000 
feet.  The  chief  rivers  ore  the  KalHcrln 
Augusta  and  the  Flv.  The  coast  line  Is 
deeply  Indented  and  has  fine  harbors.  The 
forests  contain  cedar,  sandalwood,  ebony, 
India  rubber,  areca  and  sago  palms,  bam- 
boos, etc.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  tobacco, 
rice,  tea,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cotton,  fruits, 
etc.  The  German  have  established  cotton 
and  tobacco  plantations.  The  chief  Indus- 
tries are  wood  carving  and  manufacture 
of  rope  and  pottery.  Leading  exports^ 
copra,  pearl  shell,  trepang,  gold,  pearls,  and 
sandalwood.  Gold,  coal,  and  plumbago  are 
found.  The  population  \h  about  1.800.000 
Area  of  Papua  (British).  90.540  square 
miles;  population  270.000.  'ihe  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  Lien  tens  nt-(Jov- 
emor.  New  South  wales.  Victoria,  and 
Queensland  furnlRh  fmds  and  have  a  voice 
in  its  affairs.  Port  Moresby  Is  the  capital : 
population  1.500.  Kniser  Wllhelm*s  Land 
— German  New  Guinea — nrea  70.000  square 
miles;  Dopnlatlon  about  800,000.  In 
hands  of  German  New  Guinea  Company. 
Fried  rich  Wilhelmshafen  most  important 
harbor. 


Samoan  /s{and«.— <Fir8t  explored  by  Bon- 

Sainville  in  1768:  Christianity  was  Intro- 
uced  in  1830.  Neutrality  and  independ- 
^F^  J^*8  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  and  Germany  in  1889.  The 
islands  were  divided  between  Germany  and 
United  States  in  1899.  They  are  situated 
In  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  about  400  miles 
northeast  of  Fiji:  the  largest,  Savali  and 
Upolu,  belong  to  Germany.  Tutulla  and  ad- 
jacent islands  to  United  States.  Total  area 
1.701  square  miles.  Chief  products  are  su- 
gar, coffee,  cotton,  malzo,  and  tropical  fruits. 
Apia  is  the  chief  trading  center;  popula- 
tion 3.742.  Pago-pago.  Tutulla.  is  a  fine 
natural  harbor.  The  natives  are  Christians. 
(See  also  Samoan  Islands  and  Tutulla.) 

New  Hebridea.— Discovered  by  Spanish  In 
1606;  explored  and  named  by  Cook  in 
1774.  The  group  is  northeast  of  New 
Caledonia  and  stretches  northwest  and 
southeast  500  miles.  Area,  5,700  square 
miles.  Cocoa  nuts  (for  copra),  maiie.  mil- 
let, coffee,  and  bananas  are  grown.  Popu- 
lation about  80,000.  Jointly  administered 
by  France  and  England. 

Solomon  Jalanda. — Discovered  by  Mendana 
in  1567-1568;  rediscovered  by  Bougainville 
1768.  An  archipelago  in  Melanesia,  600 
miles  east  of  New  Guinea.  Area  16,950 
square  miles,  in  large  part  covered  with 
thick  forests.  Chlei  commercial  products 
tortoise  shell,  copra.  Ivory  nuts,  and  san- 
dalwood. Germany  has  Bougainville  and 
dependencies  in  the  north ;  the  southern 
portion  of  group  Is  under  British  rule; 
Choisenl  and  Isabel  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  Germany  In  1899. 

Trade  tcith  ihe  United  Statea. — ^The  value 
of  merchandise  Imported  Into  Oceania 
from  the  United  States  (Including  the  Phil- 
IW**'^*  Islands)  for  the  year  1912  was  $79,- 
102.845,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $37.- 
543,441  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of 
141,559.404  In  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Ocean  Mall  Post-Office,   establishment 

of,  discussed,  5633. 
Ocean  Mail  Service.    (See  Postal  Ser- 
vice, steamship.) 
Offenses  on  High  Seas,  acts  to  provide 

for  punishment  of,  returned,  5769. 
Officers,    Public  (see  also  the  several 
officers.) 

Act  regulating  tenure  of  certain  civil 
officers  vetoed.  (See  Tenure-of -Of- 
fice Act.) 

Application  of  public  money  by,  for 
private  uses  should  be  made  a 
felony,    1709. 

Appointment  of.  (See  Executive 
Nominations.) 

Availing  themselves  of  benefits  of 
insolvent-debtors  act  must  be  dis- 
missed, 1107. 

Bonding  system  of,  discussed,  1611. 

Books  of,  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected, 1709. 

Breach  of  duty  in  publishing  Senate 
executive  business  discussed,  2691. 

Bribery  of,  recommendations  regard- 
ing punishment  for,  2714. 

Commissions  claimed  by,  should  be 
regulated,  1730. 

Compensation  of.     (See  Salaries.) 

Compensation  withheld  from,  in  ar- 
rears, 775, 
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OiBcen,  PnbUe— ConMnuetf. 
Defalcation  of — 
Freedom   from,  in   collecting  rev- 
enue discussed,  5542,  5746. 
Inquired  into,  2218,  2918. 
Delinquency      in      handling     public 

money  a  cause  of  removal,  1905. 
Disbursing     officers    should     deposit 
moneys  in  legal  depositories,  2941. 
False  entries  by,  should  be  made  a 

felony,  2818,  2870. 
Fee  system,  abolition  of,  in  certain 
cases  discussed  and  recommended, 
4939,  5879,  5968,  6161. 
Hours  of  labor  of.     (See  Hours  of 

Labor.) 
Militia  called  forth  to  protect,  154. 
Nomination     of.*       (See     Executive 

Nominations.) 
Number    of,    should    be    diminished, 

316,  1018. 
Oath  of.    (See  Oath  of  Office.) 
Offenses   against   court   officers,  etc., 
should  be  made  cognizable  in  Fed- 
eral courts,  5477,   5633. 
Papers  of,  must  be  handed  over,  2818. 
Partisan    interference    in    elections 
by- 
Discussed  by  President  Tyler,  1905, 

1942. 
Order  regarding,  by  President — 
Cleveland,  5079. 
Hayes,  4402. 
Persons    holding    Federal    positions 
must    not    accept    State    offices, 
4172. 
Application  of,  explained,  4173. 
Presents    to,    from    foreign    govern- 
ments referred  to,  1258,  1260. 
Becords  and   papers  should  pass  to 

their  successors,  2818. 
Beferred  to,  1911. 
Bemoval   of.     (See   Bemovals  from 

Office.) 
Bolls  of,  transmitted  to  Congress,  508. 
Salary  of.     (See  Salaries.) 
Official  Publicatioiis.  (See  Becords  and 

Documents.) 
Official  Register.     (See  Biennial  Beg- 

ister.) 
Ogallala  Indiane.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ogden  TB.  Saunders.— An  important  United 
States  Supreme  Court  case  limiting  the 
operation  of  State  bankruptcy  laws.  Og- 
d^n,  of  Louisiana,  declared  npon  certain 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  In  1806  upon  the 
defendant  Saunders,  a  citizen  of  Kentucky, 
but  then  living  in  New  York.  Saunders 
pleaded  a  certificate  of  discharge  under 
the  act  of  the  New  York  leginlnture  of 
1801  for  the  relief  of  innolvent  debtors. 
The  district  court  of  LonlHiana  gnye  Judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff.  On  a  writ  of  error 
the  case  was  taken  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  decided 
in  1827  that  the  power  to  nuns  bankruptcy 
laws  did  not  belong  ezcluaively  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  fair  and  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States 
need  not  InyoWe  a  yiolatlon  of  the  obliga- 


tion of  contracts,  but  tbat  Sute  law  could 
not  diacharge  a  debt  due  to  a  citizen  of 
another  I  State.  JuHtlce  Johnson  delivered 
the  oninion.  in  which  concurred  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  and  Justices  Duvai  and  Story. 

Ogden,  Utah,  bill  to  authorize  city  of, 
to  assume  increased  indebtedness  ve- 
toed, 5518. 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.),  Capture  of.— in 
September,  1812,  Gen.  Brown  was  sent  to 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswegatchle  Kiver.  to  garrison  Fort  Prcs- 
eniation  and  attempt  the  capture  of  some 
BrUish  stores  that  wore  reported  as  being  on 
the  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Oct. 
2,  about  forty  British  bateaux,  escorted  by 
a  gunboat,  were  seen  approaching.  On  the 
4th  two  gunboats  and  twenty-five  bateaux, 
containing  750  men.  started  for  Ogdensburg. 
The  American  force  amounted  to  about  1  200 
effective  men.  After  two  hours  of  flrlns:  tlie 
invaders  withdrew  with  a  slight  loss.  No 
one  was  injured  on  the  American  side. 
Later  MaJ.  Forsyth  was  placed  In  command 
of  the  garrison  at  Ogdensburg.  With  a 
P^'iJ.T.  o' <*}Li2«^n8  and  militia  he  crossed  over 
to  KllMbethtown.  Canada.  Feb.  6,  18i:i.  and 
rescued  a  number  of  prisoners  held  there. 
In  retaliation  for  this  exploit  Lleut.-Col.  Mc- 
Douell,  with  about  800  men.  crossed  the 
river  on  the  ice  Feb.  22.  1813,  and  after 
a  short  engagement  gained  possession  of 
the  town,  wnich  they  gave  over  to  plun- 
derers. 

Ohlc—One  of  the  central  western  group 
of  states;  nickname.  "The  Buckeye  State." 
Ohio  extends  from  lat  38®  24'  to  41 «  57' 
north  and  from  long.  80^  34'  to  84°  49' 
west.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Krie,  on  the  east  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  (separated  by  the 
Ohio  Klver).  on  the  south  by  Kentucky 
(separated  by  the  Ohio  River),  and  on  the 
west  by  Indiana,  and  bas  an  area  of  41.040 
square  miles. 

»  <^S'o  ^*8  fl™t  visited  by  the  French  under 
La  Halle  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
*"*7-«  '*  ^"  claimed  by  both  the  French 
and  English.     It  was  ceded  to  Great  Brlt- 

?l°oo*"  t^^l*2«J°.^  >  *^«  United  SUtes  In 
178.3.  In  1787  It  became  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  at  Marietta  In  1788.  The  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  In  1802. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  Cen-sus.  place  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  SUte  at  272.545.  comprising 
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prodnctB  and  In  the  manufactnre  of  ffrlnd* 
•tones  and  pulpstones.  It  Is  second  in  the 
prodactlon  of  bromine  and  lime,  third  in  the 
output  of  calcium  chloride,  natural  gas, 
salt,  sand  and  sravel,  and  aypsum,  fourth 
In  the  production  of  coal,  oustones,  scythe- 
stones,  and  stone,  and  seventh  In  quantity 
and  sixth  in  value  in  the  production  of 
petroleum.  Ohio  ranks  next  to  Pennsvl- 
▼anla  and  second  In  the  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  Iron,  and  if  pig  iron 
rather  ttian  iron  ore  were  taken  as  the 
measure  of  Iron  production,  Ohio  would 
rank  second  in  the  total  value  of  its  min- 
eral products,  which  would  be  increased  in 
1913  by  nearly  ninety  per  cent  over  the 
▼alue  obtained  if  pig  Iron  is  excluded. 
Practically  all  the  pig  iron  produced  In 
Ohio,  however,  Is  made  from  Lake  Superior 
ores  and  the  iron  production  is  credited  to 
the  state  In  which  the  iron  ore  was  mined. 

The  two  leading  products  of  Ohio  are 
coal  and  clay  products,  coal  having  slightly 
the  better  of  it  in  1912  and  1913,  whereas 
In  1911  the  value  of  the  clay  products  ex- 
ceeded that  of  coal.  The  production  of  coal 
In  1913  amounted  to  86,200,527  short  tons, 
valued  at  $39,948,058,  the  output  both  In 
quantity  and  value  being  the  maximum 
record  for  the  state.  The  production  of 
petroleum,  which  stands  third  among  the 
state's  mineral  industries  and  in  which 
Ohio  ranks  sixth,  value  considered,  among 
all  the  sUtes,  decreased  slightly  in  quan- 
tity, from  8,969.007  barrels  in  1912  to  8,- 
781,468  barrels  In  1913.  while  the  value  In- 
creased about  45  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  from  $12,085,998  to  $17,538,452.  The 
value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in  1918 
was  $10,416,699  in  1913,  against  $11,891,- 
299  In  1912. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments In  Ohio  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  15.658.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  was  $1,677,552,000.  giving  employ- 
ment to  606,807  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $l,020,7d2,000,  and  turning  out 
finished  goods  worth  $1,782,808,000.  Sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$424,189,000. 

Ohio    (see    also    GolombuB;    Dayton; 
Portsmouth) : 
Boundary  of — 

Aet  respecting,  executed,  637. 
Controversy  with  Michigan,  regard- 
ing, 1404,  1407. 
deferred  to,  1173. 
Lands  in — 

Bcferred  to,  833. 

Title  of  United  Brethren  to,  801. 
Michigan  boundary  line  dispute  with, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  early  set- 
tlement of,  by  Congress,  178. 
National  Guard  of,  expiration  of  en- 
listment of,  referred  to  and  thanks 
of  President  tendered,  3440. 
Batifieation  of  fourteenth  amendment 
withdrawn  by,  3836. 
Ohio    OompaiiieB.— In    1749    George    IL 
granted    to    a    band    of   wealthy    dtlsens 
of  Virginia   and   Maryland,    calling  them- 
selves the  Ohio  Company,  a  tract  of  land 
containing    500,000    acres,    lying    In    the 
Ohio    Valley    south    of    the    Ohio    River. 
Thomas  Lee  was  the  projector  of  the  com- 
pany, but  it  was  later  conducted  by  Law- 
rence Washington.     The  terms  of  the  grant 
required  that  100  families  should   be  es- 


tablished upon  the  tract,  a  fort  should  be 
built,  and  a  garrison  maintained.  A  num- 
ber of  storehouses  were  also  established. 
In  1783  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  before  the  Revolution 
had  been  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebee 
and  afterwards  had  been  claimed  bj  Vir- 
ginia, was  ceded  to  the  United  StateiL 
with  the  proviso  that  it  was  to  be  settled 
and  formed  into  states.  March  1,  1788, 
Rufus  Putnam  suggested  a  second  Ohio 
company,  and  two  days  later  he  and 
Messrs.  Cutler,  Brooks,  Sargenti  and  Gush- 
ing formed  an  association  and  issued  1.000 
shares  at  $1,000  each  in  Continental  cer- 
tificates or  $125  in  gold.  A  year  after- 
wards Congress  granted  certain  lots  free 
of  charge,  and  an  enormous  tract  was 
bought  at  about  eight  or  nine  cents  per 
acre  In  specie.  Colonisation  was  imme« 
diately  begun.  Slavery  was  prohibited. 
This  company  had  large  influence  In  shap- 
ing the  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  or  which  it  be- 
came a  part. 

Ohio  Biver: 

Canal  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to.  (See 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CanaL) 

Navigation  on,  824,  909. 
Appropriation  for,  934. 
Mode   of   improving,   referred  to. 
1196,  2685. 

Beferred  to,  1104,  1491. 

Ship  canal  around  fall  of,  3819. 

Survey  of,  appropriation  for,  768. 
OJibwa  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Oklahoma.--One  of  the  southern  group  of 
states  formed  in  1907  by  the  Union  of 
Oklahoma  with  the  Indian  Territory  Mot- 
to, "Labor  omnia  vincit"  (Labor  conquers 
everything).  It  extends  from  latitude  33<* 
85'  to  87<^  north  and  from  longitude  94'> 
20^  to  lOS^"  west  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  on  the  east 
by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  on  the  south  by 
Texas  (separated  by  the  Red  River)  and 
on  the  west  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It 
has  an  area  of  70,057  square  miles. 

Oklahoma  Territory  was  formed  In  1890 
from  the  western  part  of  Indian  Territory 
and  the  public  strip  called  No  Man's  Land 
(q.  v.).  Invasions  of  the  Indian  Territory 
took  place  in  1879  but  the  settlers  were 
ordered  out  by  proclamations  of  PresldenJt 
Hayes  (pages  4499,  4550).  Several  subse- 
quent invasions  of  the  Territory  were  made 
In  defiance  of  Federal  law,  but  all  expedi- 
tions of  settlers  were  arrested  and  their 
towns  broken  up.  Finally  delegates  of  the 
Creek  Nation  met  at  Washington  and  sold 
the  western  half  of  tlieir  domain  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  $2,280,857. 
Congress  ratified  this  agreement  March  1, 
1889.  By  proclamation  of  President  Harri- 
son (5450)  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settle- 
ment at  noon  April  22.  1889,  and  during 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  50,000  settlers, 
who  had  been  encamped  on  the  border, 
rushed  Into  the  territory,  formed  a  pro- 
vincial government  and  laid  out  town  sites. 
In  1893  the  Cherokee  strip  was  ceded  by 
the  Indians  to  the  Government  for  $8,300,- 
000.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  the 
principal  industries.  Salt  is  the  only 
mineral  now  mined,  but  in  the  future  min- 
ing promises  to  be  the  chief  industry  of 
Oklahoma,  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  sine  and 
gypsum  are  known  to  exist  in  many  places. 

Rtatifttics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  state  at  1,908,192,  comprlsinff 
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28,869,353    acres,   valued,    with   stock   and 


of  1915  was  2,518.  The  amount  of  capital 
invcBted  was  $65,478,000,  eX^ing  employ- 
ment to  22,700  persons,  using  material  val- 
ued at  $70,970,000,  and  tummg  out  finished 
goods  worth  $102,006,000.  Salaries  and 
wases  paid  amounted  to  $14,213,000. 

The  Federal  census  of  1910  gave  the  pop- 
uUtlon  as   1.657.155. 
OkUhoma: 
Appropriation   for  settlement  under 
treaties  of  freedom,  etc.,  upon  lands 
in,  recommended,  4785. 
Admission  to  Union  discussed,  7020. 
Boundary  line  with  Colorado,  6937. 
Lands  in — 
Agreement    for    cession   of,    5648, 

5049,  5768. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclama- 
tion, 5450,  5591,  5710,  5838,  6020, 


Referred  to,  5637. 

Beservation  of,  6695,  6889. 
Laws  of  Nebraska  in  force  in,  contin- 
uation of,  recommended,  5566. 
Memorial   from   Wichita  and  Caddo 

Indians  regarding  claims  to  lands 

in,  5671. 
Organization  of,  discussed,  5393. 

Act  re^rding  returned,  5503. 
Beservations    in,    ceded    to    United 

States,  5591. 
Suffering    among  settlers  in,    recom* 
mendations  regarding,  5516. 

Memorial   from   legislature  asking 
for  relief,  5567. 
Unauthorized    occupancy    of,    4832, 
4943. 

Proclamations  against,  4811,  4888. 
OUahoma  Central  Ballroad,  act  to  au- 
thorize construction  and  operation  of 
railway  by,  through  Territories,  ve- 
toed, 6014. 
OUahoma  City,  OUa.,  act  authorizing 
issuance  of  bonds  by,  to  provide  the 
right  of  way  for  railroad,  vetoed, 


Old  Ooloiiy.— A  popular  name  for  Plym- 
outh County.  Mass.  The  territory  was  for- 
merly Included  in  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
but.  being  unable  to  obtain  a  charter  from 
the  British  Crown  on  account  of  its  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  established 
church,  was  in  1691  absorbed  into  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony. 

Old  Dominion.— A  name  popularly  applied 
to  the  SUte  of  Virginia.    In  colonial  docu- 
ments Virginia  Is  frequently  referred  to  as 
**Hls   Majesty's   Dominion   of   Virginia." 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  school  for  ar- 
tillery instruction  at,  824. 
Old   Winnebago   Resarvatlon,    Dalcota, 
restoration    of,  to  public    domain, 
order    regarding,     declared     void, 
4890. 
Discussed,  4943. 
Oldenburg: 
Commercial  relations  with,  820. 
Exequatur  issued  consul  of,  revoked, 
3710. 
Beferred  to,  3720. 
Treatv  with,  2479. 

Vessels  of,  discriminating  duties  on, 
suspended,  666,  1059. 
Oleomargarine,  act  defining  butter  and 
imposing  tax  on,  approved  and  dis- 
cussed, 4992. 
Olive  Branch,   The,   condemnation   of, 

indemnification  asked  for,  1268. 
Olmstead  et  aL  vs.  Bittenhouse's  Exec- 
utrixes.—in  1778  Olmstead  and  other  cltl- 
sens  of  Connecticut  were  pressed  Into  the 
service  of  the  British  aboard  the  sloop 
Active.  They  revolted  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel,  and  were  In  turn  cap- 
tured by  the  Pennsylvania  armed  brig 
ConventioH.  The  State  court  of  admiralty 
of  Pennsylvania  adjudged  the  Active  lawful 
prize  and  awarded  the  proceeds  of  her  sale 
to  the  State,  officers  and  crew  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  owners,  officers,  and  crew 
of  Le  Gerard,  a  privateer,  which  assisted 
In  the  capture.  Olmstead  and  the  others 
claimed  the  whole  prise,  but  were  awarded 
only  one-fourth.  They  then  appealed  to 
the  Federal  commissioners  of  appeals  and 
received  a  favorable  verdict.  The  State 
court  of  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania  set 
aside  this  verdict  and  ordered  that  the 
money  be  brought  Into  court.  May  1. 
1779,  the  loan  certificates  for  the  prise 
money  were  deposited  with  State  Treasurer 
Rlttenhouse.  In  1803  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania entered  a  final  decree  that  the 
money  be  paid  over  to  the  llbellants. 
The  case  having  corae  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  March.  1808,  that 
court  ordered  a  mandamus  as  against  the 
district  judge,  and  In  1809  Judgment  was 
excepted  In  favor  of  the  plalntlfis  In  spite 
of  violent  opposition  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  opposition  had  prevented  Judge 
Peters  from  carrying  out  his  decree.  Tne 
facts  In  the  matter  are  all  given  In  the 
Peters  case.  (See  also  456.  Peters  m. 
United  States.) 

Olnstea  (Fla.),  Battle  of.— In  February, 
1864.  a  Federal  expedition  was  sent  to  Flor- 
ida from  Port  Royal  under  command  of  Gen. 
Seymour.  It  was  composed  of  twenty  steam- 
ers, eight  schooners  and  about  6.000  troops. 
Feb.  7  the  land  forces  occunled  Jacksonville. 
On  the  18th  they  marched  Inland,  encoun- 
tering the  Confederates  on  the  20th  at  Olns- 
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(Ha.),  Battto  of-Oonttiwed. 

tee,  a  railroad  station  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  JacksoDYlUe.  The  bactle  was  unexpected 
and  was  fiercely  fought  from  2  o'clock  till 
dark,  when  the  vanquished  Federals  retired 
twenty  miles  to  Barbers.  Seymour  lost 
nearly  2.000  men.  as  well  as  five  pieces  of 
artillery,  in  this  disastrous  fight,  and  the 
axpedition  returned  to  Hilton  Head. 

01jinpia»  Tbdy  mentioned,  6297. 
Omallay  The.    (See  Ikisima  Island.) 
Omalia  Indiana.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
OmaJuk,  Kehr.»  act  to  extend  privileges 

to  port  of,  vetoed,  4999. 
OmaiL — Oman  is  an  independent  sultanate 
of  southeast  Arabia,  with  a  Muhamma- 
dan  population  that  is  mainly  Arab,  but 
contains  many  foreign  elements,  including 
Indians,  Persians.  Baluchis.  and  Swahlli 
negroes.  The  territory  of  the  sultanate  ex- 
tends from  the  peninsula  of  El  Katar.  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  promontory  of  Ras 
Salr.  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  a  total  length  of 
coast  of  close  on  1.500  miles.  The  north* 
west  extremity  is  In  SI"*  30'  E.  longitude. 
and  Oman  extends  to  the  easternmost 
point  of  Arabia  in  60'  48'  E.  longitude, 
and  thence  southwest  to  a  point  about 
54»  28'  B.  longitude  and  16*  50'  N.  lati- 
tude. The  most  northerly  point  Is  Rns 
Musandum  In  26*  30'  N.  latitude.  The 
area  is  81,000  square  miles.       ^       ^        ^ 

Phyttical  Fca/«re».— The  northwest  and 
southwest  extremities  are  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe,  the  intervening  land  being 
the  arid  and  sandy  desert  of  central  and 
southern  Arabia,  the  great  Ruba  el  Khali, 
or  Dahna  Desert,  which  covers  the  penin- 
sula, from  Oman  in  the  east  to  Yemen  In 
the  west.  The  northern  coast  of  Oman  Is 
washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Cape  of 
Ras  Musandum  reaches  to  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Ormus:  the  eastern  coast  Is 
washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  the 
southeastern  coast  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  promontory  (Ras  Jebel)  which  termi- 
nates In  Ras  Musandum  Is  formed  by  the 
western  horn  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  stretches  across  northeastern  Oman, 
from  Musandum  to  El  Hadd.  and  shuts  out 
the  coastal  districts  from  the  Interior.  The 
west  coast  of  the  Ras  Jebel  promontory, 
known  as  the  Pirate  Coast,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Persian  Gulf  littoral,  are 
low  lying  and  sandy,  and  many  rocky  islets 
lie  close  inshore.  ^  ^..  ^   ^ 

maiory.—OmviXi  was  established  as  an 
Independent  sultanate  In  1741  by  Ahmed 
ben  Said,  an  imam  (or  sultan)  of  Yemen, 
who  consolidated  his  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Oman  was 
the  most  powerful  state  In  Arabia,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Sultan  was  extended  over 
the  Makran  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
over  parts  of  East  Africa.  Including  So- 
cotra  and  Zanzibar.  In  1856  the  sultanate 
was  divided  by  the  two  sons  of  Sultan  Sey- 
yid.  and  Zanzibar  was  formed  Into  a  sepa- 
rate sultanate.    ^  .      v    ,  * 

Gk>rcnnwe«#.— The  government  Is  absolute 
and  Is  hereditary  In  the  descendants  of 
Ahmed  ben  Said.  At  the  present  time  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  Is  eflTectlve  onlv 
in  the  capital  and  the  neighboring  terri- 
tory, for  although  the  Bedouin  Arabs  rec- 
ognise his  superiority,  the  rule  Is  only 
nominal  In  the  interior,  and  trade  Is  ham- 
pered by  tribal  warfare  and  robbery  of 
caravans,  which  are  forced  to  proceed  with 
strong  escorts  through  the  various  passes 
over  the  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
guarded  by  friendly  chiefs.  Since  1798  the 
relations    between    Muscat    and    England 


have  been  friendly,  and  many  conventions 
and  treaties  have  been  made.  British  war- 
ships have  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan against  rebellious  tribes.  The  Sultan 
Is  In  treaty  relations  with  the  Government 
of  India  and  receives  annually  a  subsidy, 
while  a  British  agent  resides  at  the  capital. 
A  Joint  Anglo-French  declaration  of  1862 
guarantees  his  independence,  and  the  Sul- 
tan is  pledged  not  to  cede  territory  to  any 
Power  but  the  British  Government.  His 
BIghness  Seyyid  Talmar  bin  Turkl ;  bom 
1886,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sultan  in 
1913. 

Citie: — Capital,  Muscat,  the  principal 
seaport,  on  the  east  coast.  Population 
about  25,000.  Other  towns  and  ports  are 
Matrah.  about  five  miles  north  of  the  capi- 
tal (population  10.000.  Barkha  and  Sohar, 
on  the  east  coast;  and  Sharkah  on  the 
Pirate  Coast.  The  principal  inland  towns 
are  Nlzwa  In  the  "Garden  of  Oman,*'  and 
Berelma  In  the  northwest. 

Production  and  Industry. — Communica- 
tion Is  carried  on  by  pack  animals  (chiefly 
dromedaries)  under  strong  escort,  and  there 
is  a  much  frequented  route  from  the  Turk- 
ish territory  In  the  northwest  to  the  town 
of  Berelma.  From  Berelma  the  route  leads 
southward  to  NIswa  and  the  Garden  of 
Oman,  thus  connecting  the  northwest  with 
the  eastern  ports.  There  Is  a  pilgrimage 
route  of  twenty-one  days  across  the  Arabi- 
an Desert,  from  the  Garden  of  Oman  to 
Mecca,  la  the  Turklng-Arablan  vilayet  of 
Hedlaz. 

The  trade  of  Oman  Is  considerable,  the 
seaboard  trade  of  Muscat  and  Matrah  ex- 
ceeding $3,450,000  in  1012-1913.  The  chief 
export  Is  dates,  the  principal  Imports  be- 
ing rice,  arms  and  ammunition,  coffee,  cot- 
ton ana  silk  goods.  'X'bere  Is  an  import 
duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
forms  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  but 
exports  are  free. 

Onmibus  BllL — Early  In  the  first  session 
of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  Henry  Clay  in- 
troduced a  series  of  six  resolutions  as  a 
basis  for  the  compromise  of  the  slavery 
question.  These  resolutions  provided  for 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
state;  territorial  governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  without  conditions  as  to 
slavery ;  a  territorial  boundary  Hue  be- 
tween Texas  and  New  Mexico  favorable  to 
the  former ;  payment  of  the  Texas  debt ; 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  a  more  effective  fugitive 
slave  law.  and  a  denial  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Interfere  with  the  slave  trade 
between    the    slave    states. 

On  Feb.  5  and  6,  1850.  Clay  ably  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  his  resolutions  by 
the  Senate.  That  body  was  strongly 
Democratic,  though  the  administration  was 
Whig.  Debate  on  Clay's  resolutions  lasted 
two  months  and  was  participated  In  by 
Webster  (Mass.).  Calhoun  (S.  C),  Benton 
(Mo.).  King  (Ala.).  Davis  and  Foots 
(Miss.).  Hamlin  (Me.),  Cass  (Mich.).  Sew- 
ard and  Dickinson  (N.  Y.).  Chase  and  Cor. 
win  (Ohio).  Douglass  (111.),  .Fremont 
(Cal.).  Soul6  (La.).  Hale  (N.  H.).  Mangum 
(N.  C).  Hunter  and  Mason  (Vs.).  Bell 
(Tenn.).  and  others  of  note.  On  April  19 
the  resolutions  were  referred  to .  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen,  with  Clay  as  chairman, 
and  consisting  of  six  other  Whigs  and 
six  Democrats.  On  May  8  this  committee 
submitted  an  elaborate  series  of  bills  em- 
bodying the  substance  of  Clay's  resolu- 
tions. These  several  bills  were  known 
collectively  as  the  **Omnlbus  bill,"  and 
the  last  was  passed  on  Sept.  20.  (See  also 
Compromise  of  1850.) 
Oneida,  The.     (See  Aroostook,  The.) 
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Oneidft  IndiMUk  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Oneota,  The,  purchased  for  Pern,  de- 
tention of,  S831,  3835. 
Onondaga  Indiana.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ontario,  Lake.  (See  Lake  Ontario.) 
Open  Door  In  Obina.— with  China  foreign 
commerce  Is  a  matter  of  mouem  history. 
As  early  as  1616  the  Portuguese  had  es- 
tablished a  trading  port  In  China  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Dutch,  English  and  Amer- 
icans, who  followed  them,  carried  on  an 
irrerular  and  unsatisfactory  trade  for  a 
hundred  years  without  government  protec- 
tion or  favor  besides  being  lookea  upon 
with  suspicion  and  hatred,  as  barbarians. 
From  1664  to  1834  England's  China  trade 
was  In  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Com- 
mny,  whose  monopoly  came  to  an  end  In 
.he  latter  year.  The  opium  trade,  worth 
$5,000,000   to   $8,000,000   annually   to   the 

Kvemment  of  British  India,  had  long 
en  illegal,  and  China.  In  1887,  decided 
to  suppress  It.  England's  refusal  to  make 
traffic  In  opium  a  crime  punishable  with 
death  brought  on  a  war  In  1840.  This  was 
concluded  oy  a  treaty  which  opened  to 
British  trade  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Am- 
oy,   Fu-Chow,    Nlng-Po.   and   Shanghai. 

Caleb  Cushlng,  heading  an  embassy  from 
the  United  States,  negotiated  a  similar 
treaty  in  1844.  By  its  terms  a  customs 
duty  was  established  and  In  considera- 
tion of  a  transit  duty,  goods  were  given 
free  conveyance  to  all  places  In  China. 

In  1856  England  again  found  a  pretext 
for  war  with  China  and  was  Joined  by 
France  In  1867.  This  was  terminated  In 
1858  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  which 
granted  toleration  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  and  freedom  of  Chinese 
rivers  to  English  and  French  merchant 
vessels.  At  tne  same  time  Russia  signed 
a  treaty  by  which  she  acquired  the  Amur 
territory. 

While  these  powers  were  gaining  con- 
cessions In  China,  President  Buchanan  sent 
William  B.  Beed  to  open  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Beed's  efforts  was  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  guaranteeing  that  no 
American  vessel  should  engage  In  contra- 
band trade  with  China. 

Anson  Bnrllngame,  United  States  min- 
ister to  China  from  1861  to  1867,  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Orientals  and  se- 
cured a  treaty  granting  further  conces- 
sions. Burlingame  later  headed  a  Chi- 
nese embassy  accredited  to  eleven  differ- 
ent nations.  In  June,  1878,  the  Chinese 
Emperor  for  the  first  time  gave  personal 
audience  to  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States,  Russia.  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Japan.  By  the  war 
with  Japan,  In  1894-1805  Cblna  was  forced 
to  concede  the  independence  of  Korea,  and 
cede  to  Japan  the  Island  of  Formosa,  ths 
Llaotung  peninsula  and  the  Pescadore  Isl- 
ands and  an  Indemnity  In  money. 

While  China  was  thus  embarrassed  Rus- 
sia, through  France,  advanced  a  loan  of 
177,200,000  to  help  pay  the  Japanese  in« 
demnlty.  In  1896  American  and  German 
capitalists  loaned  $80,000,000  and  in  1898 
another  $80,000,000  was  advanced  by  the 
English  and  German  banks.  In  return  for 
these  loans  valuable  railway  and  trading 
concessions  were  exacted  with  a  view  to 
establishing  spheres  of  Influence  which 
would  serrs  as  an  excuse  for  military  oo- 
cupation. 

Until  1904  only  twenty-one  ports  had 
been  onened  to  foreign  trade.  In  that 
year  three  others  were  opened,  and  In 
1906   sixteen   more  allowed   the   ships   of 


the  western  world  to  enter.  The  openlnc 
of  these  ports  was  looked  upon  by  China 
as  a  great  concession  wrung  from  her  by 
the  overpowering  mlllUry  strength  of  the 
allied  commercial  world.  The  agreements 
of  1897-1898  provide  that  **the  administra- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
Service  shall  be  conducted  by  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers  until  194g." 

An  outbreak  of  the  anti-foreign  feeling 
In  China,  directed  against  Americans  m 
particular,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion laws  of  this  country,  was  shown 
In  the  boycott  against  American  goods 
which  began  In  the  southern  provinces  in 
1905.  This  was  entirely  dispelled  by  the 
wlwe  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  ndminlstratlon, 
carried  Into  execution  by  Secretaries  John 
Hay  and  Elihu  Root. 

William  H.  Taft,  when  Secretary  of  War. 
declared  In  a  speech  made  in  China  that 
the  United  States  would  actively  Interfere 
whenever  necessary  to  preserve  the  open 
door  In  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Further  acts  of  friendship  on  tbe  part  of 
the  United  States  were  the  remission  of  a 
part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 
liberal  contributions,  under  Presidential 
patronage,  to  the  famine  fund  in  1908. 

Open  Door,  in  the  Orient,  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  be  nrm  in  contro- 
versies, 6797. 
Opium  Trafic  treaty  with  China  for  re- 
pression ofy   and  recommendations 
regarding,  4629,  4986. 
International  Commission^  7671. 
Beport  of,  transmitted,  7469. 
Legislation   regarding,  recommended, 
6983. 
Beferred  to,  7696. 
Taxes  and  laws  regidating  traffic  in, 
recommended,  7419,  7470,  7596. 
Orange  Blver  Oolony.— A  British  colony 
In  South  Africa.    It  was  formerly  an  Inde- 
pendent republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  was  founded  by  the  Boers  In  1836 
and  recognized  by  Great  Britain  ten  years 
later    In  consequence  of  the  part  taken  in 
the  Boer  War  It  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown   n  1900.    Area,  48,326  square  miles : 
population    in    1890     (estimated),    77,71* 
white  and  129.787   blacks,  natives  of  the 
country. 

Order  of  Itadlan  Wars  of  the  United 

States.— This  order  was  organised  at  Chi- 
cago 111.,  June  10,  1896,  and  received  its 
charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
order  consists  of  two  classes  of  companions : 
First,  commissioned  officers  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  marine  corps,  and  of  state  and 
territorial  organisations,  which  have  been« 
or  may  hereafter  be.  engaged  In  conflicts, 
^ttles  or  actual  field  serTlce  against  hos- 
tile Indians  in  the  United  SUtes:  second, 
sons  of  living  members  of  the  first  clasa. 
The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  perpetu- 
ste  the  history  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  American  military  forces  In  their  con- 
flicts and  wars  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  collect  and  secure  for 

{>ublication  historical  data  relating  to  the 
nstances  of  brave  deeds  and  personal  de- 
votion by  which  Indian  warfare  has  been 
Illustrated. 

Order  of  the  Fonnden  and  Patriots  of 

America.— This  order  was  founded  in  1896, 
its  object  being  "to  bring  together  and  as- 
sociate   congenial     men     whose    anoestors 
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Order  of  Founders*  Etc— ConMniied. 
stmnled  together  for  life  and  liberty,  liome 
and  napplxiess,  in  the  land  wben  it  was  a 
new  and  unknown  country  and  their  patriot 
descendants;  from  tbem  came  thorough 
patriots  who  sustained  the  Colonies  in  the 
strugsle  for  independence  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War ;  to  teach  reverent  regard  for  the 
names  and  history,  character  and  persever- 
ance, deeds  and  heroism  of  the  founders  of 
tills  country  and  their  patriot  descendants ; 
to  teach  that  the  purpose  of  the  founders 
could  have  had  no  lasting  result  but  for 
their  patriot  sons ;  to  inculcate  patriotism ; 
to  discover,  collect,  and  preserve  records, 
documents,  manuscripts,  monuments,  and 
history  relating  to  the  first  colonists  and 
their  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  and 
to  commemorate  and  celebrate  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Republic." 
Eligibility — Any  man  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  of  good  moral  character 
and  reputation,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  lineally  descended  in  the 
male  line  of  either  parent  from  an  ancestor 
who  settled  in  any  of  the  Colonies  now  in- 
cluded in  the  United  States  of  America 
prior  to  May  13,  1057,  and  whose  intermedi- 
ate ancestors  in  the  same  line  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  adhered  as  patriots  to 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  shall  oe  eligible 
for  membership.  There  are  state  societies 
In  New  Tork,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Orders  In  CtonncU. — As  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain  can  act  only  through  priyy 
councilors  or  upon  their  advice,  the  more 
formal  acts  of  the  administration  mast 
proceed  from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
In  council,  and  their  execution  is  directed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  and  laid 
before  Parliament  within  thirty  days  if  in 
session,  and  If  not  in  session  wltbin  thirty 
days  after  assembling.  Those  of  most  in- 
terest in  the  United  States  were  issued  in 
1793  and  1794,  prohibiting  trade  with 
France  and  directing  the  seizure  of  neutral 
ships  engaged  In  such  traffic.  In  1806  an 
order  was  Issued  declaring  the  whole  coast 
of  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  France, 
under  blockade.  The  specific  order  which 
caused  the  greatest  indignation  In  America 
and  provoked  retaliatory  measures  by  both 
France  and  the  United  States  was  that  of 
1807,  which  prohibited  neutral  trade  direct- 
ly with  France  or  her  allies.  All  goods 
were  ordered  to  t>e  landed  in  England,  to 
»ay  duties  there,  and  to  be  reexported  under 
British  regulations.  (See  also  Berlin  De- 
cree: Embargo;  Milan  Decree.) 

Ordnance  (see  also  Arms  and  Ammnni- 
tion) : 
Board    of    Fortifications,    and,    dis- 
cussed, 5373. 
Gannon — 

Exportation  of,  order  prohibiting, 

3326. 
Foundry  for  making,  recommended, 

1607,  1714,  4797. 
Manufacture    of,    discussed,    323, 
4724    4833. 
Discussed,  5550,  5878,  5972,  6159. 
Foundry  for  heavy,  board  appointed 
to  select  location  for,  4748. 
Discussed,  4767. 

Beport  of,  referred  to,  4791,  4797, 
4833. 
Gunpowder      manufactory,      recom- 
mended, 1608,  1714. 


Proving  and  experimenting  ground 
for,  site  for,  recommended,  4148. 

Small  arms,  manufactory  for,  rec- 
ommended, 1608. 

Statement  of,  in  fortifications,  etc., 
transmitted,  6287. 

Ordnance  Department: 
Board  for  determining  strength  and 
value    of   iron,    steel,    etc,   ap- 
pointed, 4281. 
Continuance  of,  recommended,  4378. 
Machine  purchased  from  A.  H.  Em- 
ery by,  appropriation  for,  recom- 
mended, 4540. 
Beport  of,  referred  to,  4321,  4438, 
4534.  '  ' 

Expenses  of,  referred  to,  766,  771. 
Increase  in  crops,  recommended.  1448. 
1475,  1607.  '         ' 

Manufacturing  operations  of,  recom- 
mendations regarding,  4362,  6878. 
Progress  in,  2942. 

Begulations  for  distributions  of  arms, 
stores,  etc.,  5159,  5462. 
Oregon.— One  of  tbe  Pacific  coast  states; 
motto,  "The  Union;"  nickname,  "Webfoot 
country,"  from  the  excessive  rainfaU.  It 
extends  from  lat  42®  to  46®  15'  north  and 
from  long.  116«  40'  to  124*  32'  west  It 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington 
(partly  separated  by  the  Columbia  Blver). 
?K^  *S2.?^"\>P^  \^^^  (partly  separated  by 

i«/i  ^nJSS  ^*7®*'^'  2!^  **^e  »<>"«»  ^y  Nevada 
and  California,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  06.690 
square  miles.  Oregon  is  traversed  by  the 
Coast  Range  and  Cascade  and  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  run  parallel  to  the  coast  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  It  Is 
drained  largely  by  the  Columbia,  though 
there  is  a  large  Inland  basin  in  the  south- 
east.    The  chief  industries  are  fishing  and 

The  month  of  the  Columbia  River  was 
JSS?^®*;?.!  by  Capt.  Gray,  an  American,  in 
1702.  The  river  was  partly  explored  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-5.  A  trading  post 
was  founded  at  Astoria  in  1811.  The  terri- 
tory, long  in  dispute,  was  finally  made  part 

?,'  ^^^T.V'**?^.  ^!!L*^«  *>y  *»>«  t'e^ty  with 
Great  Britain  In  1846.  It  was  organized  as 
a  territory  In  1848  and  was  admitted  to  the 
union  In   1859. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
i^^^JL  *?^^*>e  "^*te  at  45,502,  comprising 
11,685,110  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
improvements,  at  $528,243,782.  The  value 
of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  was  150.- 
461.828.  Including  ^2^.255  Vattle.  valued  at 
$17  570.685;  271,708  horses.  $25,181,1481 
6,027  mules,  $185,788;  217,577  swine,  $1.- 
670,040;  2.600.135  Sheep.  $12,213  042: 
poultry,  $1,067,743.  The  yield  and  value 
of  field  crops  for  1011  was:  Com.  20.000 
acres.  570.000  bushels.  $456,000;  wheat 
706.000  acres.  16,726,0()0  bushels,  $12,546^ 
000;  oats.  350.000  acres.  12,457.000  bush- 
els. $5,481,000;  rye.  18.()00  acres.  851.000 
bushels.  $316,000;  potatoes,  46.000  acres. 
5,080.000  bushels.  $4,007.o6o ;  hay,  452/. 
000  acres,  040.000  tons.  $0,110,000.  The 
mineral  production  of  the  state  Is  Inconsid- 
erable, tbe  coal  output  having  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  use  of  petroleum  from  Cali- 
fornia for  fuel  for  railroads  and  in  manu- 
factures.   The  lumber  cut  has  grown  r"--- 
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ly  for  maoy  yean,  antil  lumbering  has  tak- 
en first  rank  In  the  state's  industries.  Ore- 
gon has  one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  United  States.  In  1909  there  were  1,- 
468,155  thousand  feet  cut,  which  sold  for 
$18,010,588,  mostly  fir,  spruce  and  cedar. 
The  salmon  catch  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  1908  was  18.464,000 
pounds,  and  on  the  coast  streams  6.423^000 
pounds.  Nearly  five  thousand  men  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Columbia  River  fisheries.  The 
state  has  of  late  years  become  noted  for  its 
innovations  in  government  In  the  general 
election  of  1910  the  voters  enacted  under 
the  initiative  four  Important  measures. 
They  were:  Presidential  preference,  giving 
to  each  voter  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
in  primary  elections  his  choice  for  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
The  single  tax,  which  authorizes  each  coun- 
ty in  the  state  to  prescribe  Its  own  method 
of  taxation ;  an  employers'  liability  law,  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  people  by  or- 
Sanised  labor,  after  a  less  objectionable  bill 
ad  met  defeat  in  the  legislature ;  the  three- 
fourths  Jury  verdict,  wlilcb  has  reduced 
the  number  of  mistrials  and  relieved  the 
badly  congested  condition  of  the  courts.  A 
constitutional  amendment  extending  the 
right  of  sutfrage  to  women  was  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  Nov.,  1912.  This  has  been 
defeated  three  times  with  increasing  ma- 
jorities. (See  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall.) 

Sugar,  beets  and  hops  are  also  important 
crops.  Apples  and  plums  are  raised  in 
great  abundance  and  shipped  to  all  leading 
markets.  West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
almost  every  crop  common  to  the  temperate 
Eone  is  grown,  but  east  of  the  mountains 
tbe  country  is  arid.  The  Federal  Irriga- 
tion plan,  now  in  operation,  contemplates 
the  reclamation   of  254,000  acres  in   Ore- 

fon.  Private  irrigation  schemes  will  add 
67,000  acres  more.  There  are  6.072.550 
acres  of  forest  reservation  In  the  state. 
July  1,  1908,  there  remained  unreserved  and 
unappropriated,  16,957.913  acres  of  land. 
The  United  States  land  ofllces  are  located 
at  Burns,  LaGrande,  Lakeview,  Portland, 
Roseberg  and  The  Dalles. 

The  mineral  output  of  1907  was  valued 
at  $2,638,587,  and  consisted  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  coal,  nickel,  cobalt,  lead  and  gyp- 
sum.   Qameta  and  opals  are  found. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Oregon  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  2,320.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested was  $139,500,000,  giving  employment 
to  35.449  persons,  using  material  valued  at 
$63,258,000.  and  turning  out  finished  goods 
worth  $109,762,000.  Salaries  and  wages 
paid  amounted  to  $26,614,000. 

Large  ocean-going  vessels  navigate  the 
Columbia  River  as  far  as  Portland.  The 
railway  mileage  In  1907  was  2.031  miles  of 
steam  road  and  286  miles  of  electric  lines. 
The  population  in  1910  was  672,765. 

Oregon: 

Aid  and  protection  of  United  States 
invoked  bj,  2434. 
President  Polk's  message  regard- 
ing, 2434. 

Boundary  of,  in  dispute.  (See  North- 
western Boundary.) 

Correspondence    regarding,    referred 
to,  2279. 

Emigrants   to,  should  be  protected, 
2246. 


Establishment  of  surveyor-general's 

office  in,  recommended,  2409. 
Ettinguishment  of  rights  of  Hudsons 
Bay  Company  in,  referred  to.    (See 
Hudsons  Bay  Co.) 
Force  to  be  employed  in,  2454. 
Geological    survey    of,    referred    to, 

3016. 
Grants  of  land  to  settlers  in,  recom 

mended,  2308,  2409. 
Great  Britain  desires  that  boundary 

line  with,  be  marked  out,  2655. 
Hudsons  Bay  Co.,  in.     (See  Hudsons 

Bay   Co.) 
Indian  schools  in,  4576. 
Indians  in — 

Appointment     of     Indian     agents 

among,  recommended,  2496. 
Depredations    of,    discussed,    2434^ 
2494,  2873,  2894,  2896,  2900,  2911! 
2941. 
Number  of,  2453. 
Referred  to,  3015,  3016. 
Land  office   in,   recommended,   2663, 

2714. 
Lands  in — 
Granted  for  construction  of  wagon 

roads,  frauds  in,  5195. 
Granted  to,  for  Willamette  Valley 
and    Cascade    Mountain    Wagon 
Boad  Co.,  4665. 
Granted  to  Hudsons  Bay  Co.   by 

Great  Britain,  2073. 
Grants     of,     to     settlers,     recom 

mended,  2308. 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proclama 

tion,  6018. 
Referred  to,  2662. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservations  by 
proclamation,  5719,  5859,  5864. 
Light-houses  to  be  erected  in,  2557, 

3902, 
Mail  facilities  to,  recommended,  2247. 
2307,  2354,  2489,  2560. 
Provisions  for,  2409. 
Military  posts  in,  recommended,  2190. 
National    rights   in,  must   be   main- 
tained, 2247. 
Officers  of,  referred  to,  2494. 
Overland   mail  route,  recommended, 

2247,  2354. 
Population  of,  2435. 
Referred  to,  2272,  2305. 
Report  on,  by  Lieut.  Wilkes,  referred 

to,  2013. 
Seat  of  government  of — 

Conflict  of  opinion  respecting  es 
tablishment  of,  and  recommenda> 
tions  regarding,  2685. 
Correspondence      with      Governor 
Gaines  relative  to,  2684. 
Territorial  government  over,  recom 
mended,  2307,  2354,  2408,  2434. 
Approval  of  act  to  establish,  and 
reasons  therefor,  2456. 
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Oregon,  Tbe— 

Mentioned,  6317. 

Voyage   and   arrival   of,    from   San 
Francisco,  discussed,  6316. 
Oregon  Bonndary.    (See  Northwestern 

Boundary.) 
Oregon  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Original  Package.— in  the  enforcement  of 
tbe  problbitory  liquor  law  in  tbe  State  of 
Iowa  the  officers  were  frequently  charged 
with  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  state's 
Jurisdiction  in  Interfering  with  the  traffic 
In  spirits.  State  officers  seized  and  confis- 
cated liquors  which  it  was  claimed  by  the 
owners  were  sent  Into  the  state  for  resblp- 
ment  to  points  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  state  courts.  State  officers  defended 
themselves  under  ihe  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  constitatlon.  In  1890  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  thu  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Leisy  &  Co.  V8.  Hardin,  held  that 
tbe  plain tiifs,  brewers  In  Illinois,  bad  the 
right  to  carry  liquors  into  any  state  and 
sell  them  in  the  original  package  without 
reference  to  local  prohibitory  or  restrictive 
laws.  Tbe  decision  of  the  Court  rested  on 
the  right  of  Congress  to  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  Interstate  commerce.  Congress  there- 
upon passed  a  law  giving  states  control  of 
the  liquors  so  imported,  although  In  tbe 
original  package. 

Oziskany  (N.  Y.),  Battle  of.-m  August. 
1777,  Gen.  Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  army,  consisting  of  200  regulars,  Sir 
John  Jobnson*s  Royal  Greens,  and  some 
Canadian  rangers  and  Indians,  under  Col. 
St.  Leger,  to  operate  in  western  and  cen- 
tral New  York  and  ultimately  to  Join  the 
main  army  under  Howe  at  New  York,  si. 
Leger  proceeded  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Oswego 
and  Oneida  rivers  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Port  Stanwix  (now  Schuyler,  near  the 
present  city  of  Rome,  on  the  Mohawk  River. 
The  post  was  garrisoned  by  less  than  1,000 
men.  under  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  ^il'et. 
Gen.  Herkimer  collected  the  militia  of  Try- 
on  County  and  advanced  to  tbe  assistance 
of  the  fort  On  Aug.  6  when  about  six 
miles  from  the  post,  near  Orlskany,  he  fell 
Into  an  ambush  and  was  fiercely  availed 
by  the  British  and  the  Indians  under  E^nt^ 
By  reason  of  a  successful  sally  by  ^Wlllet 
the  assailants  were  repulsed,  but  not  wltti- 
out  tbe  loss  of  400.  including  many  of  the 
leading  patriots  of  that  region.  St  Leger 
made  no  official  report  of  his  loss  except 
that  of  bis  Indian  allies.  Tbe  fight  lasted 
several  hours  and  was  one  of  the  most 
fiercely  contested  conflicts  of  the  war.  St 
Leger.  deserted  by  bis  Indian  allies,  retired 
precipitately  to  Canada. 
Orleanji,  Territory  of.— The  old  name  for 
the  present  State  of  Louisiana.  In  March, 
1804,  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France.  Congress  divided  the  territory,  cut- 
ting off  that  portion  between  Texas  and  the 
Mississippi  River  and  from  tbe  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico north  to  tbe  parallel  of  lat.  33*  north 
and  establishing  it  as  a  territory,  with  Wil- 
liam C.  C.  CInlbome  as  governor.  In  1810 
the  citizens  of  Baton  Rouge,  territory  of  St. 
Frandsvllle,  overcame  the  local  Spanish  gar- 
rison, shot  the  Spanish  governor  and  es- 
tablished the  Territory  of  West  Florida. 
After  the  people  of  West  Florida  had  elected 
a  governor  and  framed  a  constitution  Presi- 
dent Madison  Issued  a  proclamation  (465) 
directing  Governor  Claiborne,  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans,  to  take  possession  of  West 
Florida  and  annex  it  to  Orleans.^^  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  an  act  was  passed  "to  enable 


the  people  of  tbe  Territory  of  Orleans  to 
form  a  constitution  and  state  government." 
April  12,  1812,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  Into  the 
Union,  extending  tbe  limits  to  include  all 
between  the  M^slsslppl  and  Pearl  Rivers 
south  of  lat.  31*  north. 

Orleans  Territory: 

Admission  into  Union  applied  for  bv, 
483. 

Citizens  of,  must  be  protected,  372. 

Indians  inhabiting,  386. 

Territory  south  of  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory and  eastward  of  Mississippi 
Biver,  added  to,  465,  469. 
Expenses  incurred  incident  thereto, 
482. 
Osage  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 

Payment  of  interest  due,  referred  to, 
4058. 

Treaty  with,  464,  474,  '654,  614,  616, 
767,  883,  889,  912,  1040,  3393,  3578, 
3833,  3843. 
Osbom  vs.  United  States  Bank,  Ohio.— 
A  leading  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Sep- 
tember term,  1819,  involving  the  right  of 
a  State  to  tax  United  States  property. 
Osbom,  auditor  of  tbe  State  of  Ohio, 
through  his  deputy,  forcibly  took  from  the 
United  States  Bank  at  Cbillicothe  $100,- 
000  and  delivered  It  to  the  State  treas- 
urer as  payment  to  the  State  under  the 
act  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
Feb.  8,  1819,  levying  taxes  upon  banks  do- 
ing business  In  the  State  without  author- 
isation of  the  State  law.  The  United 
States  circuit  court  of  Ohio  decreed  that 
a  restitution  be  made  with  interest.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  hav- 
ing been  appealed  to,  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  circuit  court,  but  gave  no  Interest. 
Tbe  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  was  very  elaborate.  Justice 
Johnson  dissented  on  the  point  of  juris- 
diction. Clay,  Webster,  and  Sergeant  ar- 
gued for  the  right  of  the  bank  to  sue  in 
tbe  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 
(See  also  McCulloch  vb,  Maryland.) 

Osette  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ostend  IffanlfestO.— in  1852  France  and 
England,  fearful  of  the  filibustering  expedi- 
tions against  Cuba  and  the  possible  future 
favor  of  the  United  States  toward  such  ex- 
peditions, suggested  a  tripartite  convention 
in  which  each  nation  should  disclaim  all 
intention  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba  and 
should  discountenance  such  possession  by 
another  power.  With  a  view  to  promoting 
negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States,  Pierre  Soul6, 
American  minister  to  Spain  (empowered  to 
negotiate  for  tbe  purchase  of  Cuba),  John 
Y.  Mason,  minister  to  France,  and  James 
Buchanan,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  met 
at  Ostend,  Belgium  Oct.  9.  1864,  and  after 
three  days'  session  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Alx-la-Cbapelle.  They  wrote  to  tbe  United 
States  Government  their  views  of  the  policy 
tbe  Administration  should  pursue.  Their 
message  or  communication  Is  known  as  the 
Ostend  Manifesto.  It  declared  that  as 
Spanish  oppression  in  Cuba  was  such  that 
tbe  Island  would  speedily  resort  to  arms  to 
free  herself,  the  United  States  should  offer 
Spain  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000  for 
Cuba,  and  in  the  event  of  Spain's  refusal 
to  sell,  the  United  States  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  taking  forcible  possession  of  Cuba 
rather  than  see  It  Africanized,  like  Santo 
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Ostend  Manifesto — ConHnued. 
Domlnso.     President  Pierce  did  not  think 
It  prudent  to  act  upon  this  sucrgestlon.  and 
8oul6.  disgusted,  resigned  soon  afterwards 
and  returned  borne. 

Oswego  (N.  Y.),  Capture  of.— May  5, 
1814,  the  British  squadron  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Teo,  and  consisting  of  8  Tessels, 
aggregating  222  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides 
several  gunboats  and  other  small  craft 
moved  toward  Oswego,  N.  Y..  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswego  River.  The  squadron  carried 
more  than  1,200  troops,  under  Lleut.-Col. 
Drummond.  Oswego  was  protected  by  Fort 
Ontario,  mounting  six  old  guns,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  less  than  300  men,  under  Lleut.- 
Col.  Mitchell.  These  repulsed  a  landing 
party  sent  ashore  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea. 
It  returned  the  next  day  and  landed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  force,  which  ascended 
a  long,  steep  hill  to  the  fort  In  the  face 
of  a  heavy  lire  from  the  Americans.  Over- 
whelming numbers  finally  compelled  Mitchell 
to  fall  back.  The  American  loss  was  69, 
including  among  the  killed  Lieut.  Blaney. 
The  British  lost  94.  among  the  wounded 
being  Capt.  Mulcaster.  of  the  Princeas  Char- 
lotte, and  Capt.  Popham,  of  the  Montreal, 

Otoe  and  Missonrla  Beservatlon,  Nebr.: 
Biffht  of  way  for  railroad  through,  re- 
ferred to,  4681. 
Sale  of,  bill  for,  4656. 
Otoe  Indians.    (Bee  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ottowa  Indians..    (Bee  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ottoman  Empire..  (See  Turkey.) 
Ottoman    Empire,    Treaties    witk-^A 
treaty  of  commerce   and   navigation   was 
concluded  In  1830.    The  text  of  the  treaty 
was  In  the  Turkish  language,  and  bv  reason 
of  the  dlfllculty  of  exact  translation,  much 
diplomatic     correspondence     has     resulted 
without  reaching  an  accord.     By  Its  terms 
equitable  imposition  of  taxes  and  duties  Is 
agreed  upon  in  the  case  of  merchants  of 
the   Sublime    Porte  traveling  In    the   pos- 


sessions of  the  United  States  and  upon 
citisens  of  the  United  States  traveling  in 
the  countries  and  ports  of  the  Sublime 
Porte;  and  conditions  of  trade  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  all  cases  upon  the  terms  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  Appointment  of  con- 
sular officers  Is  agreed  upon  in  the  domin- 
ions of  both  parties  upon  the  terms  usual 
In  consular  conventions.  Brokers  may  be 
employed  to  assist  In  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness; and  vessels  coming  to  the  several 
ports  In  both  countries  shall  proceed  upon 
the  same  conditions  of  charges  as  the  most 
favored  nation. 

In  case  of  litigation  between  subjects 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  no  decision  shall  be  made 
or  verdict  reached  unless  the  American 
dragoman  be  present :  and  citisens  of  the 
United  States  peaceably  and  lawfully  fol- 
low their  avocation  shall  not  be  molested. 
When  an  offence  has  been  committed  such 
citizens  shall  be  tried  before  their  own 
consul  and  punished  by  his  sentence  or  de- 
cision. American  vessels  may  safely  go 
under  their  own  flag,  but  must  not  take 
the  flag  of  another  country  nor  lend  their 
flag.  Merchant  vessels  may  pass  the  royal 
residence  and  come  and  go  In  the  Black 
Sea.  The  vessels  of  either  country  may  not 
be  taken  by  force  and  be  compelled  to  en- 
gage In  war  service.  The  customary  hu- 
mane regulations  are  made  regarding  ship- 
wreck. ( For  the  extradition  treaty  of  1874, 
see  Extradition  Treaties.) 

Oonalaska,  The,  condemned  by  Salva- 
dor and  subsequently  presented  to 
United  States,  recommendations  re- 
garding, 4988. 

Outrages  on  American  Citizens.  (See 
Central  America;  Costa  Rica;  Kexi- 
co;  New  Granada;  Puerto  Bico;  the 
several  powers.) 

Osania  Biver,  building  of  bridge  over, 
at  Santo  Domingo  City  by  American 
citizens,  5784. 
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Pacilic    Forest   Besenre,    Washington. 
(See  Mount  Banier  Forest  Beserve.) 
Pacific  Highways.   (See  Transcontinen- 
tal Highways.) 
Pacific  Ocean: 

Claims  of  foreign  powers  to  territory 
on.  (See  Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Commerce  on,   force  should  be  em- 
ployed to  maintain,  827,  928,  1115. 
Harbor  and  breakwater  on  coast  of, 

recommended,  4572. 
Junction  between  Atlantic  and— 
Desired,  2813,  2988. 
Beferred  to,  2128,  2676. 
Bailroad  from  Mississippi  Biver  to, 

recommended,  2714,  2754. 
Vessels  to  examine  harbors  in,  984. 
War  on,  referred  to,  4667. 
Pacific  Ocean  Exploring  Expedition,  ex- 
penses of,  referred  to,  994. 
Pacific  Bailroads.— In  1848  Asa  Whitney, 
a  New  Tork  merchant,  zealously  adTocated 
the  building  of  a  railroad  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  some 
point  on  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  River. 
A  bill  proyiding  for  such  a  road  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate.  It  was  opposed  by 
Thomas  H.  Benton  and  finally  tabled  by  a 
Tote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-one.  The 
next  year  Benton  introduced  a  Pacific  rail- 
road measure  of  his  own.  In  March,  1853, 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  surveys. 
By  1855  Government  surveyors  had  ascer- 
tained practicable  passes  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  in  consequence  of  the  **gold 
fever**  and  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  intervening 
plains  made  railroad  communication  more 
and  more  desirable.  The  hopelessness  of 
undertaking   so    stupendous    a    work    with 


East  and  West  were  present.  Telegraph 
wires  were  attached  to  the_  last  rail,  and 
tlie  last  blows  were  signaled  upon  bells  in 
Washington  and  other  large  cities.  In  many 
places  large  crowds  had  gathered  to  receive 
the  first  intimation,  conveyed  almost  In- 
stantaneously over  the  electric  wires,  that 
the  great  work  was  complete.  When  the 
signal  was  received  in  San  Francisco  ana 
elsewhere  all  the  church  bells  were  rung, 
and  cannons  were  fired.  The  general  direc- 
tion is  nearly  east  and  west  on  or  about  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  The  total 
length  of  the  road  built  by  the  two  com- 
panies from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  is  1.- 
917  miles.  July  2,  1864,  a  charter  with 
subsidies  was  granted  to  the  Northeni  Pa- 
cific from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound, 
a  distance  of  1,80<)  miles,  and  thence  to 
the  Columbia  River,  200  miles.  The  land 
granted  to  this  road  amounted  to  47,000,000 
acres,  or  73.000  sg.  miles.  The  road  was 
commenced  in  1870  and  was  to  have  been 
finished  In  1879.  but  in  1873  the  company 
became  embarrassed  and  ceased  work.  In 
1875  the  company  was  reorganized  and  the 
time  for  construction  extended.  On  Sept.  ». 
1883,  the  last  spike  was  driven  at  a  point 
fifty  miles  west  of  Helena,  Mont.  The 
Great  Northern  extension  from  Pacific  Junc- 
tion, Mont.,  to  Lowell,  on  Puget  Sound, 
was  completed  Jan.  6,  1893.  ^   «    ,- 

July  27,  1866.  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc 
road  was  chartered  to  run  from  Sprinefleld, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  on  or  near  the  thlrtv- 
fifii  parallel  of  latitude,  a  distance  of  2,- 
000  miles,  and  subsidized  with  42,000.000 
acres  of  land.  March  3,  1871.  the  Southern 
Pacific  road  was  chartered  to  run  from  Mar- 
shall to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  thence  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Los  .^^^^^f^i.^-^'- 
along  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  act  granted  the  same  amount  of  land 
Der  mile  as  the  others  had  received. 

In  May.  1878.  an  act,  known  as  the  Thur- 
man  Act,  was  passed,  prescribing  more 
stringent  terms  for  the  repayment  of  gov- 
ernment advance.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  retained  out  of ^sums  due  for  gov- 
ernment service,  the  Act  of  1862  provided 
for  the  payment  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
net  earnnags  of  the  company.  The  Act  of 
1878  retained  the  entire  amount  due  to  the 
companies  for  government  service,  one-half 
to  be  applied  to  interest  PaymjJ?*"' S«^±«\' 
to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  principal, 
and  It  reauired.  moreover,  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  ium  <  $850,000  for  the  Union 
Paciflc  and  $1,200,000  for  the  Central  Pa- 
ciflc),  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
Secessary  to  make  the  total  obtained  by 
adding  the  five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 
and  the  whole  of  the  compensation  retained, 
equal  to  twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  net 
earnlnirs.  The  method  of  computing  the  net 
ISra  nP  was  prescribed,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided  that  the  additional  payments  thus  re- 
aulred  were  not  to  be  exacted  unless  the  net 
2arninM  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
Sn  the^onds  prior  In  lien  to  the  government 

°*  From  a  memorandum^  issued  bjr  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  McAdoo,  Sept.  30.  lOlC 
the  Central  Branch  Union  Paciflc  Railroad 
Is  still  indebted  to  the  United  States  $3.- 
618  779.72:  of  which  $1,600,000  is  princi- 
pal and  $2,018,779.72  is  interest. 

Pacific  Bailroads: 

Condition    and    obligations    of,    dis- 
cussed, 6169.  ,    ,      T>_    . 
Construction  of,  discussed   by  Fresi- 
dent^ 
Buchanan,  2988,  3057,  3103,  3181. 
Fillmore,  2622. 
Johnson,  3560,  3651. 
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Messages  and  Pa^s  of  the  Presidents 


Pacific  SaJlroftdfl— OofiMmtett. 
Lincoln,  3333,  3388,  3451. 
Taylor,  2558. 
Funding  of  debt   of,  recommended, 

4837. 
Government    aid    to,    recommended, 

2988,  3057,  3103,  3181. 
Indebtedness  of — 
Change   of  plan   for   payment   of, 

suggested,  5111. 
Commission  to  report  plan  for  set- 
tlement of,  recommended,  5640. 
Commission  to  settle,  6343,  6389. 
Discussed,  6169. 
Order  reg&rding,  6233. 
Beport  of  Commissioner   of   Bail- 
roads  on,  discussed,  5640. 
Beports  of  commissioners  on,  dis- 
cussed, 5181,  5384. 
Lands  granted  in  aid  of,  discussed, 
2823,  3651,  4065,  4944,   5384. 
Forfeiture  of,  discussed,  4837,  5379. 
Be  vocation  of  withdrawal   of,  re- 
ferred to,  5197. 
Kansas    Pacific,   sale    of,   discussed, 

6342,  6390. 
Northern  Pacific  agreements  with  In- 
dians for  sale  of  lands  for  use  of, 
4657,  4740,  4779,  4864,  4954,  5178. 
Southern  Pacific,  contracts  and  leases 

of,  referred  to,  4958. 
Union  Pacific — 
Bonds  issued  to,  referred  to,  3794. 
Completion  of  section  of,  extension 
of  time  for,  recommended,  3582. 
Construction  of— 

Discussed  by  President- 
Johnson,  3560,  3651. 
Lincoln,  3333,  3388,  3461. 
Beferred  to,  3891,  4003. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Cleveland,  6169. 
Johnson,  3881. 
Injunction   restraining  election   of 

officers  of,  referred  to,  3963. 
Location  of,  referred  to,  3578. 
Points   of  commencement   of,   dis- 
cussed    and     order     regarding, 
3401,  3435. 
Beorganization    of,    recommended, 

5969. 
Beport  of  Attorney-General  regard- 
ing, referred  to,  4434. 
Beport  of  Government  directors  of, 
referred    to,    4661,    4745,    4789, 
4850,  4958,  4959. 
Sale  of,  discussed,  6273,  6342,  6389. 
Subscriptions  to  capital  stock   of, 
order  designating  place   for   re- 
ceiving, 3476. 
Pacific  Squadron.  (See  Manila  Harbor 

(Philippine  Islands),  Battle  of.) 
Pacific    Telegraph,    referred   to,    3329, 

3382,  3445,  3564,  3643. 
Pactole,  The,  referred  to,  1172. 
Padroni  Syitem,  discuBsed,  6065. 


Painting  presented  to  Congress,  Lincoln 
and  Caoinet  at  reading  of  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  4435. 
Paintings  of  Prdsidents. — Official  por- 
traits of  the  presidents  as  they  bang  In  the 
White  House  hare  been  selected  as  the  best 
work  of  contemporary  artists.  Most  of 
them  have  been  painted  by  order  of  Con- 
gress.    They  are: 

George  Waahington Gilbert  Charles  Stuart 

John  Adams George  P.  A.  Healy 

Thomas  Jefferson EUphalet  F.  Andrews 

James  Madison Unknown 

James  Monroe Unknown 

John  Quincy  Adams Geoige  P.  A.  Healy 

Andrew  Jackson Eliphalet  F.  Andrews 

Martin  Van  Buren George  P.  A.  Healy 

W.  H.  Harrison Eliphalet  F.  Andrews 

John  Tyler George  P.  A.  Healy 

James  K.  Polk George  P.  A.  Healy 

Zachary  Taylor Eliphalet  F.  Andrews 

Millard  Filhnore George  P.  A.  Healy 

Franklin  PSeroe George  P.  A.  Healy 

James  Buchanan Eliphalet  F.  Andrews 

Abraham  Lincoln Unknown 

Andrew  Johnson Unknown 

U.  S.  Grant Thomas  LeClear 

R.  B.  Hayes Daniel  Huntington 

James  A.  Garfield EUphalet  F.  Andrews 

Chester  A.  Arthur Daniel  Huntington 

Grover  Cleveland B.  Frost  Johnson 

Benjamin  Harrison S.  Frost  Johnson 

William  McKinley Joel  Bensiger 

Theodore  Roosevelt John  S.  Svgent 

WiUiam  Howard  Taft Max  Zom 

Painta,  Oils  and  Varnishes. — As  early 
as  1795  the  use  of  paint  for  houses  was 
common  In  the  United  States.  In  cities 
and  towns  the  inside  of  the  bouse,  at  least, 
was  painted,  and  Id  all  but  the  cheaper 
wooden  buildings  the  outside  carried  a  coat 
of  paint  The  white  house  with  green  win- 
dow blinds,  was  for  many  years  of  our 
early  history  the  typical  American  dwell- 
ing. 

A  small  mill  for  making  Unseed  oil  was 
started  In  New  York  City  In  1715.  and  In 
1718  John  Prout  Jr.,  erected  a  linseed  oil 
mill  in  Connecticut.  In  1786  four  oil  mills 
were  in  operation  In  Lancaster  County.  Pa. 
These  greatly  stimulated  the  use  of  paints, 
and  In  1804  Samuel  WetberlU  made  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  manufacture 
whits  lead.  Red  lead,  as  well  as  white, 
was  made  by  him  of  as  good  a  quality  as 
that  Imported. 

In  1806  experiments  In  color  making 
were  carried  on  by  Anthony  Tlemann,  and 
within  the  year  he  began  the  regular  manu- 
facture of  paints.  His  first  productions 
were  rose  pink,  Dutch  pink.  French  green 
and  blue.  The  manufacture  of  Prus- 
sian blues  was  begun  in  1809,  and  in  1820 
chrome  yellow  was  added  to  the  products 
of  this  establishment  By  1811  Philadel- 
phia mills  were  turning  out  twenty-two 
different  colors  of  paint,  and  three  small 
red-lead  factories  at  Pittsburg  (the  first 
west  of  the  Alleghanies).  were  making  an 
annual  product  of  $13,000.  Chrome  paints 
of  first  quality  In  the  earlv  days  of  the  In- 
dustry commanded  as  much  as  $3  a  pound, 
and  the  business  was  profitable.  Extensive 
deposits  of  chromic  Iron,  discovered  in 
Chester  County.  Pa.,  gave  an  added  impetus 
to  paint  grinding,  and  its  growth  was  strong 
and  steadv.  The  succeeding  decade  saw 
the  industry  firmly  established  in  New 
York.  By  1820  there  were  extensive  works 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  producing  red 
and  white  leads,  chrome  and  other  colors, 
while  a  factory  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.. 
was  turning  out  annually  $4,600  worth  of 
Prussian  blue  extracted  from  the  by-product 
of  a  tannery. 
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PaintB,  Oflfl  and  Vanlflhes— 0<H»Ufiiie<f. 

Before  1828  all  the  Tarnish  used  In  this 
country  was  imported.  Its  use,  while  less 
senerai  than  that  of  paint,  was  common 
enough  to  recommend  it  to  manufacturers 
as  a  profitable  business,  and  the  first  estab- 
lishment for  its  manufacture  was  founded 
by  P.  B.  Smith  in  New  York  City  in  1828. 
Tilden  &  Hurlburt,  the  first  permanent  con- 
cern in  the  business,  was  established  in 
1830.  This  firm  made  the  first  importa- 
tions of  gum  copal  from  Zanzibar  and  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  the  first  to 
export    American     varnish,    consigning    a 

?uantity  to  Mexico  and  South  America  in 
836.  The  quality  of  the  American  goods 
proved  so  exceptional  that  they  not  only 
competed  with,  out  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
planted, the  exportatlons  of  the  European 
manufacturers.  The  stimulation  of  a  heavy 
foreign  demand  added  to  Increased  domes- 
tic consumption  so  swelled  the  business 
that  the  matter  of  obtaining  supplies  of 
the  gums  used  became  of  serious  impor- 
tance. In  1857  such  quantities  of  these  raw 
materials  were  used  that  the  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  system  of  direct 
trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  growth  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
business  bad  in  the  meantime  affected  the 
oil  mills.  Up  to  1836  these  mills  had  used 
only  home  grown  seed,  and  a  capacity  of 
fifty  bushels  a  day  was  a  fair  average  out- 
put. With  the  growing  use  of  linseed  oil 
new  methods  were  found  necessary,  and  the 
firm  of  J,  &  L.  K.  Bridge,  of  Brooklyn,  in 
that  year  imported  the  first  cargo  of  flax- 
seed from  Sicily.  Odessa,  Alexandria  and 
Calcutta,  were  successively  opened  as  supply 
points  of  this  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

In  1850  the  paint  industry  entered  upon 
a  new  era.  The  zinc  deposits  of  New  Jer- 
sey, opened  in  that  year,  gave  an  adequate 
and  cheaply  worked  supply  of  ore  from 
which  the  oxide  could  easily  be  reduced. 
This  zinc  oxide,  in  the  form  of  white  pow- 
der, had  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable 
sobstitute  for  white  lead  as  a  body  for 
paints.  It  had  up  to  this  time,  however, 
received  little  attention  owing  to  the  small 
amount  available  for  the  market.  The  new 
and  abundant  supply  turned  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  to  experiments  In  this  di- 
rection, and  its  use  has  since  become  gen- 
eral. Several  mines  were  opened  and  soon 
were  placing  the  white  powdery  zinc  oxide 
on  the  market. 

Mineral  paints,  made  from  different 
earths,  came  into  prominence  about  this 
time,  under  strong  claims  of  being  fire- 
proof and  indestructible.  Ready  mixed 
paints  were  introduced  to  the  trade  in  1852. 

About  1857  D.  F.  Tlemann  &  Co.  made 
carmine  from  cochineal,  a  monopoly  there- 
tofore held  by  France.  In  1860  they  made 
a  blue,  soluble  in  water,  for  laundry  use, 
and  free  from  acid.  They  also  established 
the  manufacture  of  quicksilver  vermilion, 
previously  monopolizea  by  England. 

The  National  Lead  Company,  which  con- 
trols the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  white 
lead  In  this  country,  includes  and  operates 
its  own  oil  and  paint  grinding  mills,  as 
well  as  the  lead  factories  proner.  and  with 
a  capitalization  of  about  $30,000,000,  is 
the  largest  concern  in  the  paint  business. 

Reports  were  received  from  855  establish- 
ments  engaged  in  the  paint  and  varnish  in- 
dustry in  1914,  the  total  products  of  which 
for  the  year  were  valued  at  $140,040,820. 
Of  these  855  establishments,  tbe  principal 
business  of  799  was  the  manufacture  of 
paints  or  varnishes,  and  56  were  engaged 
primarily  in  other  industries  but  produced 
painto  or  varnishes  to  tbe  value  ox  $3,507,- 
182  aa  subsidiary  products. 


The  producta  in  1914  comprllaed  colors  or 
piranenta  valued  at  $17,407,955;  oil  painta, 
170,582.461;  water  painta  and  kalsomine, 
$2,202,281 ;  varnishes  and  japans.  $86,061,- 
203;  fillers,  including  putty,  $^,239,174; 
bleached  shellac,  $1,806,802 ;  and  other  prod- 
ucta to  the  value  of  $17,749,944. 

The  more  Important  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint  and  varnish  are  lead 
in  the  form  of  pig  lead  or  as  oxides  and 
white  lead,  sine  white,  iron  oxides  and 
other  earth  colors,  barytcs,  dry  colors,  gums, 
and  solventa  or  vehicles  such  as  linseed  oil, 
turpentine^  benzine,  and  wood  and  grain 
alcohol. 

Returns  were  received  from  108  establish- 
mente  engaged  in  the  production  of  essential 
oils  in  1914.  tbe  total  producta  of  which  for 
the  year  were  valued  at  $2,665,361. 

Including  the  by-products  and  the  essen- 
tial oils  distilled  for  others,  tbe  total  produc- 
tion in  1914  comprised  863.991  pounds  of 
peppermint,  valued  at  $601,617;  94.209 
pounds  of  spearmint,  valued  at  $238,074; 
41.178  pounds  of  black  birch,  valued  at 
$67,691 ;  6,000  pounds  of  wintergreen, 
valued  at  $24,538;  4,702  pounds  of  worm- 
wood, valued  at  $9,040 ;  and  oils  of  camphor, 
cedar,  cloves,  lemon,  parsley,  patchouli, 
pennyroyal,  sandalwood,  sassafras,  tansy, 
ete.,  to  the  value  of  $348,522. 

Petroleum  Refining. — Petroleum  or  rock 
oil  was  first  found  in  the  United  States  In 
1635,  in  what  Is  now  southwestern  New 
York  or  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  A 
well  in  Kentucky  in  1829  yielded  such  great 
quantities  that  it  was  drained  Into  the  Cum- 
berland River  or  burned.  It  was  only  used 
to  a  small  extent  for  lighting  and  in  medi- 
cine. The  petroleum  dlstricta  of  the  United 
States  are  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana. West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  California,  Oklahoma,  and  in  smaller 

Cntlties  in  other  western  states.  The  re- 
ng  of  petroleum  is  based  iipon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  component  hydrocarbons  by 
a  process  of  fractional  distillation. 

The  method  of  mining  or  drilling  for 
petroleum  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  sink- 
ing gas  or  artesian  water  wells.  Cheap 
and  rapid  transportation  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  series  of  tanks  about  thirty 
miles  apart,  connected  by  underground 
pipes,  and  the  oil  is  forced  from  one  set 
of  tanks  to  another  by  means  of  pumps. 
Pennsylvania  has  about  25,000  miles  of 
such  pipe  line. 

The  growth  of  the  petroleum  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  annual  production  at 
five-year  intervals  since  1859 : 


Year  Barrels 

1890. 45.823.672 

1895. 62,892.276 

1900 63.620.629 

1906 134,717,680 

1010 236,007.660 

1916 290,312,636 


Year       Barrels 

1860 2.000 

1860 600.000 

1866 2.407,700 

1870 6.260.746 

1876 10.026,946 

1880. 26.286.123 

1886 21,858,785 

Crude  pBtroleom  Ftadnetiao,  1014.— (tJaited  States 
Geok«ical  Survey.)  ^^^^ 

Cdifomit 9WW27 

Mid-Gontinciit  (EaossB,  Oklahoma,  ete.) 97.095,400 

Peonsylv^aia  grade  (Appalaehiaa) 24,101.048 

IDinois 31.919.749 

Gulf 1ZM7JM8 

UnBa-Indlana 6,062.643 

Oolcrido,WFoauiig,  and  Otto  fields 8.790.940 

Total  prodoetko 265.763.536 

Beporta  were  received  from  170  establish- 
mente  operating  refineries,  the  products  of 
wbich  for  tbe  year  1914  were  valued  at 
$396,361,405.  They  used  191,262,724  bar- 
rels of  crude  petroleum. 
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Painty  Oils  and  Varnlshea— (7onMii«0d. 
The  production  of  naphthas  and  lighter 

Jroducts,  chiefly  gasoline,  lncreat»ed  from 
0,806,550  barrels  in  1009  to  29,:200,764  bar- 
rels in  1914,  or  by  170.2  per  cent,  ^nlle  tne 
▼alue  Increased  from  $39,771,959  to  ]|^121,- 
919  307, 

Of  the  176  refineries  in  1014,  48  were  in 
Pennsylvania,  38  In  California,  23  in  Okla- 
homa, 13  in  Kansas,  9  in  Texas,  9  In  Illinois, 
8  in  New  Jersey,  7  in  Ohio.  6  In  New  York, 
4  in  Colorado,  3  In  Maryland,  3  in  West 
Virginia,  2  in  Wyoming,  and  one  each  in 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  MissourL 

Palestine,  oatra|[eB  committed  on  Amer- 
ican citizens  in^  3015. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park.— The  State  of 
New  York  possesses  several  forest  reserva- 
tions and  also  several  parks.  One,  the 
Niagara  reservation,  comprises  the  land 
about  the  great  cataract,  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000.  The  State  Forest  I're- 
serve  in  tne  Adirondack  region  on  Oct.  1, 
1913,  contained  1,495,267.29{  acres,  and  the 
Catskill  Forest  Preserve  on  the  same  day 
contained  112,750.15  acres.  There  are  also 
Letchworth  Park,  about  the  falls  of  the 
Genesee  River ;  John  Boyd  Thatcher  Park, 
about  the  Indian  Ladder,  in  Albany  County, 
and  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river. . 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  partly  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
partly  in  the  state  of  New  York,  extending 
along  the  Hudson  river  In  its  Palisades  re- 
^on,  and  extending  north  so  as  to  include 
Bear  mountain.  The  development  of  this 
park  to  its  present  great  dimensions  began 
In  1910,  when  Mary  D.  Uarriman,  widow  of 
the  late  Edward  H.  Harriman,  informed 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  that,  follow- 
ing the  wishes  of  her  husband,  she  was  will- 
ing to  convey  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland  to  be  used 
as  a  park,  and  also  give  $1,000,000  toward 
the  park  project 

The  Palisades  Park  Commission  had  the 
same  year  collected  $1,625,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  Previously  the  commission  had 
acquired  by  gift  of  land  and  of  money  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000,  a  contribution  of  $400,- 
000  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  $50,- 
000  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  the  face 
of  the  Palisades  from  Plermont  to  Fort  Lee. 
It  was  also  proposed  In  1910  that  the  state 
of  New  York  should  appropriate  $2,500,000 
for  a  further  purchase  of  land  for  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park.  Subsequently,  in 
1910,  this  proposal  was  ratified  by  the 
voters,  and  consequently  the  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park,  which  will  cost  nearly 
$6,000,000,  was  authorized. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  since  1910  have  been  busily  en- 
faged  in  developing  the  park.  The  state  of 
[ew  York  is  preparing  to  build  the  last  end 
of  Route  8,  north  of  the  New  Jersey  state 
line,  so  that  ultimately  there  will  be  a  state 
highway  from  the  state  boundary  line  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  along  the  west 
shore  of  the  Hudson  river  north  to  New- 
burgh.  The  commissioners  have  also  co- 
operated with  the  state  of  New  York  and 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  in  securing  the  con- 
struction of  Route  8  of  the  New  York  state 
highway  system  along  the  Hudson  river 
through  the  United  State's  Reservation  at 
West  Point  and  around  Storm  King  moun- 
tain. The  park  roadn,  when  built,  are  to 
connect  with  the  main  state  hlffhways  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  There  1r  a 
"Henry  Hudson  Drive"  under  the  Palisades 
and  a  road  from  Bear  mountain  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  to  Southfields,  both  of  which  are 
on  perk  properties.    The  commission  is  ad- 


vancing  the   Englewood   approach   to   the 
Henry  Hudson  drive.    The  drive,  when  com- 

gleted,  will  be  located  under  the  Palisades 
1  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  number 
of  approaches  or  spurs  connecting  the  drive 
with  the  roads  on  top  of  the  cliff. 

A  camp  has  been  established  at  Blauvelt 
for  the  use  of  working  girls,  which  is  used 
by  girls  of  all  nationalities  and  religions. 
Palo  Alto  (Mexico),  BaUle  of.— May  7, 
1846,  Gen.  Taylor  started  from  Point  Isa- 
bel, with  a  force  of  2,288  men,  to  relieve 
Fort  Brown,  twenty-seven  miles  away.  At 
noon  on  the  following  day,  when  about  half 
way  between  Point  Isabel  and  Fort  Brown, 
Taylor's  army  sighted  the  enemy  at  the 
water  hole  of  Palo  Alto.  The  regular  Mexi- 
can force  under  Arista  numbered  6,000  men. 
and  there  were  some  irregular  troops  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  Battle  was  Imme- 
diately begun  and  fiercely  fought  until  sun- 
set. By  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the 
bui-ning  prairie  grass  the  belligerents  burled 
their  dead.  The  Mexicans  lost  200  killed 
and  400  wounded.  The  American  loss  was 
only  4  killed  and  40  wounded. 

Palo  Alto,  Mexico,  BatUe  of,  referred 

to,  2295,  2300,  2342. 
Pan-American  Congress.  (See  Interna- 
tional American  Conference.) 
Pan-American  Exposition.— To  illustrate 
the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  western 
hemisphere  during  i^e  nineteenth  century, 
there  was  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  May 
1  to  Nov.  2,  1901,  an  International  Amer- 
ican Fair,  participated  in  officially  by  the 
various  states  of  the  Union,  by  Canada,  and 
the  South  and  Central  American  countries. 
The  site  covered  an  area  of  350  acres  and 
the  buildings  were  artistically  designed  and 
arranged  so  as  to  present  an  allegorical 
study  of  man's  struggle  with  the  elements 
and  his  final  triumph.  The  color  scheme, 
as  well  as  the  artistic  beauty,  gained  for 
ttie  grounds  the  name  of  the  Rainbow  City. 
The  toUl  attendance  was  8,179.674.  The 
cost  of  the  exposition  was  $8,860,757.  and 
the  receipts  $5,534,648.  a  deficit  of  $3,326.- 
114.  President  McKlnley  was  shot  by  an 
assassin  In  the  Temple  of  Music  while  hold- 
ing a  reception  there  Sept.  6,  1001.  and  died 
eight  days  later  at  the  home  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Exposition. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  referred  to, 

6675. 
Pan-American  Ballroad,  discnssed,  6864. 
Pan-American  TTtaion.— The  Pan-American 
Union  (the  new  name  given  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics  by  tlie 
Fourth  International  American  Conferenr«. 
which  met  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July  and 
August.  1910)  was  established  under  the 
recommendation  of  the  First  Pan-American 
Conference,  held  In  the  City  of  Washington 
In  1889-90  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  maintaining  closer  relations  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  between  the  twenty- 
one  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Its  first  renort  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
in  1891  (5647).  It  was  reorganized  by  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Pan-American  Confer^ 
ences,  lield  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1906,  and 
In  Buenos  Aires  In  1910.  respectively,  and 
Its  scope  widened  by  Imnosing  many  new 
and  Important  duties.  The  Pan-American 
Union  regularly  communicates  with  these 
governments,  and  furnishes  such  Informer 
tlon  as  It  possesses  or  csn  obtain  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  to  all  of  the  Bepubllcs 
and  to  their  officials  and  citizens.  It  is 
the  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the  Pan- 
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Paa-Amerlcaa  'UnUm--c<mUnued. 
American  Conferences,  and  Is  especially 
charged  with  the  performance  of  duties  im- 
posed upon  it  by  these  conferences.  The 
Pan-American  Union  is  sustained  by  con- 
tributions from  the  American  Republics  in 
proportion  to  their  population  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  composed  of  their  diplo- 
matic represents tlTes  at  Washington,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  ex-omcio  its  chairman.  It  Is  there- 
fore strictly  an  international  institution 
and  not  a  subordinate  bureau  of  any  one 
government  Its  chief  executive  officer  is 
the  Director-General,  elected  by  this  gov- 
erning board.  It  publishes  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin containing  the  latest  information  re- 
specting the  resources,  commerce,  and  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  American  Republics,  as 
well  aa  maps  and  geographical  sketches  of 
these  countries,  handbooks  of  trade,  travel, 
and  description,  and  special  reports  on 
commerce,  tariffs,  improvements,  conces- 
sions, new  laws,  etc.  It  also  conducts  a 
large  correspondence  not  only  with  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  all  countries 
looking  to  the  extension  of  Pan-American 
trade,  hut  with  writers,  travelers,  scientists, 
students,  and  specialists,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  general  Pan-American  Inter- 
course. Another  and  practical  feature  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  is  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  and  reading  room,  which 
contains  22,000  volumes  relating  to  the 
American  Republics.  (See  also  Interna- 
tional American  Conference  and  American 
Republics,  Bureau  of.) 

Pan-American  Union: 

Financial  conference,  8071. 

Practical  work  of,  7415. 
Panama. — ^The  Republic  of  Panama  occn- 
pies  the  Isthmus  which  connects  the  conti- 
nent of   North   and   South   America,   and 
Uee  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  hav- 

?lng  formed  a  department  of  the  latter  Re- 
ublic  until  Nov.  4,  1903.  The  isthmus  of 
anama  lies  between  7*  15'.9'  30'  N.  lati- 
tude and  77®  Ib'SS"  SV  W.  longitude,  and 
baa  an  area  of  82,380  square  miles.  The 
'  northern  coast  is  washed  oy  the  Caribbean 
Sea  (Atlantic)  and  the  southern  coast  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Physical  Features, — The  country  is  every- 
where mountainous,  with  a  ridge,  more  or 
leas  defined,  extending  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  boundary,  and  consists  of 
a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  with  little 
open  plain.  The  Cordilleras  of  Chlrlqui 
and  yeraguas  of  the  west  are  continued 
eastward  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Panama  and 
Darien. 

The  largest  rivers  are  the  Tulra,  or  Rio 
Darien,  of  the  eastern  province,  rising 
close  to  the  Caribbean  shore  and  flowing 
into   the  Pacific   in   the  Gulf  of  Son   Mi- 

Eiel;  the  Chepo,  or  Bavano,  with  a  siml- 
r  course  to  the  Bay  of  Panama ;  and  the 
Chagres  which  flows  northward  through 
Gatun  Lake  to  the  Caribbean,  part  of  Its 
course  being  utilized  for  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. The  only  lake  Is  that  of  Gatnn.  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  in  order  to  raise  the  water  level  of  the 
CanaL 

Although  lying  within  the  tropics  the 
climate  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  mean 
temperature  varies  little  throughout  the  re- 
public, being  about  80**  Fahrenheit.  The 
wet  season  lasts  from  April  to  December, 
and  the  dry  season  is  bracing  with  dry 
northeast  winds  from  the  Caribbean. 

History. — Panama  formed  a  department 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  from  1855  un- 
til its  secession  in  1908.  On  Jan.  4.  1004, 
a  oooatitutional  assembly  waa  elected  and 


a  constitution  was  adopted,  under  which 
a  centralized  republic  was  inaugurated. 

Qovemptent. — The  President  Is  elected  by 
the  votes  of  all  adult  male  citizens  for  the 
term  of  four  years  and  is  Ineligible  for  a 
successive  term  of  ofBce,  unless  he  retires 
from  OfBce  eighteen  months  before  the  elec- 
tions. There  is  no  Vice-President,  but  the 
assembly  elects  three  designados  to  pro- 
vide a  head  for  the  State  lu  case  of  the 
death  of  the  President.  President  (1912- 
1010,  elected  Oct.  1,  1912)  :  Dr.  Bellsarlo 
Porras. 

The  executive  power  Is  vested  In  the 
President,  who  appoints  ministers,  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives,  and   provisional  governors. 

The  National  Assembly  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle chamber  of  twenty-eight  members,  elect- 
ed for  four  years  by  direct  adult  male  suf- 
frage, and  meets  biennially  on  Sept.  1. 
The  President  has  a  veto  on  legislation,  but 
the  Assembly  can  pass  the  same  bill  a 
second  time  and  the  President  must  then 
sign  It.  If  the  Supreme  Court  declares  It 
to  be  within  the  constitutional  limits. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  five 
judges,  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
there  are  superior  courts  and  circuit 
courts,  and  Justices  of  municioal  courts 
appointed  by  the  five  Judges  of  the  first- 
named  tribunal. 

Each  of  the  seven  provinces  Is  under  a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  President,  and 

{>ossesses  municipal  districts  with  elective 
eglslatures,  and  an  alcalde  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Under  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  the  municipalities  of  Colon 
and  Panama  within  the  ceded  area,  were 
expressly  excluded  from  the  zone. 

There  Is  no  standing  army,  but  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  republic  has  been  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States.  Order  Is  maintained 
by  a  small  national  police  force. 

Education. — Primary  education  Is  free 
and  compulsory,  294  primary  schools  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  State,  the  pupils 
numbering  nearly  20.000.  There  are  also 
secondary  and  special  schools,  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  a  university  has 
been  opened  at  the  capital,  with  a  com- 
petent staff  of  professors,  both  native  and 
foreign. 

Finance.— The  assembly  meets  biennially, 
and  votes  a  provision  for  two  financial 
years.  The  finances  of  the  Republic  at  the 
present  time  show  a  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury with  no  debts  of  $500,000.  In  addi- 
tion the  United  States  Government  paid 
the  first  Instalment  of  $250,000  per  annum 
for  rental  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  sum 
is  oil  deposit  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  $6,000,000  gold,  portion  of  the  $10.- 
000,000  paid  for  the  Canal  Zone  Concea- 
slon.  Moreover  the  government  has  near- 
ly $1,000,000  gold  Invested  in  the  National 
Bank  In  Panama  and  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  parity  of  the  silver  currency  with  gold 
(balboa«$l    United    States   money). 

1912.  1918. 

Revenue    $3,455,287     $3,842,214 

Expenditure   3,402,504      3.842,214 

There  is  a  small  local  debt  of  about 
$500,000.  The  Government  has  $6,300.- 
000  Invested  In  tbe  United  States,  and 
$750,000   in   the  National   Bank. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  soil  In  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  there  Is  little  cultiva- 
tion, and  nearly  one-half  the  land  Is  un- 
occupied. The  greater  part  of  the  culti- 
vated portion  Is  under  bananas,  other  crops 
including  coffee,  tobacco  and  cereals,  while 
cacao  grows  wild  In  tbe  northwestern 
province  of  Bocas  del  Toro.  The  forest- 
clad  hills  provide  valuable  medicinal  plants 
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and  dyeetuffs,  India  rubber,  mahoganj  and 
other  timber  and  cabinet  woods.  The  live 
■tock  is  being  greatly  improved  and  there 
are  excellent  gracing  grounds.  Immigra- 
tion is  encouraged  by  the  giant  of  small 
farms  to  likely  settlers  on  favorable  terms. 
The  fisheries  are  important,  and  the  pearl 
industry  is  being  largely  exploited  with 
profitable  results.  Gold  is  mined  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  copper  is  found  in 
the  west,  where  also  valuable  coal  depos- 
its exist  and  await  development.  Iron  is 
also  found,  and  there  are  productive  salt 
mines  on  Parita  Bay,  while  mineral  springs 
abound. 

Chocolate  factories  and  soap  works  have 
been  established  In  the  capital,  and  sugar 
refineries  are  projected.  The  tobacco  and 
salt  Industries  are  government  monopolies. 

The  principal  exports  are  bananas,  rub- 
ber, raw  cocoa,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  cabinet  woods  and  medicinal  plants; 
the  Imports  are  almost  entirely  manufac- 
tured goods  and  foodstuffs.  Customs  du- 
ties (15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  on 
flour,  rice,  corn  and  a  few  prime  necessities 
which  ore  30  per  cent  ad  valorem),  are 
levied  at  all  ports,  including  those  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  tne  latter  being  paid  over  to 
the  Panama  government  by  the  officials 
of  the  United  States,  but  supplies  for  the 
canal  are  exempt  from  duty. 

Transportation. — The  only  railway  runs 
along  the  canal  route  from  Colon  (or 
Aspinwall)   to   Panama   and   was   included 


in  the  purchase  by  the  United  States. 
This  interoceanlc  line  is  fifty  miles  in 
length    and    was    built    by    United    States 


capitalists  in  1855.  In  the  province  of 
Bocas  del  Toro  the  United  Fruit  Company 
(American)  have  constructed  about  150 
miles  of  rallwav  (including  spurs)  on  their 
banana  plantations,  which  cover  an  area  of 
85,000  acres.  This  line  is  being  extended 
toward  Port  LImon  (Costa  Rica),  and  only 
twenty  miles  separates  the  terminal  from 
that  port.  _ 

In  1010  there  were  nlnety-slz  post-offices 
and  thirty-seven  telegraph  offices,  with  one 
wireless  station.  There  is  a  wireless  sta- 
tion at  Colon,  and  another  with  radius  of 
260  miles  at  Balboa.  A  high  power  station 
to  communicate  3.000  miles  or  more  is  be- 
ing erected  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Oif<e«.— Canttal.  Panama,  on  Ite  south 
coast,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  line  from  Colon  (Atlantic)  and 
within  the  Canal  Zone,  but  expressly  re- 
served to  the  Republic.  Population  (1911), 
87,506.  Other  towns  are  Colon  (17,748), 
David  (10.000),  Los  Santos,  Santiago,  Las 
Tablas,  Bocas  del  Toro. 

Trade  xcith  the  United  Slates.-^  The  value 
of  merchandise  Imported  into  Panama  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1913  was 
124,562,247,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$4,234,010  were  sent  thither — a  balance  of 
$20,328,237  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Panama: 
Consul  of  United  States  io,  absence 

of  referred  to^  3844. 
Dispute  with  Costa  Bica  settled  by 

arbitration^  7657. 
Federal  district  created  in,  5083. 
Independence  gained,  6741,  6771,  6787, 

6809,  6814,  6833,  6919. 
Our  relations  with,  7664. 

Bevolts  against  Colombia,  details  of, 

6810,  6811,  6832,  6833. 

Treaty  with,   for   canal,  6816,   6823, 
7020. 
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United  States  grants  $10,000,000  to, 

6855. 
United  States  minister  to,  status  of, 

6938. 
United    States    removes   discriminat- 
ing tonnage  duties  against,  6954. 
Vessels   from,    duties    on,   suspended 
by  proclamation,  4871. 
Panama,  Treaties  with.— By  The  treaty 
concluded  In  1903  for  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United 
SUtca  guarantees   and   will    maintain   the 
independence    of     Panama.      The     United 
States  receives  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occu- 

8ation,  and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  for 
ae  construction,  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  a  canal ;  said  zone  to  be  ten  miles 
In  width  and  extending  five  miles  in  width 
on  both  sides  of  the  central  line  of  the  path 
of  the  canal,  and  three  marine  miles  at 
each  end  out  to  sea.  Grant  is  also  made 
of  other  parts  of  territory  adjacent  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  canal.  This  grant  in- 
cludes the  islands  of  Perlco,  Naos,  Cu- 
lebra,  and  Flamenco.  The  rights,  power, 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  within 
the  zone  shall  be  the  same  as  though  the 
territory  were  an  integral  part  of  th>»  Unit- 
ed States.  The  use  of  rivers,  streams  and 
bodies  of  water  is  included  In  the  grant. 

The  Republic  af  Panama  acknowledges 
a  monopoly  to  the  United  States  of  the 
construction  of  the  canal  within  the  limits 
of  its  possessions.  At  the  same  time  the 
grants  nereby  conveyed  do  not  In  any  de- 
ree  invalidate  the  claims  of  private  land- 
_olders  within  the  area  ;  nor  does  the  grant 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
roads  and  means  of  conveyance  within  the 
territory.  Damages  arising  from  the  occu- 
pancy by  the  United  States  are  to  be  ap- 
praised by  a  Joint  commission  of  Panama 
and  the  united  States  and  awards  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  construction  of  the 
canai  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
as  It  may  deem  desirable  for  the  supply 
of  water  and  the  distribution  of  sewage; 
and  for  such  improvements  made  at  the 
cost  of  the  United  States,  that  government 
has  the  authority  to  Impose  reasonable 
taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities. 

Authority  is  granted  to  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the 
limits  of  these  cities.  The  Republic  of 
Panama  transfers  to  the  United  States  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  canal,  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company  which  It  has  In- 
herited from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and 
authorizes  the  United  States  to  exercise  all 
such  riehts  and  privileges  In  the  construc- 
tion  of   the   canal. 

The  only  charges.  Imposts,  and  duties 
which  are  to  be  levied  by  the  United  States 
at  the  entrance  to  the  canal  and  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  shall  be  the  ordinary 
charges  of  toll  for  the  use  of  the  canal 
and  the  ImpoRltlon  of  customs  duties  upon 
such  merchandise  as  Is  destined  to  be  con- 
sumed within  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
No  national,  state,  or  municipal  taxes  shall 
be  Imposed  upon  the  canal  or  upon  any 
machinery,  or  material  of  construction,  or 
auxiliaries  and  accessories  of  all  kinds. 
The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  within 
the  zone  shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the 
transmission  of  oflfdal  messages  at  the  ens- 
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Pi]iaiiia»  Treaties  iMit-Continued. 
tomary  and  usual  rat  en.     There  shall  be 
free  and  safe  access  permitted  by  Panama 
to  the  immigration  to  ihe  zone  by  persons 
of  all  classes  and  nationalities. 

The  United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  Pan- 
ama for  the  rights,  priTlleges  and  conces- 
sions herein  granted  ten  millions  of  dollars 
In  gold  on  ratlUcation  of  this  treaty  and 
an  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  beginning  nine  years  after 
ratification. 

The  canal  shall  be  neutral  in  perpetuity 
and  shall  be  opened  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject  Free  trans- 
portation of  vessels,  troops,  and  munitions 
of  war  is  granted  to  Panama.  If  any  terms 
or  conditions  of  this  treaty  shall  prove  in- 
compatible with  later  terms  or  donditions 
granted  to  a  third  power,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  agrees  to  waive  its  rights  on  such 
points.  Kb  anterior  pledges,  debts,  liens, 
trusts,  or  liabilities  granted  by  the  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States«and  any  damages  re- 
soltlng  therefrom  shall  be  liquidated  by 
Panama. 

All  claims  for  remuneration  In  connec- 
tion with  the  canal  construction  which  have 
been  arranged  for  or  any  profits  which 
might  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  Panama 
are  hereby   renounced   by   that    power. 

The  United  States  has  full  power  to  po- 
lice, fortify,  and  station  troops  to  preserve 
order  or  maintain  safety  in  the  canal  sone. 
The  rights  hereby  granted  to  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  lessened  or  Impaired 
bv  any  changes  In  the  laws  or  In  tne  po- 
litical Integrity  of  Panama.  Naval  or  coal- 
ing stations  will  be  conveyed  by  Panama  to 
the  United  States  bv  sale  upon  terms  to 
be  agreed  upon  should  such  become  neces- 
■arv  for  the  better  maintenance  or  preser- 
▼atlon  of  the  canal. 

An  extradition  treaty  was  signed  In  1904, 
the  terms  of  which  will  be  found  In  the 
Encyclopedic  article.   Extradition  Treaties. 

Panama  also  became  a  party  to  the  con- 
Tention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
several  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary 
claims  and  the  protection  of  Inventions, 
etc.,  which  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  In 
1910  and  proclaimed  in  Washington  July 
29.  1914.  (See  South  and  Central  America, 
Treaties  with.) 

Panama  OanaL— The  idea  of  constmctlng 
a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
dflc  oceans  occurred  to  navigators  as  soon 
as  the  form  of  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America  became  known.  As  early 
as  1527  H.  de  la  Serna  surveyed  a  canal 
route  from  Chagres  to  Panama.  Lopes  de 
Gomarfa  In  1551  proposed  to  the  Spanish 
Government  the  building  of  a  canal.  In 
1698.  when  William  Paterson,  an  adventur- 
ous Scot,  bad  established  an  English  colony 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen  which  he  called 
New  Caledonia,  he  advocated  constructing 
a  canal  across  the  narrow  strjp  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  two  great  oceans.  Many  sur- 
Teys  have  been  made  of  the  Isthmus  with 
the  view  of  piercing  It  with  an  artificial 
waterway.     The    United    States    obtained 


some  very  complete  mans  of  the  country  bj 
the  explorations  of  Col.  Hughes  In  1849, 
Lieut.    Strain   In    1854.    Lieut.    MIchler    in 


1858.  and  Commodores  Sel fridge  and  Tull 
in  1870  and  1875.  In  1869  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  united 
States  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States. 

Erovlding  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
y  the  latter  nation,  but  there  was  so  much 
delay  and  the  treaty  was  so  amended  by  th^ 
Colombian  Congress  that  ths  matter  was 
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\^^F?I!^^l7  propped  by  the  United  States. 
In  1877  the  Colombian  Government  granted 
a  concession  to  a  Frenchman  named  Wyse 
for  constructing  a  canal  giving  him  "ex- 
clusive privilege  for  the  excavating  of  a 
canal  between  the  two  oceans."  the  terminal 
ports  and  waters  to  be  neutral. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  an  International  Scientific  Congress 
met  at^  Paris  in  1879  and  hastily  decided 
upon  the  Panama  route  for  a  canal,  the 
American  members  of  the  congress  refrain- 
ing from  voting.  The  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany was  then  formed,  with  De  Lesseps  as 
president,  and  the  Wyse  concession  was  pur- 
chased for  10,000,000  francs.  The  route 
selected  was  close  to  the  present  line  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  crossed  the  Chagres 
River  six  times  and  contemplated  a  long 
and  deep  cut  through  the  Cordillera.  The 
cost  had  been  estimated  at  $169,000,000, 
and  shares  of  the  company  had  been  taken 
by  French  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the 
middle  class,  to  the  amount  of  $260,000.- 
000.  Work  was  begun  in  1881,  but  the 
affairs  of  the  company  were  conducted  with 
^  Ff**,£S^™P^*?°»  «»**  *t  became  bank- 
rupt in  1889.  and  a  year  later  suspended 
work.  In  1892.  after  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company.  De  Lesseps,  his 
son,    the    contractor    Eiffel   and    others    In 

Fubllc  life  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
raud  in  the  management  of  the  funds  in- 
trusted to  them  for  use  In  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  and  In  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company 
was  formed,  with  renewed  concessions  to 
terminate  In  April,   1910. 

In  the  meantime  American  interest  In  an 
Interoceanlc  canal  had  revived,  and  there 
was  much  discussion  of  a  route  across  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  Association  obtained  concessions  from 
Nicaragua  and  carried  on  work  of  construc- 
tion from  1889  until  1893,  when  It  became 
bankrupt  In  1899  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  determine  the  most 
feasible  route  for  an  isthmian  canal  It 
reported  that  if  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  could 
be  purchased  for  a  reasonable  price  a  canal 
across  Panama  could  be  built  more  eco- 
nomically than  one  across  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua,  and  recommended  the  Panama 
route.  In  order  that  the  United  States 
might  have  exclusive  control  over  the  pro- 
posed canal  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
(g.  v.),  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  superseded  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  on  Dec.  17.  1901.  In 
1902.  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  its 
commission  appointed  In  1899.  Congress 
passed  an  act  (approved  June  28).  author- 
izing the  President  to  secure  for  the  United 
States  the  property  of  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000. 
It  was  further  provided  In  the  act  that 
"should  the  President  be  unable  to  obtain 
for  the  United  States  a  satisfactory  title 
to  the  property  of  tlie  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  control  over  the  neces- 
sary territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
•  •  •  within  a  reasonable  time  and  upon 
reasonable  terms,  then  the  President  should 
endeavor  to  provide  for  a  canal  by  the 
Nicaragua  route."  The  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, however,  on  Aug.  12,  1903,  rejected 
the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  which  had  been 
negotiated  between  it  and  the  United  States, 
thereby  refusing  the  United  States'  final 
offer  of  $10.0001)00  down  and  $250,000  an- 


nually for  the  Panama  concession.       (See 
Hav-Herran  Treaty,  page  6828.) 

On  Nov.  3.  1903.  the  Department  of  Pana- 


ma  proclaimed  Its  Independence  of  Colom- 
bia, and  having  been  recognized  as  an  in- 
dependent republic  by  the  United  States, 
-on  Not.  18,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Treaty  he- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  the  Repabllc 

of  Panama  was  signed  at  Washington. 

According  to  this  treatt  the  Uepublic  of 
Panama  gi anted  to  the  United  States  the 
pen>etual  use,  occupation  and  control  of  a 
zone  of  land  ten  miles  wide  (five  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  central  line  of  tlie  route  of 
the  cauul)  acroKs  the  IsthmuM,  complete 
sovereignty   to   which   was  to   pass   to  the 


Unit(H3  States.  The  price  paid  the  Republic 
of  Panama  by  the  United  States  was  $10,- 
000,000  down  and  $250,000  annually  as  long 


as  the  convention  should  continue,  beginning 
nine  years  after  the  date  of  ratlOcation. 
The  United  States  also  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  i'anama.  Ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington on  Feb.  26,  1004.  According  to  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  28.  1904, 
the  President  took  possession  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  organized  Its  government  The 
President  also  appointed  an  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  of  seven  members,  and  directed 
that  the  War  Department,  through  this 
Commission,  should  undertake  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  the 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  On  April 
4,  1905,  this  Commission  was  dismissed  and 
a  second  appointed,  the  responsibility  being 
placed  chiefly  upon  the  executive  committee 
of  three  members. 


A  proposed  expression  of  regret  from 
the  United  States  Government  for  its  recog- 
nition of  the  Republic  of  Panama  raises  the 
?nestlon  whether  the  secession  of  Panama 
rom  Colombia  was  or  was  not  a  legal 
action. 

The  federation  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  was  formed  Dec.  17.  1819,  and 
its  Constitution  promulgated  July  12,  1820. 
At  that  time  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a 
separate  Spanish  administrative  department, 
was  still  under  Spanish  control. 

In  November.  1821.  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma revolted,  expelled  the  Spanish  garrison 
and  set  up  an  independent  state.  In  so 
doing  it  received  no  Colombian  assistance. 
Subsequently,  of  Its  own  volition,  and  re- 
serving Its  sovereign  rights.  It  federated 
with  the  States  of  Colombia.  In  1830  Pana- 
ma warned  the  Colombian  Government  that 
the  Illegal  assumption  of  autocratic  power 
by  Bolivar  would  force  It  to  resume  Its 
separate  existence,  and  this  declnlon  was 
only  modified  bv  Bollvar*8  resignation  of  the 
presidency  In  that  year.  In  1841.  after  five 
years  of  civil  war.  an  Isthmian  Convi^ntlon 
met  at  Panama  and  voted  to  separate  from 
the   federation   and   to    resume   their   Inde- 

f>endent  sovereign  rights.  Under  this  reso- 
ution  the  Isthmus  remained  independent 
for  about  a  year,  when  It  rejoined  the  fed- 
eration on  the  promise  of  promulgation  of  a 
new  Constitution  that  should  recognize  its 
rights. 

Two  Constitutions  adopted  In  184.3  and 
1853  were  unsatlnfactory  and  caused  con- 
tinuous Insurrection  on  the  Inthrous.  Finally, 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
New  Granada  In  1855,  I*anama  was  recog- 
nlaed  as  a  aovereign  state,  while  all  the 


other  provinces  remained  in  direct  control 
of  the  central  Government  In  1858  this 
amendment  was  confirmed  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  Constitution  creating  the 
Granadan  Confederation,  and  constituilng  a 

Rroup  of  sovereign  stales  federated  for 
mited  purposes,  but  otherwise  Independent 
and  possessing  at  all  times  the  rights  of 
nullification  and  secession.  In  1800  sev- 
eral of  the  states  in  this  federation.  Includ- 
ing i*anama.  adopted  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion and  the  president  of  the  republic 
recognized  their  right  to  do  so  In  address- 
ing the  President  of  the  State  of  l*anama  as 
follows : 

••I  trust  that  In  reply  to  this  letter  you 
will  advise  me  that  the  State  of  Panama 
is  still  in  union  with  the  others,  and  that 
you  will  send  your  plenipotentiary  to  take 
his  seat  In  the  Congress,  the  convocation  of 
which  I   have  communicated  to  you.'* 

In  September,  1861,  a  new  agreement  of 
federation,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
State  of  Panama  and  the  commissioner 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  New 
Granada,  contained  the  following  specific 
reservations: 

Article  1.  The  sovereign  State  of  Pana- 
ma shall  be  incorporated  Into  the  new  na- 
tional entity  which  is  called  the  United 
SUtes  of  New  Granada,  and  shall  continue 
in  consequence  to  form  one  of  the  federal 
sovereign  states  which  compose  that  asso- 
ciation •  •  •  with  the  specific  reserva- 
tion and  conditions  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing article. 

Article  2.  •  •  •  the  said  state  to  be 
hereby  incorporated  with  the  United  States 
above  mentioned,  but  this  state.  In  exercise 
of  its  sovereignty,  reserves  to  Itself  the 
right  to  refuse  Its  approval  to  the  said  new 
pact,  and  to  tlie  Constitution  which  may 
be  drawn  up,  whenever,  in  Its  Judgment,  ft 
may  violate  the  autonomy  of  the  state. 

And  this  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  i*anama,  Oct  15. 
1861,  with  the  following  stipulation: 

The  president  of  the  state  is  hereby  au- 
thorized. In  order  to  reconstitute  the  re- 
public, to  incorporate  the  said  state  therein, 
always  provided  that  it  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  concessions  as  set  forth  in  the 
agreement  of  Sept  6  last 

The  rights  of  nullification  and  secession 
recognized  in  the  constitutional  amendment 
of  1855.  the  Constitution  of  1858.  and  the 
agreement  of  1861  were  never  relinquished 
by  the  citizens  of  Panama,  and  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  of  I8(a  were  included  in 
the  Colombian  Constitution  of  1803.  But 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  new  Constitu- 
tion promulgated  In  1885.  by  executive  de- 
cree, and  in  violation  of  the  procedure  of 
amendment  defined  In  previous  Constitu- 
tions, purported  to  terminate  those  rights 
and  to  reduce  the  Istlimus  of  Panama  to 
the  status  of  a  crown  colony  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  national  Congress :  and  It 
was  held  In  Involuntary  subjection  by  over- 
powering garrisons  of  the  national  army 
stationed  in  the  Isthmian  cities  by  order 
of  the  executive  at  Bogota. 

The  act  of  secession  adopted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Panama  In  popular  assembly  Nov. 
3,  1903.  was.  therefore,  a  reassertlon  of 
legal  rights  maintained  since  the  Independ- 
ence of  Panama  was  achieved  by  its  citizens 
in  1821.  and  in  the  meantime  on  numerous 
occasions  asserted  by  Panama,  acknowledged 
by  tlie  Colombian  Government  and  never  re- 
linquished by  the  citizens  of  Panama :  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  was.  as  Secretary  Root 
wrote  to  Colombian  Minister  Mendoza  In 
1006,  "a  recognition  of  the  Just  rights  of 
the  people  of  Panama.'* 

It  would  appear  that  the  recognition  of 
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Panama  Oaaal — Continued, 
the  Republic  of  Panama  was  an  act  for 
which  the  United  States  should  take  credit 
to  itself  in  espousing  the  cause  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  and  for  Which  it  owes  the 
Government  of  Colombia  no  apology  or 
reparation. 

llie  canal  is  about  fifty  miles  In  lensth 
from  deep  water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
(Limon  Bay)  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  minimum  width  Is  600  feet 
and  the  depth  is  forty-one  feet.  Vessels 
entering  the  canal  from  the  north,  or 
Caribbean,  end  pass  through  a  sea  level 
channel  for  about  seven  miles  to  the  Oatun 
dam  and  locks,  where,  by  a  series  of  three 
lifts,  they  are  raised  to  elghty-|ive  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  Oatun  dam.  which  is  the  largest 
ever  built  crosses  the  Chagres  River  where 
it  flows  between  two  hills.  It  Is  8,000 
feet  long  across  the  top  and  2,100  feet 
thick  at  Its  greatest  width  at  the  base. 
Its  crest  is  115  feet  above  sea  level,  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  Gatun  Lake. 
The  dam  expands  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  lake  into  one  continuous  body  of  water 
164  square  miles  in  area,  backing  them 
through  the  Culebra  cut  thirty-one  miles 
to  Pedro  Miguel  lock.  A  spillway  285  feet 
wide  carved  1.200  feet  through  solid  rock 
carries  off  the  surplus  water. 

The  Culebra  cut,  which  ranks  with  the 
Gatun  dam  as  one  of  the  engineering  won- 
ders of  the  age,  pierces  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain  range  on  the  isthmus. 
Gold  HiU,  330  feet  high,  had  to  be  cut 
down  to  within  forty  feet  of  sea  level, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred million  cubic  yards  of  earth.  The  cut 
is  800  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  nine 
miles  long. 

After  reaching  this  elevation  through  the 
locks  at  Gatun,  vessels  proceed  thirty-one 
miles  to  Pedro  Miguel  lock  and  are  lowered 
thirty  feet  to  Miraflores  Lake,  whence,  by 
two  more  locks,  they  are  lowered  to  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  eight  miles  from 
deep  water. 


ana  Liverpool. 
The  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 


was  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  U.  S.  A. 
The  construction  of  the  canal  was  made 
possible  largely  through  the  sanitation  work 
of  Gen.  W.  C.  Goraras,  U.  S.  A.,  under 
whose  supervision  the  fever  germs  and 
disease  breeding  mosquitoes  were  eliminated 
at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars.  The  number  of 
men  on  the  work  reached  the  maximum  in 
March,  1018,  when  44.733  were  employed, 
of  whom  between  5,000  and  6.000  were 
Americans.  From  that  date  the  number  be- 
gan to  decrease.  Work  was  begun  in 
February,  1910.  The  ofllclai  opening  was 
set  for  Jan.  1.  1015,  but  work  progressed 
so  far  beyond  expectations  that  vessels 
and  cargoes  passed  through  six  months 
earlier. 

Early  In  May,  1014,  cargoes  of  sugar 
from  Hawaii  were  transferred  to  barges 
and  towed  through  the  canal,  reloaded  and 
landed  in  New  York  May  27th.  June  8th, 
the  AUtonca.  4,000  tons,  was  towed  through 
the  locks.  The  question  of  the  exemption 
of  American  coastwise  vessels  from  payment 
of  tolls  is  discussed  by  Presidents  Wilson 
and  Taft.  (See  also  Uay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.) 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  about  $375,- 
000,000.  To  pay  three  per  cent  interest 
on  cost,  one  per  cent  for  sinking  fund  and 
to  provide  for  maintenance,  operation  and 
government  of  the  zone  and  payments  to 
Panama  will  require  a  revenue  of  nearly 
$20,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  10.000.- 
000  tons  of  freight  will  pass  through  the 
canal  the  first  year,  one-fifth  between 
American  ports.     (See  also  Suez  Canal.) 

The  Canal  toll  earnings  up  to  April  1, 
1015,  totaled  $2,894,300.  The  total  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  during  the  same 
period  was  $3,020,000,  a  deficit  of  $125,700. 

Panama  Canal: 
Act  for  control  of,  said  to  violate 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  7758,  7933. 
American    citizens  left  destitute  by 
stoppage  of  work  on,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  United  States,  5437. 
American    control    of,    to    encourage 

coastwise  trade.  7761. 
Belligerent  vessels,  rules  for  use  of, 

by,  8008. 
Board  of  Engineers,  pay  of,  6970. 
British  protest  against  tolls,  7760. 
Canal  Zone — 
Executive  Orders — 
Establishing  permanent   govern- 
ment for,  7920. 
Fixing  interest  rates  in,  7905. 
Forbidding  corrupting  employees 

in,  7918. 
Providing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in,  7923. 
Begulating  bearing  of  arms  in, 

7903. 
Begulating  hunting  in,  7919. 
Extent  and  population  of,  7687. 
Government  for,  discussed,  7687. 
Military  government  for,  suggestedi 

7687. 
Neutralily  of,  proclaimed,  8008. 
Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  protection 
of,    discussed,    2580,    2617,     2903, 
2943,  3117,  4628. 
Commission,  expenses  of,  6730. 
Conunittee  created  to  open,  7944» 
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Compensation  for  employees  injured 

on,  7990. 
Construction,  progress  of— 

Earthquake,  7278. 

Engineers'  report,  7269. 

Gatun  dam,  7269. 

Lock  system,  7268. 

Organization,  7275. 

Bock  excavation,  7278. 

Type  of,  7277. 

Water  supply,  7279. 
Control  and  supervision  of,  4713. 
Controlled    and    owned    by    United 

States,  7759. 
Control   of — 

Compared  with  Suez  Canal,  7758, 
7759. 

Discriminates    only    in    favor    of 
coastwise  trade,  7761. 
Discussed  by  President — 

Arthur,  4628,  4713. 

Buchanan,  3048,  3116. 

Cleveland,  4888,  4912. 

Grant,  3987. 

Hayes,  4474,  4537,  4562. 

Jackson,  1491. 

Johnson,  3663,  3885. 

Pierce,  2901,  2943. 

Polk,   2361. 

Boosevelt,  6663,  6718,  6806,  6827- 
6857,  7020,  7022,  7100,  7229,  7268, 
7287,  7348. 

Taft,  7374,  7518,  7686,  7758. 

Taylor,  2554,  2580. 

Wilson,  7920,  7923,  7930,  7933. 
Dock  facilities,  supplies  and  repairs 

furnished  by  Government,  7688. 
Employees     on,     compensation     for, 

when  injured,  7990. 
Establishing   permanent  government 

of,  7920. 
Establishing  Washington  Office  for, 

7930. 
Exemption     of     coastwise     shipping 

from  tolls,  or  refund,  7758. 
Exemption   of  tolls  amounts  to  sub- 
sidy, 7761. 
Extension  of  favors  not  contrary  to 

Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  7760. 
Fixing  interest  rates  in  Zone,  7905. 
Forbidding    corrupt    influencing    of 

Canal  Zone  employees,  7918. 
Form  of  government  for  Zone,  7687, 

7920,  7930. 
Fortification  of  necessary,  7519. 
Great  Britain  protests  against  remis- 
•     sion  of  tolls,  7758,  7933. 
Hay-Pauncefote    treaty    invoked    in 

opposition  to  control  of,  7758,  7933. 
Legislation  for  maintenance  and  eon* 

trol,  7687,  7903,  7905,  7918,  7920. 
Maintenance    and    management    by 

govemmenti  7521. 


Memorandum  to  accompany  signature 

of  act  for  control  of,  7758. 
Neutralization  of,  7759. 
President  Boosevelt 's  policy,  regard- 
ing, 6827-6857. 
Progress  of  work  on,  and  early  com- 
pletion promised,  7686. 
Protest  against  remission  of  tolls  ab- 
surd, 7760. 
Protest      by      British     Government 

against  tolls  on,  7758. 
Providing  conditions  of  employment 

in  Canal  Zone,  7923. 
Question    of    control    could    be    de- 
cided by  Supreme  Court,  7763. 
Bailroad  companies  forbidden  to  own 
and  operate  ships  using,  7521,  7962. 
Beferred  to,  1647. 
Begulating  bearing  of  arms  in  the 

Canal  Zone,  7903. 
Begulating  hunting  in  Zone,  7919. 
Bepeal  of  exemption  from  tolls  clause 

of  law  asked,  7933. 
Sanitation  of  Canal  Zone,  7021. 
Ships  owned  by  railroads  forbid  use 

of,  7762. 
Tolls— 

Bemission    of,   to   American   ship- 
ping, 7688. 
Bates  proclaimed,  7766,  7806. 
Should  be  fixed  by  President,  7688. 
Tonnage  estimated,  7519. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 
Colombia,  390^  4011,  4068. 

Discussed,  6740,  6816,  6828,  6829. 
Great    Britain,    2580,    2617,    2903, 

2943,  3117,  7933. 
New    Granada,    2361,    2902,    3048, 

3116. 

Panama,  text  of,  in  full,  6816-6823. 

Zone    of   United  States   influence, 

6815,  7903,  7905,  7918,  7920,  7930. 

Use  of — 

By  warships  of  belligerent  nations, 

8008. 
Denied  owners  of  ships  violating 

anti-trust  law,  7763. 
To  be  in  interest  of  public,  7762. 
Panama  Oanal  CtonunlBsloii,  7020. 
Panama  Ckmgress.— A  congress  called  by 
the  several  South  and  Central  American 
Republics  to  meet  at  Panama  In  June,  1826, 
to  consider  the  rights  of  those  states. 
Only  one  preliminary  meeting  was  held, 
and  the  adjourned  session  of  the  con- 
gress for  1827  never  occurred.  Among 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  congress  were 
the  regulations  of  commercial  intercourse, 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  and  an  agreement  that  "each 
will  cuard  against  the  establishment  of 
any  future  European  colony  within  Its 
borders."  The  failure  of  the  congress 
demonstrated  the  Inadylsabinty  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  the 
smaller  Repabllcs.  President  Adams  warm- 
ly fsTored  the  establishment  of  closer  relap 
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PaluuiiA  CongroDO  Continurff 
tlons  with  the  Central  and  South  American 
Bepubllcs,  and  was  aupported  In  the  Cab- 
inet by  Henry  Clay,  whoae  Influence  In 
Con^reas  was  considerable.  In  opposing 
the  alliance  of  American  Republics  In  a 
speech  In  the  Senate  In  April.  1826.  John 
Randolph  referred  to  the  coalition  of  Adams 


and  Clay  as  a  **coalltlon  between  the  Purl- 
tan  and  the  blackleg.**  This  remark  pro- 
▼oked  a  duel  between  Clay  and  Randolph. 


Panama  Oongrwa.   (See  Panama,  Isth- 
mus of.) 
Panama,  Istlimiis  of: 

Affairs  of,  discussed,  5083. 
Congress    of    nations    assembles    at, 
868.    (See  also  Taeubaja.) 
Adjournment  of,  922. 
Compensation  to  American  repre- 
sentatives at,  936. 
Discussed,  884,  895,  922. 
Measures  for  protection  of  rights 
of  American  citizens,  2949,  3046, 
3100,  5083,  5391. 
Purposes  of,  discussed,  895. 
Referred  to,  887,  893,  906,  911,  933, 

997. 
Treaties  concluded  at,  not  ratified, 

951. 
United  States  invited  to  be  repre- 
sented at,  868,  884. 
Appropriations   for,    recommend- 
ed, 894. 
Ministers  nominated  for,  886. 
Death  of  one  of,  922. 
Instructions  to,  997. 
Secretary  to  mission  appointed, 
886. 
Forces  of  United  States  sent  to  keep 

transit  across,  open,  4911. 
Freedom  and  security  of  communica- 
tions  across,    must   be    preserved, 
2978. 
Measures  for  protection  of  American 
citizens   and   property   in,    recom- 
mended,   2949,    2978,    3046,    3100, 
3181,  4622,  4911,  5083,  5391. 
Naval     stations    on,     recommended, 

4573,    4586. 
Outrages  committed  on  American  cit- 
izens in,  3072. 
Bailroad  across — 
•   Discussed  by  President — 
Buchanan,  2978,  3116. 
Fillmore,   2657. 
Pierce,  2901,  2948. 
Taylor,  2555,  2580. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 
Great  Britain,  2580. 
New  Granada,  2361,  2555,  3116. 
Survey  of — 
Authority  for  diverting  appropria- 
tions to,  referred  to,  4000. 
Discussed,  3987. 
Taxation  of  American  citizens  when 
in  transitu  across,  referred  to,  2636. 
Panama-Padflc  Exposition  in  1916.— An 
International   Exposition   to   commemorate 


the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  com- 
merce and  celebrate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  ttfs  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  be  held  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  In  1915. 

Congress.  In  February,  1911.  decided  the 
rival  claims  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  for  Federal  recognition  as  the  site 
of  the  exposition  In  favor  of  the  former 
city,  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives being  259  to  43.  Tbe  act  of  Feb.  15. 
1911.  provided  that  "Whenever  it  shall  be 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  a  suitable  site 
has  been  selected  and  that  the  sum  of  not 
less  than  $15,000,000  will  be  available  to 
enable  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ised and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating,  carrying  forward 
ana  holding  an  exposition  at  the  dtv  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  on  or  about  Jan. 
1,  1915.*'  then  the  president  Is  authorised 
to  Invite  by  proclamation  all  foreign  coun- 
tries and  nations  to  such  proposed  exposi- 
tion. By  act  of  March  4,  1911,  the  presi- 
dent Is  further  authorised  to  Invite  the 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  and  their 
fleets  to  assemble  at  Eiampton  Roads,  Va., 
and  thence  the  representatives  go  to  the 
city  of  Washington  to  be  formally  wel- 
comed by  the  president,  after  which  he  will 
Jtroceed  with  them  to  Hampton  Roads  and 
here  review  the  assembled  fleets  as  they 
start  on  their  voyage  for  San  Francisco. 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority.  President 
Taft.  on  Oct.  14.  1911.  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  In  the  presence  of  a  great  as- 
semblage, turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
at  the  fair  site.  The  President,  Governor 
of  the  State  and  Mayor  of  the  city  made 
addresses,  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  fleet  In 
the  harbor  joined  In  tbe  celebration  and 
there  was  an  extended  military  parade  In 
the  streets.  The  site  of  the  permanent 
buildings  of  the  exposition  Is  Golden  Gate 
Park,  excepting  an  enormous  convention 
hall  to  be  located  at  the  civic  center  of  the 
city.  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  Street. 
The  Industrial  buildings  and  other  tempor- 
ary structures  will  be  placed  on  the  oay 
shore  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor. The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have 
subscribed  $7,000,000.  the  state  legislature 
has  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,- 
000  and  the  municipality  one  of  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  exposition.  The  various  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  bodies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  Interested  themselves  In  the 
enterprise  and  numerous  plans  have  been 
considered  to  make  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
position attractive  to  the  visitors  who  may 
be  expected  to  come  In  tbrongs  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  to  witness  the 
wonderful  uprising  of  San  Francisco  from 
its  desolation  by  fire,  but  to  view  the 
scenic  splendors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region. 

Panciiita,  The,  seizure  of,  on  African 

coast,  3017. 
Panics. — A  word  formed  from  the  name  of 
the  Greek  god  of  shepherds,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  the  power  of  Inspiring  sudden 
trlgtkt  without  apparent  cause.  It  Is  now 
commonly  used  to  describe  a  state  of  fear 
bordering  on  frenzy,  from  whatever  cause 
Induced.  In  history  great  commercial  crises 
are  spoken  of  as  panics.  England,  Hol- 
land and  France  have  experienced  them, 
and  the  United  States  has  passed  through 
several  notable  ones.  Those  most  disas- 
trous have  usually  followed  general  Inju- 
dicious speculation  In  lands  or  Infiated 
securities.  The  crisis  of  1816-1819  in  the 
United  SUtes,  it  is  claimed,  was  due  to  the 
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speculation  and  disorder  following  the  War 
of  1812.  The  next  occurred  in  1825.  A 
very  memorable  panic  was  that  of  1887. 
The  few  jears  preceding  had  been  marked 
by  extraordinary  speculation,  carried  on 
with  an  unsound  banking  system.  Jack- 
son's "specie  circular"  caused  many  banks 
to  suspend,  and  credit  was  generally  im- 
paired throughout  the  country.  Govern- 
mental aid  was  invoked  by  many  financial 
Institutions,  but  without  avail,  as  Van 
Buren,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  .  Presi- 
dency, insisted  upon  individuals  righting 
their  own  affairs.  In  1857  another  period 
of  Inflation  was  followed  by  another  panic. 
Again  in  1873  there  was  a  severe  mone- 
tary crisis.  Just  twenty  years  later  occurred 
the  last  panic  from  which  the  country  has 
suffered.     (Bee  also  Black  Friday.) 

The  crisis  of  1873  is  usually  dated  from 
the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  A  Co..  Sept.  18th. 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closed  on 
the  20th  and  was  not  reopened  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  Clearing  House  loan 
certificates  were  issued  in  large  quantities^ 
the  last  of  which  were  redeemea  Jan.  14, 
1874.  There  had  been  certain  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  collapse,  and 
there  followed  a  long  period  of  depression, 
which  did  not  reach  Its  lowest  point 
until  three  years  later.  The  number  of 
business  failures  reported  by  commercial 
agents  in  1872  was  4,069,  and  by  1876,  the 
year  of  the  deepest  depression,  the  number 
had  steadily  increased  to  9,084. 

The  depression  of  1808  was  preceded 
by  reckless  investments  in  foreign  secur- 
ities and  was  brought  on  by  the  shipments 
of  gold  to  Europe  caused  by  the  operation 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  14,  1890. 
which  required  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  of  4,600,000  ounces  of 
silver  per  month.  When  the  gold  reserve 
held  in  the  Treasury  for  the  reoemption  of 
United  States  notes  fell  to  near  $100,000,- 
000,  panic  seized  the  business  centers  of 
the  country.  Bank  reserves  in  New  York 
fell  from  $26,439,025  in  May  to  $5,481,975 
in  June.  The  financial  tension  was  ren- 
dered more  acute  by  the  news  that  the 
Indian  government  had  suspended  the  pub- 
lic coinage  of  silver.  This  caused  Insistent 
demands  for  the  repeal  of  the  silver  pur- 
chase law.  President  Cleveland  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  and  the  vicious 
measure  was  repealed,  whereupon  recovery 
was  rapid,  aided  materially  by  imports  of 
gold  and  easier  money. 

Renewed  activity  in  all  lines  of  manu- 
facture and  commerce  succeeded  the  panic 
of  1893  and  the  year  1906  witnessed  the 
culmination  of  the  remarkable  industrial 
expansion.  In  1907  many  great  railway 
and  industrial  enterprises  endeavored  to 
sell  securities  to  augment  their  working 
capital,  with  the  result  that  the  stock 
markets  felt  the  oversupply  and  prices  fell 
with  a  crash ;  bank  loans  were  called  In 
and  debtors  falling  to  respond  were  sold 
out.  The  crisis  was  accentuated  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  few  men  to  corner  certain  stocks, 
and  their  failure  caused  the  suspension  or 
banks  which  held  their  securities  as  col- 
lateral for  loans.  It  transpired  that  the 
market  manipulators  were  In  some  Instances 
ofllcers  of  the  banks  making  the  loans,  and 
criminal  indictments  were  secured  against 
them.  This  panic  was  relieved  by  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  who  formed  a  pool  of  $25,- 
000.000  to  lend  on  approved  security.  (See 
Currency  Laws.) 

Panics: 
Bank  of  United  States  attempts  to 
bring  about,  1250. 


Derangement  in  moneyed  institutions, 

623. 
Failures  frequent  in  large  cities,  630. 
Labor,  fall  m  price  of,  630. 
Pecuniary    embarrassments    existing 

in  Union,  629. 
Prostrations  of  business,  discussed  by 
President — 

Buchanan,  2968,  3051. 

Cleveland,  5833. 

Grant,  4189,    4197,    423& 

Hayes,  4397. 

Boosevelt,  7040,  7050. 

Tyler,  2057. 

Van  Buren,  1541. 
Paoli  (Pa.)  Massacre.— After  the  retreat 
from  Brandy  wine  'Washington  moved  out  on 
the  Lancaster  road  as  far  as  Warren's  Tav- 
ern. Finding  that  Howe  did  not  contem- 
plate an  attack  upon  Reading,  Washington 
stationed  Qen.  Anthony  Wayne  with  1,600 
men  at  Paoli,  a  retired  and  well-chosen 
position,  to  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  Howe's  army.  On  the  nlsht  of  Sent  20, 
1777,  Wayne  was  surprised,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
800  of  his  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
cap  tared,  with  a  loss  of  only  an  inconsider- 
able number  of  the  enemy.  Wayne  saved 
his  artillery  and  most  of  his  baggage. 

Papago  BeserratioiL     (See  Gila  Bend 

Beservation,  Ariz.) 
Papal  States.— A  former  dominion  of  Italy, 
comprising  the  Bomagna,  the  Marches, 
Umbria,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome, 
and  governed  directly  by  the  Papal  See.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  on  the  east  by  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  on  the  southwest  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Tuscany 
and  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  In  1860  the 
larger  part  was  annexed  to  Italy,  and  the 
remainaer  in  1870. 

Papal  States  (see  also  Italy) : 
Annexation  of,  to  Italy,  referred  to, 

4098. 
Outrages   on   American   citizens   in, 

8110. 
Bevolutions  in,  2551. 
Vessels  of,  discriminating  duties  on, 
suspended    by    proclamation,   942, 
3022. 
Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  Industry.— Re- 
turns were  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  727  establishments  engaged 
in    the   paper   and  wood   pulp   industry  in 
1914.     Of  the  total  number,  503  estabUsh- 
ments   manufactured   paper  only,   63  wood 
pulp  only,  and  161   both  paper  and  wood 

The  production  of  wood  pulp  in  1914 
amounted  to  2,894,650  tons,  as  compared 
with  2,498,955  tons  in  1909,  the  increase 
being  15.8  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the 
domestic  production  there  were  used  534,395 
tons  of  imported  pulp  in  1914  and  301.392 
tons  in  l909,  the  increase  for  this  item 
being  77.8  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  paper  produced  In 
1914  was  $294,355,875,  as  compared  with 
1235,242,437  in  1909,  the  Increase  being 
25.1  per  cent 

The  production  of  news  paper  in  1014 
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amounted  to  1,313,284  tons,  valued  at 
$52,042,774,  as  compared  with  1,175,554 
tons,  valued  at  $46,855,500,  in  1009,  the 
increase  in  quantity  being  11.7  per  cent, 
and  in  value,  13  per  cent.  There  were 
mannfftctured  in  the  later  year  934,979  tons 
of  book  paper,  valued  at  $73,499,514.  and  in 
the  earlier,  694,905  tons,  valued  at  $54,798,- 
840,  the  increase  in  quantity  being  84.5  per 
cent,  and  in  value,  34.1  per  cent 

The  production  of  fine  paper  amounted 
to  247,728  tons,  valued  at  $34,054,918,  in 
1914,  and  to  198,213  tons,  valued  at  $29,- 
076,638.  in  1909,  the  increase  in  quantity  be^ 
ing  25  per  cent,  and  in  value,  17.1  per  cent 

The   production   of  wrapping  paper  was 

flfti   TOO     tnnfl       vnlnorl      nf      £40.^7 9  T?i^       In 


COSCPABATIVB   SUMMABT  OF  THE  IfANUFAC- 
TCBE  OF  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


Hittory. — Paper  was  manufactured  In 
this  country  near  Philadelphia  as  early  as 
1690.  The  growth  of  the  Industry,  how- 
ever, was  slow  until  within  the  last  forty 
years,  during  which  time  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  and  the  use  of  wood 
fibre  at  a  material  have  brought  about  a 
remarkable  erowth  in  the  industry.  In  the 
decade  1899-1909  the  value  of  products 
increased  $140,330,802  or  110.2  per  cent, 
this  percentage  being  higher  than  that  for 
any  other  decade  since  1869.  Some  part 
of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  ad- 
vance in  prices,  particularly  during  the 
first  half  of  the  decade. 

Up  to  1899  native  spruce  and  poplar 
were  used  almost  exclusively  for  pulp  wood. 
Since   that   time,   however,   the   advancing 

erice  of  the  native  stock  has  led  to  the 
icreased  Importation  of  these  woods  from 
Canada  and  to  the  use  of  other  and  cheaper 
native  woods. 


Paper  Onrrency.  (See  Currency;  Fi- 
nances discussed.) 
Paraguay. — Paraguay  proper  is  an  in- 
land state  of  South  America,  lying  between 
the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Alto  Paranft,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Maito  Grosso,  while  the  Chaco 
territory  iving  between  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  Pllcomayo  (and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bolivia),  is  also  claimed  to  be 
Paraguayan,  but  forms  the  subject  of  a 
iong-Ktandiug  dispute  between  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia.  The  whole  country  may  be 
said  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Bo- 
livia and  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Argentina.  The  area  is  given  as  172,000 
square  miles. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  country  consists 
of  a  series  of  plateaus.  The  Paraguay  and 
Alto  Paran&  Rivers  are  navigable  at  all 
seasons.  The  Pllcomayo  River  is  navigable 
for  180  miles  from  Asuncion.  The  plateaus 
are  covered  with  grassy  plains  and  dense 
forest  The  Chaco  is  practically  a  dead 
level,  pierced  by  great  rivers;  it  suffers 
much  from  floods  and  still  more  from 
drought. 

Hi«fory.— Paraguay  was  visited  in  1527 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  In  1535  was  set- 
tled as  a  Spanish  possession.  From  that 
date  to  1776  the  country  formed  part  of 
the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  from,  wnich  It 
was  separated   in   1776   and  made   an  ad- 

iunct  of  the  vice-royaltv  of  Buenos  Aires, 
n  1811  Paraguay  declared  its  independ- 
ence of  Spain,  and  from  1814-1840  was 
governed  by  Francia,  a  Paraguayan  despot, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Lopez,  1840-1802. 
In  1862  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  succeeded 
his  father,  and  in  1864  declared  war 
against  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  be- 
ing involved  In  the  struggle.  Against 
these  three  nations  Lopez  conducted  a  five 
years'  war,  which  terminated  in  his  defeat 
and  death  at  the  Battle  of  Cerro  Cor&, 
March  1,  1870.  This  dogged  struggle  re- 
duced the  country  to  complete  prostra- 
tion, and  the  population,  which  was  800,- 
000  In  1857,  is  alleged  to  have  fallen  In 
1870  to  250,000,  of  whom  barely  30,000 
were  men. 

Oovernment. — ^The  present  constitution 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
under  Its  provisions  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive is  the  President,  elected  by  an 
electoral  college  for  four  years  and  ineligi- 
ble for  office  for  eight  consecutive  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  A  Vice- 
President  is  similarly  elected,  and  succeeds 
automatically  in  case  of  the  death,  expul- 
sion or  absence  of  the  President  There  is 
a  Cabinet  of  five  members.  The  republic  Is 
subject  to  frequent  revolutions,  of  which 
those  of  1911  and  1912  were  exceptionally 
fierce  and  sanguinary.  President  (Aug.  15, 
1912-1916)  :    Eduardo    Schaerer. 

Congress  consists  of  two  houses.  The 
Senate  Is  composed  of  thirteen  members, 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  six  years,  one- 
third  renewable  every  two  years;  the 
Chamber  of  Deoutles  contains  twenty-six 
members,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four 
years  and  renewable  as  to  one-half  every 
two  years. 

There  Is  a  supreme  court  at  the  capital 
with  three  Judges,  two  courts  of  appeal, 
a  court  of  Jurymen,  and  nine  Judges  of 
first  Instance. 

Population. — The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
are  mainly  of  Guarani  Indian  descent 
The  old  Spanish  stock  has,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, become  mixed  with  the  primitive  In- 
habitants, but  during  the  last  fifty  years 
a  considerable  number  of  Eurojaeans  have 
settled  in   the  oountry.      The   Paraguayan 
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Paraguay — Continued. 
Chaco  Is  only  partially  explored  and  Is  in- 
bablted  almost  entirely  by  tribes  of  no- 
madic iDdlaos,  estimated  at  100,000.  Tbe 
population  of  Paraffuay  proper  includes 
about  60.000  unclvllTzed  Indians,  and  20.- 
000  to  80.000  foreigners,  of  wbom  about 
10.000  are  from  Argentina.  10,000  to  15. 
000  are  Italian.  3.000  German,  1,500  Bra- 
slilan.  1,000  Spanl&b,  750  French.  600  Uru- 

fuayan.aud  400  to  500  British.  Immigration 
8  encouraged,  but  has  fallen  to  about  5U0 
yearly  since  1909.    The  ofBdal  language  is 


SpaDlsb.  but  Guaranl  is  general,  and  Tlttie 
else  Is  spoken  away  from  the  towns. 

ProOiucUon  and  industry.— -The  chief  nat- 
ural products  are  timber  and  yerba  mat6 
(Paraguayan  tea).  Tobacco  and  fruit, 
chiefly  orabges.  are  grown  for  export,  su- 
gar cane,  roots  and  grain  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  chief  Industry  is  stock 
raising.  The  primitive  coLditions  of  the 
country  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  appear 
to  be,  at  present,  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
ture The  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
however,  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  prom- 
ising. 

Marble,  lime  and  salt  are  found  and 
worked  In  small  quantities.  Iron  ore  is 
said  to  exist  in  large  quantities,  but  coal 
has  not  been  found.  Copper  manganese 
and  other  minerals  exist,  but  the  nilneral 
resources  are  practically  unexplored. 

Tbe  principal  exports  are  oranges,  hides, 
tobacco,  yerba  mat6.  timber,  dried  meat, 
meat  extracts,  and  quebracho  extract. 
The  imports  are  textiles,  hardware,  wines, 
foodstuffs,  fancy  goods,  drugs  and  cloth- 
ing. The  prlncipaT  sources  of  revenue  are 
import  and  export  duties,  land  tax,  stamps, 
stamped  paper  and  sundry  Internal  taxes. 

Finance. — The  revenue  of  the  country 
varies  widely  between  500.000  and  8,000.- 
000  pesos,  and  the  expenditures,  while 
nearer  constant,  vary  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000  pesos.  The  gold  peso,  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  is  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
of  the  United  States,  the  silver  peso  to 
$0.48,5,  and  the  current  paper  pesos  of 
the  country,  of  which  65,000,000  are  in 
circulation,  has  depreciated  to  almost  noth- 
ing.  There  is  a  debt  of  something  over 
$10,000,000. 

Railicat/a. — A  railway  (Paraguay  Central) 
has  been  built  and  extended  from  Asun- 
cion, the  capital,  to  Encarnacion,  a  total 
distance  of  232  miles.  There  is  a  through 
train  service  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos 
Aires,  the  coaches  being  conveyed  across 
tbe  Intervening  rivers  by  means  of  train 
ferries.  The  rolling  stock  is  up-to-date 
and  the  sleeping  ana  restaurant  cars  simi- 
lar to  those  of  European  main  lines.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  vessels  drawing  ten 
feer  can  reach  Asuncion. 

Trade  tcith  the  United  Siatea.— The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Paraguay 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1912 
WRH  $187,867.  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$58,285  were  sent  thither — a  balance  of 
$129,582  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Paraguay: 

Affairs  in,  referred  to,  4069. 

Boundarr  question  with  Argentine 
BepubliCy  submission  of  arbitra- 
tion of,  to  President  of  United 
States,  referred  to,  4449. 

Claims    of    United    States    against, 
2980,  3050,  3091,  3114,  3195,  3270, 
3281. 
Commissioners  appointed  to  adjust, 

3050. 
Convention  regarding,  3108, 


Naval  force  sent  to,  to  await  con- 
tingencies, discussed,  3050,  3091. 
Satisfactorily  settled,  3091. 
Convention  with,  award  of  commis- 
sioners under,  discussed,  3195,  3268. 
Imprisonment   of   American   citizens 

in,  3884,  3898. 
Minister  of  United  States  to— 
Controversy  with  President  of,  dis- 
cussed, 3883. 
Difficulties,     referred    to,    3890, 
3898,    3899. 
Withdrawn,   3987. 
Questions   with,   regarding   right   of 
asylum  discussed  and  referred  to, 
3883,  3890,  3898,  3899. 
Treaty  with,  2759,  2813,  3091,  3108, 
3114. 
Batification  of — 
Delayed,  2914. 
Befused,  2980. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  in- 
terfered with  by,  2952,  3046,  3091, 
3195. 
War  with  Brazil- 
Good  offices  of  United  States  ten- 
dered, 3776,  3883. 
Beferred  to,  4078. 
Paraguay,  Treaties  with. — A  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  was 
concluded    in    1859.      Concessions    to    the 
United   States  include  free   navigation  of 
the  Paraguay   River  as  far  as  the  bound- 
aries of  Brazil  nud  of  the  right   side  of 
the  Parana  In  the  dominions  of  Paraguay 
on  like  terms  as  are  conferred  upon  other 
nations;  vessels  may  discharge  all  or  part 
of  the  cargo  at  the  ports  of  Pilar  or  may 
proceed   to   Asuncion.     Rights  and   conces- 
sions enjoyed  by  other  nations  are  conferred 
and    shall    accrue    to    the    United    States. 
Equitable  imposition  of  charges,  tolls,  and 
fees;  freedom  of  Importation  and  exporta- 
tion is  equally  enjoyed  by  the  United  States 
and  Paraguayan  vessels. 

The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  trade,  commerce,  and  to 
follow  trades,  rocatlons,  and  professions,  in 
Paraguay  are  equal  to  those  of  subjects 
of  Paraguay.  The  transfer  and  holding  of 
property,  succession  to  real  or  personal 
property  by  will  or  otherwise  and  free 
and  open  access  to  courts  of  Justice  are 
secured  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  consular  office  may  act  as  executors  or 
administrators  of  estates. 

No  military  exactions  of  service  or  forced 
loans  or  contributions  other  than  those  to 
which  all  subjects  of  Paraguay  are  law- 
fully subject  shall  be  imposed.  Consular 
appointment  is  provided  for  as  in  consular 
conventions.  In  the  event  of  war  it  is 
agreed  that  citizens  of  each  country  re- 
siding or  doing  business  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  other  shall  suffer  no  Injustice, 
persecution,  or  spoliation  and  shall  be  free 
to  continue  In  business  or  to  close  out  as 
they  may  elect ;  nor  shall  debts,  stocks,  or 
Interest  be  sequestered  or  detained.  Re- 
ligious freedom  Is  secured  to  citizens  or 
siibjects  In  the  dominions  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

International  arbitration  on  the  lines  laid 
down   by  The  Hague  Convention  of  1899 
was  agreed  to  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Asun- 
cion March  18.  1909. 
Paraguay  also  became  a  party  to  tbe  co9- 
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Paragnsy,  Treatias  with— CofiMfiued. 
ventlon  between  tbe  United  Slates  and  the 
several  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary 
claims  and  the  protection  of  Inventions, 
etc..  which  was  signed  In  Buenos  Aires  In 
1910  and  proclaimed  In  Washington  July 
29,  1914.  (See  South  and  Central  America, 
Treaties  with.) 

Parcel  Post.~The  agitation  for  a  parcel 
post  In  the  United  States  dates  back  to 
1875  at  least,  and  during  the  following 
thirty-five  years  (to  quote  Post  master-Gen- 
eral Wanamakeri.  only  four  objections  have 
been  raised  against  it,  namely,  the  United 
States,  the  Wells  Fargo,  the  American, 
and  the  Adams  express  companies. 

In  1907  Postmaster-General  Meyer  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  general  and 
a  local  parcel  post  system.  His  plan  for 
the  general  parcel  post  he  described  as 
follows:  **Tbe  present  rate  for  the  trans- 
mission of  fourth-class  matter  through  the 
malls  is  16  cents  a  pound,  and  the  limit 
of  weight  is  four  pounds.  Under  our  postal 
treaties  the  rate  from  any  American  post 
office  to  29  foreign  countries  Is  12  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  limit  of  weight  to  twenty- 
four  of  these  countries  Is  eleven  pounds. 
The  Department  has  simply  recommended 
that  our  citizens  be  permitted  to  dispatch 
parcels  to  each  other,  in  our  own  country, 
at  as  liberal  a  rate  as  that  at  which  they 
are  allowed  to  send  them  to  a  foreign 
country. 

"The  general  parcels  post  system  is  In 
operation  In  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Germany.  Austria,  France, 
Belgium.  Italy,  Holland,  Chile  and  Cuba. 
The  weight  limit  In  each  case  (with  the 
exceptions  of  Austria  and  Belgium)  Is 
eleven  pounds.  In  England  26  cents  will 
mall  an  eleven-pound  package,  the  rate 
being  6  cents  for  tbe  first  pound  and  2 
cents  for  each  additional  pound.  Germanv 
has  scheduled  Its  rates  by  zones:  thus  all 
packages  conveyed  not  more  than  10  miles 
are  charged  6  cents,  and  for  greater  dis- 
tances they  are  charged  13  cents,  and  when 
the  parcels  exceed  12  pounds,  the  rates  are 
for  each  additional  2  pounds  carried  10 
miles,  2  cents :  20  miles.  3  cents :  50  miles. 
6  cents;  100  miles,  8  cents.  The  weight 
limits  In  Austria  and  Belgium  are,  respec- 
tively. 143  and  132  pounds.'* 

As  to  the  cost  of  a  general  parcel  post 
system  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mever, 
using  the  cost  of  handling  fourth-class 
matter  as  a  basis,  estimated  It  as  follows: 

Revenue  from  postage $240.00 

Expenditures : 

R.  R.  charge  per  ton $29.70 

Labor  charge  per  ton  ....   103.87 
Other  conveyances 15.70  140.27 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  $90.78 

The  shove  figures  being  based  on  the  aver- 
age haul  (540  miles),  Mr.  Meyer  pointed 
out  that  $00.73  excess  would  cover  the 
transportation  by  rail  of  the  entire  ton 
over  an  additional  1.640  miles. 

''This  recommendation  Is  founded  upon 
the  brosd  ground  of  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  render  the  service  st  a  profit, 
?'pt  w*th  great  advantaire  to  tbe  farmer, 
he  retail  merchant,  and  other  patrons  of 
the  rural  routes.  The  necessary  machinery 
Is  at  hard.** 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1910.  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  general  parcel  post  throughout  tbe 
country  **as  soon  as  the  postal  savings 
system  is  thoroughly  organized.'*  As  the 
preliminary  step  he  hoped  that  Congress 
would    authorize    the    local    parcel    post. 


which,  he  said,  would  entail  little  If  any 
additional  expense,  and  which.  If  successful, 
might  lead  to  the  general  one.  However, 
he  urged  Congress  to  appropriate  a  fund 
for  further  Investigation  oi  the  cost  and 
possibilities  of  the  general  system  at  the 
time  when  It  authorizes  the  local  parcel 
post. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  a  parcel  post  system  was 
inaugurated  Jan.  1,  1913. 

The  limit  of  weight  for  parcels  of  fourth- 
class  matter  for  delivery  within  the  first 
and  second  zones  was  extended  by  act  of 
Dec.  6,  1913,  to  fifty  pounds,  and  delivery 
in  other  than  the  first  and  second  zones 
is  twenty  pounds. 

Parcels  weighing  four  ounces  or  less 
are  mailable  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for 
each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  regard- 
less of  distance.  Parcels  weighing  more 
than  four  ounces  are  mailable  at  the  pound 
rates  shown  In  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  considered 
f,  full  pound. 

The  rate  on  parcels  for  Alaska,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at 
Shanghai  (China).  Tutulla  (Samoa),  and 
the  Canal  Zone  (except  for  parcels  weighing 
four  ounces  or  less,  on  which  the  rate  is 
one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  there- 
of), is  twelve  cents  per  pound  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Third-class  matter  can  not  be  sent  by 
parcel  post.     (See  Postal  Rates.) 

Seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions  and 
plants  are  matter  of  the  fourth  class,  but 
are  chargeable  with  the  special  rate  of 
postage  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 
Ordinary  or  parcel  post  stamps  are  valid 
for  nostage  and  for  insurance  and  collect 
on  delivery  fees  on  fourth-class  mall. 

Packages  mailed  as  first-class  matter 
should  be  sealed.  Fourth-class  parcels  must 
not  be  sealed. 

Boxes  to  which  the  lids  are  nailed  or 
screwed  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  at 
the  fourth-class  rates  of  postage.  If,  with 
reasonable  effort,  the  lids  can  be  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  examination 
of  the  contents.- 

Parcels  In  bags  or  cloth  so  stitched  that 
the  necessary  examination  can  not  be  made 
will  be  regarded  as  closed  against  Inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  which  is  required.  It  Is  permis- 
sible to  write  or  print  on  the  covering  of 
a  parcel,  or  on  a  tag  or  label  attached  to 
it,  the  occupation  of  the  sender,  and  to 
Indicate  in  a  rmall  space  by  means  of 
marks,  letters,  numbers,  nsmes  or  other 
brief  description,  the  character  of  the  par- 
cel, but  ample  space  must  be  left  on  the 
address  side  for  the  full  address  in  legible 
characters  and  for  the  necessary  postage 
stamps.  Inscriptions  such  as  "Merry 
Christmas."  "Please  do  not  open  until 
Christmas.**  •'Happy  New  Year,"  ''With  best 
wishes,"  and  the  like,  may  be  placed  on  the 
covering  of  the  parcel  In  such  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  address. 

Parcels  may  be  remalled  or  forwarded 
on  the  payment  of  additional  postage  at 
the  rate  which  would  be  chargeable  if  they 
were  originally  mailed  at  the  forwarding 
office,  in  which  case  the  necessary  stamps 
shall  be  affixed  by  the  forwarding  postmas- 
ter. Payment  must  be  made  every  time  the 
parcel  1«  forwarded. 

A  mails  hie  psrcel  on  which  the  postage 
is  fully  prepaid  may  be  insured  against 
loss  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual 
value,  but  not  to  exceed  $25,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  five  cents,  and  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  its  actual  value  in  ezctis  of 
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LOQtl* 

Zones 

Weicht  in 
pounds 

1st 

Up  to  50 

mUes 

2d          , 

50  to  160    ^ 

miles        , 

3d 
50i 
30G 
nik 

4th 
bo      300to 

600 
•        miles 

5th 
600  to 
1.000 
miles 

6th 

1,000  to 

1.400 

miles 

7th 

1.400  to 

1.800 

mUes 

8th 
Over 

iS2 

1 

$0.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.00 
.00 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.30 

10.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.00 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.30 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.62 
.53 
.54 

10.05       » 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.40 
.60 
.51 
.52 
.63 
.54 

5.0( 
.0) 
.14 
.L 
.1- 
.1 
.IJ 
.2( 
.21 
.2^ 
.24 
.2] 
.3( 
.32 
.3^ 
.34 
.31 
.44 
.42 
.4^ 

9       $0.07 
3           .11 
9           .15 

2  .19 

1  .23 
J           .27 

3  .31 
)           .35 

2  .39 

1  .43 
5           .47 

3  .51 
3           .55 

2  .59 
(            .63 
J            .67 

3  .71 
}           .75 
2            .79 
1            .83 

$0.08 

.M 

.20 

.26 

.32 

.38 

.44 

.50 

.56 

.62 

.68 

.74 

.80 

.86 

.92 

.98 

1.04 

1.10 

1.16 

1.22 

$0.09 

.17 

.25 

.33 

.41 

.49 

.57 

.65 

.73 

.81 

.89 

.97 

1.05 

1.13 

1.21 

1.29 

1.87 

1.45 

1.53 

1.61 

$0.11 

.21 

.31 

.41 

.51 

.61 

.71 

.81 

.91 

1.01 

1.11 

1.21 

1.31 

1.41 

1.51 

1.61 

1.71 

1.81 

1.91 

2.01 

•"[S 

2 

3 

.36 

4 

48 

6 

.60 

6 

72 

7 

.84 

8 

96 

9 

1.08 

10 

1  20 

11 

1.32 

12 

1.44 

13 

1.56 

14 

1.68 

15 

1.80 

16 

1  92 

17 

2.04 

18 

2  16 

19 

2.28 

20 

2.40 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

86 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

.... 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

*  The  local  rate  an;>U«9  to  parcels  mailed  under  the  following  conditions:  1.  At  any  post  offioe  for  looal 
delivery  at  such  office.  2.  At  any  city  Inttor  carrier  offioe,  or  at  any  point  within  its  delivery  limits,  for 
delivery  by  carriers  from  that  office.  3.  At  any  post  office  from  which  a  rural  route  starts,  for  delivery  on 
such  route,  or  whi^n  mailed  at  any  point  on  a  rural  route  for  delivery  at  any  other  point  thereon,  or  at 
the  office  from  which  the  route  starts,  or  for  delivery  on  any  other  rural  route  starting  from  the  same  offioe. 


$25,  but  not  to  exceed  fno,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  ten  cents  In  stamps,  such  stamps 
to  be  affixed.  The  amount  of  the  Insurance 
fee  shall  be  placed  on  the  receipt  Riven  the 
sender  and  on  the  coupon  retained  at  the 
mailing  office. 

The  sender  of  a  mailable  parcel  on  which 
the  postaf^e  Is  fnlly  prepaid  may  have  the 
price  of  the  article  and  the  charges  thereon 
collected  from  the  addrcsscR  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  ton  cents  In  stamps  nfflxod.  pro- 
vided the  amount  to  be  collected  does  not 
exceed  $100.  Snch  a  parcel  will  be  Insured 
against  loss  without  additional  charge  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual  value, 
but  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Matter  manifestly  obscene,  lewd,  laflciyi- 


ons,  or  Immoral  Is  nnmallable.  also  spirit- 
nous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other 
Intoxicating  liquors,  or  odorous.  Inflam- 
mable or  otherwise  dangerous  substances. 

Parcel  Post,  extension  of^  recommended, 

7102,   7227,   7694. 
Pardons: 
Amnesty  proclamation   of  President 
Lincoln,  3414. 
DiscuBsed,  3390,  3455. 
Persons  entitled  to  benefits  of,  de- 
fined, 3419. 
Beferred  to,  3508. 
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PartUma— CoitiiiMiaJb 

Amnestv  proclamations  of  President 
Johnson,  3508,  3745,  3853,  3906. 
Authority  for,  discussed,  3895. 
Circular  regarding,  3539. 
Persons  worth  more  than  $20,000 
to  whom  special  pardons  issued, 
referred  to,  3583. 
Referred  to,  3659,  3669,  3722,  3779. 
General  amnesty  and  removal  of  po- 
litical    disabilities     recommended, 
4107,  4209. 
Granted — 
American    citizens    by    Queen    of 

Spain,  2689,  2692. 
Counterfeiters,    forgers,    etc.,    re- 
ferred to,  3818. 
Deserters    from    Army,    413,    497, 
499,  528, 1062,  3364,  3479,  4189. 
Act  authorizing,  3365. 
Foreigners  on  condition  of  emigra- 
tion to  United  States  discussed, 
3653. 
Insurgents    in   Pennsylvania,    173, 

293. 
Referred  to,  176. 

Persons  carrying  on  lawless  trade, 
but  who  aided  in  defense  of  New 
Orleans,  543. 
Persons  guilty  of  unlawful  cohabi- 
tation under  color  of  polygamous 
marriage,  5803,  5942. 
Political  disabilities,  removal  of,  rec- 
ommended, 4107,  4209. 
Queen  of  Spain  grants,  to  American 

citizens,  2689,  2692. 
Sentences  of  deserters  condemned  to 
death  commuted,  3434. 
Paris,  The,  mentioned,  6313. 
Paris,  Declaration  of. — in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  whicb  was  concluded  March  80,  1856, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Sardinia,  the  following  decla- 
rations with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  war 
were  snbscrlbea  to  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  and  have  since  been  accepted  by 
nearly  all  civilized  nations:  First,  Priva- 
teering is  and  remains  abolished.  Second, 
Neutral  goods  in  enemies'  ships,  enemies' 
goods  in  neutral  ships,  except  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture.  Third, 
Paper  blockades  are  unlawful.  The  United 
States  refused  to  agree  to  this  declaration 
on  account  of  the  clause  doing  away  with 
privateers,  as  the  country  was  compelled  to 
rely  largely  upon  such  service  In  naval  war- 
fare This  refusal  cost  It  heavily  In  the 
Civil  War,  although  It  was  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  declaration  In  1661.  In  1871 
the  declaration  was  censured  by  the  British 
Parliaments 

Paris,  France: 
International    Congress    of    Electri- 
cians  at,    4681,  4625,  4714.     (See 
also  Katianal  Conference  of  Elec- 
tricians.) 
International  convention  at —  . 
For  protection  of — 
Industrial    property,  4560,   4794, 
4857,  5118. 


Ocean  cables — 

In  1880,  4714. 
In  1884,  4799. 
Declaration  of,  transmitted  to 

Senate,  5117. 
Discussed,  5084. 
On    the    subject    of    trade-marks, 
4714. 
International  exhibition  at — 
In  1878,  4405,  4419,  4447. 
In  1889,  5181,  5471. 
International    Monetary    Conference 


In  1867,  3776,  3792. 
Beport  of  S.  B.  Buggies  on,  re- 
ferred to,  4013. 
In  1878,  4447,  4464,  4474,  4510. 
In  1881,  4625. 
In  1882,  4697. 
International  Postal  Congress  at,  dis- 
cussed, 3387. 
New  convention  adopted  by,  4453. 
Official    publications,    agreement 

reached  for  interchange  of,  4718. 
Spanish-American  Peace  Commission 

at,  6321,  6322. 
Universal  exposition  at — 

In  1867,  3569,  3592,  3660,  3776. 
Commissioners  of  United  States 

to,  3798,  3828. 
Correspondence  regarding,   3668. 
Memorial   to    Congress   concern- 
ing, 3668. 
To  be  held  in  1900,  6061. 
Bepresentation  of  United  States 
at,  discussed,  6247.  6267,  6275, 
6329,  6368,  6411,  6427,  6461. 

Paris,  Monetary  Oonfereuces  at.— 
There  have  been  three  Important  Interna- 
tional monetary  conferences  held  In  Paris. 
The  first  assembled  June  17,  1867,  at  the 
solicitation    of    France,    to    "consider    the 

?[ue8tlon  of  uniformity  of  coinage  and  seek 
or  the  basis  of  ulterior  negotiations." 
The  United  States  sent  representatives,  as 
did  also  nearly  every  European  nation. 
The  conference  adjourned  after  about  a 
month  without  having  arrived  at  any  defl* 
nite  conclusion. 

August  16,  1878,  a  second  International 
monetary  conference  convened  at  Paris, 
this  time  at  the  Instance  of  the  United 
States,  **to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Internationally  the  use  of  bimetallic 
money  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value 
between  those  metals.*'  The  collective  de< 
clsion  of  the  European  delegates  was  that 
this  would  be  Impossible,  monetarv  ques- 
tions being  governed  by  the  special  situa- 
tion of  each  State  or  group  of  States. 
With  this  as  the  final  conclusion  the  Con- 
ference adjourned  August  29. 

The  conference  of  April  8,  1881,  assem- 
bled at  the  call  of  France  and  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  permanent  relative  value 
between  gold  and  silver,  but  adjourned 
July  8  without  arriving  at  any  agreement. 
(See  also  Brussels,  Belgium;  Paris, 
France.) 

Paris,  TreatioB  of  .—Paris  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  Important  diplomatic 
conferences,  both  between  France  and  other 
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Pail8»  TrMtias  of— OonMnned. 
powers  and  between  neighboring  nations, 
who    found  bospitable   neutral   ground   ox 
the  French  capital. 

Among  the  most  Important  of  treaties  of 
Paris  is  that  of  Feb.  10,  1768.  between 
Great  Britain  on  one  side,  and  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  France 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  Canada,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Cape  Breton,  Mobile,  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Dominica, 
Tobago,  St.  Vincent  and  Granada.  Eng- 
land restored  to  France  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Plerrcv  Mlquelon  and  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  ceded  St.  Lucia  to  her.  Spain 
ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  England 
restored  Havana  to  Spain,  and  France 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1782-83  between 
Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
was  arranged  in  1782  and  formally  ratified 
Sept.  3.  1783.  John  Jay.  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Henry  Laurens 
formed  the  American  commission.  The  ab- 
solute Independence  of  the  United  States 
was  recognised ;  Florida  and  Minorca  were 
returned  to  Spain;  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  made  free  to  both  Spain  and 
the  united  States;  the  Americans  relin- 
quished their  pretensions  to  the  territory 
north  of  Lake  Brie ;  the  St  Lawrence  Biver 
system  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  forty-fifth  parallel  was  made 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  possessions  (from  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  to  the  sea  the  boundary  fol- 
lowed the  highlands  after  an  uncertain 
fashion  and  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute)  ; 
loyalists  and  torles  were  to  be  protected  in 
America ;  English  troops  were  to  be  with- 
drawn without  destroying  any  property  or 
taking  away  any  negro  slaves  belonging  to 
Americans;  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Newfoundland  coasts  was 
granted  to  Americans.  The  portion  of  the 
treaty  which  directly  affected  America  was 
signed  at  Paris,  but  that  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain  was  signed  at 
Versailles,  by  which  name  the  entire  treaty 
is  sometimes  called. 

At  Versailles  the  region  of  Senegal  was 
granted  to  France  and  neutral  restitution 
of  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  was  made. 

In  1908  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Unitea  States 
and  Spain  to  meet  at  Paris  and  frame  a 
treaty  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  protocol  signed  Aug.  12,  1808. 
The  commissioners  began  their  sessions 
Oct  1  and  ended  with  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  Dec.  10.  (See  also  Treat- 
ies with  the  various  countries.) 

Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration: 

Acts  to  give  effect  to  award  of,  pro- 
claimed, 5926,  6123. 

Award  of,  discassed,  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  5958,  6062. 

Case  of  United  States  at,  prepared 
by  John  W.  Foster,  5748. 

Convention  for  settlement  of  claims 
under,  6097. 

Discussed,  5869. 

Enforcement  of  reflations  in  ac- 
cordance with  decision  of,  referred 
to,  6000. 

Failure  of  negotiations  of,  to  pro- 
tect fur  seals  of  Alaska,  6182. 

Reports  of  agent  of  United  States  to, 
transmitted,  5909. 


Parks,  KationaL— Congress  has  on  several 
occasions  set  aside  and  exempted  from  sale 
certain  territory  because  of  its  picturesque 
character  or  historic  interest.  The  princi- 
pal tracts  thus  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
all  the  people  ap  to  the  present  time  are 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
Yosemlte  National  Park,  which  was  made 
a  national  park  by  act  of  Congress  passed 
June  80,  1864,  and  ordered  to  Include  the 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove.  This  park  was 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, conditional  upon  its  being  forever 
set  aside  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and 
recreation.  It  is  about  155  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  is  six  miles  long  by  about  a 
mile  in  width,  and  its  perpendicular  depth 
below  the  surrounding  country  is  about  a 
mll&  though  it  lies  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  tiie  sea.  Yellowstone  Park  was 
created  by  an  act  approved  March  1,  1872. 
which  dedicated  it  as  a  pleasure  ground  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
Its  general  elevation  Is  about  6,000  feet, 
though  mountains  10,000  and  12.000  feet 
high  rise  on  every  side.  The  region 
abounds  in  scenery  of  unparalleled  grandeur. 
Tall  columns  of  basalt  rise  to  1,000  feet  In 
height ;  waters  of  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature and  of  untold  therapeutic  proper- 


ties are  met  on  every  hand ;  acres  of  mini- 
ature volcanoes  sputter  and  fume ;  giant 
geysers  intermittently  spurt  columns  of  hot 


the  air  from  basins  of  all  sizes  and  most 
fantastic  shapes  and  vivid  colorings,  while 
the  Gardiner  River  plunges  through  a  for- 
bidding black  hole  Into  the  Grana  Canyon, 
whose  precipitous  walls  of  2,000  feet  in 
height  have  never  been  explored,  and 
emerges,  with  an  abrupt  descent  of  850 
feet,  to  pursue  its  tranquil  course  over  a 
fertile    rolling    prairie. 

In  1890  three  sections  of  lend  in  Tulare 
County,  Cal.,  containing  giant  trees,  were 
reserved  for  a  national  park.  In  1890  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  park  of  1,500  acres 
on  Rock  Creek.  District  of  Columbia,  half 
the  cost  (Sl.200,000)  being  paid  by  the 
people  of  Washington  and  half  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Later  Congress  reserved  the 
battle  grounds  of  Chlckamauga,  Shiloh, 
Vicksburg,  and  others  as  public  parks.  The 
total  area  of  the  national  parks  amounts  to 
8,888,196  acres. 

The  national  parks  and  reservations  men- 
tioned below  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  General  in- 
formation, the  annual  administrative  re- 
ports, copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  parks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  from  the  super- 
intendents of  the  parks. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  In  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  has  an  area 
of  2,142,720  acres.  The  superintendent's  ad- 
dress Is  Yellowstone  Park.  Wyoming.  The 
park  can  be  reached  by  the  following  rail- 
roads: Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Gardi- 
ner, the  northern  entrance,  via  Livingston, 
Mont. ;  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  to'  Yel- 
lowstone, Mont.,  the  western  entrance: 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
to  Cody,  Wyo.,  from  which  the  eastern  en- 
trance to  the  park  is  accessible.  Stage  and 
private  transportation  connections  for  the 
reservation  are  made  at  all  these  points. 
The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to 
Sept.  15,  but  accommodations  are  furnished 
at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  entire  year. 

Yosemlte  National  Park.  California,  in- 
cluding the  Yosemlte  Valley  and  Mariposa 
Biff  Tree  Grove,  embraces  an  area  of  719.- 
622  acres.  The  superintendent's  address 
is  Yosemlte,  CaL    The  park  can  be  reached 
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from  Merced  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads, by  way  of  Yosemite  Valley  Rail- 
road, which  runs  to  the  western  boundary, 
and  by  connections  of  the  same  roads  to 
Raymond,  on  the  southwest :  stage  lines  run 
from  the  terminus  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
Railroad  and  from  Raymond  to  Yosemite 
Valley  within  the  park. 

tilader  National  Park,  Montana,  has  an 
area  of  approximately  915,000  acres,  of 
which  15,000  acres  have  been  surveyed. 
Within  the  limits  stated  there  are  250 
lakes,  ranging  from  ten  miles  to  a  few 
hundred  feet  in  extent.  There  are  more 
than  sixty  glaciers  between  five  square 
miles  and  a  few  acres  in  area.  There  are 
wild  animals,  plants,  and  rocks  in  num- 
bers and  quantity  to  satisfy  the  most  ar- 
dent student,  and  views  of  great  variety, 
beauty  and  grandeur  to  gratify  the  artist 
and  the  lover  of  nature.  The  park  can  be 
reached   via   the   Great   Northern   Railway. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washing- 
ton, has  an  area  of  207,360  acres.  The 
superintendent's  address  Is  Ashford,  Wash. 
The  park  is  reached  by  stage  or  private 
transportation  from  Ashford,  Wasn.,  on 
the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  and  by  trail 
from  Fairfax,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  tourist  season  extends  from 
June  15  to  Sept.  15. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  has 
an  area  of  161,507  acres.  The  address  of 
the  superintendent  is  Ranger,  Cal.,  during 
the  tourist  months  (June  1  to  Sept.  15)  and 
Three  Rivers,  Cal.,  the  balance  of  the  year. 
This  park  may  be  reached  from  Visalia, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  and  Santa  F^  railroads  by  way  of 
the  Visalia  Electric  Railroad  Company  to 
Lemon  Cove,  thence  by  stage  or  private 
conveyance. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California, 
has  an  area  of  2,536  acres.  This  reserva- 
tion is  administered  lolntly  with  Sequoia 
National  Park,  and  the  tourist  season  ex- 
tends from  June  1  to  Sept.  15.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  superintendent  Is  given  above. 
The  park  may  be  reached  by  stage  and  pri- 
vate conveyance  from  Sanger,  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon,  has 
an  area  of  159,360  acres.  The  address  of 
the  superintendent  during  the  tourist 
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homa, has  an  area  of  848.22  acres.  Sul- 
phur is  the  post-ofilce  address  of  the  su- 
perintendent. The  town  is  accessible  by 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  and 
the  St.  Louis  ana  San  Francisco  railroads. 


The  park,  which  is  open  to  tourists  the 
entire  year,  is  within  walking  or  riding 
distance  of  the  railroads. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  has 
an  area  of  42,876  acres,  and  the  five-mile 
strip  under  the  park  Jurisdiction  for  the 
protection  of  ruins,  which  abuts  the  park, 
contains  175,860  acres.  The  address  of 
the  superintendent  is  Mancos,  Col.,  the  near- 
est railroad  station,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  Railroad.  This  station  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  ruins,  which 
may  be  reached  only  by  horseback  or  afoot. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arisona,  a  reserva- 
tion, has  an  area  of  480  acres.  The  near- 
est railroad  station  is  Casa  Grande,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  may  also  be 
reached  by  private  conveyance  from  Flor- 
ence, Aria.,  on  the  PhoBnix  and  Eastern 
Railroad.  The  address  of  the  custodian 
is  Florence.  The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
and  the  Casa  Grande  Reservation  were  set 
aside  to  protect  the  instructive  prehistoric 
ruins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  which 
they  contain.  These  ruins  are  being  ex- 
cavated and  repaired  and  are  open  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors.     Reports  on  the  re- 

£alr  of  such  ruins  have  been  issued  by  the 
tepartment  of  the  Interior,  and  more  de- 
tailed accounts  are  distributed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas  (the 

Sermanent  reservation),  has  an  area  of 
11.63  acres.  Eleven  bathhouses  on  the 
reservation  and  thirteen  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs,  as  well  as  several  hotels  operated 
in  connection  with  bathhouses,  receive  hot 
water  from  the  springs,  under  lease  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  address 
of  the  superintendent  is  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  created 
by  the  act  of  Jan.  26,  1915,  is  in  Colorado, 
about  45  miles  in  an  air  line  northwest  of 
Denver.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately 
229,000  acres,  and  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
Continental  Divide  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Long's  Peak.  The  park  may  be  reached 
from  Lyons,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad :  from  Loveland,  on  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  and  from 
Granby,  on  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  the  bill 
creating  which  President  Wilson  signed  in 
August,  1916,  is  C!alifornia*s  fourth  national 
park.  Lassen  Peak,  which  showed  volcanic 
activity  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  set  apart 
as  a  national  monument  in  1906.  (^nder 
Cone,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  was 
also  thus  distinguished  at  the  same  time. 
The  new  national  park  includes  both  of 
these  remarkable  volcanic  monuments  with- 
in its  area  of  82,880  acres. 
Parks,  National,  establlBhinent  of  Bu- 
reau of,  recommended,  7724. 
Passamaqnoddy  Bay,  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  commissioners 
to  mark  international  boundary  in, 
referred  to,  6063. 
Passport. — A  document  issued  by  compe- 
tent civil  authority,  granting  permission  to 
the  person  specified  in  it  to  travel  or  au- 
thenticating his  right  to  protection.  In  some 
nations  no  person  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  without  a  passport  from  his  gov- 
ernment :  but  the  regulations  of  the  differ- 
ent jurisdictions  regarding  the  use  of  pass- 
ports have  greatly  varied  and  of  late  years 
nave  exhibited  a  tendency  toward  a  relaxa- 
tion of  stringency,  extending  In  many  coun- 
tries to  their  total  abolition.  Passports 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  given  under 
the  seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  request 
that  the  person  named  therein  be  permitted 
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to  pass  freely  and  safely,  and  In  case  of 
need  that  aid  and  protection  be  afforded  him. 
The  extent  to  which  an  American  pass- 
port held  by  a  naturalized  citizen  of  this 
country  is  recognized  in  his  native  land, 
depends  principally  upon  whether  that  coun- 
try has  concluded  a  treaty  of  naturalization 
with  the  United  States,  althoujTh.  under  the 
law  of  this  country,  no  distinction  Is  made 
between  native  and  naturalized  American 
citizens  so  far  as  their  right  to  protection 
is  concerned.  The  United  States  has  trea- 
ties of  naturalization  with  the  following 
European  countries:    Austria-Hungary,  Bel- 

flum.  Denmark,  the  German  States,  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Passports: 
Abolishing   fees   for   and   providing 

for  certification  of,  8348. 
Authentication  of,  denial  of,  by  Bus- 
si  an    consuls    to    Jews,    discussed. 
6067. 
Charge  for,  for  citizens  visiting  for- 
eign countries,  referred  to,  4985. 
Issue   of,   ext^ded  to    residents    of 
United  States  insular  possessions, 
6747. 
Laws  regarding  issue  of,  revision  of, 

recommended,  5370. 
Order     amending     rules     governing 

granting  of,  8346. 
Order  regarding,  rescinded,  3537. 
Persons  not  permitted  to  enter  Unit- 
ed States  without,  3475. 
Order   modifying,    as    to    Canada, 
3483. 
Begulations    of    foreign   powers    re- 
garding, printing  of  reports  on,  res- 
ommended,  6181. 
Patagoniau  Boundary,   between    Chile 
and  Argentine  Bepublie.  referred  to, 
4629. 
Patapsco  Elver,  Maryland,  act  for  im- 
provement of,  vetoed,  2921. 
Patent     Congress,     International,     at 

Vienna,  4215. 
Patent  Law.    (See  Patent  Office.) 
Patent    Medicines.       (See    Medicines, 

Patent.) 
Patent  Office: 

Accounts  of,  deficiency  in,  1031. 
Analytical  digest  of  patents  recom- 
mended, 2708. 
Appropriations,  estimates  for,  4676. 
Building  for,  recommended,  1133. 
Deficiency     appropriation     for    pay- 
ment of  salaries  in,  recommended. 
4668.  ' 

Discussed  by  President — 
Cleveland,  4945,  5110. 
Grant,  3995,  4065,  4155,  4206,  4306. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5553. 
Jackson,   1096. 
Johnson,  3652,  3774,  3880. 
Lincoln,  3253. 

McKinley,  6345,  6388,  6453. 
Pierce,  2750. 
Establishment  of,  recommended,  556. 


Fire  in,  referred  to  and  recommenda* 

tions  regarding,  4405,  4407. 
Inventions — 

Examination  of,  to  prevent  explo- 
sions, referred  to,  1726. 
Beferred  to,  1728,  1732. 

Protection  to  American  inventors 
in  Europe  secured,  4190. 

Should  be  encouraged,  58,  60,  2750. 
Laws    relating    to    improvement    of, 

recommended,  881,  1120,  2750. 
Beceipts  and  expenditures  of.     (See 

discussed,  ante.) 
Beciprocity  with  foreign  countries  in 

relation  to  patents,  recommended, 

6802. 
Beorganization  of — 

Discussed,  4155. 
Becommendation  regarding,  4115. 
Separation  of,  from  Interior  Depart- 
ment,  recommended,  4155,  4206. 
Transfer  of,  from  State  Department 

to  Attorney-General,  recommended, 

2265. 

Patents.— -Literally,  open  letters.     In  Eng- 
land  the  word  la  applied  to  all  licenses  and 
authorities  granted  by  the  Crown.    Patents 
for  titles  of  nobility  were  first  granted  by 
Edward  III.   In  1334.     The  earliest  patent 
for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  books 
was  granted  In  1591.     The  property  right 
of  inventors  and  discoverers  to  their  arts 
and  manufactures  was  first  secured  by  let- 
ters patent  by  an  act  passed  in  1623.     In 
the    United    States   a    patent    Is   generally 
understood  to  mean  the  right  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  of 
a  new  or  useful  invention  or  discovery  by 
the  inventor  or  discoverer  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns.     A  few  patents  had  been  issued  by 
the  states.      In   1790  the  first  patent  law 
was  passed  by  the  General  Government,  and 
granted  letters  patent  for  fourteen  years  to 
both   citizens   and   foreigners.     Application 
"?°Jj*'''"®^*y  ^^  **®  ™*d®  to  the  Secretaries 
of   War  and   State  and    the   Attorney-Gen- 
eral.   In  1793  an  act  was  passed  permitting 
the  issue  of  patents   to   citizens  only   and 
requiring  a   fee  of  $30.      The   states  were 
not  permitted  to  issue  patents.     This  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  V8.  Ogden 
(q.  v.),  from  New  York.    In  1836  the  patent 
laws  were  revised  and  the  present  patent 
system  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  date 
from  that  year.     One  of  the  moat  important 
changes  then  introduced  was  the  regulation 
requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
?**^ryX.  *°<^.  patentability  of  an  invention. 
In  18.39  an  Inventor  was  given  the  right  to 
use  his  invention  before  applying  for  a  pat- 
ent, but  such  use  was  limited  to  two  years. 
Under  the  law  of  1842  patents  were  granted 
for  a  term  of  seven  years:   the  term   was 
subsequently    extended    to    fourteen    years, 
and  finally  In  1861   the  present  seventeen- 
year  term  was  granted.     The  patent  laws 
were  revised  in  1870  and  patents  were  al- 
lowed to  all  persons,  both  citizens  and  for- 
eigners,  who  could  prove  the  noveltv  and 
usefulness  of  their  inventions.     The  salient 
features  of  the  patent  laws  of  to-dav,  how- 
ever,  are   still   those   of  the   law   o^   1836. 
The  number  of  patents  granted  annually  is 
about  30.000.  Since  the  year  1836.  no  less 
than  885.636  patents  have  been   issued  by 
the  United  States,  while  the  combined  total 
of  foreign  countries  amounts  to  1.863,836. 
(See  also  Department  of  tiie  Interior.) 
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Patents  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
Patent  Office,  to  any  person  who  has  in- 
vented or  discovered  any  new  and  useful 
art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment thereof,  or  any  new  original  and  orna- 
mental design  for  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture, not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this 
conntiT  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof,  and  not  patented  or  descrit>ed  in 
any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  for- 
ei^  country,  before  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery thereof  or  more  than  two  vears  prior 
to  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application,  unless 
the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned, 
upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law 
and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  the 
patentee,  nis  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term 
of  seventeen  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
design  patents,  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
malLe,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  territories,  referring  to  the  specification 
for  the  particulars  thereof. 

If  it  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time 
of  making  his  application,  believed  himself 
to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer,  a  pat- 
ent will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  the  in- 
vention or  discovery,  or  any  part  thereof, 
having  been  known  or  used  in  any  foreign 
conntrv  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof,  if  it  had  not  been  before  patented 
or  described  In  any  printed  publication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  Joint 
patent ;  neither  can  claim  one  separately. 
Independent  inventors  of  distinct  and  in- 
dependent improvements  in  the  same  ma- 
chine cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent  for  their 
separate  inventions ;  nor  does  the  fact  that 
one  furnishes  the  capital  and  another  makes 
the  Invention  entitle  them  to  make  appli- 
cation as  joint  inventors:  but  in  such  case 
they  may  hecome  joint  patentees  by  means 
of  a  deed  of  assignment 

No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto  will 
be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his 
Invention  or  discovery,  by  reason  of  its  liav- 
Ing  been  first  patented  or  caused  to  be  pat- 
ented by  the  inventor  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives or  assigns  in  a  foreign  country, 
unless  the  application  for  said  foreign  pat- 
ent was  filed  more  than  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  application  in  this  coun- 
try, and  four  months  In  cases  of  designs, 
in  which  case  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in 
this  country. 

If  an  inventor  wishes  to  file  an  applica- 
tion for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  Roles  of 
Practice,  containing  forms  and  instructions, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  It  is  advisable, 
in  every  case,  that  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent registered  patent  attorney  be  secured, 
as  the  value  of  patents  depends  largely  upon 
the  skilful  preparation  of  the  specification 
and  claims. 

Applications  for  a  patent  must  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
The  applicant  must  also  file  in  the  Patent 
Office  a  written  description  of  the  invention 
or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and  process 
of  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and 
using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and 
exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
in  tbe  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains, 
or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected, 
to  make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the 
same:  and  in  case  of  a  machine,  he  must 
explain  the  principle  thereof,  and  the  best 
mode  in  which  he  has  contemplated,  apply- 
ing that  principle,  so  as  to  distlnfrnlRn  it 
from  other  Inventions,  and  particularly 
point   out   and   distinctly   claim    the   part, 


improvement,  o^  combination  which  he 
claims  as  his  invention  or  discovery.  The 
specification  and  claim  must  be  signed  by 
the  inventor  and  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

When  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
drawings,  the  applicant  must  furnish  a 
drawing  of  the  required  size,  signed  by  the 
inventor  or  his  attorney  in  fact  and  at- 
tested by  two  witnesses.  The  applicant,  if 
required  by  the  Patent  Office,  shall  furnish 
a  model  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  ad- 
vantageously the  several  parts  of  his  in- 
vention or  discovery,  but  a  model  should 
not  be  sent  unless  first  called  for  by  the 
Patent  Office. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he 
verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original 
and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art 
machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  im- 
provement for  which  he  solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  believe 
that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or 
used,  and  shall  state  of  what  country  he 
is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides,  and 
wliether  he  is  the  sole  or  joint  inventor  of 
the  invention  claimed  in  his  application.  In 
everv  original  application  the  applicant 
must  distinctly  state  under  oath  that  the 
Invention  has  not  been  patented  to  himself 
or  to  others  with  his  knowledge  or  consent 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more 
than  two  vears  prior  to  his  application,  or 
on  an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  any 
foreign  country  by  himself  or  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns  more  than  twelve 
months  prior  to  his  application  in  this 
country,  or  four  months  in  cases  of  de- 
signs. If  any  application  for  patent  has 
t>een  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by  the 
applicant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  his  ap- 
plication in  this  country,  he  shall  state  the 
country  or  countries  in  which  such  applica- 
tion has  been  filed,  giving  the  date  of  such 
application,  and  shall  also  state  that  no 
application  has  been  filed  in  any  other 
country  or  countries  than  those  mentioned ; 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief the  invention  has  not  been  in  public  use 
or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  de- 
scribed in  any  printed  publication  or  patent 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this 
country. 

Every  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall 
be  assignable  in  law  by  an  Instrument  in 
writing;  and  the  patentee  or  his  assigns  or 
legal  representatives  may,  in  like  manner, 
grant  and  convev  an  exclusive  right  under 
his  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  the  United  States. 

A  reissue  Is  granted  to  the  original  paten- 
tee, his  legal  representatives,  or  the  as- 
signees of  the  entire  interest  when,  by  rea- 
son of  a  defective  or  insufficient  specifica- 
tion, or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming 
as  his  invention  or  discovery  more  than  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  original 
patent  is  Inoperative  or  Invalid,  provided 
the  error  has  arisen  from  inadvertence,  ac- 
cident or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudu- 
lent or  deceptive  intention.  Reissue  appli- 
cations must  be  made  and  the  specifications 
sworn  to  by  the  inventors,  if  they  be  living. 

Fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  are  as 
follows :  On  filing  each  original  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  $15.  On  issuing  each 
original  patent,  $20.  In  design  cases :  For 
three  years  and  six  months.  $10;  for  seven 
years,  $15 :  for  fourteen  years,  $30.  On 
every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  pat- 
ent, $30.  On  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10. 
For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other 
papers  in  manuscript  ten  cents  per  nundred 
words  and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  cer- 
tificate ;  for  certified  copies  of  printed  pat- 
ents, eighty  cents.     For  uncertified  printed 
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Patents— CofiMfiiied. 

S?iSi.  ^'«  »Pe<^Jfl<»«ong  and  drawings  of 
patents,  Ave  cents  each.  For  recoi-dlns 
fIS!;L***'^?v^°*'  agreement,  power  of  at- 
i?^i!?^J?«  other  paper,  of  three  hundred 
words  or  under,  $1;  of  over  three  hundred 
f55iM5?Sf  ®?S  thousand  words.  $2 ;  for  each 
additional  thousand  words,  or  fraction 
thereof,  $1.  For  copies  of  drawings,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  making  them.  The  Pat- 
ent Office  Is  prepared  to  furnish  positive 
photographic  copies  of  the  drawings  of 
pending  patented  or  abandoned  cases,  in 
f n  ^^^l^  ?*  "^^»  *■  follows :  Large  sise, 
1?*^\  l*?**;?®?'  .^^enty-flve  cents;  medium 
V  1  ®*12V^  Inches,  fifteen  cents.     Negative 


photographic  copies  of  specifications  and 
drawings  of  foreign  patents,  or  of  any  page 
Rf  JJ?*^  ®'  P*?®  of  any  printed  publication 
in  the  possession  of  the  office,  will  be  fur- 
nished  on  paper  7x11  Inches,  for  fifteen  cents 
per  sheet  Fee  for  examining  and  register- 
ing trade-mark,  $10.  which  includes  certlfi- 
?f  T-  ^  ^Ji^P"!  cannot  be  accepted  by  the 
Patent  Office  in  payment  of  fees. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during 
JS^/o®Ko*PJ?*°«  December  31.  1912,  werS 
f 2i? J?'^*§;3^' .  "d  expenditures.  $2,022.- 
nSo  JJ-  f^S^}^^\  ^^*^,  expenditures,  $96.- 
?S?o^^«.»T2i?i,^*Jj»"''E^"«  to  December  si, 
1012.  $7,160,017.95.  'The  number  of  new 
patents  Issued  during  1912  was  37.573. 

The  total  number  of  applications  filed  at 
JS?^^"*  Q%S.*B^*«^e°ty-flve  years.  1837- 
1912,  was  1.926.009:  number  of  original 
patents.  Including  designs  and  reissues  is- 
sued, 1,106,235. 

There  is  now  no  law  permitting  tlie  filing 
of  a  caveat,  the  old  law  having  been  re- 
pealed July  1.  1910.  Patent  No.  1,000,000 
was  granted  August  8,  1911.  to  F.  H.  Hol- 
ton,  of  Akron,  O.,  for  an  automobile  tire. 
Patents: 
CommiBsioner  of  recommendations  of, 

referred  to,  4115. 
Protection  of  in  South  and  Central 
America,  7984. 
Patriotic  Societies,  National  (see  En- 
eyclopedic  Index  articles  on  foUow- 
ing  subjects) : 
American  Continentals. 
American  Cross  of  Honor. 
American  Flag  Association. 
American  National  Red  Cross  Association. 
Anti-Saloon  League. 
Army  and  Navy  Union. 
Astec  Club  of  1847. 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund. 
Cincinnati.    Society   of. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
Colonial  Society  of  America. 
Dames  of  the  Revolution. 
Daughters  of   the   American   Revolution. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
Grand  Anny  of  the  Republic. 
Huguenot  Society  of  America. 
Interstate  National  Guard  Association. 
Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of. 
Medal  of  Honor  Legion. 
Mayfiower  Descendants. 
Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Mount  Vernon  Ladles'  Aftsoclntion. 
National  Association  of  Naval  Veterans. 
Naval  Order  of  the  United  States. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
Order    of    Indian  Wars  of    the    United 

States. 
Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots. 
Pnritv  Federation. 

Regular  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Union. 
Societies  of  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Societies  of  the  Union  Army  of  1861-65. 
Society  of  the^Army  and  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  States. 


Societies  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  8.  A. 

Tammany  Society. 

Union  Veteran  Legion. 

V^\i^  Confederate  Veterans. 

tt5  1^2  Paw^hters  of  the  Confederacy. 

SS  I^  §?°?  o' Confederate  Veterans. 

United  States  Daughters  of  1812? 

Veterans  of  Indian  Wars. 

wSSJSn^lSrcX's!'""  ^"^'«"°"- 
Panlus  Hook  (N.  X),  Capture  of.-m  the 

S  aSf  m^nlll?.  '^'e  Brl"»h-had  a  garrison 
of  383  men  stationed  at  Paulus  Hook.  N.  J 
opposite  New  York  City.  At  3  oVlock  on 
the  morning  of  Aug.  19.  MaJ  Harrv  L^ 
yii?«„^  '*'''^«  ?k'  3(»  Plck^*i^en.  made  a 
SrSlm*  *"???,  IHJ"^^^  »°d  »»»  ■  short  en- 
gagement killed  30  men  and  took  160  orS- 
onere.  The  British  having  retired  to  a 
small  circular  redoubt  too  strong  ^r  £e* 
men.  he  returned  to  camp  with  hli  prlson??i^ 
goTSSaL  ""^'^^  ^""^^^  things  aSd't 
Pan!  vs.  Virginia.— An  Important  case  be- 
fore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
JJ*?f  ®.**^*®"oi*'  Virginia  required  the-de- 
S?Sin's?«fA  hn1f5  treasury  of  certain  iSon- 
eys  in  State  bonds  bv  Insurance  companies 
r^LiS'^^P'"'^^^  under  the  State  laws  in 
Sf«?I°  ?rKi  "f«°8es  to  do  business  in  the 
?i5*1-*^^.*"  h^  ''*■  enacted  Feb.  3.  1866; 
and  later  in  the  month  a  supplemental  act 
P«ni  ?*!5?!i.«  ^?  xJJ*«.  sanie*^  year  Samuel 
£S."*'  \T^*^*'t°  ?'  Virginia,  acting  as  agent 
f«5i  **  ^V^^  ^^^K  Insurance  companv.  was 
indicted  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Vetera- 
burg  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50 
for  refusing  to  comply  wltfi  the  above  1 J w. 
The  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  affirmed 

i«L^H«^  ^'k***®  9*^^""  Co«rt.  and,   the 
case   having   been   taken   to   the   Supreme 

J^ffli!^ JM**®  .^5**^^  8^«*«8-  that  tXuSi! 
5?  JSSii^**®  iutUrment  of  the  State  court 
of  appeals  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
^AI'J^  ^°5S"^5r  ?!^  "*''  «>»fl*^t  with  that 
Son?;?J^*?!  National  Constitution  which 
dec  ares  that  "the  cit  sens  of  each  State 
shal  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  I m* 
?n"r°«iT![  ^I  <^«t^««M  »ii  tge  several  States/' 
nor  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  "regu- 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States."  Justice  Field 
for  the  court,  held  that  issuing  a  policy  of 
J°f"rance  Is  not  a  transaction  of  commerce. 
The  policies  are  local  transactions  and  are 

5?.7i?^?K  *7  ^^^  ^<*^«.'  *«'^-     J»«t«ce   Field 
•  u.     1?*^^    corporations   are   not   cltlsens 
wiihin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
Paupers,  Foreign: 
Introduction  of,  into  United  States, 
1686,  2368. 
Legislation  respecting,  recommend' 

ed,  4757. 
Bequest  of  President  to  withdraw 
articles  regarding,  from  consider- 
ation of  House,  1692. 
Involuntary  deportation  of  convicts, 
idiots,     insane     persons,    and,     to 
United    States,  referred   to,  4219, 
4588. 

Pawnee  Indians.      (See  Indian  Tribes.) 

Pawnee  Beservatlon,  Ind.  Ter.,  enlarge- 
ment of,  bill  for,  4695. 
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PayBon    Forest    Basenre,    Utali,    pro- 
claimed, 6849,  7273. 
Pea  Patch  Island,  Delaware  BiTor: 

Fortifications  for,  1038,  1725. 
Jurisdiction  of,  should  be  secured  by 

Government,  1725. 
Private  claims  to,  695,  799. 
Proceedings  to  tiy  title  to,  referred 
to,  1809. 
Pea  Bldge  (Ark.),  Battle  of.— Called  by 
the  Confederates  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn. 
In  December.  1861.  Gen.  Samael  R.  Curtis 
took  command  of  tbe  12.000  Federal  troops 
at  RoUa.  Mo.,  and  advanced  against  Gen. 
Sterling  Price;  wbo  retreated  before  htm 
Into  Arkansas.  Gen.  I*rl<*e  was  joined  by 
lien.  Ben.  McCulloch.  In  January  Gen.  Earl 
Van  Dorn  assumed  command  of  the  com- 
bined Confederate  forces,  estimated  at 
lU.OOO.  including  some  5.000  Cherokee  In- 
dians recruited  for  the  service  by  Albert 
IMke.  Curtis  had  about  10.000  men  in  line 
and  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  March 
7.  1802.  Van  Dora  attacked  Curtis  In  his 
position  on  Pea  Ridge,  a  line  of  bluffs  along 
Sugar  Creek,  in  Benton  Count  v.  Ark.  Skill- 
ful manipulation  of  the  artillery  In  Sigei's 
division  did  much  toward  determining  the 
result.  Fighting  continued  ail  day,  and 
during  the  night  both  armies  changed  posi- 
tions. The  battle  was  renewed  at  sunrise 
on  the  8th.  and  after  two  hours  Van  Porn's 
forces  retreated  The  Confederate  Generals 
McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  were  killed  and 
Price  and  Slack  were  wounded.  The  Con- 
federate losses  were  about  1,300.  The  Union 
army  lost  1,351  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

Peace  Commission: 
In  1867,  treaties  concluded  by,  4005. 
Spanish-American,    at    Paris,    6321, 
6322. 
Peace  Congress,  International,  at  Wash- 
ington, 4684,  4717. 
Invitation    extended,    American    na- 
tions to  attend,  4685. 
Postponement  of,  referred  to,  4717. 
Peace  EstabHshment  of  Navy.       (See 

Navy.) 
Peace,  IntemationaL— The  most  power- 
ful factors  in  the  bringing  about  of  uni- 
versal peace  have  been  democracy  and  edu- 
cation. The  one  has  taken  the  powers  of 
peace  and  war  from  sovereigns  and  rul- 
ittg  classes  aud  has  placed  them  In  the 
custody  of  those  on  whose  shoulders  the 
scourge  of  war  must  inevitably  fall — the 
masses.  The  other  has  dissipated  the  ra- 
cial and  religious  bigotry  bred  by  igno- 
rance and  instilled  a  wholesome  broadness 
of  view  and  charity  for  nil  men  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  of  successive  genera- 
tions, so  that,  in  the  occidental  world, 
there  remains  to-day  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the   old    national   antipathies. 

Viewing  the  movement  for  International 
pence  thus — as  a  movement  in  which  the 
working  masses  of  all  races  and  all  na- 
tions are  Interested— it  is  peculiarly  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  the  first  important  In- 
stance of  arbitration  was  afforded  by  the 
world's  foremost  popular  governments. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
story  Is  told  in  the  article  entitled  "Ala- 
bama Claims." 

Since  that  glorious  achievement  the  move- 
ment for  arbitration,  for  universal  peace, 
and  for  disarmament  has  progressed  rap- 
idly.    The  4rtlcle^   "Pa^ue  Peace  Confer- 


ence." describes  a  recent  achievement  of 
the  propaganda. 

The  longest  step  forward  was  taken  in 
August,  1911,  when  President  Taft  nego- 
tiated with  Great  Britain  and  France  (see 
?>.  7907)  treaties  contemplating  the  arbi- 
rament  of  all  questions.  They  differed 
from  previous  pacts  having  for  their  pur- 
pose tne  arbitration  of  International  con- 
troversies by  frankly  Including  in  the  dif- 
ferences susceptible  of  adjudication  even 
?luestIons  Involving  national  honor,  there to- 
ore  the  most  elastic  pretexts  of  war.  An 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  treaties  (which 
were  the  same  In  each  case)  may  best  be 
obtained  by  following  the  steps  provided 
for  therein  in  a  suppositious  case  of  an  act 
contrarv  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  Even  though  such 
an  injury  to  our  national  pride  aroused  a 
fervor  throughout  the  country  as  passion- 
ate as  the  popular  sentiment  that  forced 
the  government  to  declare  war  in  1898, 
and  even  though  public  opinion  and  the  ad- 
ministration were  united  in  the  belief  that 
the  question  was  not  properly  subject  to 
arbitration,  yet  would  we  be  bound  by 
the  treaty  to  request  Great  Britain,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  to  appoint  three  mem- 
bers to  constitute  with  three  American 
members  the  Joint  High  Commission  of 
Inquiry  provided  for  by  the  treaty.  Either 
party  might,  accordlus  to  the  treaty,  post- 
pone convening  the  Commission  until  one 
year  from  tbe  date  of  our  request,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  warlike  prepara- 
tions, for  diplomatic  negotiations,  or  for 
moderate  counsels,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
but  if  neither  party  desires  such  postpone- 
ment the  Commission  would  convene  im- 
mediately. The  six  Joint  High  Commis- 
sioners would  hear  the  two  sides  of  the 
controversy,  subpcena  and  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses,  and  make  a  report  which 
should  elucidate  the  facts,  define  the  is- 
sues, and  contain  such  recommendations  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate.  This  report 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  decision  on 
the  facts  or  the  law,  aud.  If  five  or  all  of 
the  six  Commissioners  considered  the  mat- 
ter properly  subject  to  adjudication,  the 
controversy  would,  under  the  treaty,  go  to 
some  arbitral  tribunal  like  that  at  The 
Hague  for  settlement,  no  matter  whether 
or  not  the  people  of  both  countries  were 
unanimous  In  demanding  war  or  not. 

Peace  Treaties.— When  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  President  Wilson  In  1913,  he  conceived  a 
plan  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
peace  throughout  the  world  by  means  of 
treaties  pledging  all  nations  to  submit  their 
grievances  with  other  nations  to  representa- 
tives of  disinterested  nations  for  adjust- 
ment instead  of  resorting  to  war.  They 
were  on  the  same  plan  but  on  a  broader 
scale  than  President  Taft*s  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  These  provided 
for  a  year's  delay  on  request  of  either  party 
before  resort  to  arms,  and  In  the  meantime 
a  Joint  high  commission  of  three  to  investi- 
gate the  dispute.  The  senate  eliminated  so 
much  of  the  Taft  treaties  as  to  make  them 
valueless  and  they  were  never  signed. 

Bryan's  Idea  was  not  so  much  arbitration 
as  delay  for  a  year,  or  at  least  six  months, 
during  which  time  investigations  should 
be  made  and  neither  nation  should  Increase 
Its  army  or  navy.  It  was  Informally  ad- 
vanced at  a  grapejuice  banquet  given  to 
some  forty  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
In  Washington  In  April.  1913.  President 
Wilson  acquiesced  in  the  movement,  and 
thirty-nine  treaties  were  prepared.  The 
text  of  the  original   treaties  follows: 

Article  I.— The  high  contracting  partiee 
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Pwiee  Treaties-^onMfi«ed. 
agree  that  all  disputes  between  tbem,  of 
ererr  natare  whatsoever,  wbicb  diplomacy 
■ball  fall  to  adjust,  sball  be  submitted  for 
InTestlgatlon  and  report  to  an  loternational 
Commission,  to  be  constituted  in  tbe  man- 
ner prescribed  in  tbe  next  succeeding  Ar- 
ticle ;  and  tbe7  agree  not  to  declare  war  or 
begin  bostilities  during  such  inyestigation 
and  report. 

Article  II. — Tbe  International  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  to 
be  appointed  as  follows :  One  member  sball 
be  chosen  from  each  country,  by  the  Goy- 
ernment  thereof;  one  member  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  each  Government  from  some  third 
country ;  tbe  tif  th  member  sball  be  chosen 
by  common  agreement  between  tbe  two 
Governments.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  oy  tbe  two  Govern- 
ments in  equal  proportion. 

Tbe  International  Commission  sball  be 
appointed  within  four  months  after  tbe  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty ; 
and  vacancies  sball  be  filled  according  to 
the  manner  of  tbe  original  appointment. 

Article  III. — In  case  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  failed  to  adjust  a  dis- 
pute by  diplomatic  methods,  tbey  shall  at 
once  refer  It  to  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Investigation  and  report.  Tbe 
International  Commission  may,  however, 
act  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  in  such 
case  it  shall  notify  both  Governments  and 
request  their  cooperation  in  the  investi- 
gation. 

The  report  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion sball  be  completed  within  one  year 
after  tbe  date  on  wbicb  it  sball  declare 
Its  Investigation  to  have  begun,  unless  tbe 
bigb  contracting  parties  shall  extend  the 
time  by  mutual  agreement  The  report  shall 
be  prepared  in  triplicate ;  one  copy  shall 
be  presented  to  each  Government,  and  the 
third  retained  by  tbe  Commission  for  Its 
files. 

Tbe  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the 
right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  dispute  after  tbe  report  of 
tbe  Commission  shall  liave  been  submitted. 

*  Article  IV.—PendIng  the  Investigation 
and  report  of  the  International  Commission, 
tbe  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  to 
Increase  their  military  or  naval  programs, 
unless  danger  from  a  third  power  should 
compel   sucn   Increase,    in    which    case    the 

Sarty  feeling  itself  menaced  sball  confl- 
entlally  communicate  the  fact  in  writing 
to  the  other  contracting  party,  wlicreupon 
the  latter  sball  also  be  released  from  iU 
obligation  to  maintain  its  military  and 
naval   status  quo,  ^      ^       ^  ..   ^ 

Article  v.— The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  and  with  tbe  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tbe  Senate  thereof: 
and  by  tbe  President  of  tbe  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress thereof ;  and  tbe  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible.  It  sball 
take  effect  immediately  after  the  exchange 
of  ratification,  and  shall  continue  in  force 
for  a  period  of  five  years:  and  It  shall 
thereafter  remain  in  force  until  twelve 
months  after  one  of  tbe  high  contracting 
parties  has  given  notice  to  tbe  other  of 
an   intention  to   terminate  It.        .         ,     , 

In  witness  whereof  tbe  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  treaty 
and  have  affixed  thereunto  their  seals. 

Done  in  Washington  on  the^  twentieth 
day  of  September,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

After  tbe  elimination  of  Article  IV  and 
some  other  changes  In  phraseology  thirty 
.  •  Article  IV  was  eliminated  by  most  of 
the  signatories. 


of  tbe  thirty-nine  governments  to  wbldi  It 
bad  been  submitted  indicated  tentative  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal.  Of  the  nlna 
which  refused  two  later  signed.  By  tbe 
time  tbe  European  war  was  well  under  way, 
peace  treaties  bad  been  signed  by  Italy, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brasil.  Russia,  Nor- 
way, Persia,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  The  Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland,  Salvador.  Gnatemala* 
Panama,  Uruguay  and  Venesuela. 

Peacli  Tree  Greek  (Ga.),  Battle  of. — 
July  17.  1864,  Sherman's  army  advanced 
across  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  John- 
ston fell  back  toward  Atlanta.  Just  at  this 
time  Johnston  was  superseded  in  command 
of  tbe  Southern  army  by  Gen.  John  B.  Hood. 
Before  tbe  Federal  forces  could  be  brought 
Into  line  of  battle  before  Atlanta  they  were 
attacked  by  Hood's  army  near  Peach  Tree 
Creek.  July  20,  1864.  The  attack  fell  main- 
Iv  upon  Newton's  division  of  tbe  Fourth 
Corps,  tbe  Twentieth  Corps,  and  Johnston's 
division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  After  a 
severe  battle  the  Confederates  retired  Into 
their  intrenchments,  leaving  upon  the  field 
600  dead.  1,000  wounded.  7  stand  of  colors, 
and  many  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  1,500. 
Gen.  Hood  censured  Hardee  for  the  reverse. 
Peacock,  The.'-A  United  states  sloop  of 
war.  carrying  eigbteen  guns,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Lewis  Warrington.  On  April  29,  1814, 
when  off  tbe  coast  of  Florida,  this  vessel 
attacked  tbe  British  brig  Bpervier,  also 
mounting  eighteen  guns.  After  a  battle  last- 
ing fortv  niinutes,  in  which  22  of  her  men 
were  killed  or  wounded,  the  Bpervier  sur- 
rendered. It  proved  a  rich  prise,  as  it  bad 
on  board  $118,000  in  specie.  On  June  30, 
1815,  the  Peacock  attacked  and  captured  the 
NauWua,  of  fourteen  guns.  This  capture 
took  place  after  tbe  treaty  of  peace.  Next 
day,  on  ascertaining  this  fact  Capt.  War- 
rington released  the  Nautilus,  and  returned 
home. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  improvement 
and  fortification  recommended,  7484. 
Pearl  Biver,  Hawaiian  Islands,  im- 
provement of  harbor  of,  and  estab- 
lishment of  naval  station  at,  recom- 
mended, 5623. 
Pembina,  Minn.,  proclamation  granting 

privileges  of  other  ports  to,  2859. 
Penitentiaries.— The  first  penitentiary  in 
tbe  United  States  was  founded  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1786  through  the  Influence  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  This  was  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  tbe  New  York-  prisons 
at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn.  Sept.  23,  1789. 
Congress  recommended  to  tbe  several  states 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  keepers  of  Jails 
to  receive  prisoners  committed  under  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  In  1790  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law 
to  try  tbe  system  of  solitary  confinement 
of  prisoners  at  bard  labor  as  a  reformatory 
measure.  A  society  for  the  Improvement 
of  prison  discipline  and  for  tbe  reformation 
of  Juvenile  offenders  was  established  in 
Boston  in  1815,.  and  in  1825  tbe  House  of 
Refuge  on  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y..  tbe 
first  institution  In  tbe  United  States  for 
reforming  Juvenile  delinquents,  was  opened. 
The  contract  system  of  leasing  prisoners  to 
private  parties  began  with  the  Mississippi 
penitentiary  Feb.  21,  1867. 

Frdtral  Penitentiaries.— AW  territorial  pen- 
itentlarles  were  placed  under  control  of 
United  States  marshals  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  authorised  to  prescribe  rnles 
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Pmitentlarlefl — Continued 
for  tbelr  goyernment  by  act  of  Congress  of 
Jane  10,  1871.  In  1874  the  United  States 
Military  Prison  was  established  at  Fort 
lieayen worth.  In  1886  a  United  States  Jail 
was  located  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  In  1801 
Congress  authorised  three  United  States 
prisons,  there  being  now,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  a  United  States  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  one  on  McNeil's  Island. 
State  of  Washington,  a  United  States  jail 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  Terri- 
torial prison  at  Tama,  Arizona.  There  Is 
also  one  penitentiary  in  Hawaii,  and  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  two  such  institutions 
for  tne  confinement  of  offenders  against  the 
dyll  law.  In  the  several  states,  under  state 
Jarisdlction,  there  are  altogether  fifty-six 
prisons  and  penitentiaries.  United  States 
prisoners  not  confined  in  Federal  Institu- 
tions are  kept  in  those  of  the  yarious  states. 

PenitontiATies: 

State  laws  regulating,  discussed,  5755. 

Uniform  credit  for  good  behavior  in, 
recommended,  5755. 
Penitentiaries,  OoTemment: 

£rection  of,  recommended,  4836,  5102, 
5363,  5880,  6969,  6161. 

Military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
use  of,  as  discussed,  6161. 
Becommended,  5969. 
Penitentiary  Oongrese,  International,  at 

London,  4162. 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  special  agent  to  take 

charge  of  post-office  in,  referred  to, 

3799. 
Pennamite  War.  (See  Wyoming  Con- 
troversy.) 
Pennsylvania. — One  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal states;  nickname,  **The  Keystone 
8Ute**;  motto.  "Vlrtne,  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence.** It  extends  from  lat.  39^  43'  to 
42°  15'  north  and  from  long.  74<»  40'  to  80° 
34'  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Erie  and  New  York,  on  the  east  by 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  (separated  from 
t>oth  by  the  Delaware  River) ^n  the  south 
by  Delaware,  Maryland  and  west  Virginia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  an  area  of  45,126  square 
miles.  Pennsylvania  was  originally  named 
Sylvanla  ("forest  country**).  In  1681  Wil- 
liam Penn  obtained  a  grant  of  40,000  square 
miles  of  land  from  Charles  II  in  payment  of 
a  debt  of  £16.0()0  due  Penn*s  father,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  English  navy.  The  King  gave 
the  territory  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  in 
honor  of  Penn.  In  1682  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  laid  out  on  plans  drawn  in 
England.  Penn  established  a  popular  form 
of  proprietary  government  and  offered  In- 
ducements to  immigrants  by  his  wise  ad- 
ministration and  honorable  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  His  rights  passed  to  liis 
heirs,  from  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
the  state  in  1776.  Pennsylvania  bad  been 
settled  by  a  colony  of  Swedes  In  1638,  prior 
to  the  grant  of  the  territory  to  Penn.  The 
United  States  Constitution  was  ratified  by 
a  state  convention  Dec.  12,  1787.  A  new 
state  constitution  was  made  in  1790.  an- 
other in  1838,  and  the  present  in  1873. 

The  state  Is  traversed  from  northeast  to 
southwest  by  low  parallel  ranges  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  and  is  drained  bv  the  Ohio,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Delaware  Rivers.  It  Is  the 
flrst  state  In  the  production  of  petroleum 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  second 
in  general   manufactures. 

Fennsylyanla  so  far  exceeds  all  the  rest 


of  the  states  In  the  value  of  Its  mineral 
products  as  to  stand  almost  alone.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  pig  iron,  coke,  and 
other  derived  or  secondary  products  not  in- 
cluded in  the  total,  the  value  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mineral  production  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  entire  country:  and  In 
1913,  according  to  figures  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  computed  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pennsylvania  Topo- 
fraphic  and  Geologic  Survey  Commission, 
t  equaled  the  combined  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  West  Virginia,  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
California,  the  next  four  states  in  the  value  ^ 
of  their  mineral  products. 

Pennsylvania  derives  its  mineral  wealth 
almost  entirely  from  nonmetaliiferous  min- 
ing operations.  Except  for  a  small  amount 
of  copper  it  produces  none  of  the  precious 
or  semiprecious  metals,  and  the  only  other 
metal  which  figures  In  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  state  is  Iron,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  (less  than  500.000  tons  of  ore  in 
1913)  is  mined.  In  addition,  however,  to 
being  the  premier  state  In  the  production 
of  coal,  Pennsylvania  leads  also  In  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  the  burning  of  lime, 
and  the  production  of  mineral  paints,  sand, 
slate,  and  stone.  It  is  second  in  the  value 
of  clay  products  and  natural  gas,  and  sixth 
In  the  production  of  petroleum. 

Although  not  an  Iron-ore  state.  Penn- 
sylvania is  by  far  the  leading  producer  of 
§lg  iron,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Lake 
Superior  ores.  The  production  in  1918  was 
12.871.349  long  tons,  valued  at  $197,726,- 
814.  If  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  made  in 
Pennsylvania  were  added  to  the  value  of 
the  other  products  of  the  state,  the  total 
values  for  1918  would  have  exceeded  $700.- 
000.000,  which  Is  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  total  mineral  production 
of  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1912  amounted  to  246.227,086  short  tons, 
valued  at  $346,993,128;  in  1918  the  value 
was  1388,220,933,  an  increase  of  $41,227,- 
810,   or  12  j;>er  cent,   over   1912. 

Second  in  importance  among  Pennsyl- 
vania's mineral  Industries  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement,  closely  followed 
by  the  clay-working  industry.  The  produc- 
tion of  cement  in  1913  was  28.060,495 
barrels,  valued  at  $24,268,800,  against  27,- 
625,34()  barrels,  valued  at  $18,945,835,  In 
1912.  The  value  of  the  clay  products,  ex- 
clusive of  raw  clay  mined  and  sold,  in- 
creased from  $21,537,221  in  1912  to  $24,- 
231,482  in  1913.  Although  ranking  second 
in  the  total  value  of  its  clay  products, 
Pennsylvania  Is  first  in  the  prodtiction  oz 
brick  and  tile.  A  large  part  of  the  fire 
clay  is  mined  in  connection  with  coal  min- 
ing and  becomes  in  reality  a  by-product  of 
that  industry. 

Fourth  in  Importance  among  Pennsyl- 
vania's mineral  products  is  natural  gas,  in 
the  production  of  which  Pennsylvania  was 
the  leading  state  until  1910.  In  1910  West 
Virginia  attained  first  place  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  fuel,  and  sue  has  continued  to 
hold  it,  but  Pennsylvania  continues  to  rank 
first  In  its  consumption,  making  up  for  the 
shortage  in  its  own  production  by  bringing 
in  gas  from  West  Virginia.  The  value  of 
the  natural  gas  produced  In  Pennsylvania 
Increased  from  $18,539,672  in  1912  to  $21,- 
695.845  in  1918. 

Up  to  1894  Pennylvanla  was  the  lead- 
ing state  In  the  production  of  petroleum, 
but  in  1895  it  was  exceeded  by  Ohio,  the 
production  of  Pennsylvania  having  begun 
to  decline  in  1891.  while  Ohio  was  approach- 
ing Its  maximum,  which  was  attained  in 
1896.  In  more  recent  years  West  Virginia, 
Texas,  California,  Illinois,  and  Oklahoma 
have  all  risen  rapidly  and  passed  Pennsyl- 
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iPennsylTaniar— Coniimietf. 
▼ania  In  the  production  of  petroleum.     On 
account  of  tne   higher  grade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's oil,  however.  It  still  ranks  fifth  In 


value  of  production.  The  output  of  petrole- 
um in  Pennsylvania  Increased  sllgntly  in 
quantity,   from    7,837.948    barrels   in   1912 


to  7.963.282  barrels  in  1918,  with  an  in- 
crease of  over  50  per  cent  in  value,  from 
$12,886,752  to  $19,805,452. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Pennsylvania  having  an  annual 
output  valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  was  27,521.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  was  $3,149,411,000,  giving 
employment  to  1,060,562  persons,  using  ma- 
terial valued  at  $1,688,921,000,  and  turning 
out  finished  goods  worth  $2,832,349,000. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$672,563,000. 

Pennsylvania  (see  also  Philadelphia): 

Buckshot  War  referred  to,  1724, 1725. 

Combinations,  unlawful,  in,  discussed 
and  proclamation  issued  against 
4424,  4451. 

Conflict  at  Lattimer,  claims  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary regarding  subjects 
kiUed  in,  6324. 

Insurrections   in — 

Discussed,  154,  160,  162,  279,  282, 

284,  287. 
Pardons  granted  insurgents,  173, 293. 

Beferred  to.  176. 
Proclamations  {against,  150, 153,  276. 
Referred  to,  1724,  1725. 
Suppression  of,  293. 

Judges,  Federal,  in  opinion  of,  re- 
garding pensions,  115. 

Marine  hospital  at  Erie  tendered 
United  States  by,  for  use  as  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  home,  4786. 

Persons  in,  fleeing  from  justice  re- 
ferred to,  103. 

Batification  of  amendment  to  Federal 
Constitution  by,  ^^,  102,  249. 

Besolutions  of  legislature  of — 
Pledging  support  to  United  States, 

etc.,  112,  446.  482. 
Protesting  against  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  case  of  Gideon  01m- 
stead,  456. 
Subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  killed 

"*     in  riots  at  Lattimer,  in,  6324. 
Suppression  of  insurrections  in,  and 
authorization   to   employ   armed 
force,  293. 
Transmitted,  456,  482. 

United  States  Bank  of.  (See  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania.) 

Unlawful  combination  in,  discussed 
and  proclamation  against,  4401, 
4424.  ' 

Whisky  Insurrection  in — 
Discussed,  154,  160,  162. 
Pardon  granted  insurgents,  173. 

Beferred  to,  176. 
Proclamations  against,  150,  153. 
Penobscot  Blver: 

Ship  channel  of,  referred  to,  1038. 

Survey  of,  1128. 


PensacoU,  Fla.: 
Blockade  of  port  of,  removal  by  proc- 
lamation, 3431. 

Beferred  to,  3446. 
Dry  Dock  at,  referred  to,  2414. 
Pension  Frauds.    (See  Pension  Laws.) 
Pension  Fond,  NavaL    (See  Pensions.) 
Pension  Laws: 
Abuses  and  frauds  discussed  by  Pres- 
ident— 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  874, 

Arthur,  4772. 

Cleveland,   4945,   5109,  5363,  5382, 
6884,  5978,  6169. 

Fillmore,  2664,  2714. 

Grant,  4207. 

Jackson,  1333. 

Lincoln,  3253. 

Pierce,  2748. 
Act  to  amend,  by  increasing  pension 

of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost  arm 

or  leg  in  service,  returned,  4994. 
Pension  Vetoes.    (See  Cleveland,  Gro- 

ver;  Grant,  Ulysses  S.) 
Pensions.— The  word  "pension"  is  derived 
from  the  word  penaio,  a  payment,  and  re- 
fers to  allowances  of  money  paid  in  fixed 
amounts  at  certain  intervals  by  a  goTem- 
ment  to  such  persons  as  have  rendered  some 
valuable  public  service,  or  to  the  dependent 
relatives  of  such.  In  England  pensions  are 
granted  to  those  "who  by  their  useful  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  attainments  in  liter- 
ature and  the  arts  have  merited  the  gra- 
cious consideration  of  their  sovereign  and 
Ite^'^fi*^"^®  o'  their  country."  Aug.  20, 
1776,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  an 
*ct  to  provide  by  pension  for  the  disabled 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  also  re- 
solved during  the  same  year  that  all  the 
officers  who  should  continue  in  the  service 
until  the  end  of  the  war  should  receive 
half  pay  for  seven  years  after  peace  had 
been  established.  A  few  years  later  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  died 
yere  Included  In  the  provision  of  this  act 
In  1785  Congress  recommended  that  the 
several  states  provide  for  Invalid  soldiers. 
By  laws  passed  in  1789  and  1808  the  Unit- 
ed States  assumed  the  pension  obligations 
of  the  several  states. 

Officers  and  seamen  of  the  Navy  disabled 
In  service  were  ^placed  on  the  pension  lists 

?^  V^J^<.S^  •'"Jy  hA^^"^*  ^^^  ^y  acts  passed 
in  1799  and  1800  money  accruing  from 
prizes  was  made  to  constitute  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  naval  pensions.  By  an  act 
nassed  April  24  1816.  the  rate  of  pension 
for  total  disability  was  fixed  at  $17  per 
month  for  first  lieutenants,  $15  for  second 
lieutenants,  and  $8  for  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  In  1818  an  act  was 
passed  granting  pensions  to  all  who  had 
served  nine  montns  or  more  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army  and  were  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. More  claimants  applied  than 
could  possibly  have  survived  from  Wash- 
ington's army.  The  amount  required  to  be 
paid  the  first  year  was  eleven  times  what 
had  been  estimated,  and  the  second  year 
seventeen  times  the  estimate.  In  1868. 
when  all  the  Revolutionary  pensioners  had 
died,  there  remained  888  widows  of  such 
soldiers.  There  remained  on  the  pension 
rolls  as  late  as  1908  two  daughters  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers.  Acts  of  July  14,  1862, 
and  subsequent  dates  provided  pensions  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  In   the  Civil 
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War  and  for  the  dependent  relatives  of 
those  wtio  had  died,  under  these  acts  ex- 
penditures for  pensions  reached  $34,443,895 
In  1871.  and  then  declined  until,  on  Jan. 

26,  1879,  the  arrears  act  was  passed,  al- 
lowing back  pay  on  all  claims  theretofore 
allowed.  In  two  years  this  act  doubled  the 
total  annual  sum  paid  for  pensions.  Mean- 
while, in  1871.  another  act  had  pensioned 
all  who  had  served  a  certain  time  In  the 
War  of  1812,  and  their  widows  if  married 
before  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  War  of  1812  wlio  was  on  the 
pension  rolls  was  Hiram  Cronk.  of  Ava, 
N.  Y..  who  died  May  11,  1005,  at  the  age 
of  105  years. 

The  act  of  June  27.  1890.  pensioned  all 
who  served  DlDety  days  In  the  Civil  War, 
and  were  honorably  discharged,  and  who 
were  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  and 
the  widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents 
of  such. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1910. 
began  with  94(t.l94  pensioners,  and  29.219 
having  been  added  and  54,330  dropped,  the 
year  closed  with  021,083  pensioners,  a  net 
^  redaction  of  25.111  having  taken  place. 
$159,974,066.08  was  paid  to  pensioners  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  sum  was  smaller  by 
$2,000,000  than  that  disbursed  for  the  same 
purpose  the  preceding  year.  The  administra- 
tive cost  for  the  year  was  $2,657,673.86. 
Pension  disbursements  by  the  government 
now  total  $4,191,419,304.40.  Up  to  June 
30.  1865.  the  Government  nad  expended  for 
pensions  only  $06,445,444.23.  but  from  July 
1.  1865.  to  June  30.  1010,  it  paid  out  for 
pensions  $4,094,973,800.26. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  April  19. 
1908.  provides  that  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage **tbe  rate  of  pension  for  widows,  minor 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
helpless  minors  as  defined  by  existing  laws, 
DOW  on  the  roll  or  hereafter  to  be  placed 
on  the  pension  roll  and  entitled  to  receive 
a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  provided  shall 
be  $12  per  month.'*  The  second  section  of 
the  act  grants  pensions  at  the  rate  of  $12 
per  month  to  the  widows  of  persons  who 
served  ninety  days  or  more  In  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  and  were  honorably  discharged,  with- 
ont  regard  to  their  pecuniary  condition, 
provided  they  were  married  prior  to  June 

27,  1890.  All  pensions  granted  under  the 
second  section  of  this  act  commence  on  the 
date  the  applications  are  filed  in  the  bureau 
of  pensions.  The  conditions  of  title  under 
this  section  of  the  act  are  Identical  with 
(hose  Imposed  upon  widows  by  the  act  of 
June  27,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
May  9,  1900,  with  the  exception  that  the 
requirements  as  to  dependence  are  elimi- 
nated. This  act  therefore  supersedes  the 
act  of  June  27.  1890.  in  so  far  as  the 
claims  of  widows  are  concerned,  and  pen- 
sions are  not  now  being  granted  to  widows 
under  the  act  of  1890  upon  applications 
executed  and  filed  on  or  after  April  19, 
1908. 

There  Is  no  law  granting  service  pensions 
to  any  person  for  service  rendered  since 
1858.  aiilde  from  the  allowances  made  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  4756  and  4757, 
Revised  Statutes,  for  twenty  years*  and  ten 
years*  service,  resnectlvely,  in  the  United 
States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

There  were  added  to  the  rolls  dwing  the 
year  ended  June  30.  1911.  the  names  of 
26.200  new  pensioners.  The  number  of 
pensioners  lost  from  the  rolls  during  the 
year  was  55.185.  showing  a  decrease  of 
28.985  on  the  rolls,  as  comnared  with  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910.  There  were 
892,098  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30. 
1911.     The  pension  disbursements  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80,  1914,  were  172,- 
417,546. 

The  doUar-a-day  pension  law  of  May  11, 
1912,  provides  that  any  person  who  served 
ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the  late 
Civil  War,  and  who  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom,  and  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years  or  over,  on  mak- 
ing proof  of  such  facts  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  as  follows:  Age  sixty -two 
years— For  a  service  of  ninety  days,  $13.00 
per  month;  six  months.  $13.50;  one  year, 
$14.00;  one  and  one-half  years,  $14.50; 
two  years,  $15.00 ;  two  and  one-half  years, 
$15.50;  and  three  years  and  more.  $16.00. 
Age  sixty-six  years— For  a  service  of  ninety 
days,  $15.00  per  month ;  six  months, 
$15.50;  one  year,  $16.00;  one  and  one- 
half  years,  $16.50;  two  years.  $17.00;  two 
and  one-half  years.  $18.00.  and  three 
years  and  more.  $19.00.  Age  seventy 
years— For  a  service  of  ninety  toys,  $18.00 
per  month ;  six  months,  $19.00 ;  one  year, 
$20.00;  one  and  one-half  years.  $21.50; 
two  years,  $23.00 ;  two  and  one  half  years, 
$24.00,  and  three  years  and  more,  $25.00. 
Age  seventy-five  vears — For  a  service  of 
ninety  days,  $21.00  per  month;  six  months. 
$22.50 :  one  year,  $24.00 ;  one  and  one-half 
years.  $27.00,  and  two  years  and  more, 
$30.00.  And  such  pension  shall  commence 
from  the  date  of  filing  the  application  In 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Any  person  who 
served  sixtv  days  or  more  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  ana  who  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, is  entitled  to  $30.00  per  month. 
Any  person  who  was  wounded  In  battle 
or  In  line  of  duty  In  the  Civil  War.  and 
Is  now  unfit  for  manual  labor  by  reason 
thereof,  or  who  from  disease  or  other  causes 
Incurred  In  line  of  duty  resulting.  In  his 
disability,  is  now  unable  to  perform  man- 
ual labor,  Is  entitled  to  $30.00  per 
month. 

The  following  are  the  rates  for  total  dis- 
ability from  causes  Incident  to  the  service: 

Army. — Lieutenant-colonel  and  all  officers 
of  higher  rank.  $30;  major,  surgeon,  and 
paymaster.  $25:  captain,  provost  marshal, 
and  chaplain,  $20 :  first  lieutenant,  assistant 
surgeon,  and  deputy  provost  marshal,  $17 ; 
second  lieutenant  and  enrolling  officer,  $15 ; 
enlisted  men.  $8. 

Navy. — Captain  and  officers  of  higher 
rank,  commander,  lieutenant  commanding 
and  master  commanding,  surgeon,  paymas- 
ter, and  chief  engineer,  respectively  ranking 
with  commander  by  law,  $30;  lieutenant, 
surgeon,  paymaster,  and  chief  engineer,  re- 
spectively ranking  with  lieutenant  by  law. 
and  passed  assistant  surgeon.  $25 ;  master, 
professor  of  mathematics,  assistant  surgeon, 
assistant  paymaster  and  chaplain.  $20 ;  first 
assistant  engineer,  ensign,  and  pilot,  $15 ; 
cadet  midshipman,  passed  midshipman,  mid- 
shipman, clerks  of  admirals,  paymasters,  or 
other  officers  commanding  vessels,  second 
and  third  assistant  engineers,  master's  mate, 
and  warrant  officers.  $10 :  enlisted  men.  $8. 

am  Service. — President  Taft  on  several 
occasions  advocated  pensions  for  civil  em- 

Kloyees  of  the  government,  which  should 
e  provided  by  a  fund  Jointly  accumulated 
by  the  government  and  the  employees.  (See 
pages  7931,  8077  and  8134.)  His  argument 
was  based  on  the  grounds  of  Justice  to  the 
employee  and  improvement  of  service.  A 
bill  was  Introduced  to  that  efTect,  but  failed 
of  passage. 

Marine  Corpe. — Lieutenant-colonel  and 
officers  of  higher  rank.  $30 ;  major,  $25 : 
captain.  $20;  first  lieutenant,  $17;  second 
lieutenant.  $15 :  enlisted  men.  $8*. 

The  number  of  pensioners  and  the 
amounts  paid  each  year  from  1869  to  the 
fiscal   year   ended   June   80,    1918,   as   re- 
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ported   by   the   CommiMloner  of  Penflloni, 

lollowB : 


The  amounts  that  have  been  paid  for 
pensions  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
their  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent 
relatives  on  account  of  military  and  naval 
service  in  the  several  wars  and  in  the  regu- 
lar service  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  June  SO,  1915,  are  as  follows : 

War  of  the  Rerohition  (estimate) ..%    70.000.000 

WsroflSiaCeervieepensioo) 45.973.8M 

Indian  win  (Mrvios  pension) 13,315,327 

WwwitbM«doo(nmoe) 40.618.M8 

OivUwir 4,«14,Ma,2«7 

War  with  Spain  and  insarreetioo  io  the 

FhiUppinelSiDds 40.MU41 

Regular  flrtabliahiDent 86.473.406 

Undasified 16,308.447 

Tbial $4.8W375,687 

PeiiBioiis: 
Act— 
For  relief    of   dependent   parents 
and  honorably  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  now  disabled  an^  de- 
pendent, vetoed,  5134. 
To  allow  pension  of  $37  per  month 


to  soldiers  losing  arm  and  leg,  re- 
turned for  amendment,  4382. 

To  provide  for  settlement  of  claims 
barred   by  limitations,   opinions 
regarding,  referred  to,  115,  125. 
Acts  granting,  vetoed.     (See  Cleve- 
land, Grover;  Grant,  Ulysses  8.) 
Army  officers  not  allowed,  except  in 

certain  cases,  1005. 
Civil    retirement    and    contributory 

pension  system,  7697. 
Civil  Service,  for  age  and  disability, 

approved,  7754. 
Disability,    pension     act     dismissed, 

6552,  5762,  5883,  5977. 
Discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  874,  927,  958. 

Arthur,  4645. 

Cleveland,  4945,  5108,  5382,   5883, 
5977,  6168. 

Grant,  3995,  4066,  4156,  4207,  4254, 
4307. 

Harrison,   Benj.,   5484,  5550,  5552, 
5639,  5762. 

Jackson,  1019. 

Johnson,    3560,    3650,    3652,    3774, 
3880. 

Lincoln,  3253,  3452. 

McKinley,  6345,  6388,  6452. 

Madison,  482. 

Monroe,  588. 

Boosevelt,  6803. 

Taft,  7697,  7754. 

Tyler^  1902. 
Expenditures    for.      (See   Discussed, 

ante.) 
Foreign  pensioners,  provision  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence     regarding,      recommended, 

4668. 
Frauds     discussed.        (See     Pension 

Laws.) 
Laws  in    regard   to.     (See   Pension 

Laws.) 
Names  and  ages  of  pensioners  should 

be  taken  with   census,   1744. 
Naval  pensioners  and  pension  fund 
referred    to,    1810,    1837,    4408, 
6283. 

Transfer  of  payment  of,  to  Navy 
Department  recommended,  4060. 
Pension    obtained    by    fraud.      (See 

Pension  Laws.) 
Payments  to  invalids,  order  regard- 
ing, 6308. 
Pensioners      entering      Confederate 

army  should  be  stneken  from  rolls, 

3253. 
Pensioners  in  Southern  States,  recom- 
mendations   regarding    restoration 

of  certain,  425£ 
Beport  regarding,  transmitted,  3061, 

4408. 
Bevolutlonary  War — 

Amount    paid    pensioners    of,    re- 
ferred to,  602,  927. 
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Compensation  to  agents  in  paying, 
referred  to,  2354. 
Sums  paid  to,  and  residences  of  pen- 
sioners referred  to,  602. 
Pensions,  Bureau  of.— Up  to  1833  the  dis- 
bursement of  i^ensioDS  bad  been  under  tbe 
superrtsion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     In  that  year 
Congress   established   the   Pension   Bureau 
and   placed  J.  L.  Edwards  In  charge.     He 
Immediately  assumed  the  business  thereto- 
fore    under  the   War  Department,    and   In 
1840  the  pension  affairs  of  the  Navy  De- 

Krtment  were  transferred  to  this  Bureau. 
1849,  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  created,  the  Pension  Bureau 
was  placed  under  its  Jurisdiction.  The 
chief  officer  of  this  Bureau  is  called  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
Pensions,  Bureau  of: 

Expenditures  of.    (See  Pensions  dis- 
cussed.) 
Good  work  of.  6803. 
Increase  in  clerical  force  of,  5552. 

Recommended,  4673. 
Transfer  of,  from  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  War  Department  recom- 
mended, 4060. 
Pensions,  Commissioner  of,  provision 
for  continuance  of,  reconunended, 
1789. 
Peoria  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Peqnot,  or  Pequod  Indians.  (See  In- 
dian Tribes.) 
Perjury.— In  law  the  willful  giving,  under 
oath  lawfully  administered  in  a  Judicial 
proceeding,  of  false  testimony  in  regard 
to  a  matter  or  thing  material  to  the  Issue 
or  point  of  inquiry.  The  early  Romans 
threw  perjurers  from  the  Tarpelan  Rock. 
The  Greeks  branded  them  with  a  mark  of 
infamy.  After  the  Empire  became  Chris- 
tlaulzed  any  person  who  swore  falsely  upon 
tbe  Gospels  was  sentenced  to  have,  his 
tongue  cut  out.  The  canons  of  the  early 
church  Imposed  eleven  years*  penance.  In 
some  countries  the  perjurer  was  liable  to 
any  punishment  to  which  his  false  testi- 
mony bad  exposed  an  innocent  person.  In 
England  perjury  was  punished  by  fine,  the 
pillory,  and  Imprisonment.  It  Is  now  In 
both  England  and  America  a  statutory 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprisonment, 
or  both. 
Permanent    Taxation.     (See  Bevenue, 

Public;  Taxation.) 
Pernicious  Activity.— A  phrase  contained 
In  an  Executive  order  of  President  Cleve- 
land. It  occurred  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Individual  Interest  and  activity  in 
Solltlcal  affairs  are  by  no  means  con- 
emned.  Officeholders  are  neither  disfran- 
chised nor  forbidden  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical privileges,  but  their  privileges  are 
not  enlarged  nor  is  their  duty  to  party 
increased  to  pernicious  activity  by  office- 
holding."     (5079.) 

Perpetual  iSmigrating  Fund  Co.,  suit 
instituted  by  Government  for  termi- 
nation of,  discussed,  5379. 
Perry's  Victory  Exposition.— The  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
Commodore  Oliver  Hasard  Perry^  over  the 
Britiab  fleet   nnaer  command  of  Captain 


Barclay  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Sept. 
10.  1818,  was  celebrated  by  an  historical 
and  educational  exposition  at  Put-In-Bay 
Island  during  the  summer  of  1918  and  a 
dedication  or  a  national  memorial  to  Com- 
modore Perry  and  the  American  seamen 
who  perished  in  that  conflict,  the  remains 
of  many  of  whom  have  reposed  in  un- 
marlced  graves  on  Put-In-Bay  Island  for 
nearly  a  handred  years.  The  memorial  cost 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $250,000. 

The  State  of  oiilo  took  the  initiative  in 
the  project  by  necessary  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  carry  forward  such  plans  as  they  deemed 
advisable,  and  since  that  time  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  lillDOis,  Wisconsin  and 
other  states,  nine  in  all,  by  legislation  and 
the  appointment  of  commissioners,  joined 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  officers  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
were:  President,  William  H.  Relnhart, 
Sandusky ;  Vice-President,  George  H. 
Worthlngham,  Cleveland;  Secretary,  Web- 
ster P.  Huntington.  Columbus;  Treasurer, 
S.  M.  Johannsen,  Put-In-Bay.  Among  tbe 
other  members  of  the  commission  were 
Lieut-Qen.  Nelson  A.  Miles.  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  B.  Clark,  Col.  Henry  Watterson, 
Myron  T.  Herrlck  and  Richmond  P.  Hob- 
son. 

The  exposition  opened  July  4,  1918,  and 
closed  Sept  10.  Its  historical  and  educa- 
tional Interests  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  historical  societies  and  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  the  states  participat- 
ing. The  only  Industrial  feature  related 
to  an  exhibit  for  the  promotion  of  the  ship- 
ping Interests  of  the  great  lakes.  In  con- 
Junction  with  tbe  permanent  memorial  to 
Commodore  Perry  the  exposition  commemo- 
'  rated  the  one  hundredth  anniversay  of  Qen. 
William  Henry  Harrison*s  northwestern 
campaign. 

PerryviUe  (Ky.),  Battle  of.-Oct.  l,  1862, 
the  Confederate  forces  under  Bragg  and 
Klrby  Smith  having  united  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  Bragg  Issued  a  proclamation  calling  the 
people  of  Kentucky  to  his  assistance.  He 
inaugurated  a  provisional  government  at 
Frankfort,  with  Richard  Hawes  as  governor. 
Bueirs  army,  divided  into  three  corps,  under 
McCook.  Gilbert,  and  Crittenden,  advanced 
against  tbe  Confederates  by  way  of  Louis- 
ville. Oct.  8.  McCook's  corps  was  attacked 
near  PerryvUle,  and  after  a  flght  lasting  all 
day  Bragg's  army  was  repulsed.  The  engage- 
ment while  not  general  all  day,  was  severe. 
During  the  night  the  Confederates  retired, 
and  later  retreated  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
leaving  1,200  wounded  and  sick  behind.  The 
Federal  losses  were  916  killed  (including 
Generals  Jackson  and  Terrell),  2,943  wound- 
ed, and  489  missing— a  total  of  4,348.  The 
Confederates  lost  510  killed.  2,635  wounded 
and  251  missing— a  total  of  8,396. 
Persia. — Persia  is  a  kingdom  In  the  west 
of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Russian  Transcaucasia,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian  Transcaspla,  on 
the  east  by  Afghanistan  and  British  Balu- 
chistan :  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  territory  thus  de- 
fined lies,  approximately,  between  44»;63» 
E.  longitude,  and  between  25*'-89'  45'  N. 
latitude,  an  area  of  630,000  square  miles. 
It  is  called  Iran  by  the  natives,  and  Is 
referred  to  In  the  Bible  as  Elam. 

Physical  Features.— The  kingdom  occupies 
the  western  and  greater  portion  ^of  the 
Iranian  Plateau  (which  extends  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris), 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus.    Tbe 
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coast  of  tbe  Caspian  Is  low  lying  and  for^ 
est  clad :  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  Arabian  Sea  are  low  and  sandy,  but 
elsewhere  tbe  country  between  the  moun- 
tain rantres  is  eleyated.  In  the  southeast 
are  two  volcanoes*  Kuh  1  Basman  (dor- 
mant), about  12,000  feet  in  height,  and 
Kuh  i  Nushadar  (active),  a  triple-peaked 
cone  of  12,681  feet.  The  Klsll  txaln,  the 
Herbas,  the  Qurgan  and  the  Atrek  rivers 
flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Many  rivers 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea. 
The  salt  swamps  of  tbe  depressions  of  the 
interior  are  watered  by  many  streams, 
which  soon  lose  themselves  in  the  saline 
swamps  or  dry  salt  area.  There  are  many 
lakes,  the  largest  belne  Lake  Urmia,  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  its  area  being 
close  on  1,000  square  miles  and  Its  waters 
so  salt  that  fish  cannot  live  therein. 

Hintory. — The    country    now    known    as 
Persia  formed  part,  at  various  times,  of  a 


.  ztendlne    _ 

Syria  to  the  Indies.     Attempts  at  a  west- 


(560-528  B.C.)   was  included  in  a  mighty 
empire    extending    from    Asia    Minor    and 


ward  extension  under  Darius  (521-485 
B.C.}  and  Xerxes  (485-465  B.C.)  were 
checked  by  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  battles  of  Marathon  (400),  Thermopy- 
1«  (480),  Salamls  (480)  and  Plate  (479 
B.C.).  Under  a  later  dynasty  (226-651 
A.D.),  known  as  the  Sassanlans  (Assassins 
or  Isma'llltes),  the  Persian  empire  was  ex- 
tended once  again,  to  be  consolidated  by 
Cbosroes  (or  Khosra).  over  an  area  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  Arabia 
into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.  Prom  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  centuries  A.D.  Persia 
fell  under  Moslem  rule,  and  with  a  short 
interval  of  independence  was  afterwards 
overrun  by  the  Mongols  from  the  north- 
east, forming  part  of  the  territories  of 
Jenghis  Khan  at  his  death  in  1272.  A  fur- 
ther period  of  independence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Timar 
(Tamburlane  the  (Sreat),  from  whose  death 
(1405)  to  the  present  time  the  kingdom 
has  been  Independent,  under  the  rule  of 
a  Shah,  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah  (1736- 
1747)  being  the  most  brilliant  in  the  an- 
nals of  modern  Persia.  After  the  death  of 
Nadir,  Afghanistan  asserted  its  independ- 
ence, and  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
the  gradual  decay  of  tbe  kingdom.  The 
rule  of  the  Shah  was  absolute  and  despotic 
from  tbe  earliest  times,  but  many  Internal 
dissensions,  culmlnaiing  In  the  revolution 
of  1905-1 9<>6,  have  marked  the  later  years 
of  Persian  hlstoiy  and  nave  further  weak- 
ened tbe  powers  of  resistance  to  external 
forces.  Owing  to  increasing  popular  discon- 
tent with  a  corrupt  and  Incompetent  ad- 
ministration and  an  extravagant  Court,  a 
nationalist  movement  began  In  December, 
1005.  Owing  to  the  vacillation  of  the 
Shah  and  the  anarchical  state  of  affairs, 
Kngland  and  Russia  made  strong  repre- 
sentations in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  a 
constitutional  regime.  A  Russian  force 
eventually  crossed  the  frontier,  while  the 
revolutions ry  bands  concentrated  on  Tehe- 
ran, which  was  occuoied  without  much 
fighting  on  July  13.  1909.  The  Shah  was 
deposed  by  tbe  National  Council,  and  his 
son,  aged  eleven  years,  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  It  declared  Its  Intention  of 
strengthening  the  army,  punishing  disor- 
ders, reforming  the  police  and  law  courts. 
Improving  education  and  provincial  admin- 
istration, nnd  employlnir  foreien  advisers  In 
certain  oflSces.  In  October,  1910,  England 
demanded  the  restoration  within  three 
months  of  security  on  the  southern  trade 
routes,  falling  which  she  would  take  over 
the  policing  of  the  Bushire-Isfahan  route. 


In  1911  the  ez-8hab  Invaded  Persia  from 
Russian  territory,  but  after  be  was  de- 
feated and  driven  out,  his  followers  con- 
tinued the  struggle.  Russia  and  England 
despatched  further  troops;  and  while  tbe 
Russian  troops  remain  In  the  country,  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn,  as  (^reat 
Britain  preferred  to  give  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment time  to  restore  order  themselves, 
and,  with  that  view,  strongly  support  the 
gendarmerie  being  formed  under  Swedish 
officers. 

Qovemmeni. — In  August,  1906,  the  Shah, 
admitting  the  need  for  reforms,  granted  a 
Constitution.  The  first  elections  for  the 
Mejllss  (National  Council  or  Consultative 
Assembly)  were  held  In  October,  1906.  A 
Cabinet  of  eight  responsible  Ministers  was 
formed  In  September.  1907.  In  October, 
1907,  the  Shan  signed  a  new  Constitution 
limiting  the  sovereign  prerogatives  and  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  and  granting  liberty 
of  conscience,  of  the  person,  of  education, 
of  the  press,  of  association,  and  of  speech. 
But  he  broke  his  pledges  and  violently  dis- 
solved the  Mejllss.  A  fresh  nationalist 
movement  sprang  up,  Tabriz  being  the  cen- 
tre of  revolt.  Ruler :  Sultan  Ahmed  Mlrza, 
Shah  in  Shah  (King  of  Kings)  ;  born  at 
Tabriz,  Jan.  20,  1898;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  July  17,  1909.  Regent :  Aboul  Kas- 
slm  Khan,  Nazer-uI-Mulk ;  appointed  Sept. 
25,  1910.  The  young  King  was  crowned 
at  Teheran  July  21,  1914.  The  Executive 
government  Is  entrusted  to  a  cabinet  of 
seven  ministers. 

Under  the  constitution  outlined  In  the 
rescript  of  Shah  Muhammad  All  (who  al>- 
dlcated  on  July  16,  1909,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son,  the  present  ruler).  Is- 
sued on  August  5,  1906,  a  legislature  (mej- 
llss) was  to  be  inaugurated,  consisting  of 
an  upper  house,  or  Senate,  of  sixty  mem- 
bers (thirty  appointed  and  thirty  elected), 
and  of  a  National  Council  of  1^6  members 
elected  for  two  years  and  meeting  annual- 
ly on  Ocrober  8. 

The  administration  of  Justice  Is  entrust- 
ed to  co-ordinate  authorities,  offences  un- 
der the  written  or  religious  law  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Shelkhs-ul-Islam  and  subordi- 
nate priests,  and  those  against  customary 
law  by  the  governors,  lieutenant-governors 
and  their  subordinates. 

By  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  Aug. 
81,  1907,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  mu- 
tually engaged  to  respect  the  Integrity  and 
Independence  of  Persia,  while  marking  out 
certain  regions  In  southeastern  and  north- 
em  Persia,  in  which  each  had.  for  geograph- 
ical and  economic  reasons,  special  Interests. 
Russia  engaged  not  to  seek  political  or 
commercial  concessions  (for  railways, 
mines,  etc.)  beyond  a  line  running  from 
the  Afghan  frontier  via  Gazlk,  BIrland  and 
Kerman,  to  Bunder  Abbas,  while  Great 
Britain  made  a  like  engagement  as  regards 
a  line  running  from  Kasr-I-Shlrin  via  Isfa- 
han, Yesd  and  Kakhh,  to  the  point  of  In- 
tersection of  the  Russian  and  Afghan  fron- 
tiers. In  the  so-called  Neutral  Zone  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  is  at  liberty  to 
obtain  concessions.  This  Includes  the  prov- 
inces of  Arablstan  and  Pars,  an  area  of 
200,000  square  miles,  containing  a  million 
and  a  half  of  population.  The  Russian 
sphere  covers  300.000  square  miles,  and 
includes  the  provinces  of  Ardalan,  Astra- 
bad,  Azerbaijan,  Gllan,  Ramadan.  Irak 
AJml,  Isfahan,  Karmanshab,  Kasvln. 
Khamseh,  Khorasan,  Lurlstan,  Mazanda- 
ran,  Teheran  and  Yezd.  Karman  Is  solely 
British  and  Kuhlstan  is  Jointly  British  ana 
Russian. 

The  debt  consists  of  Russian  and  British 
loans  to  the  amount  of  some  186,000,000. 
Tbe  capital  Is  Teheran. 
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Diplomatic  relations  with,  2977,  4678, 
4718,  4761,  5088. 

Diplomatic     representation     of,     in 
United  States,  5368. 

Minister  of  United  States  to,  recom- 
mended, 2977. 
Legation  established,  5088. 

Protection   of  American  citizens  in, 
referred  to,  4678. 

Besources  of,  developed  by  American 
citizens,  discnssed,  5471. 

Treaty  with,  2682,  2956. 
Beferred  to,  2977. 
Persia,  Treaties  with. — A  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded  in 
1856.  ProTlslon  Is  made  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  ambassadors  and  diplo- 
matic agents  on  terms  of  the  most  favored 
nation ;  freedom  of  travel  Is  secured  to  all 
citizens,  and  of  trade  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  country  In  which  such  is 
carried  on.  Such  privileges  as  may  at  any 
time  be  conferred  upon  other  powers  are  to 
be  enjoyed  by  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
two  contracting  powers.  No  exceptional 
or  discriminating  tax  upon  import  or  ex- 
port Is  to  be  charged.  Suits  and  disputes 
are  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  Persian 
oflScer  In  the  presence  of  the  consul  or  of 
his  agent  or  representative  at  the  place  of 
consular  residence.  Disputes  between  citl- 
sens  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  settled 
by  and  before  the  consul. 

Disputes  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  subjects  of  other  powers  In 
Persia  are  to  be  settled  by  their  consuls. 
The  goods  and  effects  of  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject dying  In  the  country  of  the  other  shall 
be  delivered  to  his  heirs  or  successors; 
when  such  are  not  represented,  the  effects 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  consul  for  disposi- 
tion. Each  country  shall  appoint  a  diplo- 
matic agent  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  other,  and  three  consuls, 
those  of  the  United  States  to  reside  at 
Teheran,  Bender  Bushlr,  and  Taurls:  those 
of  Persia  at  Washington,  New  York,  and 
New  Orleans.  No  greater  number  of  do- 
DDestlcs  may  be  retained  bv  the  diplomatic 
agent  In  Persia  than  are  allowed  to  Russia 
by  treaty. 

Personal-liberty  Laws.— A  name  given  to 
laws  passed  by  some  of  the  northern  states 
for  the  purpose  of  Impeding  the  operations 
of  *'fugltlve-8lave  laws.*'  In  1840  and  the 
years  Immediately  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto  most  of  the  northern  states  enacted 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  negroes  with- 
in their  borders.  Indiana  and  Connecticut 
had  previously  provided  that  fugitive  slaves 
might  have  trial  by  Jury.  After  the  Prigg 
decision  many  of  the  states  forbade  the 
use  of  their  jalls  for  the  detention  of  fugi- 
tives. The  bitter  opposition  In  the  north 
to  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1850  Induced 
many  of  the  state  legislatures  to  enact 
personal-liberty  laws.  Besides  prohibiting 
the  use  of  state  Jails,  these  laws  forbade 
state  judges  and  officers  to  assist  claim- 
ants or  Issue  writs.  Trial  was  to  be  given 
all  alleged  fugitives.  Such  acts  were  passed 
by  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  island, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin. Kansas.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
heavy  penalties  were  provided  for  their 
violation.  New  Jersey  and  California  alone 
of  the  northern  states  sanctioned  the  re- 
turn of  fugitives.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
people  of  the  South  that  these  laws  were 
In  Tiolatlon  ot  Article  IV.,  section  2,  of  the 


Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  "No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  In  one 
state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
Into  another,  shall,  In  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'* 

Pertlisblrey  The,  appropriation  to  own- 
ers for  detention  of,  recommended, 
3247. 
Pern. — ^Pem  is  a  maritime  country  on  the 
northwest  of  the  South  American  Conti- 
nent, between  1*  Sl'-IT*"  47'  S.  latitude  (the 
territory  between  17»  47'-19'  13'  being  the 
department  of  Tacna,  occupied  by  Chile), 
with  a  coast-line  on  the  Pacific  of  about 
1,200  miles.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ecuador  and  Colombia,  on  the  east  by  Bo- 
livia and  Brasll,  and  on  the  south  by 
Chile. 

PhyBieal  Feature*. — The  country  Is  trav- 
ersed throughout  Its  length  bv  the  Andes, 
running  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
highest  points  being  Huascaran  (22.050 
feet).  Huandoy  (21.100  feet),  Areqnlpa  (or 
MIstI)  volcano  (20,013  feet),  Hualcan  (20,- 
000  feet),  and  Lirlma,  Tocora.  and  Sara- 
sara,  all  over  19,000  feet.  There  are  four 
distinct  regions,  the  co8ta.,we8t  of  the  An- 
des, a  low  arid  desert  except  where  wa- 
tered by  transverse  mountain  streams,  but 
capable  of  Irrigation ;  the  sierra  or  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  punas  or  moun- 
tainous wastes  below  the  region  of  perpet- 
ual snow,  and  the  inward  slopes  and  oound- 
less  forests  of  the  Amasonlan  basin. 

History. — Peru  was  conquered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Francisco  PIxarro, 
who  subjugated  the  Incas  (a  tribe  of  the 
Qnlchua  Indians),  who  had  Invaded  the 
country  some  600  rears  earlier,  and  for 
nearly  three  centuries  Pern  remained  un- 
der the  Spanish  rule.  A  revolutionary 
war  of  1821 -.824  established  its  Independ- 
ence, declared  on  July  28,  1821. 

ABSA  AND  POPULATION 

Area  in    Estimated 
Departments  English  Population 

Sq..Mile8  1906 

Amaioaas 13,941  63,000 

Ancacbs 16.659  317,000 

Apurimac 8,186  133,000 

Arequipa 21,947  172,000 

Ayacucho 18.188  227.000 

Caiamarca 12,545  333,000 

Callao 14  34,000 

Cusco 131,305  313,000 

HuBDcavelica 9,264  168,000 

Huanuco 13,896  109.000 

lea 8,685  68,000 

Junin 23,314  806,000 

Lambayeque. 4,593  93.000 

Libeidad 10.190  188.000 

Lima 13,278  250,000 

Loreto 254,507  120,000 

MadredeDios 24,646  16,000 

Moquegua. 6,714  32,000 

Piura 14.822  154.000 

Puno 41.000  403.000 

San  Martin 31,243  33,000 

Tacna 13,590  39,961 

Tumbes 1,930  8.000 

Total 692.616    3,569.961 

If  the  total  may  be  assumed  at  8.500,- 
000  the  races  may  be  approximately  stated 
at:  Whites.  480.000:  Indians  ((Duichua 
and  Aymarft  tribes  and  "wild"  Indians  of 
the  forests  of  the  eastern  interior),  2,000,- 
000;  Half-castes  (Cholos  or  Spanish  Indi- 
an and  Zambos  or  Spanish  Negro),  875,- 
000;  Negroes,  87,500;  and  Asiatics  (main* 
ly  Chinese),  6^000. 
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Pera— OonMmiedL 

Qitvemment, — ^The  constitution  rests  upon 
the  fundamental  law  of  Oct.  18,  1856 
(amended  Not.  25.  I860),  and  is  that  of  a 
democratic  Republic.  Tiie  President  and 
two  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  for  four 
Tears  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  are 
Ineligible  for  a  succeeding  term  of  oflSce. 
President  (1912-1016)  :  SeTlor  Guillero  Bil- 
llnghurst,  installed  Sept.  25,  1912,  for  foar 
years. 

Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  meets  annually  on 
Independence  Day  (July  28)  for  ninety 
days.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fifty- 
two  members,  the  Chamber  of  116  mem- 
bers, in  each  case  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  all  male  citizens  aged  twenty-one 
who  can  read  and  write  or  possess  a  small 
property   or   tax-paying   qualification. 

There  Is  a  Supreme  Court  at  Lima,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  Con- 

5ress,  and  Superior  Courts  at  Arequipa, 
Lyacucho,  Cajamarca.  Cuzco,  Huaras,  Pi- 
ura,  Puno,  and  Truxillo. 

The  twenty  Departments  and  three  Prov- 
inces are  subdivided  into  Provinces  (110 
in  all),  which  again  are  parcelled  out  into 
850  districts.  At  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  a  Prefect,  with  a  sub-Prefect  over 
each  Province. 

Army. — By  a  law  of  Dec,  27,  1898,  service 
In  the  Army  Is  compulsory  for  all  citizens. 
(For  the  Army,  see  Armies  of  the  World.) 

Vavy, — ^The  Peruvian  Navy  consists  of  2 
modem  protected  cruisers  (Almlrante  Orau 
and  Coronel  Bolognesl),  one  modernized 
cruiser  (Lima),  and  two  submarines;  with 
certain  miscellaneous  craft,  school  ships, 
sailing  vessels,  etc. 

Production  and  Industry. — ^The  eastern 
provinces  are  of  vast  extent  and  fertility 
with  a  tropical  climate,  while  the  valleys 
running  from  the  Andes  to  the  coast  are 
very  fertile  and  are  capable  of  develop- 
ment by  Irrigation.  The  staple  agricultural 
i>roduct  Is  sugar,  while  cotton  Is  grown  In 
arge  and  Increasing  quantities.  The  me- 
dlcmal  products  of  the  eastern  provinces 
are  valuable,  and  include  cinchona  (Peru- 
vian bark),  sarsaparllla,  copaiba,  cocaine, 
etc.  India  rubber  Is  a  product  of  the  Ama- 
zonian bUsin,  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  in- 
creasingly grown,  while  the  sugar  planta- 
tions are  mainly  in  the  costa  west  of  the 
Andes.  The  Live  Stock  includes  herds  of 
guanaco,  llama,  and  alpaca,  the  wool  be- 
ing a  valuable  Item  of  the  export  trade. 
Guano  is  brought  from  the  Lobes  and  other 
Islands  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  mountains  are  Hch  In  minerals, 
among  which  silver,  quicksilver,  copper 
and  coal  (of  Inferior  quality)  are  conspicu- 
ous: while  in  the  department  of  Tumbez, 
In  the  northwest  there  are  Important  beds 
of  petroleum.  <]»old  Is  found  In  many  dis- 
tricts, but  especially  in  the  province  of 
Carabaya,  where  mining  on  an  important 
scale  is  carried  on.  An  American  syndi- 
cate has  bought  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
mineral  zone  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  many 
others  in  neighboring  mining  oistrlcts,  and 
has  constructed  a  railway  from  Oroya  to 
Cerro  de  Pasco. 

There  is  a  lack  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, but  many  openings  exist  for  capital 
so  soon  as  the  rich  land  on  the  inward 
slopes  of  the  Andes  is  taken  up  by  suitable 
colonists. 

The  principal  Imports  are  coal,  cotton, 
woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  drugs, 
earthen  and  stone  wares,  machinery,  ex- 
plosives, metals  and  manufactures  thereof, 
oils,  stationery,  paper  manufactures,  tim- 
ber, and  wheat.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  copper  and  other  ores,  guano,  gold. 


■liver,  cotton,  llama  and  alpaca  wool,  mb* 
ber.  and  cocaine. 

Finance. — ^The  average  revenue  for  four 
recent  years  was  8,164,954  libra,  and  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  time  average 
8,201,372  libra.  The  libra,  the  unit  of 
value,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  pound 
or  $4.8665  of  United  States  money. 

During  September,  1916,  the  (ingress  of 
Peru  had  under  consideration  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  The  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  government  were  as  follows, 
the  amounts  being  in  Peruvian  libra,  which 
are  now  quoted  at  par,  f  4.8665 :  Ministry 
of  Fomento.  £198,736;  Fbreign  Relations, 
£58,667:  Government,  £553.749;  Justice, 
£554.565;  Legislative,  £108,322;  Treasury, 
£1.296,589;  War  and  Marine,  £641,609; 
total  expenditures,  £3,412,237. 

The  estimated  revenues  are  based  on  the 
actual  receipts  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of 
revenues  provided  for  in  recent  laws,  such 
as  the  taxes  on  inheritances  and  mineral 
export  duties.  No  revenue  is  estimated  from 
the  opium  monopoly  this  year,  as  it  Is  the 
desire  of  the  executive  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  this  drug  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  estimated  revenues  were  as  follows: 
Maritime  customs  duties,  £852,680;  fluvial 
duties,  £66,000;  export  duties  on  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  products.  £296,890 ;  taxes, 
£812.587;  monopolies,  £774,500;  postofllce, 
£105.100;  telegraph,  £32,000;  wireless, 
£1,500 ;  impost  on  circular  checks,  £23,000 ; 
education  funds,  £161.500;  various  rev- 
enues, £286,480;  total  revenues,  £3,412,237. 

Cities. — Capital,  Lima,  on  the  mountain 
stream  RImac.  with  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral founded  by  PIzarro  in  1540.  Popu- 
lation (1908)  148,600.  Other  towns  are 
Callao  (34.346),  Arequipa  (40,000),  Cuzco. 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  Ayacu- 
cho  and  Iqultos. 

Peru   (see  also  Peru-Bolivian  Confed- 
eration): 
Alleged  agreement  between  ministers 
of   United    States,    Great   Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  in,  4745. 
Claims  against^f — 
Members  of  Hydrographie  Commis- 
sion of  the  Amazon,  6099. 
United    States,    1594,    2193,   4463, 
4919,  5988,  6092,  6335. 
Arbitration  of,  6335. 
Convention    for    adjustment    of, 
referred  to,  1933,  1944,  2135, 
2193,  2294,  2400,  2586,  3353, 
8381,  3396,  3893,  3987,  5088. 
Amendment   to,  recommended, 
3553. 
Indemnity  paid,  2400. 
Indemnity  stipulated  to  be  paid, 

2586. 
Payment  of  mutual  claims,  3445. 
Claims    of,    against    United    States 
(see  also  Georgiana,  The;  Lizzie 
Thompson,  The) — 
Appropriation  for,  4013. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  3893, 
4013. 
Commercial     relations     with,     1159, 

2745. 
Domestic  disturbances  in,  5960. 
Earthquakes  in,  3885. 
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^ern — Continued, 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  4068,  4247. 
Termination  of,  referred  to,  4919. 
Government  in,  restored,  5088. 
Guano  imported  from.    (See  Guano.) 
Gunboats   constructed    by   Spain    in 
and    near   New   York    to    operate 
against,  discussed,  3987. 
Imprisonment   of  American    citizens 
by,  and  claims  arising  out  of,  5988, 
6092,  6335. 
Lobos  Islands,  discussed.    (See  Lobos 

Islands.) 
Naval    force    of    United    States   on 

shores  of,  875. 
Neutral  rights,  treaty  with,  regard- 
ing, 2953. 
Proceeds  of  cargo  of  the  Macedonian 
seized  in,  by  authorities  of  Chile. 
(See  Macedonian,  The.) 
Bailroads  operated  by  American  cit- 
izens in,  questions  affecting  Ameri- 
can  interests  in  connection  with, 
5470. 
Belations  of,  with  Chile,  referred  to, 

4662,  4673. 
Treaty    with,   transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed by  President — 
Buchanan,  3001. 
Cleveland,  5179,  5369. 
Fillmore,  2600,  2680. 
Grant,  4068,  4212,  4247. 
Pierce,  2952. 
Polk,  2422,  2479. 
Tyler,  1944,  2116,  2135. 
Termination  of — 

Notification    of,    given    by    Peru, 

6335. 
Beferred  to,  4919. 
Vessels  purchased   for,  from  United 

States,  detained,  3831,  3835. 
Vice-President   of,  refuge   given   to, 

by  the  8t.  Lovis,  1133. 
War    between    Chile,    Bolivia,    and, 
4522,  4563,  4628,  4717. 
Claims  of  United  States  arising  out 

of,  4913,  5083,  5369,  5514. 

Conditions   of  peace   proposed  by 

Chile,  discussed,  4662,  4717,  4760. 

Efforts  of  United  States  to  bring 

about     peace,     discussed,     4522, 

4563,  4582,  4662,  4717. 

Stable     government     restored     in 

Peru,  5088. 
Terminated,  4822. 
Treaty  of  peace,  discussed,  4760. 
Pern,   Treaties  with. — ^A  convention  de- 
claring the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea  was 
concluded    in   1856.      Both    parties   recog- 
nise  the   principle   that    free    ships    make 
free  goods  and  that  the  property  of  neu- 
trals on  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not  subject 
to  detention  or  confiscation  unless  contra- 
band of  war.    The  rights  resulting  from  a 
formal  recognition  of  these  principles  shall 
be  conferred  upon  all  other  countries  who 
desire  to   accede.     Arbitration  and   natu- 


ralisation conventions  are  also  In  force. 
(For  extradition  terms  of  1899,  see  Extra- 
dition Treaties.) 

Peru  also  became  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  sev- 
eral republics  of  South  and  Central  America 
for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims  and 
the  protection  of  inventions,  etc.,  which  was 
signed  in  Buenos  Aires  In  1910  and  pro- 
claimed in  Washington  July  29,  1914.  (See 
South  and  Central  America,  Treaties  with.) 

Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  (see  also 
Bolivia;  Peru): 

Dissolution  of,  referred  to,  1751. 

Treaty  with,  1563,  1694   1706. 
Pet  Banks.    (See  Banks,  Pet.) 
Petersburg,  Va.,  explosion  of  mine  in 

front  of,  referred  to,  3471. 
Petersburg  (Va.),  Siege  of.— When  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  May  4.  1864,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  operate  against 
Lee.  he  ordered  Ben.  Butler,  with  the  Army 
of  the  James,  to  proceed  up  the  James  River 
toward  Richmond.  Butler's  army  consisted 
of  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  army  corps, 
under  Generals  GlUmore  and  W.  F.  Smith, 
and  numbered  38.048  officers  and  men  and 
ninety  guns.  May  5,  he  occupied  City  Point 
and  Bermuda  Hundred,  eighteen  miles  south- 
east of  Richmond.  On  the  evening  of  May 
13  and  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  carried 
a  portion  of  the  first  line  of  defenses  of 
Richmond  at  Fort  Darling,  on  Drury's  Bluff. 
On  the  16th  Butler  was  attacked  and  driven 
back  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  June  10  he  sent 
a  force  under  GUlmore  and  Kautz  against 
Petersburg.  The  cavalry  entered  the  town, 
but  were  driven  back,  and  the  expedition 
returned  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  June  15, 
after  a  march  of  fifty-five  miles  from  Cold 
Harbor  in  two  days.  Grant  was  ready  to 
cross  the  James.  The  army  of  130,000  men 
crossed  by  pontoon  bridge  In  three  days. 
The  two  armies  were  now  united  and  pre- 
pared for  final  operations  against  Richmond. 
The  first  step  toward  taking  Richmond 
seemed  to  be  the  occupation  of  Petersburg, 
twenty-two  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  Railroad.  June  16, 
1864,  after  the  Junction  of  the  Army  of  the 
James  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  an 
attack  was  made  on  Petersburg  by  W.  F. 
Smith's  corps.  The  assaults  were  continued 
for  four  days.  Reen  for  cements  were  sent 
from  Richmond  to  defend  the  place,  and  the 
attempts  cost  Grant  7,881  men. 

During  parts  of  June  and  July  a  powder 
mine  was  dug  beneath  portions  of  tne  Pe- 
tersburg In  trench  men  ts.  It  was  Intended  to 
explode  this  and  make  an  assault  through 
the  breach  thus  made.  The  mine,  known 
as   **the  Crater,"   was  charged  with   8,000 

Sounds  of  powder,  and  at  4  o'clock  A.  m., 
uly  30.  1864.  was  exploded.  A  Confederate 
battery  and  niost  of  a  regiment  were  blown 
up.  The  assault,  which  was  made  by  50.- 
000  men  under  Bum  side.  Warren,  and  Ord, 
was  a  total  failure,  and  4,000  men  were 
lost  in  it.  Gen.  Mahone  commanded  the 
Confederate  force  that  recovered  the  line 
broken  by  the  explosion.  During  this  siege 
a  number  of  brilliant  sorties  were  made. 
The  losses  in  Lee's  army  are  not  fully  re- 
ported. Elliott's  brigade  lost  677  men.  Pe- 
tersburg was  not  surrendered  until  April 
3,  1865,  nearly  a  year  afterward. 

Petition. — The  Constitution  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  making  any  law  to  abridge  "the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances."  Feb.  11,  1790,  a 
petition  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
offered  to  Congress,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  slayery.  bat  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  Between  1880  and  1844  numerous  petl- 
tlona  from  Abolitionists  poured  Into  Con- 
gress. May  26.  1886.  the  House  resolved, 
by  a  vote  of  117  to  68.  that  "all  petitions, 
memorials,  resolutions,  propositions,  or  pa- 
pers relating  In  any  way  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  shall, 
without  being  printed  or  referred,  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  be 
taken  thereon."  This  was  the  first  of  the 
famous  "aag  rules"  of  Congress.  John 
Qulncv  Adams  championed  toe  cause  of 
the  Abolitionists  and  opposed  the  gag  rules 
for  ten  years,  finally  securing  their  repeal. 
In  1837  be  presented  a  petition  to  Congress 

8urportlng  to  come  from  slaves.  This  was 
lie  first  of  the  kind  ever  offered,  though  in 
1800  Congress  was  thrown  into  an  uproar 
of  debate  oy  a  petition  from  freed  negroes. 
In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  Dec. 
2,  1835.  President  Jackson  asserted  that 
publlcatlona  addressed  to  the  passions  of 
slaves  and  stimulating  them  to  insurrec- 
tion were  being  circulated  through  the 
malls,  and  suggested  laws  to  prohibit,  un- 
der severe  penalties,  such  circulation 
(1304).  One  of  the  most  noted  laws  under 
this  recommendation  was  the  Atherton  gag. 
Introduced  bv  K.  G.  Atherton,  of  Kew 
Hampshire.  It  wsa  rescinded  In  1845.  The 
rules  of  Congress  now  provide  that  peti- 
tions, when  presented,  shall  be  Indorsed 
with  the  name  of  the  member  presenting 
them  and  the  committee  to  which  they 
were  referred.  They  are  entered  by  the 
Clerk  on  the  Journal  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  proper  committee. 

Petrel,  The»  mentioned,  6297. 
Petroleum.     (See  Paints,  Oils,  ete.) 
Petroleum,  taxation  of,  in  Holland,  ete., 

referred  to,  4979,  4986. 
Pettaqnamscut  Pnrcliasenk-'in  1660 
John  Hull,  who  had  become  well  known 
through  bis  coinage  of  pine-tree  money 
(q.  v.),  organised  a  company  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  from  the  Narragan- 
aett  Indians,  about  Pettaqnamscut  Rock, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Rhode  Island,  be- 
tween Point  Judith  and  Wickford.  About 
the  same  time  lands  near  Wlckford  had 
been  purchased  by  a  company  headed  by 
Humphrey  Atherton.  of  Massachusetts,  the 
two  companies  claiming  the  same  territory. 
When  the  boundary  line  between  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  was  settled,  in 
1662,  the  Atherton  Company  had  Its  re- 
gion placed  under  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1665  the  royal  commission 
ordered  the  Indians  to  return  the  price 
paid  by  the  Atherton  Company,  and  that 
the  lands  be  returned  to  tbem.     The  dla- 

fmted  territory  became  the  King's  _prov- 
nce.  It  was  later  made  part  of  Rhode 
Island  and  was  known  as  King's  County 
until  the  Revolutlnn,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  Washington  County.  It  was 
a  subject  of  contention  between  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  for  fifty  years. 
Pewter  Muggers.— a  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York  City  which  in 
1828  bolted  the  Tammany  candidates. 
These  dissatisfied  Democrats  held  their 
meetings  over  a  resort  In  Frankfort  Street, 
New  York,  locally  famous  for  its  refresh- 
ments served  In  pewter  mugs;  hence  the 
name. 

Philadelphia,  The: 
Attacked  by  vessel  of  Morocco,  352. 
BlBavowia  of,  by  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, 363. 


Wrecked  on  coast  of  Tripoli,  356,  362. 
Claims  of  officers  and  crew  arising 
out  of,  1025. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Occnpatioii  of.— The 
defeat  of  Washington's  army  at  Brandywine 
Creek  and  the  disaster  to  Wayne's  forces  at 
PaoU  rendered  Howe's  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia merely  a  successful  manoBuver. 
Sept.  25,  1777,  he  entered  Germantown,  and 
the  next  day  sent  Comwallls  to  occupy  Phil- 
adelphia. The  occupation  was  effected  with- 
out a  battle. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Centennial    anniversary    of   framing 
Constitution,    proposition    to    cele- 
brate, in,  discussed,  5118. 
Centennial   Exposition   held   in,   dis- 
cussed, 4158,  4215,  4254,  4308. 
Appropriation    for,    recommended, 

4270,  4314. 
Commission,  referred  to,  4272,  4315. 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred 

to,  4311. 
Executive  orders,  regarding,  4235, 

4280. 
Government  aid  to,  recommended, 

4215. 
Proclamation  regarding,  4181. 
Bemoval  of  Government  exhibit  to 
Washington  for  permanent  ex- 
hibit, recommended,  4364. 
Exhibits  of  foreign  nations  con- 
tributed for,  4365. 
Beport  of  board  on  behalf  of  Ex- 
ecutive    Departments,     printing 
and  distribution  of,  recommend- 
ed, 4381,  4429. 
Beport  of  commission,  referred  to, 

4364,  4465. 
Besults  of,   discussed,   4355,   4364, 
4465. 
Congress  assembles  in,  240,  244,  247. 
Courts,  Federal,  in,  provision  for  ac- 
commodation of,  discussed,  2832. 
Appropriation    for,    recommended, 
2899. 
Dry  dock  at,  2414. 
Completed,  2669. 
National  Conference  of  Electricians 

at,  referred  to,  4956. 
Officers    continued    in,   without    con- 
sent of  Senate  referred  to,  3663. 
Post-office  building  to  be  erected  in. 
2911. 
Appropriation    for,    recommended, 
2912. 
Seat  of  Government  transferred  to, 

Washington  from,  281,  295,  298. 
Sickness  prevalent  in,  does  not  pre- 
vent   convening    of    Congress    at, 
240. 
Philippine      Commission,      mentioned. 

6692,  6861. 
Philippines. —  The  Philippine  group,  ly- 
ing off  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  extend- 
ing almost  due  north  and  south  from 
Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  be- 
tween   longitude    116**    40'-126*    34'    and 
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latitude  4»  4a'-21»  IC,  approximately  nnm- 
bers  about  3,141  islanda  and  islets,  of 
which  1,668  are  listed  by  name,  while 
1.473  are,  so  far  as  known,  without  names. 
The  actual  land  area  is  about  115,026 
square  miles.  The  six  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  have 
about  an  equal  area.  The  island  of  Luzon, 
on  which  the  capital  city  (Manila)  is  situ- 
ated, is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and 
wealthiest  member  of  the  group,  being  about 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Min- 
danao is  nearly  as  large,  but  its  population 
la  Tery  much  smaller.  There  are  two  islands 
with  areas  exceeding  10.000  square  miles 
each,  namely,  Luzon  with  40,960,  and  Min- 
danao with  36.202.  There  are  nine  islands, 
each  of  which  has  an  area  of  more  than 
1,000  square  miles  and  less  than  10.000. 
There  are  twenty  between  100  and  1,000 
aqoare  miles,  seyenty-three  between  10 
and  100  square  miles,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  between  1  and  10  square 
miles.  The  remaining  number,  2,775,  or 
•eTcn-elghtba  of  all,  have  areas  less  than 
a  square  mile  each. 

The  area  of  the  larger  islands  with  popu- 
lation ascertained  by  the  latest  United 
States  census  follows: 

Population 

laland  Area  1003 

Luaoo 40,960    3,798,507 

Mindanao 36,292       499,634 

Samar 6,031       222,690 

Panay 4,611       743,646 

Mindoro 3351         

Leyte 2,722       357,641 

Nc«ro8 4381       460.776 

C^ 1,762       562,247 

Bobol 1,441       243,148 

The  -  -    jj^       jg   j|jj_ 

nlla,  V  Other  towns 

are:  I  ).  Llpa   (37,- 

934),  ^as   (33.131), 

San  C  (21,946)  ;  In 

Samar  i  Panay,  Ja- 

niuay  ),  Hollo  (19,* 

054):  ).  CebO  (31,- 

079),  ir     (31,895), 

Sibong  Bay  bay   (22,- 

090), 

Ac  B  was  taken 

In    19<  of   the   Cen- 

sus O  eturned   was 

7,685,'.__,       __  about    seven 

millions  are  more  or  less  civil ized.  The 
wild  tribes  form  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population.  Racially  the  Inhabi- 
tants are  principally  Malays.  The  civil- 
ized tribes  are  practically  all  adherents 
of  the  Catholic  Cfburch.  the  religion  being 
that  introduced  Into  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
Islands  In  1565.  The  Church  has  since 
then  been  a  strong  ruling  power  and  the 

Sriesthood   Is   numerous.     The   Moros   are 
[obammedans. 

The  density  of  population  In  the  Phil- 
ippines Is  67  per  square  mile.  In  Conti- 
nental United  States  It  Is  26  per  square 
mile.  Foreigners  number  about  50X)00,  of 
whom  nearly  three-fourths  are  Chinese. 
EIxduslTe  of  the  army  there  are  8.135 
Americans  In  tbe  Islands,  nearly  one-half 
being  located  In  the  city  of  Manila.  There 
are  about  twenty-flve  different  tribes  In 
the  Islands,  speaking  fifteen  or  sixteen  dis- 
tinct dialects,  the  largest  tribe  being  the 
VIsayans,  who  form  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  civilized  population  (8,219,080). 
The  Tagalogs,  occupying  the  provinces  In 
the  ▼idnlty  of  Manila  (1.469.695),  rank 
second  In  number  and  the  Ilocanos  (808,- 
M2)  the  third. 
Bdacation  has  been  practically  reorgaa- 


Ised  by  the  Americana.  The  total  annual 
enrolment  Is  440,050.  Seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers  are  em- 

?Ioyed.  of  whom  658  are  Americans  and 
,013  Flilplnos.  English  Is  very  generally 
taught,  and  the  next  generation  of  Fili- 
pinos will  probably  speak  that  tongue.  Pau- 
perism Is  almost  unknown  In  the  islands, 
in  1902  there  were  only  1,668  paupers 
maintained  at  public  charge.  Vital  statis- 
tics  are  as  yet  restricted  to  Manila.  The 
death  rate  In  the  city  of  Manila  is  24.20 
per  thousand.  The  birth  rate  Is  86.51  per 
thousand. 

In  1912  there  were  70  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  islands,  19  be- 
ing In  English.  16  in  Spanish,  15  In  na- 
tive dialects,  7  In  Spanish  and  English,  11 
in  Spanish  and  native  dialects  and  2  in 
Spanish.  English,  and  native  dialects.  The 
assessed  real  estate  property  value  In  1912 
was  484,037,827.10  pesos.  The  reported 
value  of  church  buildings,  mostly  Catholic, 
Is  41,698,710  pesos. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  best  In  the  trop- 
ics. The  thermometer  during  July  and  Au- 
gust rarely  goes  below  79*'  or  above  85^. 
The  extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to 
be  61*  and  97%  and  the  annual  mean  81*'. 
Although  agriculture  Is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Filipinos,  yet  only  one-ninth 
of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The 
soil  Is  very  fertile,  and  even  after  deduct- 
ing the  mountainous  areas  It  Is  probable 
that  the  area  of  cultivation  can  be  very 
largely  extended  and  that  the  islands  can 
support  population  equal  to  that  of  Japan 

The  chief  products  are  hemp,  rice,  com, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  cacao,  hemp 
being  the  most  Imoortant  commercial  prod- 
uct and  constituting  43  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  all  exports.  Coffee  and  cotton 
were  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities 
— the  former  for  export  and  the  fatter  for 
home  consumption ;  but  the  coffee  plant  has 
been  almost  exterminated  by  insects  and 
the  home-made  cotton  cloths  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  competition  of  those 
Imported  from  England.  The  rice  and 
com  are  principally  produced  In  Luzon 
and  Mindoro  and  are  consumed  in  the 
Islands.  The  cacao  Is  raised  In  the  south- 
era  islands,  the  best  quality  of  it  at  Min- 
danao. The  sugar  cane  Is  raised  In  tbe 
Visavas.  The  hemp  is  produced  In  South- 
ern Luzon,  Mlndaro.  the  Visayas.  and  Min- 
danao. It  is  nearly  all  exported  In  bales. 
Tobacco  is  raised  In  many  of  the  islands, 
especially  Luzon  and  Negros. 

In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1913,  the 
exports  or  domestic  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Philippines  were  |25.- 
860,646,  and  the  total  Imports  from  tbe 
Philippines  for  the  same  period  were  $21,- 
010.248. 

The  Imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries,  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  were 

§30.948,498,  and  the  exports  were  S33.- 
34.438.  The  principal  foreign  countries 
trading  with  tne  Philippines  are  Qreat 
Britain,  French  Bast  Indies,  China,  and 
Snain. 
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Pliilippiiiee— OoiiHfHietf. 
ber,  1908,  by  Henry  Clay  Ide  In  1006, 
James  F.  Smith  in  1906,  W.  Cameron 
Forbes  in  1900,  and  Francis  Burton  Harri- 
son in  1913.  The  goyernment  was  com- 
posed of  a  CiTli  Governor  and  seven  com- 
missioners, of  whom  four  were  Americans 
and  three  Filipinos.  By  act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  11,  1908,  the  commission 
was  increased  bv  one  member,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  making  the  com- 
mission nine  members  in  all,  including  the 
Qovemor-Oeneral,  who  is  President  of  the 
Philippine  Commission.  There  are  four 
executive  departments — Interior.  Finance 
and  Justice,  Commercial  and  Police,  and 
Public  Instruction.  There  are  thirty-eight 
provinces,  each  with  a  Governor,  a  Treas- 
urer, and  prosecuting  attorney  (provincial 
fiscal].  Local  governments  have  Seen  estab- 
lished in  abouc  71.5  towns.  The  officials 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Councilmen  (the  latter  varying  In  number 
according  to  the  population)  and  are  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  municipality 
and  serve  for  four  years.  The  Judiciary 
consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  seven 
Judges :  Courts  of  First  Instance,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Courts,  and  a  Court  of  Land 
Registration.  There  are  seventeen  Judicial 
Districts.  In  each  province  there  Is  a  Court 
of  First  Instance  and  a  Court  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  each  organized  munici- 
pality in  every  province  where  there  is  a 
Court  of  First  Instance.  Two  resident  com- 
missioners are  elected  to  represent  the 
islands  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  The  Presidential  appointees 
are  members  of  the  Commission. 

In  March,  1907,  the  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress,  directed 
the  Commission  to  call  a  general  election 
of  delegates  to  a  Philippine  Assembly.  The 
new  Assembly  was  chosen  July  30,  and  was 
opened  October  16  by  Secretary  of  War 
Taf  t.  The  total  vote  recorded  at  the  elec- 
tion for  delegates  was  104.000,  which  is 
only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
second  election  was  held  on  November  2. 
1909.  The  number  of  persons  registered 
was  208,845  and  the  number  of  votes  cast 
192.975,  which  Is  2.81  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  third  election  was  hell 
on  June  4.  1912.  Incomplete  returns 
showed  248.154  registered  voters  and  235,- 
786  votes  cast.  By  act  of  February  15, 
1911,  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Assem- 
bly are  elected  for  four  years  from  the  16th 
day  of  October  following  their  election,  and 
the  resident  commissioners  for  four  years, 
their  term  of  office  beginning  on  March  4 
following  their  election.  Toe  next  elec- 
tion will  take  place  about  June  1.  1916. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Slxty-flrst  Con* 
gress  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  Au- 
gust 5,  1909,  readjusting  the  custom  duties 
on  Imports  from  all  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  on  the  basis  generally  of  re- 
ductions. By  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  28,  1912,  the  act  of  July  1,  1902, 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  dvll  government  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  was  amended  to  read :— "That 
all  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
continuing  to  reside  therein  wno  were  Span- 
ish subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  then 
resided  in  said  islands,  and  their  children 
born  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protecr 
tion  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
shall  have  elected  to  pzes^rve  their  alle* 
glance  to  the  Crown  of-  Spain.  Provided, 
That  the  Philippine  |l>egl8lature  Is  authorr 
ized  to  provide  oy  law  for  the  acquisition 


of  Philippine  citizenship  by  those  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  who  do  not  come 
within  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  natives 
of  other  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  other  persons  residing  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  who  could  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  If  residing  therein. 

The  Philippine  Constabulary,  which  is 
distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago  In 
119  stations,  consists  of  828  oflfcers  and 
4,157  enlisted  men. 

There  are  in  operation  587  post-offices, 
free  delivery  municipal  letter-carrier  service 
in  397  municipalities,  253  money-order  of- 
fices, and  47  postal-savings  banks,  with  35.- 
802  accounts.  Of  the  35,751  depositors,  29,- 
555  are  Filipinos. 

The  total  kllometreage  of  telegraph  and 
cable  lines  on  June  30,  1912,  was  9.010.84. 
and  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  267. 
There  are  also  four  wireless  stations  oper- 
ated. The  toUl  kllometreage  of  railroads 
in   operation   Is   1,014.3. 

Of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the .  legis- 
lative authority  in  the  Islands  during  the 
last  two  years  might  be  mentioned  that 
fixing  the  gold-standard  fund  at  a  sum 
equal  to  35  per  cent  of  the  money  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  In 
circulation  and  available  for  that  purpose, 
exclusive  of  the  sliver  certificates  in  circu- 
lation protected  by  gold  reserve ;  that  pro- 
viding for  the  apportionment  between  the 
Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments of  taxes  paid  by  grantees  or  fran- 
chises; that  embodying  certain  provisions 
concerning  the  building  and  operation  of 
railroads,  and  that  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  irrigation  system. 

The  Philippine  islands  came  Into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Spain  through  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  Dec.  10.  1898.  Two  days  before 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  Filipinos, 
under  Agulnaldo,  attacked  the  American 
soldiery  In  Manila  and  an  Insurrection  was 
set  on  foot  which  lasted  for  two  years. 

Philippine  Independence. — ^The  Philippine 
bill  as  reported  from  conference,  with  the 
Clarke  amendment  providing  for  Independ- 
ence of  the  Islands  within  four  years  elimi- 
nated, but  containing  a  promise  of  freedom 
whenever  the  Filipinos  nave  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  maintain  a  stable  govern- 
ment, finally  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
August  16  and  passed  the  House  August  18, 
1916.  The  vote  was  37  to  22  in  the  Sen- 
ate. All  those  who  voted  for  the  measure 
were  Democrats  and  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-two  Senators  who  opposed  the  bill 
were  Republicans.  The  only  Democrat  to 
vote  against  the  bill  was  Senator  Lane  of 
Oregon.  The  Philippine  Commission,  which 
had)  been  in  charge  of  the  islands'  affairs 
since  their  annexation,  was  dissolved  by  the 
bill.  In  its  place  was  set  up  in  general 
legislative  control  of  the  Philippine  legisla- 
ture of  two  houses-— both  elected  by  the 
native  people.  Twenty-four  of  the  twenty- 
six  members  of  the  upper  bouse,  or  Senate, 
are  now  chosen  by  the  electorate.  All  were 
formerly  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 
In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  offering 
as  wide  an  opportunity  as  possible  for  self- 
education  in  government,  the  electoral  fran- 
chise was  also  extended  to  include  all  those 
who  speak  and  write  a  native  dialect  For- 
merly property  ownership  or  the  ability  to 
speag  and  write  Ehiglish  or  Spanish  were 
the  requirements.  The  change  Increased 
the  electorate  from  250.000  to  approxi- 
mately 800.000  or  900,000  voters.  The 
executive  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Public  Instruction,  were  placed 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Le^slature. 
The  Vioe-Govemor  is  to  be  head  of  that 
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department.  He,  wltb  the  Ctoyemor-Gen- 
eraL  an  auditor,  assistant  auditor,  and  tbe 
Josaces  of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  tbe 
only  officers  appointed  l^  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Governor-General 
baa  the  same  veto  power  oyer  tbe  native 
Legislature  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  American  form  of  government. 
and  all  acts  of  tbe  Philippine  Government 
are  subject  to  the  Jurisdicfion  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Americans  on  the  islands 
are  required  to  give  up  American  citizenship 
before  voting  there.  President  Wilson 
signed  the  biU  August  29. 

Trade  ¥>ith  the  VniieA  Btaiet. — ^The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  Into  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1918  was  S25,384J93p  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  |21.010p248  were  sent  thltbei^a 
balance  of  $4,374,645  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

Pbflippine  lalandB: 

Administration  of,  6661,  6663,  6800. 

Amnesty  proclaimed  for  insurgents, 
6690. 

Army  of  United  States  in,  6694,  6720, 
6947. 

Cable  eommonications  with,  recom- 
mended, 6348. 

Cattle  plague  in,  7015. 

Civil  and  military  government  in, 
6692,  6720,  6740,  6815,  6861,  6886, 

Commissioners  to,  and  duties  of,  set 
forth  by  President,  6584. 

Contributions  to  be  levied  upon.  (See 
Military  occupation  of,  post) 

Cruelty  by  soldiers  in,  6720. 

Disasters  to  agriculture  in,  7015. 

Distress  in,  6732,  6738. 

En^editions  to,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Merritt,  6315. 

Education  in,  7015. 

Eulogy  of  civil  servants  in,  6229. 

Extension  of  debt  limit  recommend- 
ed, 7689. 

Force,  etc,  suggestions  from  com- 
manders regarding,  requested  by 
President,  6580. 

Free  trade  with,  proposed,  7017,  7050, 
7374. 

Friars'  lands,  disposition  of,  7689. 

Gen.  Otis  directed  to  avoid  conflict 
with  insurgents  in,  6584. 

Government  for.  (See  Military  occu- 
pation of,  post.) 

Grants  of  public  or  corporate  rights 
in,  order  regarding,  6583. 

Military  occupation  of,  by  United 
States  and  government  for,  or- 
ders regarding,  6569,  6571,  6572, 
6581. 
Joint  occupation  with  insurgents 
not  to  be  permitted,  6579. 

Naturalization  of  natives  recom- 
mended, 7689. 

Naval  base  in,  proposed,  6806. 

Oath  of  allegiance  to  United  States 
taken  by  insurgents.  6692. 

Peaee  in,  6692,  6720,  7015. 


Progress  of,  6928,  7015,  7017,  7051, 

Proposed  scientiflc  surveys  in,  .6944. 
Bevenue  of,  7015. 

Self-government  of,  6929,  7911,  8017. 
Tariff  in,  6738,  7050,  7374,  7380,  7406, 

7516. 
Troops  to  Iloilo,  order  to  send,  6583. 
Value  of,  6928. 

Vessels   of  Spain   from,  discriminat- 
ing duties  on,  suspended  by  proc- 
lamation, 5155. 
Victory  of — 
American   squadron    over   Spanish 
fleet    in   bay   of    Manila    dis- 
cussed, 6297.  6315. 
Commander  of  American  squad- 
ron— 
Appointed  acting  rear-admiral, 

6297,  6568. 
Sword  to  be  presented  to,  and 

medals  to  men  under,  6302. 
Thanks   of    Congress    to,    and 
men  under,  6298. 
Becommended,  6297. 
Eeply  of,  6302. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered, 
6568. 
Beferred  to,  6297. 
Commander  of  the  Hugh  McCuU 
loch,  in  recognition  of  services 
of,  recommended,  6305. 
American  squadron  and  land  forces 
at  Manila  discussed,  6319. 
Thanks    of    President    tendered 
commanders  and  men,  6579. 

PhoBniz,  Arizona,  office  of  Surveyor- 
General  located  at,  6704. 
Pbonograpb. — ^The  word  phonograph  is  in- 
discriminately applied  to  all  talking  ma- 
chines or  Instruments  used  for  the  repro- 
duction of  previously  recorded  sounds, 
whether  of  the  voice  or  of  musical  Instru- 
ments. A  pencil  attached  to  one  prong  of 
a  tuning  fork  and  passed  lightly  over  a 
sheet  of  paper  while  the  fork  vibrated  pro- 
duced the  first  recorded  sound.  The  earliest 
device  for  registering  speech  was  made  by 
Leon  Scott  in  1855.  He  called  his  machine 
the  phonautograpb.  It  consisted  of  a  sort 
of  cone,  the  larger  end  of  which  was  open 
to  receive  the  sound.  From  tbe  smaller 
enclosed  end,  projected  a  tube,  across  which 
was  stretched  a  flexible  membrane.  To  this 
membrane  was  attached  a  bristle  which 
moved  in  consonance  with  the  slightest  mo- 
tion of  the  membrane.  In  front  of  the 
membrane  was  a  horizontal  cylinder  or  roll 
of  paper  covered  with  lampblack,  against 
which  the  bristle  touched  lightly.  Sound 
waves  entering  the  open  end  of  tbe  cone 
were  transmitted  to  the  bristle  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  membrane,  and  as  the  blackened 
cylinder  was  made  to  revolve  and  advance 
slowly  the  faintly  moving  bristle  cut 
through  the  lampblack,  leaving  a  white 
wavy  line  which  was  an  exact  graphic  rec- 
ord of  the  sounds  entering  tbe  cone. 

In  1877  Edison  constructed  a  form  of  this 
machine,  substituting  a  metal  diaphragm 
for  the  membrane,  a  sharp  metallic  point  for 
the  bristle  and  a  wax  or  tin-foil-covered 
cylinder  for  the  lampblack  coated  paper.  In 
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Phonograph — Continued, 
this  machine  the  microscopic  sound  waves 
were  indented  instead  of  traced  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder. 

By  reversing  the  machine  and  causing  the 
metal  point  to  retrace  the  indentations  pre- 
ylously  made  in  the  cylinder  the  original 
Bound  was  reproduced  by  the  diaphragm. 

Charles  S.  Tainter  and  C.  A.  Bell  In  1885 
substituted  a  wax  cylinder  for  the  tin-foil, 
and  an  up  and  down  line  was  cut  rather 
than  indented  in  the  wax. 

In  1887  Dm  11  Berliner,  a  German-Ameri- 
can of  Philadelphia,  patented  the  gramo- 
phone, wherein  the  sound  waves  of  a  dia- 
f»hragin  are  recorded  on  a  disk  as  a  wavy 
Ine  in  a  horizontal  plane,  instead  of  as  a 
vertical  cut  in  a  cylinder.  As  this  line  is 
cut  in  a  continuous  spiral,  no  feed  screw 
is  necessary  to  propel  the  metal  point  or 
the  recorded  sound  waves,  only  a  clock 
spring  being  necessary  to  rotate  the  disk. 
This  was  incorporated  in  the  machine  by 
Eldridge  R.  Johnson.  With  the  expiration 
of  the  Tainter  and  Bell  patents  on  wax 
records  the  etching  process  was  abandoned 
for  the  wax  cutting  process,  which  now  be- 
came common  property,  but  horizontal  re- 
cording was  retained.  Berliner  made  elec- 
trotyped  reverses  of  these  wax  records,  and 
from  the  plates  so  obtained  duplicate  copies 
of  the  records  may  be  turned  out  like 
printed  sheets  from  the  printing  press.  The 
records,  formerly  stamped  in  celluloid  or 
vulcanized  rubber,  are  now  printed  on  light 
fibrous  compositions  similar  to  paper  pulp 
coated  with  shellac. 

The  manufacture  of  disk  records  began 
in  1897,  and  soon  became  recognized  as  an 
important  industry.  The  cylinder  machines 
remained  in  use  under  the  names  dictaphone 
and  dictograph,  and  are  used  for  recording 
conversation  for  future  reproduction,  sucn 
as  testimony,  instruction,  commercial  corre- 
spondence, etc.,  and  the  reproductions  have 
been  accepted  as  legal  evidence  by  Judges  of 
criminal  courts. 

Opera  singers,  orators,  musicians,  orches- 
tras, bands,  and  other  entertainers  were 
soon  in  demand  for  making  records  for  re- 
production, and  the  voice  that  once  en- 
thralled a  contemporaneous  audience  but  a 
brief  hour  may  now  become  immortal  and 
be  heard  by  millions  after  life  has  left  the 
human  tones.  The  field  thus  widened  has 
afforded  new  and  increased  popularity  and 
earning  power  for  all  who  sing  or  talk  or 
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Plankeshaw     Indians.      (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Pichon,  Oltisen,  letter  of  Charles  M. 
Talleyrand     to,     regarding     United 
States  ministers  to  France,  273. 
Piegan  Indians.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Pierce,  Franklin.— 1863-1867. 
Seventeenth   Administration — Democratic. 

Vice-Prt9ident—Wiinam  R.   King. 
Secretary  of  State — 

William  L.  Marcy. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

James  Guthrie. 
Secretary  of  War— 

Jefferson  Davis. 
Secretary  of  the  Navu — 

James  C.   Dobbin. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

Robert    McClellan. 
Poetmaster-Oeneral — 

James  Campbell. 
Attomey-Oenerai — 

Caleb  Cushing. 
Nomination. — Pierce  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat.  At  tue  national  convention 
which  met  at  Baltimore  In  June,  1852.  thir- 
ty-five ballots  were  taken  for  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  without  a  choice  being 
reached  and  without  mention  of  Pierce's 
name.  Up  to  that  point  Lewis  Cass  and 
James  Buchanan  were  leaders  in  the  bal- 
loting. Virginia  then  presented  Pierce's 
name  and  he  was  chosen  on  the  forty- 
ninth  ballot. 

Platform.— The  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  commended  rigid  economy  in 
public  expenditure  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
and  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt ;  opposed  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem as  beins  unconstitutional;  favored 
free  Immigration  and  ease  of  naturaliza- 
tion; deprecated  Federal  Interference  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  especially  in  imposing 
restrictions  upon  slave-holding;  supported 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  characterized  the 
war  with  Mexico  as  Just  and  necessary ; 
and  condemned  monopolies  and  exclusive 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

OppoHtion.— The  Whig  National  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  in  June,  1852,  nominated 
General  Winfleld  Scott  on  the  fifty-third 
ballot,  over  Millard  Fillmore  and  Daniel 
Webster.  The  party  stood  upon  a  plat- 
form embodying  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution;  freedom  from  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  countries;  a  tariff  for 
revenue  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  industry ;  internal  Improvements, 
and  support  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 
The  Free-Soil  Democrats  met  at  Pittsburg 
In  August,  1852,  and  nominated  John  P. 
Hale,  on  a  platform  setting  forth  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution ;  **no  more 
slave  states,  no  slave  territory,  no  nation- 
alized slavery,  ana  no  national  legislation 
for  the  extradition  of  slaves'* ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery ;  the  repugnance  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  to  the  Constitution ;  the 
inconsistence  with  Democracy  of  the  Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850;  the  natural 
right  of  all  men  to  the  soil ;  the  holding  In 
trust  of  the  public  lands  for  the  landless 
settlers;  the  keeping  of  government  funds 
separate  from  banking  Institutions;  the 
provision  by  Congress  of  internal  Improve- 
mencs;  the  hostility  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic party  to  both  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats;  and  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  party  in  the  phrase  ^'Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,   Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men.*' 

Vote. — ^The  popular  vote  in  thirty-one 
states — California  participating  for  the 
first  time— gave  Pierce,  1,601,274;  Scott, 
1,886,580;   and  Hale,   155,825.     The  elec^ 
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toral  vote,  counted  on  Feb.  9,  1858,  gave 

Pierce  254  votes,   and  Scott   42. 

Party  AfUliaHon. — Pierce  gave  his  earliest 
political  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  General 
Jackson,  whom  he  snnnorted  throiighout. 
In  Congress  he  opposed  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Colnmbia, 
and  the  policy  of  internal  improvements. 
When  he  left  Congress  and  retired  tempo- 
rarily to  private  life,  he  favored  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas;  and  led  the  Democrats 
of  his  state  in  the  memorable  struggle 
against  John  P.  Hale.  In  1850,  he  reluc- 
tantly supported  the  several  compromise 
measures.  Including  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
and  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
state.  He  was  thus  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  principles  enunciated  by  his  party  when 
elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Political  Oomplewion  of  Congress. — In  the 
Thirty-third  Congress  the  Senate  was  com- 
posea  of  62  members,  of  whom  38  were 
Democrats,  22  Whigs,  and  2  Free-Soil. 
The  House  was  composed  of  234  mem- 
bers, of  whom  159  were  Democrats,  71 
Whigs,  and  4  Free-Soil.  In  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress  the  Senate,  of  62  members, 
was  made  up  of  42  Democrats,  15  Republi- 
cans, and  5  Americans.  The  House,  of  234 
members,  was  divided  as  follows:  83  Dem- 
ocrats, 108  Republicans,  and  43  Americans. 

Finance, — The  platform  of  the  Democratic 
party  upon  which  Pierce  was  elected  com- 
mitted the  administration  to  a  policy  of 
rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  funds.  The  practice  of  this  econ- 
omy, and  opposition  to  internal  improve- 
ments, curtailed  the  expenditure  and  left 
a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  which  was 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
and  made  the  sublect  of  an  argument  In 
favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The 
condition  of  the  public  finances  is  re- 
ferred to  and  discussed  in  each  of  the  an- 
nual messages,  but  as  the  statements  cover 
dissimilar  periods,  the  following  table  will 
better  show  the  financial  status  of  the 
country  during  the  administration  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year : — 

Public  Debt,  Receipts, 

Y  JBX.  Less  Cash,  Total  Net. 

in  Treasury.  Ordinary. 

1853 159.803,117.70      $61,587,032.00 

1854 , 42,242.222 .42        73.800,341 .00 

1855 35.586,956.56        6.5,350.575.00 

1856 10.065,953.01        74,066,609.00 

Expenditures,  Total  Money 

Year.                           Total  Net,  in  Circul»- 

Ordinary.  taon. 

1853 S44.078.156. 00  $402,238,107.00 

1854 51,967,528.00  425,551.240.00 

1855 56.316,198.00  418.020.247.00 

1856 66.772,528.00  425.846.625.00 

Foreign  Policy. — In  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress (page  2730)  President  Pierce  advo* 
cated  the  cultivation  of  peace  with  the 
nations  of  the  world.  ue  said:  "The 
rights,  security  and  repose  of  this  Con- 
federacy reject  the  Idea  of  interference  or 
colonization  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by 
any  foreign  power  beyond  present  Juris- 
diction as  utterly  inadmissible."  During 
this  administration,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were 
signed.  Among  the  most  important  of  them 
was  that  witn  Japan  by  Commodore  Per- 
ry; the  settlement  with  Great  Britain  of 
the  fisheries  rights  in  Canada,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Gadsden  Treaty  with  Mexico.  Complica- 
tions with  Nicaragua  caused  the  bombard- 
ment of  Grey  town  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
by  the  United  States  vessel  Cyane,  in  re- 
taliation for  property  stolen  from  Amerl- 
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cans;  and  in  1856,  William  Walker  con- 
ducted a  filibustering  expedition  against 
Nicaragua  with  such  temporary  success 
that  President  Pierce  recognized  the  Min- 
ister sent  by  him  to  the  United  States. 
The  British  Minister  and  the  Consuls  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati 
were  dismissed  by  President  Pierce  for 
complicity  in  recruiting  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Crimean  War.  In  1854  and 
1855.  Bills  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  systems  were 
signed  by  the  President  In  1855.  The  at- 
tempts to  gain  Cuba  from  Spain,  In  which 
the  Ostend  Manifesto  iq.  v.)  was  an  inci- 
dent, in  1854.  proved  abortive  by  reason 
of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  European 
powers  and  the  excitement  at  home  over 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  In  his  Fourth 
Annual  Address  he  said  (page  2950)  :  **Iu 
foreign  relations  we  have  to  attemper  our 

K>wer  to  the  less  happy  condition  of  other 
epubllcs  in  America  and  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  calmness  and  conscious  dig- 
nity of  right  by  the  side  of  the  greatest 
and  the  wealthiest  of  the  Empires  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Slavery,-^Jn  his  Inaugural  Address  (page 
2730)  the  President  set  forth  his  convic- 
tion that  slavery  was  constitutional,  as 
was  also  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  and  de- 
nounced slavery  agitation.  "Such,"  he 
says,  "have  been,  and  are,  my  convictions, 
and  upon  them  I  shall  act.  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  question  is  at  rest,  and 
that  no  sectional  or  ambitious  or  fanatical 
excitement  may  again  threaten  the  durabil- 
ity of  our  institutions  or  obscure  the  light 
of  our  prosperity."  Doubtless  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  hopes  and  wishes,  but  the 
enforcement  of  his  policies  was  fraught 
with  tremendous  and  lasting  results.  The 
two  most  important  pre-slavery  measures 
supported  by  the  Pierce  administration 
were  the  Ostend  Manifesto  and  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill.  President  Pierce  re- 
views the  historical  and  constitutional  as- 
pects of  slavery  in  his  Third  Annual 
Message  (page  2860).  and,  in  concluding 
his  denunciation  of  abolitionist  reformers, 
says;  "1  know  that  the  Union  is  a  thou- 
sand times  stronger  than  all  the  wild  and 
chimerical  schemes  of  social  change  which 
are  venerated  one  after  another  in  the 
unstable  minds  of  visionary  sophists  and 
interested  agitators." 

In  his  Fourth  Annual  Message  (page 
2030)  he  is  especially  severe  in  his  ar- 
raignment of  tne  slavery  reformers,  of 
whom  he  said ;  "They  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  change  In  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  white  and  black  races  in  the  slave-hold- 
ing states  which  they  would  promote  is  be- 
yond their  lawful  authority;  that  to  them 
It  is  a  foreign  object ;  that  it  cannot  be 
effected  by  any  peaceful  instrumentality 
of  theirs;  that  for  them  and  the  states  of 
which  they  are  citizens  the  only  path  to 
its  accomplishment  is  through  burning  cit- 
ies, and  ravaged  fields,  and  slaughtering 
populations,  and  all  there  is  most  terrible 
in  foreign,  complicated  with  civil  and 
servile,  war:  and  that  the  first  step  in 
the  attempt  Is  the  forcible  disruption  of  a 
country  embracing  In  its  broad  bosom  a 
degree  of  liberty  and  an  amount  of  indi- 
vidual and  public  prosperity  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  history,  and  substituting 
in  its  place  hostile  governments,  driven  at 
once  and  Inevitably  into  mutual  devasta- 
tion and  fratricidal  carnage,  transforming 
the  new  peaceful  and  felicitous  brotherhood 
into  a  vast  permanent  camp  of  armed  men, 
like  the  rival  monarchies  of  Europe  and 


But    for   the    wanton    opening   of   the 
Blayery   qneation,    Pierce's    admmfaitratlon 
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would  have  been  one  of  the  most  creditable 
in  the  nation's  history.  But  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  popu- 
lar excitement  attending  the  whole  question 
of  slavery  the  defection  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  In  1856  would  liaye  been 
at  least  longer  delayed. 

Internal  Improvements. — In  his  First  An- 
nual Message  (page  2751)  President  Pierce 
declares  that  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements "has  stood  as  a  deep  graven 
line  of  division  between  statesmen  oi  emi- 
nent ability  and  patriotism" ;  refers  to 
President  Jackson's  message  of  May  27. 
1830,  on  the  suk)Jcct;  and  asks  Congress 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  adopting  a  settled  standard  of 
action.  In  vetoing  certain  bills  making 
appropriations  for  works  coming  under  this 
head  (page  2790).  the  President  fully  dis- 
cusses the  several  phases  of  the  question 
and  clearly  defines  his  opposing  attitude, 
summing  up  with  these  words:  *'On  the 
other  hand,  so  long  as  these  Improvements 
are  carried  on  by  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  the  benefits  will  continue  to  In- 
ure to  those  alone  who  enjoy  the  facilities 
afforded,  while  the  expenditure  will  be  a 
burden  upon  the  whole  country  and  the 
discrimination  a  double  injury  to  places 
equally  requiring  improvement,  but  not 
equally  favored  oy  appropriations."  He 
seeks  to  illustrate  the  diflaculty  of  knowing 
what  improvements  may  properly  be  pro- 
vided by  the  national  government  and  what 
should  be  left  to  individual  or  state  enter- 
prise, by  concrete  examples  of  railroads 
and  harbor  improvements.  Again,  in  1856, 
several  bills  of  the  same  nature  were  ve- 
toed by  the  President.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
of  the  vetoed  measures  during  this  admin- 
istration were  bills  of  this  nature. 

Commerce, — In  his  Second  Annual  Mes- 
sage (page  2808)  President  Pierce  was 
able  to  say:  "Our  foreign  commerce  has 
reached  a  magnitude  and  extent  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  maritime  power 
or  the  earth,  and  exceeding  that  of  any 
other.**  Especial  emphasis  was  laid  in  this 
message  upon  the  necessity  of  securing 
by  treaty  with  the  other  world  powers  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  as  the  best  means  of  conserv- 
ing the  commercial  Interests  and  safety  of 
the  country.  Great  progress  was  made  by 
the  administration  in  securing  from  Euro- 
pean nations  a  treaty  agreement  to  the 
principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods, 
except  in  the  case  of  articles  contraband 
of  war,  and  that  neutral  property  other 
thnn  contraband,  though  on  Doard  enemy's 
ships,  shall  be  exempt  from  confiscation. 
The  condition  of  the  commercial  aspects 
of  the  country  during  the  four  years^  ad- 
ministration is  presented  In  the  following 
table: 

1853  1854 

Imports $268,777,205    $297,803,794 

Ezporto 203,489,282      237,043.764 

Miles  of  Railway 15.360  16.720 

Tons  of  Vessels  BuUt.  427,494  536.046 

No.  of  Immigrants.. . .  368,645  427,833 

1855  1856 

Imports $257,808,708    $310,432,310 

Exports 218.909.503      281.219.423 

Miles  nf  Railway 18.374  22,016 

Tons  of  Vessels  Built.  583.460  469.293 

No.  of  Immigrants. . . .  200.877  195.857 

Tarilf. — In  his  First  Annual  Message, 
President  Pierce  (page  2747)  asks  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of 
a  decrease  in  duties,  in  view  of  the  sur- 
plus In  the  Treasury.  Again,  In  his  Third 
Annual  Message  he  says  (page  2871)  :    "The 


conspicuous  fact  that  the  annual  revenue 
from  all  sources  exceeds  by  many  mlUionB 
of  dollars  the  amount  needed  for  a  prudent 
and  economical  administration  of  public 
affairs,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  an  early  revision  and  reduction  of 
the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports.'*  In  his 
Fourth  Annual  Message  (page  2941)  he 
urges  a  reduction  so  that  the  revenue 
from    customs    should    not    exceed    forty- 


eight  or  fifty  millions.  Congress  according- 
ly passed  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  "re- 
ducing the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes.*' 

Army.— In  his  Second  Annual  Message 
President  Pierce  (page  2819)  urges  that 
the  forces  be  increased  to  prevent  the 
Indian  atrocities  on  the  frontier,  and  adds : 
"Without  Increase  of  the  military  force 
these  scenes  will  be  repeated,  it  Is  to  be 
feared,  on  a  larirer  scale  and  with  more  dis- 
astrous consequences."  At  the  previous 
session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Army,  which  the  President  reports 
"has  had  beneficial  results,  not  only  in  fa- 
cilitating enlistments,  but  in  obvious  im- 
provement in  the  class  of  men  who  enter 
the  service."  He  regrets  that  the  increase 
had  not  been  extended  to  the  officers.  To 
meet  the  present  needs  of  the  nation,  he 
asks  for  four  new  regiments,  two  of  in- 
fantry and  two  of  cavalry.  Several  sug- 
S:estions  are  made  in  this  message  to  re- 
orm  the  Army  organisation,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  the  creation  of  a  retired 
list  in  order  to  provide  for  officers  who, 
having  rendered  distinguished  or  even 
meritorious  service.  woul<L  by  the  standard 
of  seniority  be  promoted  to  posts  which 
impairment  by  age  would  render  them  unfit 
to  fill.  He  asks  that  a  test  of  one  year 
be  made  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  pro- 
.  posed.  The  organization  of  the  artillery 
Is  subjected  to  criticism  because  the  force 
as  then  organised  required  infantry  duty 
from  the  force,  because  of  Its  arrangement 
In  regiments  instead  of  batteries. 

In  his  Fourth  Annual  Message  (page 
2941)  he  commends  the  work  of  the  Army 
In  suppressing  the  hostile  demonstrations 
of  the  Indians  and  reiterates  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
reform  in  the  organization  and  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  force  which  "during  the  past 
year  has  been  so  constantly  employed 
against  the  hostile  Indians  In  various 
quarters  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have   been   a  peace  establishment." 

^ofV.— The  Navy  was  substantially  In- 
creased during  this  administration  by  the 
addition  of  six  new  steam  frigates,  of 
which  the  President  says  (page  2942)  : 
"The  condition  of  the  Navy  is  not  merely 
satisfactory  but  exhibits  the  most  gratify- 
ing evidences  of  increased  vigor.  .  .  .  The 
new  frigates  ordered  by  Congress  are  now 
(1856)  afloat  and  two  of  them  are  in  ac- 
tive service.  They  are  superior  models  of 
naval  architecture  and  with  their  formid- 
able battery  add  largely  to  public  stren^h 
and  security.** 

Among  the  reforms  In  the  organization 
of  the  Navy  carried  through  by  this  admin- 
istration were  the  apprentice  system  by 
which  boys  were  trained  for  service  on  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  national  vessels,  the 
permission  granted  to  honorably  discharged 
seamen  to  enlist  after  a  few  months  with- 
out cessation  of  pay.  and  the  law  for  the 
promotion  of  discipline  in  the  naval  force. 

Pierce,  Prankllii: 
Annual  messages  of,  2740,  2806,  2800, 

2930. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  2728. 
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Death  of,  annonnced  and  honors  to 

be  paid  memory  of,  3970. 
Domestic     relations     discussed     hy, 

2874,  2930,  2950. 
Exequaturs  granted  consuls  of  Great 

Britain  revoked  by,  2924,  2925. 
Finances   discussed   by,    2746,   2817, 

2870,  2940. 
Foreign   policy   discussed   by,    2731, 

2745,  2807,  2864,  2904. 
Inaugural  addresses  of,  2730. 
Intercourse     with    British    minister 

terminated  by,  2908. 
Internal  dissensions  discouraged  by, 

2755,  2930. 
Internal  improvements  discussed  by, 
2751,  2789,  2790,  2919,  2920,  2921. 
Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in 

time  of  peace,  2733. 
Portrait  of,  2728. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments discussed  by,  2751,  2755, 
2780,  2789,  2790,  2855,  2874,  2919, 
2920,  2921,  2930. 
Proclamations  of — 
Boundary  line  with  Mexico,  2926. 
Commercial  agreement  with  Great 

Britain,  2858,  2922. 
Exequaturs  issued  consuls  of  Great 

Britain  revoked,  2924,  2925. 
Extraordinary  session  of — 
Congress,  2927. 
Senate,  2959. 
Military  expeditions  against — 
Cuba,  2805. 
Mexico,  2804. 
Nicaragua,  2921. 
Privileges   granted    certain    ports, 

2859. 
Unlawful  combination  in  Kansas, 
2923. 
Prosperous  condition  of  country  dis- 
cussed by,  2755,  2950. 
Betirement  of,  from  Presidency  al- 
luded to  by,  2949. 
Sectional  agitation  in  the  States  dis- 
cussed by,  2755,  2874,  2930. 
Special  session  message  of,  2927. 
State    of   the    Union    discussed   by, 

2740,  2806,  2874,  2930. 
System  of  government  discussed  by, 

2745,  2825,  2874. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  2747,  2871,  2941. 
Veto  messages  of-«- 
Deepening  channel  over — 
St.  Olair  flats,  2919. 
St.  Mary's  Biver,  2920. 
French  spoliation  claims,  2840. 
Grant  or  lands  for  benefit  of  in- 
digent insane,  2780. 
Improvement  of-^ 

Des  Moines  Bapids,  2921. 
Navigation   of   Patapsco   Biver, 
2921. 
Ocean  mail  tran8porta;tion,  2855. 


Bemoving  obstruetionB  to  naviga- 
tion in  Mississippi  Biver.  2919. 

Bepair  and  preservation  of  public 
works,  2789. 
Beasons  for  vetoing,  2790. 
PUgzlm  Fathers.— A  name  given  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford  in  his  Journal  to  certain 
emigrants  under  the  leadership  of  Brad- 
ford»  Brewster,  Cnshman,  Carver,  and  Miles 
Standish,  who  came  to  New  England  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  on  account  of 
religious  differences  in  England  and  founded 
the  colony  of  Plymouth.  Those  who  came 
In  the  first  three  ships  are  also  called  **old 
comers"  or  "forefathers."  The  first  ship, 
the  Mayflower,  arrived  on  the  coast  in  De- 
cember, 1620,  and  had  on  board  108  souls. 
The  Fortune  came  in  November,  1621,  with 
twenty-nine,  and  the  Anne  and  lAtile  James 
came  in  August.  1623,  bringing  forty-six 
persons.  In  religion  the  Pilgrims  were  Sepa- 
ratists or  Independents,  wnlle  the  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  Puritan,  who 
at  first  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  endeavored  to  purify  it. 
Ptaicliot-Ballliiger  Oontroversy.  —  James 
R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Roosevelt,  and  Glfford  Plnchot,  Chief 
Forester,  attacked  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  Mr.  R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Taft,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  conservation  of  the  natural  re< 
sources  in  the  public  domain,  usingas  their 
principal  text  the  course  of  Mr.  Ballinger 
with  reference  to  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 
The  principal  items  In  the  indictment  of 
Mr.  Ballinger  were  as  follows: 

(1)  That,  in  1907,  as  Land  Commis- 
sioner under  President  Roosevelt,  he  ordered 
the  so-called  Cunningham  claims  prepared 
for  patent,  though  to  his  knowledge  there 
were  on  file  three  reports  by  field  agents 
that  these  claims  were  fraudulent,  and 
that  shortly  thereafter  he  urged  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  to  favor  a  law  which 
would  have  validated  the  claims. 

(2)  That  he  violated  a  statute  by  aiding 
In  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  which  was 
pending  while  he  was  Land  Commissioner 
within  two  years  after  leaving  that  office. 

(8)  That,  by  unwise  administration,  Mr. 
Ballinger  caused  the  nation  the  loss  of  valu- 
able water-power  sites  on  the  public  domain. 

Congress,  In  January,  1910,  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  six  members 
from  each  house  to  investigate  the  charges. 
In  September  the  four  Democratic  mem- 
bers and  one  "insurgent"  Republican  met 
In  Minneapolis,  and  drafted  a  report  rec- 
ommending the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Ballinger. 
The  seven  "regular"  Republican  members 
issued  a  majority  report,  Dec  7,  1010,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  evidence  did 
not  exhibit  Mr.  Ballinger  as  being  anything 
bat  a  competent  and  nonorable  gentleman, 
honestly  and  faithfully  performing  the 
dotles  of  his  high  office  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  public  interest  The  most  Important 
finding  of  the  conmilttee  was  that  coal 
mines  on  the  public  land  should  he  leased, 
not  sold,  by  the  Government. 
Fine-Tree  Money.^-On  liay  27.  1662,  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  establishing  a  mint  at  Boston.  John 
Hull  was  appointed  mint  master,  and  he 
began  the  coinage  of  shillings,  do.  pieces, 
and  8d.  pieces.  This  was  called  pine-tree 
money  from  a  design  on  the  obverse  of  a 

f line-tree  encircled  by  a  grained  ring,  with 
he  legend  "Masathusets.  In."  The  coin- 
age was  discontinued  on  the  death  of  the 
sunt  master,  Oct  1,  1688. 
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Plnei^  Ide  of,  Caba,  referred  tO|  6739. 
Piracy.— Bobbery  on  the  high  seas.  In  the 
law  of  nations  the  essential  element  of 
piracy  Is  the  Intention  of  preying  indis- 
criminately on  the  human  race,  ana  not  a 
desire  to  Interfere  with  the  trade  of  some 
distinct  power.  As  the  high  seas  are  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  one  states 
the  crime  of  piracy  Is  triable  in  any  court. 
The  difference  between  a  pirate  and  a  pri- 
vateer consists  In  these  facts,  that  where- 
as the  former  Is  a  sea  rover  who  preys 
on  the  vessels  and  goods  of  any  nation  he 
may  chance  to  run  across,  or  who  makes 
descents  upon  land  for  purposes  of  plun- 
der, a  privateer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
for  his  purpose  the  preying  upon  the  com- 
merce of  a  hostile  nation  only ;  he  is 
under  bond  to  the  state  whose  flag  he  flies 
and  of  which  he  carries  the  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  granting  him  a  share 
in  the  prizes  taken.  A  privateer  exceed- 
ing his  commission  might  not  be  consid- 
ered a  pirate,  but  one  with  commissions 
from  two  opposite  belligerents  would  be,  for 
it  would  be  apparent  tnat  his  motive  would 
be  plunder  of  ooth.  A  vessel  of  a  part  of 
a  country  organised  for  rebellion  has  been 
held  to  oe  piratical  because,  although  It 
may  have  a  commission,  such  commission 
issued  by  an  unknown  and  unrecognised 
power  can  not  be  admitted  as  valid,  as  it 
offers  no  guaranty  of  legal  belligerent  be- 
havior. Piracy  in  the  international  sense 
of  the  word,  however.  Is  a  crime  against 
all  nations ;  but  anv  nation  may  class  other 
crimes  under  this  head. 

The  United  States  in  1820  made  the 
slave-trade  plracv  for  any  of  its  citizens 
on  any  ship  and  for  persons  not  citizens 
on  any  of  its  vessels.  Notwithstanding 
this  law  passed  by  the  United  States,  slave 
trading  was  not  piracy  In  the  International 
sense  of  the  word.  Search  of  a  vessel  by 
a  public  ship  of  another  state  Is  a  war 
right  only,  but  the  right  to  search  on  sus- 
picion of  piracy  exists  at  all  times.  The 
usual  penalty  for  piracy  is  the  confiscation 
of  the  vessel  and  hanging  of  the  crew, 
while  the  penalty  for  privateering  Is  at 
most  imprisonment.  (See  also  Privateer- 
ing.) 
Piracy: 
Cuba,  piracies  from,  suppressedi  782. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  force  employed  in, 

for  suppression  of,  826. 
Mediterranean     Sea     infested    with 

piracies,  929. 
Practice  of — 
Death  penalty  for,  discussed,  2202. 
Must  be  suppressed,  848. 
Prizes    captured   by   pirates,   recom- 
mendations regarding  recapture  of, 
3248. 
Puerto    Eico.    piracies    from,    sup- 
pressed, 783. 
Sumatra,  American  vessels  attacked 

by  pirates  on  coast  of,  1159. 
Vessels  instructed  to   defend  them- 
selves against,  3248. 
West  Indies,  768.  765,  984. 
Suppression  of,  in,  929. 
Pittsburg  Landing  (Tenn.),  Battle  of. 

(See  Shiloh  (Tenn.),  Battle  of.) 
Pi-Ute  Indians.     (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Plague,  The  (see  also  Contagious  Dis- 
eases; International  Si^itary  Con- 
ference; Quarantine  Begulations) : 


Begulations  to  prevent  introduction 
of,  into  United  States,  450L 
Hevoked,  4509. 
Plant  Industry,  Borean  of.   (See  Agri- 
culture, Department  of.) 
Plaster  of  Paris,  restriction  on  importa- 
tion   of,    removed   by    proclamation, 
603,  605. 
Platforms.— In  politics  the  platform  of  a 
party  Is  the  public  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  party  represents.     In  May, 
lo32,   a   national   assembly  of   young   men 
was  held  In  Washington,  D.  C,  to  indorse 
the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  by  the  Na- 
tional  Republican  party.     They  agreed   to 
the  first  platform  ever   adopted   by  a  na- 
tional convention.    In  1844  both  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  drew  up  platforms,  but  in 
1848   the  Whigs  refused  to  commit  them- 
selves by  a  platform.     After  this  time  the 
adoption    of   party   platforms    by   national 
conventions  became  generaL 

Piatt  Amendment.  (See  Cuba.) 
Piatt  National  Park.  (See  Parks,  Na- 
tional.) 
Plattsburg,  The,  surrender  of  persons 
charged  with  murder  on  board  of,  re- 
ferred to,  1808. 
Plattsburg  (N.  Y.),  Battle  of.— The 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  by  the  allied  powers 
in  1814  released  many  British  soldiers  from 
service  in  Europe,  and  several  thousand  of 
them  were  sent  to  reenforce  the  little  army 
in  Canada.  By  Aug.  1,  Governor-General 
Prevost  had  15,000  troops  under  his  com- 
mand at  Quebec,  most  of  them  hardened 
veterans  from  the  Peninsula.  One  brigade 
was  sent  west.  The  remainder  were  held 
for  a  contemplated  invasion  of  New  York. 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton  bad  been  retired 
from  the  American  Army  and  Gen.  George 
Izard  was  placed  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  May  4.  1814, 
with  headquarters  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlaln.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  was  evident  that  the  British  contem- 
plated a  descent  upon  New  York  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlaln  and  the  Hudson,  Izard 
was  detached  from  his  command  and  sent 
with  4,000  men  to  the  Niagara  frontier, 
leaving  Gen.  Macomb  in  command  with 
about  3,500  men.  Sept  6,  1814.  the  British 
army,  fully  14,000  strong,  already  upon 
American  soil,  marched  toward  Plattsburg. 
Maj.  Wool,  with  a  body  of  about  300  regu- 
lars, met  the  invading  army  at  Beekman- 
town.  about  four  miles  north  of  Plattsburg. 
and  subjected  It  to  a  harassing  fire  all 
the  way  to  the  Saranac  River,  wool's  re- 
treating column  crossed  the.  stream  to 
South  Plattsburg  and  destroyed  the  bridgres. 
Though  in  overwhelming  force,  the  British 
army  was  checked,  with  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  of  more  than  200  men.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  45. 
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,  (H.  T.),  Battla  ot^-OmtUmd. 
fled  with  his  anny  to  Champlaln,  leftylnff 
behind  his  sick  and  wounded  and  large 
quantities  of  stores.  Sept  24  the  British 
returned  to  Canada,  hayuDS  lost  In  the  ex- 
pedition about  2,000  men.  (See  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Battle  of.) 

Plattslnirg;   N.  T^  battle  of,  British 

troops  defeated  in,  684. 
Pleasant  Hffl  (La.)»  BatUe  of.— After 
the  defeat  of  the  Federal  army  under  Gen. 
Banks  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads.  April  8,  1864, 
it  retreated  by  way  of  Pleasant  Qrove  to 
Pleasant  Hill,  about  eighteen  miles  south, 
where  Banks  was  Joined  by  Gen.  A.  J. 
Smith  with  10.000  men.  Occupying  a 
strong  position  here,  the  Federals  awaited 
the  pursuing  force  under  Klrby  Smith  and 
Dick  Taylor.  April  9.  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Confederates  came  up  and 
began  the  attack.  In  the  battle  which  en- 
sued they  were  checked  and  some  of  the 
guns  they  had  taken  the  day  before  at  Sa- 
bine Cross  Roads  were  retaken.  Banks  now 
returned  to  the  Red  River  at  Grand  Ecore. 
having  lost  in  the  campaign  18  guns.  5,000 
men.  130  wagons,  1,200  horses,  and  many 
small  arms. 

FlenTO-Pneninoiiia  among  cattle,  dis- 
cussed, 4578,  4508,  4771,  5112,  5383, 
6764,  5887. 
Plymoath  Colony.— The  earliest  settlement 
In  Massachusetts.  It  was  founded  by  a 
party  of  English  Separatists  who  arrived 
in  this  country  Dec.  21,  1620,  and  landed 
for  permanent  settlement  in  the  following 
January.  These  Separatists  were  dissent- 
ers from  the  Church  of  Bnglaud.  Unlike 
the  Puritans,  who  sought  to  purify  the 
church,  they  reirarded  such  purification  as 
hopeless^  and  therefore  advocated  and  prac- 
ticed separation.  The  Plymouth  colonists 
came  to  America  from  Delft,  Holland, 
whither  they  had  emigrated  from  Plym- 
outh, England.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
In  coming  to  America  was  to  enjoy  their 
religion  without  molestation.  The  com- 
pany named  their  settlement  Plymouth, 
partly  because  It  had  been  so  called  by 
Capt.  John  Smith,  who  had  previously  sur- 
veyed the  harbor,  and  partly  because  the 
people  of  Plymouth,  England,  had  treated 
them  kindly.  Miles  Standisn  was  made 
captain,  with  military  authority,  soon  after 
landing,  and  John  Carver  was  chosen  the 
first  governor  of  the  colony.  They  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Massasolt,  chief 
of  the  Wampanoags,  which  was  faithfully 
kept  for  fifty-five  years.  No  royal  charter 
was  ever  granted.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Fortune  and  twenty-nine  immigrants 
in  1621  came  a  land  patent  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  New  England.  The  patent  did  not 
fix  territorial  Umlts,  but  allowed  100  acres 
of  land  to  each  Immigrant  and  1,500  for 
public  buildings,  and  empowered  the  gran- 
tees to  make  laws  and  set  up  a  government. 
After  enduring  many  hardships  and  priva- 
tions the  first  colonists  were  Joined  by 
others  from  England  and  material  pros- 
perity followed.  Plymouth  Colony  became 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Confedera- 
tion in  1643.  By  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter of  1691  It  was  united  with  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
nymontli  Oompany.— in  1606  a  company 
of  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
England,  were  incorporated  under  a  char- 
ter granted  by  James  I.  and  called  the 
North  Virginia  Company.  They  became  a 
rival  of  tne  London  Company.  In  1607, 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  uuid  between 


Long  Island  and  Passamaqnoddy  Bay,  they 
sent  out  two  ships  cariylng  a  company 
of  colonists  commanded  by  George  Pop- 
ham.  A  settlement  was  attemptea  on  the 
Kennebec,  but  Popham  died  and  the  other 
colonists  returned  home.  The  company  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  1620,  when  it  was 
reorganised  as  the  New  England  Company 
or  Council  for  New  England. 
Plymontb,  N.  0.,  captore  of,  referred  to, 

3458. 
Pockety   The,    convention   with   Texas, 

for  adjustment  of  claims  in  case  of, 

1686. 
Pocket  Vetoes.    (See  the  several  Pres- 
idents; the  several  messages.) 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska*  refage  station 

established  at,  5476. 
Poland. — ^A  country  of  northeastern  Eu- 
rope bounded  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria. It  Is  said  to  have  become  a  duchy 
under  Lechus  or  Leslco  I,  550 ;  and  a  Icing- 
dom  under  Boleslas,  about  992 ;  the  natives 
belong  to  the  great  Slavonic  family.  The 
word  Pole  Is  not  older  than  the  10th  cen- 
tury. This  kingdom  in  its  best  days  em- 
braced a  territory  of  about  284,000  sq.  miles, 
and  extended  718  miles  north  and  south  and 
693  east  and  west. 

Its  destruction  as  a  separate  nationality 
and  the  absorption  of  its  territory  by  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  commencing  in 
1772  (when  It  embraced  an  area  of  about 
282,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  not 
far  from  12,000,000)  and  finished  in  1795, 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  Poland  herself,  and  while  sympa- 
thy is  aroused  at  the  needless  destruction 
of  a  nation,  still  It  was  due  (1)  to  the  in- 
veterate jealousy  and  feuds  of  the  Polish 
nobility  among  themselves ;  (2)  the  absence 
of  a  middle  or  national  class,  which  the 
nobles  made  Impossible ;  (S)  the  intolerance 
of  the  Jesuitical  Romish  party;  (4)  total 
Incapacity  of  its  later  rulers;  (5)  no  nat- 
ural frontier  boundaries.  Its  history  as  a 
nation  ceased  in  1795  with  Stanislas  II. 
when  Courland  was  annexed  to  Russia  and 
the  King  resigned  his  crown  at  Grodno. 
This  followed  the  suppression,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, of  an  Insurrection  of  Poles  under 
Kosciusko,  after  his  return  from  America, 
where  he  took  part  In  the  Revolution. 
Napoleon  I  wintered  his  army  In  Warsaw, 
the  ancient  capital,  in  1806-7.  The  central 
provinces  were  constituted  a  kingdom  under 
Alexander  of  Russia  in  1815.  In  1881  an- 
other revolution  broke  out,  and  after  its 
suppression  the  Polish  language  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  public 
places.  In  1841  Poland  was  declared  a  Rus- 
sian province. 

During  the  European  war  beginning  In 
1914  Warsaw  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians  were  expelled  from  the 
province.  November  5,  1916,  a  Joint  procla- 
mation by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  established  toe  Polish 
districts  and  provinces  into  a  national  state 
with  a  hereditary  monarchy  and  a  constitu- 
tional government  The  exact  delimitation 
of  the  frontiers  of  the  revived  kingdom 
were  left  to  the  future  for  decision,  as  was 
also  the  question  of  who  should  be  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

Polar  Congresa,  International,  at  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  4535. 
Policy,  Foreign.    (See  Foregin  Policy.) 
Political  Expenses,  appropriation  for, 
suggested,  7106. 
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Gontributions      from      corporations 
should  be  prohibited,  7370. 
Political  PrlBonera.   (See  Civil  War.) 

Polk,  James  K.— 1845-1840. 
Fifteenth  AdmiiilBtratioii--Democratic. 

Vice-President—George   M.    Dallas. 
Beoretary  of  atate — 

James  Bucbanan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treaeuru^ 

Robert  J.  Walker. 
Becretary  of  War — 

William  L.  Marcj. 
Becretary  of  the  Navy — 

George  BancrofL 

John  Y.  Mason. 
Poetmaater-Oeneral — 

Caye  Johnson. 
Aitomey-Qeneral — 

John  Y.  Mason. 

Nathan  Clifford. 

Isaac  Toucey. 
Polk  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  i>arty. 
Nov.  5.  1844.  He  was  the  first  "dark-horse** 
candidate  ever  nominated  by  a  prominent 
pariy.  At  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention held  in  Baltimore*  May  27-29,  1844, 
Van  Buren  and  Cass  were  the  leaders  In  the 
first  eight  ballots.  On  the  ninth  ballot, 
Polk's  vote  rose  from  44  In  the  eighth 
to  233,  suificient  for  the  nomination. 

Platform. — The  platform  of  the  party  re- 
affirmed the  nine  sections  of  the  platform 
of  1840  and  added  three  more  sections. 
These  specified  that  the  public  lands  should 
be  held  as  the  Constitution  provides,  and 
that  proceeds  from  the  sale  should  not  be 
distributed  among  States;  that  the  veto 
power  of  the  President  should  in  no  wise 
be  curtailed:  and  that  all  of  Oregon  be- 
longed to  the  United  States,  and  that  Texas 
should  be  reannexed  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Oppoaition.— -At  the  Whig  National  Con- 
vention held  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844, 
Henry  Clay  was  endorsed  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  first  Whig  national  platform  was 
formulated.  It  advocated  a  well-regulated 
currency,  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection, 
distribution  of  the  money  derived  from  sales 
of  public  lands,  a  single  term  for  the  Presi- 
dency, curtailing  of  Executive  Power,  and 
an  effective,  careful,  and  economical  gov- 
ernment.   The  Liberty  party  met  at  Buffalo 


nated  James  G.  Birney  for  the  Presidency. 
The  platform  adopted  at  that  convention  an- 
nounced belief  in  human  brotherhood,  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

Vote.— The  popular  yote  cast  by  twenty- 
six  States  gave  Polk,  1.337,243;  Clay,  1.- 
299.068:  and  Birney,  62,300.  The  elec- 
toral vote,  counted  on  Feb.  12,  1845,  gave 
Polk    170   and   Clay    105. 

Party  Affiliation. — Polk  was  brought  up 
a  Jeffersonlan  in  politics  and,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Jackson's  administration, 
he  was  a  leading  supporter  of  his  policies. 
As  Speaker  of  the  House  (1835-ld39)  he 
supported  Van  Buren's  administration.  His 
opposition  to  the  reforms  advocated  by  the 
anti-slavery  party  was  firm  but  not  rabid. 
As  Governor  of  Tennessee  (1839-1841)  he 
opposed  the  national  bank.  Federal  taxation 
for  revenue  surplus,  and  the  policies  of  the 
Abolitionists.  He  strongly  favored  the  re- 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  was  upon  this 
issue  that  he  was  elected  President. 

Political  CompleaHon  of  Oongreea. — In  the 
Twenty-ninth  Congress  (1845-1847)  the 
Senate,  of  56  members,  was  composed  of 
80  Democrats,  25  Whigs,  and  1  vacancy; 
and  the  House,  of  225  members,  was  made 
up  of  141  Democrats,  78  Whigs,  and  6 
Americans.  In  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
(1847-1849)    the   Senate,   of  58  members. 


was  comiMMed  of  87  Democrats  and  21 
Whigs;  and  the  House,  of  227  members, 
was  made  up  of  108  Democrats,  116  Whigs, 
and  4  Independents. 

Public  Debt,— The  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  during  the  years  of  Polk's 
administration  stood  as  follows :  1846,  $15,- 
550,202.97;  1847.  $38,826,534.77;  1848, 
$47,044,862,23;   1849,  $63,061,858.69. 

In  his  First  Annual  Message  (page  2252) 
President  Polk  referred  to  the  total  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt  by  a  previous 
administration  and  cherished  the  hope  that, 
by  especial  effort,  his  administration  might 
bring  about  the  same  most  desirable  result. 
But  the  expenses  due  to  the  wars  in  whidi 
the  country  became  involved  soon  dispelled 
all  hope  of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Tariff. — In  his  First  Annual  Message 
(page  2253)  President  Polk  discusses  the 
tariff  in  theory  and  the  scale  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  specifically.  He  points  out  the 
difference  oetwcen  the  revenue  standard 
and  the  protection  standard,  and  says:  "It 
does  not  follow  that  Congress  should  levy 
the  highest  duty  on  all  articles  of  import 
which  they  will  bear  within  the  revenue 
standard,  for  such  rates  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  amount  than  the  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  Government 
would  require."  Such  incidental  protection 
as  a  tariff  for  revenue  carries  with  It  should 
in  his  opinion  be  so  regulated  that  the  tax 
may  be  made  to  bear  equally  upon  consum- 
ers, and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  justly 
protect  all  Industries  alike.  He  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  m  the  House  (page  2:^55).  He 
recommends  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  and 
prefers  the  ad  valorem  to  the  specific  dury. 
"Such  a  system,  when  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, would  be  permanent,  and  not  be 
subject  to  the  constant  complaints,  agita- 
tions, and  changes,  which  must  ever  occur 
when  duties  are  not  laid  for  revenue,  but 
for  the  protection  merely  of  a  favored  in- 
terest." 

In  a  special  message  of  June  16,  1846, 
the  President  presents  a  plan  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  modification 
of  the  duties.  He  says  (page  2301)  :  "The 
high  duties  at  present  levied  on  many 
articles  totally  exclude  them  from  importa- 
tion, whilst  the  quantity  and  the  amount 
of  others  which  are  Imported  are  greatly 
diminished.  By  reducing  these  duties  to  a 
revenue  standard.  It  is  not  doubted  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  articles  on  which  they 
are  Imposed  would  be  imported,  and  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  revenue  be  received 
at  the  Treasury  from  this  source."  On  July 
30,  1846,  Congress  passed  an  act  "reducing 
the  duty  on  Imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  act  went  into  effect  on  Dec 
1.  1846.  In  his  Third  Annual  Message  the 
President  (page  2403)  reports  the  satisfac- 
tory working  of  this  act  in  its  first  year, 
and  says:  "All  the  beneficial  effects  which 
were  anticipated  from  its  operation  have 
been  fully  realized."  The  revenue  for  the 
year  was  increased  over  $8,000,000.  "While 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and  restrictive 
duties  of  the  act  of  1842  and  the  substitu- 
tion In  their  place  of  reasonable  revenue 
rates  levied  on  articles  imported  according 
to  their  actual  value  has  increased  the  rev- 
enue and  augmented  our  foreign  trade,  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  have 
been  advanced  and  promoted."  These  re- 
sults are  reported  as  continuing  during  the 
following  year  (page  2497).  The  Presi- 
dent's attitude  on  the  question  of  protection 
is  fully  enunciated  in  his  discussion  of  the 
American  System  In  his  Fourth  Annual 
Message  (page  2504). 

Foreign  Policy. — Of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  possible  Interference  by  for- 
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PDlky  James  3EL — Continued, 
eign  powers,  the  President  said  in  his  In- 
augaral  Address  (paii^e  2280)  :  "I  regard 
the  question  of  annexation  as  belonging  ex- 
cinsively  to  the  United  States  and  Texas. 
Thej  are  Independent  powers  competent  to 
contract,  and  foreign  powers  have  no  right 
to  Interfere  with  them  or  to  take  excep- 
tions to  their  reunion.  Foreign  powers  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  true  character 
of  our  government.  .  .  .  Foreign  powers 
should  therefore  look  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  not  as  the  con- 
qnest  of  a  nation  seeking  to  extend  her  do- 
minions by  arms  and  violence,  but  as  the 
peaceful  acquisition  of  a  territory  once  her 
own,  by  adding  another  member  to  our  con- 
federation, with  the  consent  of  that  mem- 
ber, thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of  war 
and  opening  to  them  new  and  ever-increas- 
ing markets  for  their  products."  In  his 
First  Annual  Message  (page  2237)  the  Pres- 
ident, in  referring  to  the  same  subject,  said : 
**We  may  rejoice  that  the  tranquil  and  per- 
vading influence  of  the  American  principle 
of  seR-govemment  was  suflBdent  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  British  and  French  interfer- 
ence, and  that  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  of  Texas  has  given  to  that 
interference  a  peaceful  and  eflrective  rebuke. 
From  this  example,  Ruropean  governments 
may  learn  how  vain  dlplbmatic  arts  and  in- 
trigues must  ever  prove  upon  this  continent 
against  the  system  of  self-government  which 
seems  natural  to  our  soil,  and  which  will 
ever  resist  foreign  interference.*'  In  the 
same  message  be  reviews  the  conditions  of 
the   war   with   Mexico. 

War  with  Mexico. — The  proclamation  of 
war  against  Mexico  (page  2320)  was  issued 
by  President  Polk  on  May  13,  1846.  In  his 
fi^cond  Annual  Message  (page  2321)  the 
President  goes  fully  into  the  Mexican  War 
history. 

In  his  Third  Annual  Message,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mexican  War  (page  2304),  he 
says:  '*I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  means 
of  vindicating  the  national  honor  and  in- 
terest and  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  hon- 
orable close  will  be  to  prosecute  it  with 
increased  energy  and  power  in  the  vital 
parts  of  the  enemy's  country."  In  his 
Fourth  Annual  Message  (page  2481),  in 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  War, 
the  President  says:  '*One  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  war  into  which  we 
were  recently  forced  with  a  neighboring 
nation  Is  the  demonstration  It  has  affordea 
of  the  military  strength  of  our  country. 
.  .  .  The  great  results  which  have  devel- 
oped and  been  brought  to  light  by  this 
war  will  be  of  Immeasurable  importuice  in 
the  future  progress  of  our  country.  Th^y 
will  tend  powerfully  to  preserve  us  from 
foreign  collisions,  and  enable  us  to  pursue 
uninterruptedly  our  cherished  policy  of 
'peace  with  all  nations,  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none.* " 

Panama. — ^A  special  message  (page  2361) 
accompanies  the  treaty  with  Granada,  which 
by  its  thirty-fifth  article  confers  upon  the 
united  States  the  right  of  passage  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  President 
says :  **Tbe  importance  of  this  concession  to 
.  the  commercial  and  political  Interests  of 
'  the  United  States  can  not  be  easily  over- 
rated. The  route  by  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama Is  the  shortest  between  the  two  oceans, 
and  from  the  Information  herewith  com- 
municated it  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
practicable  for  a  railroad  or  a  canal." 

Slavery. — In  his  Fourth  Annual  Message 
President  Polk  gives  his  views  on  slavery 
(page  2401)  In  these  words:  ".  .  .  No  duty 
imposed  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution  re- 

Siuires  that  they  should  legislate  on  the  sub- ' 
ect  of  slavery,  while  their  power  to  do  so 


is  not  only  seriously  questioned  but  de- 
nied by  many  of  the  soundest  expounders 
of  that  instrument.  Whether  Congress  shall 
legislate  or  not,  the  people  of  the  acquired 
territories,  when  assembled  in  convention  to 
form  State  constitutions  will  possess  the 
sole  and  exclusive  power  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  slavery  ahall  or  shall 
not  exist  within  their  limits.  .  .  .  Any  and 
all  of  the  states  possess  this  right,  and 
Congress  can  not  deprive  them  of  it.  The 
people  of  Georgia  might  if  they  chose  so 
alter  their  Constitution  as  to  abolish  slav- 
ery within  its  limits,  and  the  people  of 
Vermont  might  so  alter  their  Constitution 
as  to  admit  slavery  within  its  limits." 

Polk,  James  K.: 
Acquisition  of  Yacatan,  discussed  bv, 

243L 
Advice  of  Senate  desired  bj,   2290. 
American  system,  discussed  by,  2504. 
Annexation  of  Texas,  discussed  by, 

(See  Texas.) 
Annual  messages  of,  2235,  2321,  2382, 

2479. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  2221. 
Cession  of  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico, discussed  by.    (See  California 

or  New  Mexico.) 
Constitutional  treasury  recommended 
by,  2256. 

Successful  operation  of,  discussed 
by,  2406,  2498. 
Death  of  announced  and  honors  to  be 

paid  memory  of,  2546. 
Discretionary    power    of    President 

over   nominations,    removals,    and 

other  acts,  discussed  by,  2232,  2281, 

2416,  2452,  2529. 
Finances    discussed  by,    2252,   2346, 

2401,  2406,  2496. 
Foreign   policy    discussed   by,    2229, 

2236,  2248,  2276,  2322,  2337,  2361, 

2386,  2431,  2437,  2444,  2480. 
Geographical  distinctions  in  country, 

discouraged  by,  2413. 
Inaugural  address  of,  2223. 
Internal  improvements,  discussed  by, 

2310,  2460,  2506. 
Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in 

time  of  peace,   2263. 
Mexican    War    discussed    by,    2287, 

2295,  2300,  2306,  2321,  2363,  2383, 

2415,  2437,  2481. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  reasserted  by,  2248, 

2390,  2432. 
National  banks,  discussed  by,  2504. 
Pocket  veto   of,   2460. 
Portrait  of,  2221. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments,   discussed    by,    2310,    2456, 

2460,  2490,  2506. 
Principles  of  laws  of  war,  discussed 

by,  2444. 
Proclamations  of — 

Discriminating  duties  suspended  on 
vessels  o^— 
Brazil,  2372. 
France,  2371. 
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PoDc,  James  K. — ConNmied. 

Existence  of  war  between  United 

States  and  Mexico,  2320. 
Extraordinary   session    of   Senate, 

2539. 
Privileges  of  other  ports  granted 

Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  2319. 
Betrocession  of  Alexander  County 

to  Virginia,  2320. 
Treaty  with  Mexico,  2477. 
Bequest  of  Hoase  for — 
Account  of  expense  for  foreign  in- 
tercourse refused,  2281. 
Information  regarding  foreign  in- 
tercourse refused  by,  2416,  2452. 
Beferred  to,  2529. 
Bequest   of   Senate   for  information 
regarding  annexation  of  Texas  re- 
fused by,  2232. 
Slavery  discussed  by,  2490. 
State    of   the    Union    discussed   by, 

2321,   2382,   2479. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  2253,  2301,  2348, 

2366,  2403,  2497,  2506. 
Texas,  relations  with,  discussed  by. 

(See  Texas.) 
To  cultivate  peace  and  good  will  with 
all    nations,    policy    of    American 
people,  2383. 
Veto  messages  of — 

Continuing    works    in    Wisconsin; 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto, 
2460. 
French  spoliation  claims,  2316. 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
2310. 
Veto  power   of  President   discussed 

by,  2512. 
Warehousing  system,  discussed  by, 
2405. 
Poll  Tax.— An  Indlvldnal  or  head  tax  lev- 
ied upon  the  male  citizens  of  some  for- 
eign countries  and  a  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  leyy  such  a  tax  in  proportion  to 
the  census  (20)  but  hna  never  exorcised 
It.  Before  the  Revolution  tbe  Colonies 
levied  poll  taxes  at  various  times.  In 
1808  twenty-seven  states  and  territories 
levied  and  collected  a  poll  tax.  Some 
states,  as  South  Carolina,  have  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  levying  the  poll  tax. 
In  Ohio  and  some  other  states  any  tax  on 
polls  Is  prohibited  by  tbe  constitution.  In 
others,  as  in  Massachusetts  nnd  Tennes- 
see, Its  payment  is  made  a  qualification  for 
voting.  Many  of  the  states  devote  their 
revenue  from  poll  taxes  to  free  schools. 

Pollock  VS.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trtuit 

Oo.      (See  Income  Tax  Gases.) 
Polygamy  (see  also  Mormon  Church): 
Discussed  by  President — 

Arthur,  4644,  4731,  4771,  4837. 

Buchanan,  2985. 

Cleveland,  4946,  5379. 

Garfield,  4601. 

Grant,  4105,  4167,  4309,  4310. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  5553,  5641. 

Hayes,  4511,  4557. 


Boosevelt,  7428. 
Pardons   granted   persons   guilty   of 
unlawful  cohabitation  under  color 
of     polygamous     marriage,     5803, 
5942. 
Ponca    Oommission,    appointment    and 

report  of,  discussed,  4582. 
Ponca  Indiana.     (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Poncarar  Indiana.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ponce,  Porto  Bico: 
Land  reserved  for  custom  house  at, 

6840. 
Pier  and  wharves  at,  6773. 
Bailroads  at,  6899,  7063,  7064. 
Ponce  and  Guayama  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, concession  to,  7064. 
Ponce  Bailway  and  Light   Company, 

concession  to,  7063. 
Pontlac'8  War.— A  war  between  the  Eng- 
lish garrisons  and  settlers  on  the  western 
frontier  and  a  confederacy  of  the  Delaware, 
Shawnee,    MIuko.    Ottawa,    Chippewa,    and 


other  Indian  tribes,  led  by  Ponilac.  an  Otta- 
wa chief.  Pontlac  assembled  a  great  council 
of  Indians  near  Detroit  April  27.  17(Sa.  and 


(See  Italy;   Papal 


unfoldtMl  his  plans  for  retarding  or  prevent- 
ing wblte  settlers  locating  west  of  Pittsburg. 
To  capture  Detroit  was  Pontlac's  special 
task,  and  May  7  was  the  date  seleotod.  but 
the  commander  of  the  post  was  warned  of 
the  plot  by  an  Indian  girl,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  made.  Tbe  town  was  surrounded, 
however,  and  July  81  the  garrison  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  Indians  in  which  59 
English  were  killed  or  wounded.  Oct.  12 
Pontlac  raised  the  siege  and  retired.  Forts 
Sandusky.  St.  Joseph,  Miami.  Ouatanon, 
Mackinaw,  Presque  Isle,  Le  Bceuf,  and  Venan- 

fo  were  taken  and  their  garrisons  massacred 
y  tbe  Indians  in  this  war.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  made  in  1700.  Pontlac  was  mur- 
dered by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian  in  1769. 

Pontifical  States. 

States.) 

Poor  Bicliard'8  Almanac.— in  1732  Benja- 
min Franklin  began  the  publication  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac.  It  contained  many 
homely  but  very  striking  maxims*  and  for 
this  reason   became  famous. 

Pope  of  Borne,  sentiments  of  regard  for 
President,  conveyed,  referred  to, 
2761. 
Population.— The  first  United  States  cen- 
sus having  been  taken  in  1700,  all  popu- 
lation figures  previous  to  that  date  are 
based  upon  estimates. 

Barly  estimates,  of  somewhat  doubtful  ac- 
curacy, give  tbe  following  population  figures 
for  tbe  colonies  and  states  since  incorporated 
into  tbe  Union  : 

1688 200.000    I     1760 1,695.000 

1714 434,000        1770 2,312,000 

1750 1,260,000    I     1780 2,945,000 

The  number  of  immigrants  added  to  tbe 
population  was  estimated  for  different 
periods  as  follows : 

From  1654  to  1701 134,000 

From  1702  to  1800 492.000 

From  1801  to  1820 178.000 

From  1821  to  1890 15,000,000 

Tbe  people  of  New  England  wore  almost 
purely  Bnglish  ;  those  of  New  York  largely 
Dutco,  Pennsylvania  and  the  countries  to 
the  southward  attracted  many  Germans, 
Scotch,  Irisb.  and  Huguenot  immigrants,  the 
latter  settling  largely  in  South  Carolina  and 
Qeor^. 
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Poxmlation,  Center  of.— (See  Center  of 

Population.) 

Populist  or  People's  Party.— in  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Laborers'  Union  of  America  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  various  bodies  of  organ- 
l£ed  farmers  which  had  been  formed  at 
different  times  and  places  in  the  United 
States  since  1867,  and  which  were  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Grangers  (q.  ▼.)• 
The  consolidated  body  was  called  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union« 
On  Dec.  2,  1890,  a  national  convention 
wus  held  at  Ocala,  Fla.  Thirty-five  States 
and  Territories  were  represented  bj  163 
delegates.  Independent  political  action 
was  decided  upon,  and  a  platform  was 
adopted  advocating  free  silver,  the  snb- 
treasury  plan,  equal  taxation,  a  graduated 
income  tax,  election  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Senators  by  direct  vote,  and 
prohibition  of  alien  ownership  of  land. 

The  second  convention  was  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  May  19,  1891.  Thirty  States 
and  Territories  were  represented  by  1,418 
delegates.  At  this  convention  the  Ocala 
platform  was  heartily  indorsed  and  the 
name  People's  party  was  adopted.  A  third 
national  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  In  February,  1892.  It  was  decided 
to  put  In  the  field  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  on  July  2,  1892.  a 
national  body  of  delegates  met  at  Omaha, 
Nebr..  and  nominated  Gen.  James  B.  Weav- 
er, of  Iowa,  for*  President,  and  James  O. 
Field,  of  Virelnla.  for  Vice-President. 
"Weaver  obtained  a  popular  vote  of  1,041,- 
028  and  an  electoral  vote  of  22. 

In  1896  the  People's  party  met  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  nominated  for  President 
William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
Vice-President  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  previously 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  the  popular  vote  the 
Bryan  and  Watson  ticket  (straight  Popu- 
list) received  245.728  votes,  and  Bryan 
and  Sewall  ticket  (Democratic  and  straight 
fusion  ticket)  6,257.198  votes.  In  the 
electoral  college  McKlnley  and  Hobart  (Re- 
publican candidates)  received  271  votes. 
Bryan.  176,  Sewall  149,  and  Watson  27. 
On  May  10,  1900,  a  convention  of  the 
fuRlon  wing  of  the  party  met  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  and  nominated  William  J. 
Bryan  for  President  and  Charles  A.  Town 
for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Town  withdrew 
in  favor  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  and  on  Aug.  28th  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  nominated  Mr.  Steven- 
son. The  anti-fusion  wing  of  the  party 
met  at  Cincinnati  on  May  10th  and  nomi- 
nated W^barton  Barker  for  President  and 
Ignatius  Donnelly  for  Vice-President  The 
Democratic  and  fusion  nominees  received 
6,374,897  popular  votes  and  155  electoral 
votes.  The  anti-fusion  (middle  of  the  road) 
wing  of  the  People's  party  received  50,378 
popular  votes.  In  1904  the  People's  party 
nominated  Thomas  E.  Watson  for  President 
and  Thomas  H.  Tibbies  for  Vice-President 
nnd  they  received  120^03  votes.  In  1908 
Watson  and  Samuel  Williams  of  Indiana 
wore  nominated  to  head  the  ticket.  The 
vote  this  year  fell  to  88.871. 

Pork  Prodncts.  (See  Animals  and  Ani- 
mal Products.) 
Port  Gibson  (Miss.),  Battle  of. -On  the 
night  of  April  16,  1863,  the  Federal  gnn- 
boots  under  Admiral  Porter  succeeded  in 
running  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 
Grant  ordered  Sherman  to  make  a  feint  on 
the  Confederate  batteries  at  Haines  Bluff, 


above  Vicksbnnr,  while  Porter  covered  the 
landing  of  McClemand's  and  McPherson's 
corps  at  Bruinsbnrg.  a  few  miles  below 
Grand  Gulf.  Immediately  upon  landing  Mc- 
Clemand  pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gib- 
son. A  march  of  eight  miles  brought  him 
in  sight  of  the  Confederates,  whom  he  forced 
back  until  dark.  The  next  day  (May  2)  the 
Confederates  held  a  strong  position,  which 
they  stubbornly  defended.  'That  night  the 
troops  slept  on  their  arms.  Dnrbig  the 
night  the  Confederate  forces  retired  across 
the  Bayou  Pierre,  pursued  next  day  by  Mc- 
pherson's corps.  'The  Federal  loss  was  131 
killed,  719  wounded,  and  25  missing— a  total 
of  876.  One  thousand  prisoners  and  5 
cannon  were  taken  from  the  Confederates. 

Port  HndBon  (La),  Surrender  of.— As 
early  as  August,  1862,  Confederates  began 
to  fortify  Port  Hndson,  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Blver  in  Louisiana,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  Railroad, 
twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  above  New  Or- 
leans. Dec.  14,  1862.  MaJ.-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks 
took  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  and  in  Marcli,  1863.  made  a  demon- 
stration against  Port  Hudson  while  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  attempted  to  run  the  batteries  to 
assist  Porter  in  the  naval  investment  of 
Vicksburg.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  May 
26,  1863.  Banks  again  invested  Port  Hud- 
son, and  was  reenforced  by  MaJ.-Gen.  Au- 
gur Brlg.-Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  and  Gen. 
Weitzel,  Increasing  his  forces  to  12.000  men. 
An  unsuccessful  assault  was  made  on  the 
27th,  which  showed  the  place  to  be  strongly 
fortified.  Banks  lost  2,000  men  in  the  as- 
sault. June  14  a  second  assault  was  made 
after  a  bombardment  of  several  days  by  Far- 
ragut's  fleet.  This  was  also  repulsedT  with 
a  loss  of  700  killed  and  wounded.  Banks 
now  invested  the  place  by  a  series  of  ap- 
proaches. July  6  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  reached  Port  Hudson,  and 
three  days  later  Gardner  surrendered,  with 
6.340  men  and  61  guns.  Besides,  the  gar- 
rison lost  about  600  prisoners  or  deserters 
before  the  surrender,  and  about  700  killed 
and  wounded. 

Port  SepnbUe  (Va.),  Battle  of.— June  9, 
1862,  the  morning  after  the  skirmish  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Ewell  and  Fremont  at 
Cross  Keys,  Jackson  drew  in  Ewell,  crossed 
the  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  cut  off  two  brigades  of 
Shlelds's  advance  from  Fr4mont,  defeated 
them  in  battle,  and  captured  some  460  pris- 
oners and  800  muskets. 

Port  Royal  (S.  0.),  Expedition  to.— Oct. 

29,  1861,  a  strong  naval  and  military  ex- 
pedition left  Hampton  Roads  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Samuel  F.  Dn  Pont 
and  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman.  The  first 
was  composed  of  the  steam  frigate  Wabash. 
fourteen  gunboats,  twenty-two  flrst-classand 
twelve  smaller  steamers,  and  twenty-six  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  land  forces  under  Sherman 
consisted  of  thirteen  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, forming  three  brigades  and  numbering 
10,000  men.  After  a  tempestuous  voyage  the 
fleet  arrived  off  Port  Royal.  S.  C.  Nov.  3. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Broad 
River  is  an  island  on  which  the  Confederates 
had  built  forts.  On  Bay  Point  Fort  Beaure- 
gard mounted  twenty-three  guns,  and  on  Mil- 
ton Head,  opposite.  Fort  walker  bad  six, 
some  of  them  of  the  largest  caliber.  A 
fleet  of  eight  steamers  lay  inside  the  har- 
bor. Tlie  guns  of  the  fort  were  fully 
manned  by  1,700  South  Carolinians,  and  a 
field  battery  with  600  men  supported  one  of 
them.  On  the  7th  Du  Pont  brought  his  gun- 
boats into  action.    He  mancaavred  his 
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Port  Boyal  (&  O.),  BxpadltUm  to-CTfif. 
In  a  circle  around  the  harbor  between  the 
forts,  firing  broadsides  as  he  passed  the 
Confederate  batteries.  His  shells  wrought 
havoc  In  the  works,  but  the  moving  ships 
were  little  damaged.  For  four  hours  the 
battle  raged,  when  the  garrison  retreated 
leaving  everything  behind.  Forty-three  guns 
were  captured.  Hilton  Head  was  made  the 
center  of  later   naval   operations. 

Fort   Boyal,   S.   0.,   blockade    of,    re- 
moved by  proclamation,  3290. 
Portage  Lake,  Mich.,  act  authorizing 
establishment  of  new  harbor  lines  in, 
returned,  5506. 
Portland  Oompany,  bill  for  relief  of, 

vetoed,  5527. 
PortLand,  Ore.,  proclaimed  port  of  de- 
livery, 2588. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at,  6798. 
Porto  Bico. — The  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
over  which  the  flig  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  in  token  of  formal  possession 
on  October  18,  1898,  Is  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Great  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Is  separated  on  the  east  from  the  Dan- 
ish Island  of  St  Thomas  by  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles,  and  from  Haiti  on  the 
west  by  the  Mona  passage,  seventy  miles 
wide.  Distances  from  San  Juan,  the  capi- 
tal, to  Important  points  are  as  follows: 
New  York,  1,411  mUes;  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1,200  miles;  Key  West,  Fla.,  1,060  miles; 
Havana,  1,000  miles. 

The  island  Is  a  parallelogram  In  general 
outline,  108  miles  from  the  east  to  the  west 
and  from  37  to  43  miles  across,  the  area 
being  about  3,600  square  miles,  or  some- 
what less  than  half  that  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  (Delaware  has  2,050  square 
miles  and  Connecticut  4,990  square  miles). 
The  population  according  to  an  enumeration 
made  by  the  United  States  Qovernment  In 
1900  showed  a  population  of  958,243,  of 
whom  589,426  are  white  and  863,817  are 
colored.  The  d  nsity  was  260  to  the  square 
mile  In  1900;  88.2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion could  not  read.  The  population  In  1910 
is  reported  as  1,118,012. 

Porto  Rico  Is  unusually  fertile,  and  its 
dominant  industries  are  agriculture  and  lum- 
bering. In  elevated  regions  the  vegetation 
of  the  temperate  zone  is  not  unknown. 
There  are  more  than  500  varieties  of  trees 
found  in  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are 
full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees.  The 
principal  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  maise.  but  oranges,  bananas,  rice,  pine- 
apples, and  many  other  fruits  are  important 
products.  The  largest  article  of  export  from 
Porto  Rico  is  sugar.  The  next  is  tobacco. 
Other  exports  In  order  of  amount  are  coffee, 
fruits,  molasses,  cattle,  timber,  and  hides. 

The  principal  minerals  found  In  Porto 
Rioo  are  gold,  carbonates,  and  splphides 
of  copper  and  magnetic  oxide  of  Iron  In 
large  quantities.  Lignite  Is  found  at  Utuado 
and  Moca,  and  also  yellow  amber.  A  large 
variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other 
building  stones  are  deposited  on  the  Island, 
but  these  resources  are  very  undeveloped. 
There  are  ult  works  at  Guanlca  and  Sallna 
on  the  south  coast,,  and  at  Cape  Rojo-  on' 
the  west,  and  these  constitute  the  principal 
mineral  Industry.  In  Porto  Rico. 


The  principal  cities  are  Mayagues,  with 
16,939,  Ponce,  35,027  Inhabitants;  and  San 
Juan,  the  capital,  with  48,716.  The  ship- 
ments of  domestic  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  Porto  Rico,  year  ending 
June  80,  1918,  were  $32,223,191.     The  ex- 

Sorts  of  domestic  merchandise  to  the  United 
tates  were  $40,529,665.  The  foreign  trade, 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  was:  Imports, 
$3,745,057;  exports,  f  8,564,942. 

An  act  providing  for  a  civil  government 
for  Porto  Rico  was  passed  bv  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress  and  received  the  assent  of 
the  President  April  12,  1900   (page  6678). 

Under  this  act  a  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished which  went  into  effect  May  1, 
1900.  There  are  two  legislative  chambers, 
the  Executive  Council,  or  *'upper  house,*' 
composed  of  the  Government  Secretary,  At- 
torney-General, Treasurer,  Auditor,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interior,  and  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  five  citisens  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  the  House  of  Delegates, 
or  "lower  house,"  consisting  of  thlrty-flve 
members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  island 
is  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  a  Resident  Commissioner. 

President  Roosevelt  in  messages  to  Con- 
gress Dec.  5,  1905  (page  7398),  Dec.  3, 
1906  (page  7431).  Dec.  3,  1907  (page 
7484)  and  Dec.  8,  1908  (page  7613)  recom- 
mended the  granting  of  United  States  dtl- 
senshlp  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  a  bill  was 
Ibtroduced  In  the  Slxty-seoond  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  same,  but  failed  to  reach  a 
final  vote. 

The  Legislature  of  1912  enacted  a  sani- 
tation law  establishing  an  insular  board  of 
health,  and  a  general  sanitary  organization. 

{provided  a  bureau  of  labor,  and  authorized 
nvestment  by  the  treasurer  of  $200,000  in 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  a  corporation  to  be 
organized  for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
hotel  in  San  Juan.  It  also  authorized  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  in  connection  with 

E>rt  Improvement  at  San  Juan.  The  Leg- 
lature  of  1913  provided  for  the  retirement 
on  three-quarter  pay  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  island  after  ten  years' 
service,  and  upon  reaching  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  an 
insular  hospital  In  each  of  the  seven  districts 
in  which  the  island  is  divided,  for  those 
suffering  from  transmissible  and  contagious 
diseases. 

Porto  Bico: 

American  citizens  in,  unlawfully  pun- 
ished, 783. 

Campaign  against,  under  command  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Miles,  6318. 

Citizenship  for  islanders,  7018,  7051, 
7104,  7233. 
^Civil  government  of,  6681,  6772,  7018. 

Commercial  relations  with,  1260, 1347, 
4826,  4921,  5089,  5470,  6069. 
Treaty  regarding,  4842,  4847,  4848. 

Expeditions  against,  referred  to,  2741. 

Grants  of  public  or  corporate  rights 
in,  order  regarding,  6583. 

Lands  reserv^  in,  for  public  pur- 
poses, 6778. 

Military   commission  to  superintend 
Spanish  evacuation  of,  6322. 

Piracies  from,  suppressed,  783. 

Privateering  in  ports  of,  2345. 

Bailroads  in,  6730. 

"^B^lations    of,    with    United    States, 
6658^  7018. 
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Sanitary  problems  connected  with,  re- 
ferred to,  6341. 
Slavery  in,  discassed,  4100. 
Belease   of   persons   held    in,    dis- 
cussed, 4194. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifica- 
tions of,  proclaimed,  5583. 
Referred  to,  5615,  5747. 
Telephones  in,  6732. 
Vessels  from  certain  ports  of,  duties 
on,     suspended    by    proclamation, 
4871. 
Vessels  of  Spain  from,  discriminating 
duties  on,  suspended  by  procla- 
mation, 4810,  5075,  5155. 
**  Discussed,  5089. 

Suspension  revoked,  5074. 
Vessels   of   United   States,  discrimi- 
nating duties   and   fines    on,    in, 
4626,  4714,  4763,  4786,  4788,  5961. 
Abolished,  4810,  5155. 
Betaliatory     measures,     discussed, 
4763. 
Visit  of  American  naval  officer  to, 
referred  to,  845. 
Ports.     (See  Bivers  and  Harbors.) 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  dry  dock  at,  about 
completed,  2669. 
Site  for,  934. 
Portsmoutb,  Ohio,  act  to  erect  public 

building  at,  vetoed,  5152. 
Portsmouth,  Treaty  of. — A  treaty  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  5,  1905,  bring- 
ing to  a  close  the  war  that  had  been  waged 
between  those  two  countries  since  Feb.  11, 
1904. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  the  Japan 
Sea,  May  27-20,  1905  (see  Japan).  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  after  conference  with  the 
Russian  Ambassador  and  the  Japanese 
Minister,  sent  identical  notes  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  two  countries,  nrglng  them 
to  begin  direct  peace  negotiations  with 
each  other,  and  offering  the  services  of 
the  United  States  In  bringing  their  envoys 
together.  Japan  accepted  the  proposition 
two  days  later,  and  Russia  within  a  week. 
Various  places  were  proposed  for  the  meet- 
ing: Paris.  The  Hague,  Chefoo,  Geneva, 
and  Washington.  As  the  summer  heat 
made  the  latter  place  unsuitable,  the 
United  States  Government  offered  the  use 
of  a  building  at  the  United  States  Navy 
Yard,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted.  The  envoys  appointed  were, 
on  the  part  of  Japan,  Baron  Komura, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Kogoro 
Takahira.  Minister  to  the  United  States; 
and  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Count  Sergius 
Wltte  and  Baron  Rosen,  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

On  Aug.  6  the  envoys  assembled  on  the 
United  States  cruiser.  Mayflower,  near  Oys- 
ter Bay,  L.  I.,  and  were  Introduced  by 
President  Roosevelt.  The  sessions  of  the 
conference  began  Aug.  9.  when  the  Japa- 
nese presented  their  terms :  I.  Recognition 
by  Russia  of  the  preponderating  influence 
of  Japan  In  Korea ;  If.  Simultaneous  evac- 
uation of  Manchuria  by  Russia  and  Japan : 
III.  Transfer  to  Japan  of  the  Russian 
leases  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny ;  IV.  "The 
return   of   Manchuria  to  China   according 


to. the  previons  agreement  between  Russia 
and  China;  V.  The  ceftslon  of  Sakhalin 
Island  to  Japan ;  VI.  The  transfer  to  Japan 
of  all  public  property  In  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny,  rights  of  private  property  to  be  re- 
spected :  VII.  The  transfer  to  Japan  of  the 
Manchnrian  railroad  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  and  Harbin;  VIII.  Russia  to 
retain  the  main  line  in  Vladivostok;  IX. 
The  reimbursement  of  Japan  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  X.  The  surrender  to 
Japan  of  the  Russian  warships  Interned  at 
neutral  ports;  XI.  Limitation  of  Russia's 
naval  strength  in  the  Pacific ;  XII.  Fishing 
rights  for  citizens  of  Japan  in  Russian  wa- 
ters. 

To  some  of  these  Russia  a^eed  at  once ; 
but  the  questions  of  indemnity  and  the  ces- 
slon  of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  still  remained 
open,  and  by  the  19th  of  August  the  nego- 
tiations seemed  certain  to  end  In  failure. 
The  pressure  of  neutral  nations,  brought 
to  bear  on  both  parties,  and  especially  the 
Influence  of  President  Roosevelt,  led  to  a 
compromise.  Japan  waived  the  question  of 
Indemnity,  and  withdrew  her  demand  for 
the  Interned  warships;  while  Russia  con- 
sented to  the  surrender  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  Each  na- 
tion agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  its  prisoners  of  war,  an  arrange- 
ment much  to  the  advantage  of  Japan. 
An  agreement  was  reached  August  29.  and 
the  formal  treaty  was  signed  Sept.  5.  1905. 
Ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged 
on  Oct.  14,  1905.     (See  also  Japan.) 

Portugal.— Continental  Portugal  occupies 
part  of  the  maritime  district  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  between  6*  15'-9«  30*  W.  longi- 
tude, and  37*-42«  8'  N.  latitude,  and  Is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain, 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Asores  and  Madeira  Islands 
form  an  Integral  part  of  Portugal  for  ad- 
ministrative  purposes. 

Physical  Feature*.— Portugal  Is  generally 
hilly,  but  with  no  great  heights,  and  there 
are  many  plains.  The  principal  riven  are 
Douro.  Tagus,  Guadlana  and  Mlnho.  The 
ciimate  Is  equable  and  temperate,  the  south- 
western winds  bringing  an  abundant  rain- 
fall. Lisbon  has  an  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture of  61*  F.,  but  there  Is  a  difference  of 
50*  F  In  the  extremes. 

History.— From  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  until  the  revolution  of  1910  the 
government  of  Portugal  was  a  monarchy, 
and  in  the  year  1500  the  King  of  Portugal 
was  *'Lord  of  the  conquest,  navigation,  and 
commerce  of  India,  Ethiopia.  Arabia  and 
Peraia,'*  the  territories  of  the  Empire  In- 
cluding also  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Brasll, 
which    declared    Its    independence   fn    1822 

isee  Brazil).  In  1910  an  armed  rising 
rove  the  King  and  the  Royal  family  Into 
exile,  effected  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State  and  set  up  a  Republic 

Gopemment.— The  National  Assembly  of 
Aug.  21,  1911,  sanctioned  the  Republic  and 
adopted  a  Constitution,  with  a  President 
elected  by  Congress  for  four  yeare.  a  Con- 
gress of  two  Chambers,  and  an  Executive 
appointed  by  the  President  but  responsible 
to  the  Legislature.  The  Republic  was  for- 
mally recognised  bv  the  Powers  on  Sept.  11, 
1911.  President  of  the  Republic  (Aug.  24. 
1911-1916).  Dr.  Manoel  d*Arrlaga.  There  is 
a  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  seventy-one  members,  elected  by  the 
Municipal  Councils  of  the  Republic  for  six 
years,  one-half  renewable  every  three  years. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  (or  National 
Council)  consists  of  164  membera,  elected  by 
direct  vote  for  three  yeare. 

There  are  Courts  of  first  instance  in  each 
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of  the  198  jQdlcial  districts  or  comarcas, 
wltb  Courts  of  Appeal  (trlbunaes  de  rela- 
cao)  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  and  at  Ponta 
Delgada  In  the  Asores.  There  la  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Lisbon. 

The  RepuDllc  is  divided  Into  twenty-one 
Districts  (Continental  Portugal  seventeen, 
Asores  three,  Madeira  one),  governed  by  an 
appointed  Governor,  a  District  Auditor  and 
an  elective  council  of  three  members. 

ASIA  Aim  POPULAnOH 

Area  in  Population 

Districts                   K"g^*ih  CeiMUs 

Sq.  Miles  1911 

Avdro 1,064  336,243 

Asores 922  242,660 

B«ia 8,958  192,499 

Braga. 1,041  382,276 

Brsgasfa 2,612  192,024 

Castallo  Bnneo 2,581  241,184 

Coimbim 1,507  350,387 

Evota. 2356  148,295 

Faro 1,937  272,861 

Guarda. 2,114  271,616 

Leiria 1^16  262,632 

Liaboa 3,085  852,854 

Madeira. 314  169,783 

Portalegra 2,404  141,481 

Porto 892  679,540 

Bantarem 2,554  325,775 

YianDa  do  Castallo. 857  227,250 

ViHaReal 1,649  245,547 

Viaeu 1.937  416,744 

TotalPortogal 35,500    5,960,056 

Portuguese  Colonies 804,841    9,675,000 

Grand  Total 840,341  15,635,056 

In  1911  there  were  41,197  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Portugal,  of  whom  20^17  were 
Spanish,  12.143  Brazilians,  2,516  BriUsh, 
1,832  French,  1,646  Americans. 

For  the  army  B3e  Armies  of  the  World 
and  for  the  navy  see  Navies  of  the  World. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  principal 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maise,  n&x 
and  hemp,  while  the  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated,  the  best  wine  being  produced 
In  the  elevated  tracts,  and  the  commoner 
kinds   in   the   low-lying   country.      In    the 

f»lains  and  lowlands  nee,  olives,  oranges, 
emons,  citrons,  figs,  and  almonds  are 
abunaantly  irrown.  The  vine  and  the  olive 
are  the  chief  branches  of  industry,  the 
rich  red  wine  known  as  "port"  being  grown 
In  the  Paiz  do  Vinho  and  carried  down  the 
Douro  partly  in  sailing  vessels  but  mainly 
by  rail,  for  shipment  at  Oporto.  The  Live 
Stock  (lOiO)  Included  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  horses. 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak.  chest- 
nut, seapine,  and  cork,  covering  nearly  27 
per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  coun- 
try, and  cork  products  are  largely  manu- 
factured for  export,  whue  the  wine  trade 
requires  much  timber  for  tlie  numerous 
cooperages,  much  of  which,  however,  is 
Imported  from  abroad. 

The  value  of  the  flsh  landed  annually  la 
about  6,000,000  mllrels,  including  tunny 
flsh  and  sardines  and  fresh  water  salmon, 
8.208  vessels  employing  26,892  men,  are 
engaged  in  the  deep-sea  and  coast  fisheries. 

Education. — Primary  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen,  but  attendances  are  not  strictly  en- 
forced, and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation above  seven  years  old  are  Illiterate. 
The  University  of  Coimbra  (founded  in  1291 
at  Lisbon  and  transferred  to  Coimbra  in 
1527)  has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes. 
In  1910  there  were  1.100  matriculated  stu- 
dents at  the  University. 


Finanee.—The  arerage  annual  revenue  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1918  was  72,- 
000,000  escudos,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  time  averaged  76,000,000  escudos. 
The  escudo,  the  unit  of  value,  is  the  an- 
cient mllrels,  and  is  equivalent  to  $1.08 
United  States  money.  The  debt  was  stated 
on  Jan.  1,  1918,  at  864.018,000,  with  car- 
rying charges  of  $21,701,000. 

Railwaifs,  etc.— In  1910  there  were  1,760 
miles  of  railway  open  and  working,  of  which 
680  miles  were  State  owned.  The  principal 
lines  cross  the  Spanish  border  to  tne  ports 
of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  a  coastal  system 
runs  from  the  northern  boundary  to  Faro 
on  the  south  coast.  The  principal  water- 
".-ays  are  the  Lower  Tagus  and  the  Douro, 
the  latter  traversing  the  wine  district, 
which  provides  most  of  the  traflQc. 

Cities. — Capital,  Lisbon,  on  the  Tagus. 
Population  (1011)  435.359.  Oporto  had  a 
population  (1911)  of  194,664.  There  are 
no  other  lam  cities. 

Trade  with  the  United  8tatee.~-The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Portugal  from 
the  United   States  for  the  year  1913  was 

§4,107  158,  anu  goods  to  the  value  of  $6,- 
70.228  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of 
$2,703,065  In  favor  of  Portugal. 

PORTUGUESE  INDlAh&s  an  area  of  1.470 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  605.000.  The  Portuguese  dominions  con- 
sist of  Goa  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
about  266  miles  southeast  of  Bombay ;  Da- 
mio,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  and  of  Dlu,  a  town  and  fort  on  an 
Island  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  gulf. 
These  settlements  form  a  single  adnunis- 
trative  province  under  a  Governor-General. 

MACAO  Is  a  settlement  on  the  western 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  River, 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  finally  ceded  by  China  In  1887. 

PORTUQUEBE  TIMOR  consists  of  the 
northern  portion  of  Timor,  a  large  island  In 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  of  an  enclave  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  Island,  and  of  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Pulo  Cambing,  with 
area  of  7.450  square  miles,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  300,000. 

CAPS  VERDE  ISLANDS  are  an  archipel- 
ago of  the  west  African  coast,  between  14* 
47'-17«  13'  N.  latitude  and  22"  40'-25'  22' 
W.  longitude,  consisting  of  twelve  islands. 
They  were  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
imported  negroes  from  the  African  coast  to 
work  the  plantations,  slavery  being  finally 
abolished  in  1870.  The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  speak 
a  debased  form  of  Portuguese,  and  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Coffee  is  the 
principal  product,  maize,  millet,  sugar  cane, 
manioc,  oranges,  tobacco  and  cotton  being 
also  grown.  The  exports  are  coffee,  physic- 
nuts,  millet,  sugar,  spirits,  salt,  live  ani- 
mals, skins  and  fish;  the  imports  being 
coal,  textiles,  food  stuffs,  wine,  metals, 
tobacco,  pottery,  machinery  and  vegetables. 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA  extends  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  between  the  Casamancl 
district  of  Senegal  (French)  and  French 
Guinea.  The  settlement  includes  also  Or- 
ango,  Bolama,  Bissao  and  other  islands,  and 
has  a  total  area  of  about  14,000  square 
miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  800,- 
000  to  500,000,  of  various  negro  tribes. 
The  Interior  Is  dense  forest  with  palms, 
ebony  and  mahogany. 

SXO  THOMi  and  PRINCIPA  are  two  Isl- 
ands In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  principal 
product  of  both  islands  is  cocoa,  the  exports 
of  which  were  about  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
supply  In  1907.  Exaggerated  reports  as  to 
the  conditions  of  indentured  laborers 
stopped  the  cocoa  exports  from  1909-1910. 
but  the  conditions  have  now  been  radically 
altered. 
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Portugal— OoMiiniied. 

A.NOOLA  lies  sonth  of  the  KoDjco  River 
Id  West  Africa  and  extends  eastward  as 
far  as  Rhodesia.  The  northern  boundary  Is 
that  of  the  Belgian  Kongo,  and  the  sonthem 
boundary  is  conterminous  with  German 
Southwest  Africa. 

POHTUGUEBE  EAST  AFRICA,  lies  be- 
tween German  Ajast  Africa  on  the  north  and 
Natal  on  the  south.  The  area  Is  estimated 
as  300,000  square  miles,  with  population 
not  exceeding  3.200,000,  of  whom  about 
10,000  are  Europeans.  Of  the  natives,  90 
per  cent  are  Bantu  negroes.  The  Province 
of  Mocambique  is  administered  by  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, with  headquarters  at  Lon- 
renco  Marques.  Large  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory are  leased  to  the  Companhia  de  Mo- 
cambique (headquarters,  Belra),  the  Com- 
panhia di  Zambezia  (Quelimane).  and  the 
Companhia  do  Nyasa  (Porto  Amelia).  The 
mineral  resources  i«tclude  coal  and  ironstone, 
malachite,  copper,  gold,  petroleum  and  bitu- 
men. The  agricultural  products  are  wheat 
and  other  cereals,  sugar-cane,  rice,  ground- 
nuts, coffee  and  tobacco.  The  exports  are 
principally  rubber,  sugar,  coal,  oeeswax, 
coco-nuts,  copra  and  mangrove  bark,  Ivory, 
cattle,  skins  and  hides,  ground-nuts,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  gold ;  the  imnorts  beliig  cotton 
goods,  hardware  and  foodstuffs.  The  spe- 
cial trade  of  the  Province  is  about  80,0(i0,o 
000  escudos  annually,  the  transit  trade  be- 
ing of  anproximately  the  same  value,  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Transvaal  (via 
Lourengo  Marques  and  Beira). 

Portugal  (see  also  Lisbon;  Oporto): 
Blockade  established  \>y,   claims  of 
United  States  growing  out  of,  1098, 
1113,  1243. 
Brasil,  questions  with  respecting  es- 
cape   of    insurgent    Admiral    Da 
Gama,  5956. 
Citizens  of,  effort  made  to  improve 

condition  of,  762,  786. 
CHaims  of  United  States  against, 
1071,  1113,  1157,  1243,  1317,  2268, 
2453,  2550,  2618,  2680,  2759.  (See 
also  General  Armstrong,  The; 
Miles,  The.) 
Admitted,  but  payment  of,  delayed, 

1456. 
Convention  for  adjustment  of,  re- 
ferred to,  2618,  2642,  2655. 
Payment  of,  1157,  1243,  1368,  1749, 
2655. 
Commercial  relations  with,  811. 
Vessels  sent  to  protect  American  in- 
terests, 1099. 
Copyright    privilege     extended,    by 

proclamation,  5830. 
Cotton  culture  in  African  possessions 

of,  referred  to,  3267. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  resumed, 

1008. 
Duties  on  rice  reduced  by,  1243. 
Friendly  disposition  of,  toward  Unit- 
ed States,  919. 
Government  of,  removed  to  Lisbon, 

674. 
Internal  tranquility  restored  to,  1317. 
Minister  of  United  States  in,  90. 
Salary  of,  referred  to,  3667. 


Bailroad  in,  operated  by  Asieriean 
citizens,   seized  by   Government 
of,  5470. 
Claim  regarding,  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, 5546. 
Belations  with,  89,  168,  820. 
Bepublic  of,  recognized,  8049. 
Bevenue  laws  of  united  States,  com- 
plaints   of,   against,    referred    to, 
1956. 
Slavery  in  colonies  of,  abolition  of, 

discussed,  4289. 
Treaty  with,  referred  to,  1821,  1839, 

1894,  2127. 
Vessels  of — 
Discriminating  duties  on,  suspend- 
ed by  proclamation,  4080. 
Beport  regarding,  1135,  1443. 
Bequested  by  Portugal,  1442. 
Duties  on,  1135. 

Proclamation    levying    duties    on, 
1589. 
Beferred  to,  1592. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or  in- 
terfered with  by,  1070,  1098,  1113, 
1243. 
Vice-consul  of,  to  United  States,  ex- 
equatur of,  revoked,  4038. 
Wines  of,  duties  on,  referred  to,  2127, 
2250. 
Portugal,    Treaty    with. — A    redprocai 
commercial    arrangement    was    made    with 
Portugal  in  1900.    It  provides  for  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  on  goods  (chiefly  wines,  their 
products,   and   works  of  art)   coming  Into 
the  United  States;  and  on  certain  classes 
of    goods    (chiefly    food-stufrs,    machinery, 
oils,    tar,    and    pitch)     entering    Portugal, 
the  Asores,  and  wadelras  from  the  United 
States.     Should  the  United  SUtes  at  any 
time   impose   high   duties   on    crude    cork 
and  coffee  from  Portugal,  that  country  re- 
serves the  right  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
this   convention  on  three  months*   notice. 
Arbitration,  eztrauition  and  naturalization 
conventions  are  also  in  force. 

Po8t-0fllce.      (See   Post-Oflice    Depart- 
ment.) 
Post-Offlce  Building: 

Destruction  of,  by  fire  referred  to, 
1483. 

Erection  of — 
Appropriation    for,    recommended, 

1483,  1911. 
Becommended,  1477,  1720. 

Erection  of,  for  joint  use  of  Wash- 
ington City  post-ofSce  and  Post- 
Omce  Department  recommended, 
5479. 

Extension  of,  referred  to,  2915, 
2917. 

Heating  and  ventilating  of,  referred 
to,  3110,  3112. 

Beferred  to,  1798. 

Uniform  standard  in  amount  of  gross 
receipts  to  fix  right  of  communily 
to,  recommendations  regarding, 
6377. 
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Post-Ofllee  Department.— This  department 
of  the  execntlye  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
emment  was  established  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Sept.  26,  1780,  but  the  work  then  offl- 
dallj  taken  up  by  It  had  been  In  continuous 
operation  from  early  colonial  times.  Up  to 
1693  the  postal  service  was  entirely  carried 
on  by  the  towns  and  Tillages..  Prom  that 
year  until  1707  It  was  administered  under 
the  patent  granted  Thomas  Neale  by  the 
King  In  1691,  Andrew  Hamilton  haying  been 
appointed  Postmaster-General  of  America. 
He  esUbllshed  a  weekly  service  from  Ports- 
mouth. N.  U.,  to  Virginia,  and  so  success- 
ful was  his  administration  that  he  has 
been  called  "The  Father  of  American  posts." 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hamil- 
ton. In  1703. 

On  Dec  26,  1774.  Postmaster-General 
Foxcroft  announced  tbe  end  of  the  British 

yostal  system  In  North  America,  and  on 
uly  26,  1776.  nearly  a  year  before  political 
independence  was  declared,  the  Continental 
Congress  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin  Post- 
master-General of  tbe  Colonies.  When 
Franklin  was  sent  to  Europe  In  1776,  Rich- 
ard Bache,  his  son-in-law,  was  made  Post- 
master-General. In  the  passage  of  the  pos- 
tal ordinance  of  Oct.  18,  1782,  which  tml- 
fled  all  previous  postal  acts,   Congress  re- 

?iulrcd  the  payment  of  postage  In  silver  or 
ts  equivalent,  and  newspapers  were  admit- 
ted to  trausportation  in  the  malls.  The 
rates  were  fixed  at  7.4  cents  for  single  let- 
ters carried  less  than  sixty  miles;  11.1 
cents  for  distances  between  sixty  and  a 
hundred  miles  and  three  cents  for  each  ad- 
ditional hundred  miles.  It  was  In  this  year 
that  the  Post-Office  Department,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  postal  service,  was  practically 
created,  and  from  this  time  the  modem 
American  post-office  dates  Its  origin.  In 
the  same  year  Ebenezer  Hazard  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-GeneraL  Under  his  ad- 
ministration an  American  Atlantic  service 
was  established  and  the  domestic  service 
perfected  and  extended,  until,  at  the  end 
of  his  term,  1780,  there  were  eighty-five 
post-offices  In  the  country  and  2,390  miles 
of  post-roads,  the  volume  of  business  being 
about  300.000  letters  a  year. 

Up  to  this  time  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  been  almost  entirely  by  horseback, 
but  an  act  of  Congress  of  Sept.  6,  1785, 
gave  the  Postmaster- General  power  to  make 
contracts  for  the  transmission  of  mail  by 
stage-coach.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution.  In  1780.  the  postal  service  was 
for  a  time  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  although  the 
postal  ordinance  of  1782  remained  In  force 


until  1792,  when  a  new  postal  law  reform- 
ing the  postage  tariff  was  passed. 

The  law  permanently  and  definitely  estab- 
lishing the  Department  was  passed  May  8, 
1799.  In  1810  the  office  of  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  was  created,  a  new 
Sostage  tariff  (8  to  25  cents,  according  to 
Istances  for  single  letters,  and  one  cent 
each  for  newspapers  not  going  beyond  the 
State  of  publication)  was  establisbed.  and 
the  various  post-routes  connected  in  one 
system.  In  1811  the  Department  established 
a  service  between  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia in  coaches  owned  by  the  Government, 
and  two  years  later  the  Postmaster-General 
was  authorized  to  make  use  of  steamboats 
in  the  transportation  of  mail. 

The  organic  law  of  tbe  Department  was 
again  changed  in  1825,  provision  being  made 
for  the  building  of  a  General  Post-Omce  at 
tbe  seat  of  Government,  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General being  given  great  powers  in  the 
conduct  and  development  of  the  service.  In 
1827  the  salary  of  tlie  Postmaster-General 
was  made  $6,000  a  year,  the  same  as  that 
of  heads  of  the  other  Executive  Depart- 
ments, and  two  years  later  he  was  called 
to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

By  the  act  of  July  2,  1836  the  accounting 
was  transferred  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  PoBt-Offlce  Department,  and  It 
was  required  that  all  revenues  of  the  De- 
partment be  paid  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Until  the  passage  of  this  act  all 
postmasters  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Post- 
master-General, but  from  this  time  those 
whose  commissions  amounted  to  $1,000  or 
more  a  year  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
four  assistants  are  appointed  in  tbe  same 
way. 

Railway  mail  service  was  authorized  In 
1838. 

Postage  rates  were  fixed  on  a  weight 
basis  in  1845,  but  with  distance  limita- 
tion (half  ounce  300  miles,  five  cents). 

Stamps  were  authorized  in  1847.  (See 
Postage,  Postage  Stamps,  Postage  Rates). 

Postal  Savings  Banks  were  authorized  by 
act  of  June  25,  1910.  and  the  Parcel  Post 
began  operations  Jan.  1,  1913. 

The  money-order  system  was  established 
on  May  17.  1864 ;  and  tbe  special-delivery 
system  on  Oct.  1,  1883. 

The   free   rural-delivery   system   was   be- 

Em  In  1897,  and  two  vears  later  tbe  reg- 
try  system  was  extended  In  cities  so  that 
letters  might  be  registered  at  the  home  of 
the   sender. 

The  present  extent  and  recent  growth  of 
the  service  Is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


N^umber 
ofPost- 
Offioes 

Extent  of 

Post 
Routes  in 

Miles 

Revenue  of 

the 
Department 

Expenditure 

of  the 
Department 

Aifonirr  Paid  Fob— 

Fiscal  Ybars 

Compenaa- 
tionto 

Transporta- 
tion of 
theMaU 

1000 

76 
76 
75 
74 
71 
68 
65 
62 
61 
60 
59 
59 
58 
58 

'1?: 

50 
51 
50 
50 
49^ 
48( 
47J 
4ft 
45 
44 
44 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

1                '0 
13 
t7 
i3 

A 

12 
« 
(3 
(3 
\7 
» 
15 
K5 
V5 
V5 

|1(              » 
i:            0 
11          n 
i;           18 

IJ                7 
1(               0 

r           8 

11               8 
7K               16 
21               12 
21               A 
2J               (6 
2^               10 
2(               \l 
21               (0 
21               » 

in 

11 
2( 
2 
2 

2:              1 

2 

2                \ 

2 

2                1 

2 

2 

2                \ 

2 

2  > 

3  ; 

1 

1001 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1 

Of  the  whole  number  of  post-offices  at  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year,  June  SO*  1015,  8,020  were  Presi- 
dsntial  offices  and  47,460  were  fourth-class  offices. 
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Post-Offlee  Department— CoiiHiHied. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Postmattera- 
General  and  the  Presidents  under  whom 
they  serred:* 


*The  Postmaster-General  was  not  considered 
a  Cabinet  officer  until  1829. 

For  more  detailed  Information  as  to  the 
scope  and  activities  of  the  Post-OflSce  De- 
partment consult  the  Index  references  to 
the  Presidents'  Messages  and  Encyclopedic 
articles  under  the  following  headings: 
Parcel  Post.  Postal  Sayings. 

Postal  Conventions.      Postal  Service. 
Postal  Currency.  Postage  Stamps. 

Postal  Rates.  Star  Routes. 

P08t-0ffice  Department: 
Act     regarding    post-office,     vetoed, 

4339. 
Assistant  in,  recommended,  4938,  5102. 
Building  for.     (See  Post-Office  Build- 
ing.) 
Clerks  in,  referred  to,  3585. 


DlBCQBsed.     (See  Postal  Service  dis- 
cussed.) 
Funds  of,  deficit  in,  1335,  2943,  3107. 
Issuance   of  commissions  to  officials 
by  Postmaster-General,  recommend- 
ed, 4063,  4193. 
Laws  of,  recoounendations  regarding, 

784. 
Reforms  in,  recommended,  6163. 
Bevenues  and  expenditures  of — 
Appropriation  for,  2202,  2992. 
Bill  providing  for,  failure   of,   to 

pass,  3102. 
Deficit  turned  into  surplus  In  two 

years,  7693. 
Discussed   by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  877,  929,  956,  985. 
Arthur,  4639,  4728,  4769. 
Buchanan,  2992,  3054,  3056,  3107. 
Cleveland,  4937,  6101,  5377,  5880, 

5969,  6161. 
Fillmore,  2625,  2670. 
Grant,    3994,    4151,    4203,    4250, 

4363. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5551,  5633,  5756. 
Hayes,  4426,  4452,  4526,  4574. 
Jackson,  1023,  1090,  1253,  1335, 

1393,  1476. 
Johnson,  3561,  3650,  3775,  3882. 
Lincoln,  3252,  3332,  3386,  3450. 
McKinley,  6335. 
Monroe,  784,  827. 
Pierce,  2748,  2822,  2872,  2943. 
Polk,  2264,  2355,  2502. 
Roosevelt,  6675,  6677,  6723,  6798, 

6913,  7102. 
Taft,  7433,  7525,  7693,  7732,  7733, 

7814. 
Tyler,  1902,  2056,  2202. 
Van  Buren,  1610, 1719, 1755,  1836. 
Second  class  mail  matter,  report  of 

commission  on,  7733. 
Treasurer  for,  should  be  appointed, 
1336. 
Post-Offlces: 
Classification  of  fourth-class,  recom- 
mended, 6172. 
Clerks  in,  legislation  regarding  clas- 
sification of,  recommended,  5378. 
Consolidation  of,  6164,  6172. 
Number  of,  784,  6344. 
Increase    in,    877,    933,    956,    985, 
1610,    1719,    1755,    2355,    2625, 
2670,    2992,    4203,   4574,    4769, 
5376,  5756,  5881,  5971. 
Post  Beads.    (See  Mail  Routes.) 
P08tage.~The  price  established  by  law  to 
be   paid    for   the    conveyance    of   a    letter 
or  other  mailable  matter  by  a  public  post. 
Rates   of   postage  were   flxed   by    the  Con- 
tinental Congress  In  1789  as  follows :  Sin- 
gle letters  under  60  miles,   7.4  cents;  be- 
tween 60  and   100   miles,   11.1   cents;   be- 
tween 100  and  200  miles,  14.8  cents,  and 
3.4   cents   for   each   additional    100   miles. 
As  early  as  1794   a  delivery   system   was 
inaugurated,    a    fee   of   2    cents  being   re- 
quired for  each  letter  delivered.     In  1814 
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the  rates  of  postage  were  Increased  bj  BO 

?er  cent,  but  the  old  rate  was  restored  in 
816.  Malls  were  first  carried  on  horse- 
back, later  by  stage  coach,  and  in  1834  by 
railway.  July  7.  1838,  Congress  declared 
€Tery  railroad  to  be  a  mail  route. 

The  free-delivery  system  was  established 
In  1872  In  cities  of  50.000  population  or 
OTer,  and  in  1887  the  system  was  extended. 
Rurol  Free  Delivery, — In  1806  the  experi- 
ment of  free  dellTery  in  rural  districts  was 
tried  and  proved  to  oe  a  success ;  since  that 
date  the  principle  has  been  adopted  and  is 
being  extended  all  over  the  country,  (fibse 
also  Post-Office  Department) 

The  following  tahle  exhibits  the  nowth 
of  the  rural  deliyery  service  from  1898  to 
1915: 


The  maximum  salary  of  rural  carrlera 
was  increased  July  1,  1914,  from  11,100  to 
$1,200. 

Postage  (see  also  Franking  Privilege): 

Census  papers  discussed,  654. 

Increase  in,  recommended.  3056. 

On  census  papers  discussed,  654. 

Beduction  in — 

Discussed,  2202,   2264,   2412,   2560, 
2671,  2713,  2943,  4835,  4937,  5101. 
BeeomLiended,     1476,    1836,    2503, 
2560,  2625,   4728,  4769,  4836. 

Be  venue  derived  from.  (See  Post- 
Office  Department,  revenues,  etc, 
of.) 
Postage  Stamps. — An  official  mark  or 
stamp  affixed  to  or  embossed  on  letters 
sent  through  the  malls  as  evidence  of  the 
prepayment  of  postage.  Adhesive  stamps 
were  made  as  an  experiment  by  James 
Chalmera  in  his  printing  office  in  Dundee 
In  1834,  but  they  were  not  made  public 
till  November,  1837.  In  February,  1837, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  proposed  a  postage  stamp 
for  prepayment  of  letter  postage.  In  1840 
Mulready's  envelope  was  introduced,  bear- 
ing an  allegorical  design  of  England  at- 
tracting the  commerce  of  the  world,  but 
this  was  soon  superseded  by  the  adhesive 
stamp.  Local  stamps  were  in  use  in  va- 
rious cities  in  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1842— in  New  York,  St.  Louis.  Baltimore, 
and  Brattleboro.  By  act  of  May  8,  1847, 
the  use  of  postage  stamps  was  authorized, 
and  Issues  of  5  and  10  cent  stamps  were 
made  by  the  Government  bearing,  re- 
spectively, designs  of  the  heads  of  Frank- 
lin and  Washington.  In  1851  three  new 
values  were  added— 1.  8,  and  12  cents. 
From  this  time  till  1860  a  complete  series 
was  Issued  In  values  from  5  to  90  cents. 
|n  1869  a  new  series  was  brought  out  In 


various  designs,  snch  as  a  horseman,  a 
locomotive,  eagle,  steamship,  landing  of 
Columbus,  Declaration  of  Independence, 
heads  of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Lin- 
coln. The  series  of  1870-72  bore  heads  of 
Franklin,  after  Rupricht's  bust;  Jackson, 
after  Powera:  Washington,  after  the  bust 
by  Houdon;  Lincoln,  after  Volk;  Stanton, 
from  a  photograph ;  Jefferson,  after 
Powera*s  statue;  Clay^  after  the  bust 
by  Hart;  Webster,  after  the  Clevenger 
bust:  Scott,  after  the  bust  by  Coffee; 
Hamilton,  after  Cerrachl;  and  Perry,  from 
Wolcott's  statue. 

At  the  International  Postal  Conference 
held  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  In  1874,  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  was  formed,  with 
rates  of  5  cents  per  half  ounce  on  all  let- 
ten  passing  between  the  countries  compos- 
ing the  union.  In  1875  a  5-cent  stamp  was 
Issued  for  this  foreign  service,  bearing  the 
head  of  Jackson,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
and  In  1882  another  of  the  same  value 
with  the  head  of  Garfield.  Stamped  en- 
velopes were  Issued  in  1852  and  postal 
cards  in  1872. 

Postal    OongroBS,    International,    at— 

Berne,  4250. 

Lisbon,  4938. 

Paris,  3387. 
New  convention  adopted  by,  4453. 

Washington,  6164. 
Postal  OonTentlonB.— At  the  instance  of 
Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States,  an  international  confer- 
ence of  posUl  delegates  was  held  at  Paris, 
In  May  and  June,  1863.  Hon.  John  A. 
Kasson  represented  the  United  States.  The 
objects  of  the  conference  were  to  facilitate 

Kstal  Intercourse  between  nations  and  to 
lugurate  a  general  system  of  uniform  in- 
ternational charges  at  reduced  rates  of 
postage  and  to  form  the  basis  of  future 
conferences.  President  Johnson,  In  his  third 
annual  message  of  Dec.  3,  1867  (page 
8775),  reported  the  ratification  of  postal 
conventions  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  North 
German  Union,  Italy,  and  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Hong  Kong,  largely  reducing 
the  rates  of  ocean  and  land  postage  to 
and  from  and  within  those  countries. 

In  October,  1874.  the  general  postal  union 
at  Berne,  Switserland.  reduced  international 
letter  postage  generally  to  five  cents  per  half 
ounce.  A  third  convention  for  a  Universal 
Postal  Union  was  signed  at  Paris.  June  1. 
1878,  by  John  N.  Tyner  and  Joseph  H. 
Blackfan  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  postal  congress  at  Lisbon  in  April, 
1886,  confirmed  the  international  rate  of 
five  cents  per  half  ounce  for  prepaid  letters 
and  two  cents  for  postal  cards.  The  next 
congress  was  held  at  Vienna  in  1891.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  save  a  good  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  Postal  Convention  In  his  second  an- 
nual message  of  Dec  2,  1878  (page  4453). 
The  rate  of  postage  or  lettera  to  foreign 
countries  now  is  five  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  or  less  (each  additional  ounce  three 
cents),  except  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  where  the  rate 
Is  two  cents. 

Postal  CtonTontions: 

Discussed,  3387,  4152,  4938. 

Embarrassment    arising    under,    re- 
ferred to,  4453. 

With— 
Bahama  Islands,  5377. 
Barbados,  5377. 
Belgium,  3775,  3883,  4203, 
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Canada,  4836,  5377. 

China,  4775. 

Cotta  Biea,  3284. 

France,  4250. 

Gurmany,  3775,  3883.  4203. 

Great    Britain,    2528,    2560,    2724, 

3650,  3775,  3833,  3883. 
Honduras,   5377. 
Italy,  3775,  3883. 
Japan,  4203. 
Mexico.  3235,  3264,  5377. 

Batincation  of,  referred  to,  3274. 
Netherlands,  3775,  3883. 
New  South  Wales.  4882. 
Newfoundland,  4203. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  4203. 
Switzerland,  3775,  3883,  4250. 
Foital  Orimas: 

Act  relating  to,  etc.,  returned,  5204. 
In  Canal  Zone,  order  relating  to,  7964. 
Postal  Currency.— DuHng  the  Civil  War, 
when  silver  became  very  scarce,  a  substi- 
tute for  fractional  currency  was  Invented 
by  Gen.  Spinner,  United  States  Treasurer 
under  President  Lincoln.  It  consisted  of 
postage  stamps  pasted  upon  paper  used 
for  Government  securities  and  representing 
different  sums.  These  pieces  of  paper 
were  circulated  among  the  clerks  of  the 
Department  and  became  for  a  while  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  a  small  way. 
Postal  Matter,  abuse  of  classification 

of,  6675. 
Postal  Kotee.     (See  Money-Order  Sys- 
tem.) 
Postal   Savings  Banks.  — To   encourage 
people  of  small  means  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings   where    they    would    be    immediately 
'he  same 
on  while 
savings 
>8t  other 
United 
issed  be- 

tablished 
growing 
and  con- 

B. 

Seventh 
B  7102)  : 
(deration 
ank  sys- 
stmaster- 

^^-^.-... ^  ,, J  — j^^v  .w  ^  ^ncourage 

among  our  people  economy  and  thrift  and 
by  the  use  of  postal  savings  banks  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  husband  their  re- 
sources, particularly  those  who  have  not 
the  facilities  at  hand  for  depositing  their 
money  in  savings  banks.  Viewed,  however, 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
it  is  evident  that  the  advanUges  of  such 
an  Institution  are  still  more  far-reaching. 
Timid  depositors  have  witbdrawn  their  sav- 
ings for  the  time  being  from  national  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  savings  banks:  Indi- 
viduals have  hoarded  their  cash  and  the 
worklngmen  their  earnings :  all  of  which 
money  has  been  withheld  and  kept  In  hiding 
or  In  safe-deposit  box  to  the  detriment  of 
prosperity.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
postal  savings  banks  such  money  would 
be  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  capital  and  labor.** 
In  continuation  of  Mr.  ttoosevelt*s  policy 


and  in  accordance  with  tbe  declarations  of 
the  platform  on  which  he  was  elected,  Mr. 
Taft,  in  his   Inaugural  Address.   March  4. 

1909,  said  (page  7753)  :  "The  incoming 
Congress  shoulo  promptly  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  Republican  platform  and  pass  a 
proper  postal  savings  bank  bill.  It  will 
not  be  unwise  or  excessive  paternalism. 
The  promise  to  repay  by  the  Government 
will  furnish  an  inducement  of  savings  dc< 
posits  which  private  enterprise  cannot  8ui>- 
ply  and  at  such  a  low  rate  of  interest  as 
not  to  withdraw  custom  from  exlRting 
banks.  It  will  substantially  increase  the 
funds  available  for  investment  as  capital 
In  useful  enterprises.  It  will  furnish  abso- 
lute security  which  makes  the  proposed 
scheme  of  government  guarantv  of  deposits 
■o  alluring,  without  Its  pernicious  results/' 

Congress  appropriated  $100,000,  June  25, 

1910,  to  start  the  postal  savings  system, 
and  named  as  trustees  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Attorney-General.  On  Jan.  2.  1911,  a 
selected  post-office  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  was  prepared  to  accept  deposits. 
(Bee  Banks,   PosUl  Savings.) 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 
1910,  authorized  the  establishment  of  postal 
savinsrs  depositary  offices,  created  a  board 
of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  with  power  to  desig- 
nate such  post  offices  as  tney  may  select 
to  be  postal  savings  depositary  offices.  Ac- 
counts may  be  opened  oy  the  deposit  of  a 
dollar  or  a  larger  sum  in  multiples  of  a  dol- 
lar, or  by  purchasing  a  postal  savings  card 
for  ten  cents  and  affixing  thereto,  at  con- 
venience, nine  specially  prepared  postal  sav- 
ings stamps  costing  ten  cents  each.  The 
holder,  on  presenting  the  card.  Is  entitled 
to  open  an  account  with  one  dollar  to  his 
credit  Additional  deposits  may  be  made  in 
like  manner,  but  no  person  may  deposit 
more  than  $100  In  any  one  month,  and  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  any  person  shall 
never  exceed  $500,  exclusive  of  accumulated 
Interest.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  is  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  five  per  cent  of  the  deposits  are 
to  be  deposited  with  him  as  a  reserve.  The 
funds  received  at  any  depositary  are  to  be 
deposited  in  any  local  bank  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  same  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
and  pay  2H  per  cent  interest  thereon.  The 
Government  pays  the  depositor  2  per  cent 
on  all  sums  on  deposit  for  one  year,  com- 
puted monthly,  and  It  is  assumed  that  the 
H  per  cent  difTerence  between  the  amount 
paid  the  depositor  and  the  2V&  per  cent  paid 
by  the  bank  will  pay  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  law.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
converting  deooslts  in  postal  savings  banks. 
In  amounts  of  $20  or  multiples  thereof,  into 
United  States  bonds  bearing  interest  at  24 
per  cent,  payable  semi-annually.  The  board 
may  at  any  time  withdraw  30  per  cent 
of  the  funds  and  purchase  bondk  or  other 
securities  of  the  Tinlted  States,  and.  under 
direction  of  the  President,  may  withdraw 
the  other  65  per  cent  and  similarly  Invest 
tiie  amount.  At  first  only  one  post  office  in 
each  state  was  designated  as  a  depositary. 
On  Nov.  1,  1911,  4.747  banks  had  been 
established.  The  postal  savings  banks  have 
done  even  better  than  had  been  expected. 
Their  record  Is  said  to  surpass  even  that  of 
the  postal  savings  banks  of  Great  Britain 
following  their  opening.  Two  predictions 
of  their  advocates  have  been  fulfilled.  First 
it  has  encouraged  thrift  among  the  young, 
many  children  becoming  depositors:  and. 
second,  it  has  checked  the  outfiow  of  money 
to  Europe  by  foreigners  who  are  suspicious 
of  privately  conducted  savings  banks. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1911.  there  were 
6,186    post-offices   accepting   deposits,    and 
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these  showed  a  iMilance  on  hand  of  |10i- 
614,676.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  the 
report  showed  12,177  post-offices  accepting 
deposits,  and  the  total  deposlta  had  reached 
128,067.069. 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  depositors  June 
30,  1914.  143,444.271 ;  deposits  during  fiscal 
year.  $70,314,868;  deposits  withdrawn  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  |48,074.421:  balance  to 
credit  of  depositors  June  80,  1916,  $66,684.- 
708;  balances  on  deposit  in  banks  June  80, 
1916,  $60,086,818.94. 

Postal  SavlngB  Banks: 

Becommended  by  President- 
Arthur,  4639. 
Grant,  4152,  4204. 
Hayes,  4574. 
Boosevelt,  7102,  7226. 
Taft,  7373,  7434,  7626. 
Three  months  of  experiment,  8078. 
Postal  Service. — The  first  mention  of  a 
postal  serrice  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1639;    *'It  is  ordered  that  notice  be  given 
that  Richard  Fairbanks,  his  house  in  Boston 
is  the  place  annointed  for  all  letters  which 
are  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  or  are 
to  be  sent  thither  to  be  left  with  him,  and 
he  is   to   take   care   that   they   are   to   be 
delivered  or  sent  according   to   the  direc- 
tion.    And  he  is  allowed  for  every  letter 
a  penny,  and  must  answer  all  miscarriages 
through  his  own  neglect  In  this  kind.'*    Out 
of  this  humble  beginning  grew  the  present 
post-office    department,    with    nearly    sixty 
thousand  offices,  earning  a  revenue  of  $266,- 
619.625  for  the  past  year. 

Postal  Service: 

Abases  of,  diBCUSsed.  4640,  4730,  6970, 

6162, 
Civil  Service  in.  discnssed,  6972.  6172. 

(See  also  Bailwaj  Mail  Service.) 
Communication  with  Santiago,  Cuba, 

order  regarding,  6577. 
Consolidation   of   post-offices   recom- 
mended, 6164,  6172. 
Correspondence    with    foreign    coun- 
tries, securitv  required  in,  1477. 
Discussed  by  President — 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  877,  929,  956,  986. 
Arthur,  4639,  4728,  4769,  4835. 
Buchanan,  2992,  3056,  3101,  3107, 

3184. 
Cleveland,  4937,  6100,  6376,  6880, 

6970,  6161. 
Fillmore,  2625,  2670,  2713. 
Grant,  3994,  4063,  4103,  4161,  4203, 

4250,  4305,  4363. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  6478,  5561,  6559, 

5633,  5756. 
Hayes,  4426,  4452,  4626,  4673. 
Jackson,    1023,    1089,    1168,    1262, 

1335,  1393,  1476. 
Johnson,  3661,  3650,  3776,  3882. 
Lincoln,  3252,  3332,  3386,  3460. 
McKinley.  6344,  6386. 
Monroe,  784,  824. 
Pierce,  2748,  2822,  2872,  2948. 
Polk,  2264,  2355,  2412,  2602. 
Boosevelt,  6677,  6723,  6798,  6913, 
7102. 


Taft,  7433,  7626,  7693,  7732,  7733, 
7814. 

Tavlor,  2669. 

Tyler,  1902,  1941,  2066,  2123,  2202. 

Van  Bnren,  1610,  1719,  1766,  1836. 

Washington,  58,  76,  99,  120,  124. 
Employees  in,  number  of,   6344. 
Escpenditnres  for.      (See   Fost-Of^ce 

Department) 
Foreign    postal    arrangements    and 

routes  referred  to,  2175,  2411,  2413, 

2428,  2502,  2560,  2697,  2724,  3332, 

3665,  3586,  3660,  3883,  4161,  4203, 

4522,  4640,  4938,  6101,  6669,  5634. 
Franking   privilege   discTissed.     (See 

Franking  Privilege.) 
Frauds  in,  discnssed,  4640,  4730. 
Free-delivery  System — 

Discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, 4204,  4769,  4836,  4937, 
5103,  6376,  6766,  6881,  5971, 
6461. 

Extension    of   to   towns    of    6,000 
population  recommended,  6633. 
Growth  of,  6677,  6724,  6913. 
In  Spanish- American  War  discussed, 

6344. 
Inadequate  facilities  extended  mral 

communities  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  6633. 
Inspector    service,    recommendations 

regarding,  6163. 
Mail- 
Communication  with  Australia,  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  6559. 

Depredations  on,  aflowance  to  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  prosecution 
referred  to,  1766. 

Import  duty  on  foreign,  recom- 
mended, 4527. 

Modification  of  law  regulating 
rates  upon  second-class  matter 
recommended,  6970,  6162. 

Publications  for  instigating  tolaves 
to  insurrection  sent  through,  dis- 
cussed, 1394. 
Mail  routes.     (See  Mail  Bontes.) 
Mail  transportation — 

Act  making  appropriations  for 
transportation  by  steamers  and 
otherwise  vetoed,  2855. 

Annual  cost  of,  2670,  2823,  2872, 
3056,  4151,  4260. 

Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  dis- 
cussed, 2901,  3127,  3184. 

Between  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,  irregularity  of,  referred 
to,  2883. 

Cost  of,  to  Pacific  coast,  etc.,  re- 
ferred to,  4077. 

Fraudulent  bonds  accompan3ring 
bids  and  contracts  for,  4655. 

Joint  resolution  in  regard  to  carry- 
ing mail  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to 
Placerville,  Cal.,  reasons  for  ap- 
plying pocket  veto  to,  3073. 
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Postal  8ervlce-^<m<iii«e<l. 

Laws  to   prevent   transmission   of 
lottery  advertisements  discussed 
and  recommendations  regarding, 
5479,  5515,  5551. 
Legislation     to     protect,     recom- 
mended, 4081. 
Money-order    system  discussed,   985, 
4639»  4937,  5377,  5756,  5881,  5971. 
Money     orders,     international,     dis- 
cussed, 5881,  5971. 
Ocean  mail  post-office,  establishment 

of,  discussed,  5633. 
Penn    Yan,    N.    Y.,    agent    to    take 
charge  of  post-office  at,  referred  to, 
3799. 
Post  routes.    (See  Mail  Routes.) 
Postal  notes.    (See  Money-Order-Sys- 
tem, ante.) 
Postal  treaties.    (See  Postal  Conven- 
tions.) 
Railway — 
Authority   to  compel   railroads  to 

carry  mail  recommended,  5378. 
Compensation  for — 
Change  in,  recommended,  3994. 
Discussed,  5100. 
Exorbitant,  1393,  1941,  2748. 
Reduction  of,  4527. 
Should  be  regulated  by  Congress, 
1394,  194L 
Contracts  demand  attention  of  Con- 
gress, 1476,  1720,  1756,  2943. 
Contracts  for,  should  be  made  by 
Postmaster-General  on  equitable 
basis,  1476. 
Discussed.       (See    Postal    Service 
discussed.) 
Railway  Mail  Service.    (See  Railway 

Mail  Service.) 
Registry  system  discussed,  4639. 
Report  on,  7693. 

Rural  service  of,  6677,  6724,  6798. 
Second-class  mail  matter,  change  in 
law  regarding,  recommended,  5970, 
6162. 
Special  delivery  stamps — 
Discussed,  5881,  5971. 
Recommended,  4836. 
Star  routes — 
Decrease  in,  referred  to,  4639. 
Fraudulent  bids  referred  to,  4655, 
Increase  in,  recommended,  4527. 
Prosecution   of   frauds  in  service, 
4640,  4730. 
Steamboat — 

Discussed,  3650,  4640. 
Referred  to,  1756. 
Steamship^ 
Advertisements  issued  for  lines  of, 

5634. 
American     vessels     compelled     to 

carry  mail  discussed,  4832. 
Between  United  States  and  Brazil 
referred  to,  3565,  3586,  4522. 


Contracts  for,  referred  to,  2502L 
4938,   5757,   5971. 

Differences  with  companies  difl- 
cussed,  5101. 

Discussed,  5634,  5757. 

Establishment  of  lines  of,  recom- 
mended, 2203,  4574,  5492,  5757. 

Expenses  of,  referred  to,  2611,  2748, 
4151,  4640. 

Post-offices  established  on,  5633. 

Should  be  extended  to  South  Ameri- 
can and  Pacific  foreign  ports, 
7231. 

Special  grants  to,  recommended, 
3450. 

Subsidies  to,  4306. 
Views  of  Postmaster-General  re- 
garding, 3561. 

Union  of  telegraph  svstem  and,  dis- 
cussed. (See  Telegraph  Lines, 
Government  control  of.) 

Unit  of  weight  in  rating  first-class 
matter  discussed,  4836. 

Unlawful  publications,  prohibited 
from  using,  1394. 

Postal  Treatlss.     (See  Postal  Conven- 
tions.) 

Postal  Union,  International  (see  also 
Postal  Consress,  International): 
Convention    for     establishment     of, 
4250. 

Postal    Union,    UniTsxsal,    discussed, 
4574,  4640,  5971,  6164. 

Postmastar-Oeneral : 

Disclaims  any  intended  disrespect  in 
communication  to  Senate,  1745. 

Post-office  building  report  of,  recom- 
mending erection  of,  1483. 

Postmasters  appointed  by,  referred 
to,  2571. 

Report  of,  recommending  erection  of 
new  post-office  building,  1483. 

Report  for  year  ended  June  30,  1911, 
7731. 

Postmasters: 

Amount  due  from,  784. 

Appointment  of,  by  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, referred  to,  2571. 

Appointments  of,  referred  to,  2008. 

Assistants  more  efficient  in  classified 
service,  7732. 

Inclusion  in  classified  service  recom- 
mended, 7732. 

Classification  of  fourth-class,  dis- 
cussed and  recommendations  re- 
garding, 6172,  7102. 

Compensation  to,  discussed,  784,  2943, 
4363,  5377. 

Interference  with,  discussed,  4363, 
5550. 

Relative  merit  of,  plan  to  indicatOi 
recommended,  5479,  6489. 
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Potato. — ^Tlie  M-called  Irish  potato  is  na- 
tlT«  to  the  west  coast  of  Soath  America, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ireland  bj  Sir  Walter  Baleigb,  who  grew 
the  roots  on  his  large  estate  in  County  Cork. 
Though  now  so  universal  an  article  of  food 
It  was  scarcely  known  prior  to  the  17th 
century,  and  was  not  generally  cultivated 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th. 

Potato  Crop. — ^Estimated  acreage,  produc- 
tion, and  value,  1907  to  1914,  and  in  1915 
by  states.*  (Source:  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.) 

Toui 

AcTMge  Farm  Value, 

Tear  Deo.l 

1907 3.128,000  1184,184.000 

1908 3.257,000  107,089,000 

1900 3,525,000  206,545.000 

1910 8,720,000  194JM6.000 

1911 8.619,000  233,778,000 

1912 3,711,000  212,550,000 

1913 8,668,000  227,908,000 

1914 8,708.000  196,609,000 

Bute 

Ahbama 90,000  1.440.000 

Arbona 1,000  96,000 

J                      28,000  1,915,000 

CUaEonia.. 78,000  7,605.000 

53,000  8,935.000 

24,000  2.189.000 

11.000  784.000 

12,000  1.104,000 

16,000  1,030,000 

28,000  1.960.000 

126,000  8.177,000 

75,000  8,900,000 

Iimm 148,000  8,392,000 

KauM 71,000  4,361,000 

Kantuflky 51.000  «.W*.000 

-       •                  28.000  1.357.000 

142,000  15,407,000 

Maiyland 44.000  2,646.000 

26,000  2,933,000 

865,000  11.720,000 

285,000  11,782,000 

IfHinpni 13,000  983,000 

MknonT. 90.000  5.292,000 

89,000  8.022,000 

N^naka... 110,000  4W.000 

Nevada 13,000  1^565,000 

NewHampahira 16,000  1,444,000 

NevJensy 93,000  9.068,000 

NewMenoo 8,000  760.000 

NewYork 855.000  18.048,000 

NorthCSralma 35,000  2,300,000 

NorthDakota 80.000  2,962,000 

Ohk) 153,000  8,782,000 

OUaboma 85.000  2,499,000 

OmoB 48,000  8,312,000 

^SyKaaia 280.000  15.120.000 

RhcSeldaDd 5X)00  506,000 

Sooth  Carolina 11,000  1,012.000 

SottthDakota 68.000  J2I5S2 

Ti iriii 36,000  1,906,000 

Tvm 42,000  2366,000 

Utah 20.000  1^75,000 

Vemwnt 24.000  2.100^00 

Fmiaia 140,000  10,675.000 

WaSiMtan 61,000  4365.000 

WcitVvsniia 50.000  8302,000 

wSmmT. 298.000  11.667/)00 

Wyoming 16.000  1,440300 

Total  1915 7,761,000  1221.104.000 

•  Does  not  include  sweet  potatoes. 
Potomac,  Tho,  instructions  given  eom- 

mander  of,  at  Sumatra,  1138. 
Potomac  BlTor: 
Bridges  over,  in  District  of  Colnmbia. 

(See  District  of  Colombia.) 
Improvement  of,  recommended,  4430, 
4458,  4532,  4579,  4«5L 


Bill  for,  submitted,  4533. 
Lands  lying  on,  referred  to,  128. 
Pottawatomie   Indiana.      (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Powder,  Smokeless: 

Adoption  of,  recommended,  6128. 
Development  of,  6759. 
Powers,  Foreign  (see  also  the  several 
powers) : 
Claims    against,    referred    to,    3066, 

3067. 
Claims   of,  arising  out  of  War  be- 
tween the  States  discussed,  3328, 
4086. 
Collection  of  commercial  relations  of, 

referred  to.  632,  775. 
Commerce  or.        (See  Commerce  of 

Foreign  Powers.) 
Commerce  with.    (See  Commerce.) 
Duties  levied. by,  export,  referred  to 

and  recommendation,  4744. 
Expeditions  against — 
Discussed   by  President — 
Arthur,  4640. 

Buchanan,  2978,  2997,  3180. 
Fillmore,  2643,  2649,  2697. 
Jefferson,  394,  395,  400,  417. 
Johnson,  3655,  3658. 
Monroe,  582,  583,  590,  592,  601, 

609,  620,  769. 
Pierce,  2741,  2779. 
Polk,  2455. 
Taylor,  2549,  2585. 
Van  Buren,  1616. 
Washington,  146. 
Proclamations    against,    by   Presi- 
dent— 
Buchanan,  3027. 
Cleveland,  6023,  6126. 
Fillmore,  2647,  2648. 
Grant,  4039,  4045. 
Jefferson,  392. 
Johnson,  3631. 
Madison,  546. 
Pierce,  2804,  2805,  2921. 
Taylor,  2555. 
Tyler,  1910. 
Washington,  149. 
Explosives,  order  to  prevent  shipment 

of,  abroad,  4815. 
Export  duties  levied  by,  referred  to, 

4744. 
Imprisonment   of   American   citizens 

by.     (See  Imprisonment.) 
Imprisonment    of    citizens    of,    by 
United  States.       (See  the  several 
powers.) 
Intermeddling  of,   with  Indians  re- 
ferred to,  1728. 
Ministers  of,  to  United  States.    (See 

the  several  powers.) 
Ministers  of  the   United   States  to. 

(See  Ministers  of  United  States.) 
Neutral    rights    of.      (See    Neutral 
Bights.) 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Pow«r%  Powigjft— 0(m««iie«i. 

Peace  with,  should  not  be  interfered 

with  by  American  citizens,  120. 
Belations  with,  referred  to,  3285. 
Bevenues  and  nnanees  of,  referred  to, 

8272. 
Subjects  of,  in  United  States.    (See 

Aliens;  Naturalized  Citizens.) 
Treaties  with,  referred  to,  2538,  3888. 
4851.       (See     also     the     several 
powers.) 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  by 
authorities  of.   (See  Vessels,  United 
States.) 
Powers  of  Pederal  and  State  GoTem- 
xnenta  discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  4707,  4771,  4808. 
Buchanan,    2962,    2981,    3028,    3074, 
3084,  3130,  3139,  3145,  3150,  3157, 
3168,  3186. 
Cleveland,    4960,    4992,    4996,    5142, 
5363,  5412,  5422,  5921,  6070,  6109. 
Fillmore,  2626. 

Grant,  3992,  4126,  4170,  4196,  4259. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5489,  5562,  5766. 
Hayes,  4445,  4466,  4475,  4484,  4488, 
4493,  4497,  4512,  4543,  4544,  4553. 
Jackson,  1014,  1024,  1046,  1071,  1077, 
1082,  1120,  1141,  1201,  1224,  1275, 
1288,  1337,  1351,  1395,  1450. 
Jefferson,  397,  444. 
Johnson,  3551,  3570,  3593,  3596,  3603, 
3611,  3620,  3643,  3670,  3681,  3687, 
3690,  3696,  3729,  3734,  3756,  3766, 
3781,  3820,  3837,  3844,  3846,  3848, 
3849,  3870,  3889. 
Lincoln,  3206,  3221,  3269,  3274,  3286, 

3335. 
Madison,  474,  475,  540,  569. 
Monroe,  587,  711,  713. 
Pierce,  2751,  2755,  2780,  2789,  2790, 
2855,  2874,  2919,  2920,  2921,  2930. 
Polk,  2310,  2456,  2460,  2490,  2506. 
Tyler,  1916,   1921,   1941,  2036,  2043, 

2183. 
Washington,  186. 
Pralzle  OroTe  (Ark.),  Battle  of.— Sept. 
10,  1862,  President  Lincoln  directed  tbat 
Missouri,  ArkEDBas,  Kansas,  and  the  east- 
em  portion  of  Indian  Territory  should  con- 
stitDte  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  to 
De  commanded  by  Brig.-Gfen.  Samuel  B.  Cur- 
tis. The  only  Important  engagement  that 
occurred  in  this  department  while  Curtis 
was  in  command  was  at  Prairie  Grove.  Ark. 
The  Confederate  General  Thomas  C.  Hind- 
man  was  on  his  way  north  Into  Missouri 
with  a  large  force  when,  on  Dec.  7,  1862, 
he  encountered  the  united  forces  of  Gen- 
erals James  G.  Blunt  and  Francis  J.  Her- 
ron.  During  the  engagement  which  ensued 
the  Federals  lost  1,148  and  the  Confeder- 
ates, 1,817.  The  latter  retired  during  the 
night. 

Prayer,  speeial  day  of,  set  apart  for  na- 
tions engaged  in  war,  8007. 

PraacbexB  of  Discontent,  discussed  by 
President  Boosevelt,  7033. 


Preemption  Laws.— The  first  law  regulat- 
ing the  preemption  of  and  payment  for  pub- 
lic lands  was  passed  Mardi  3,  1801.  It  was 
a  special  act  affecting  the  Symmes  colo- 
nisation scheme  on  the  Miami  River.  A 
number  of  preemption  laws  were  passed, 
most  of  them  of  a  more  or  less  special  na- 
ture. The  first  general  law  was  passed  in 
1830.  The  law  of  1841  granted.  In  consid- 
eration of  residence  and  improyement,  free- 
dom of  entry  upon  160  acres  of  public  lands 
to  any  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age : 
twelve  to  thirty-three  months  were  allowed 
for  payment,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  va- 
ried with  the  situation  and  value  of  the 
tract  preempted.     (See  Lands,  Public) 

Preemption  Laws: 
Discussed,  1713, 1753,  3651, 4064,  5484. 
Becommended,  1606,  2259. 
Amendments  to  law  reconunended, 
2408,  2500. 
Bepeal    of    preemption    act    recom- 
mended, 4770,  4837,  5107. 
President,  Tie.— Previous  to  the  War  of 
1812  American  commerce  had  suffered  con- 
siderably at  the  hands  of  British  cruisers, 
which  hovered  about  our  coasts  and   cap- 
tured mao^  United  States  vessels  bound  for 
France.    These  cruisers  also  made  many  Im- 

Sressments  of  sailors.  In  May,  1811,  Commo- 
ore  John  Rodgers.  commanding  the  Amer- 
ican frigate  President  was  ordered  to  put 
to  sea  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and  protect  our 
commerce.  When  thirty  miles  off  Cape 
Charles,  May  16,  Rodgers  gave  chase  to  the 
Little  Belt,  a  British  frigate.  The  latter 
fired  upon  the  Pretident,  attempted  flight, 
and  failed  to  show  her  colors.  The  fire  was 
returned  by  the  President,  and  In  eighteen 
minutes  the  Little  Belt  was  disabled.  A  dis- 
pute arose  as  to  which  of  the  commanders 
was  at  fault,  but  it  was  never  decided,  as 
the  discussion  was  dropped  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. In  September,  1814,  the  President, 
under  Decatur,  was  captured  by  the  Endy- 
mion,  and  other  British  vessels. 

President  of  a  State.— Some  of  the  earlier 
organized  states  provided  for  a  president  as 
the  executive  head.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing and  confusion,  this  was  after- 
wards changed  to  governor.  The  first  con- 
stitutions of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, adopted  in  1776,  provided  for  an 
executive  council  of  which  one  member  was 

S resident.  Delaware,  South  Carolina  and 
le  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1784 
provided  for  a  single  head,  but  called  him 
president.  South  Carolina  in  1778.  Penn- 
sylvania in  1790.  and  Delaware  and  New 
Hampshire  In  1702  altered  the  title  to 
governor. 

President  of  United  States.— The  title  of 

the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
in  1696  William  Penn  proposed  a  plan  for 
a  general  government  for  the  Colonies  in 
America.  The  plan  comprehended  a  chief 
executive  with  tiie  title  of  president.  The 
Albany  Convention  proposed  that  of  presi- 
dent-general. The  Continental  Congress 
had  Its  president  In  the  Convention  of 
1787  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  ' 
single  executive  to  whom  the  title  of  presi- 
dent was  given.  In  order  to  be  eligible;  the  - 
president  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
a  native-bom  cltlsen  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  resident  within  the  United  States  for 
fourteen  years.  He  is  elected  for  a  tenn 
of  four  years  by  electors  chosen  by  the 
different  ststes;  These  electors  are  chosen 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  on  ballot  tlcKefs 
usually  headed  by  the  names  of  the  candi- 
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President 


Prasldent  of  United  BtAtmh-OonHnued, 
dates  Toted  for  as  president  and  yice-presi- 
dent,  followed  by  the  names  of  the  electors, 
who  are  pledged  to  ?ote  for  these  candidates 
only.     (See  Electoral  Colleges.) 

The  president's  duties  and  powers  under 
the  Constitution  are  to  approve  or  veto 
bills;  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
pflTenses  against  the  United  States,  except 
In  case  of  impeachment ;  to  make  treaties ; 
to  nominate  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers,  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Federal 
courts,  etc.,  and,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  appoint  such  officers;  to  fill 
vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session ;  to  convene  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  to  adjourn  Congress  to  such 
a  time  as  he  may  deem  proper  in  case  it  can 
not  agree  upon  an  adjournment.  He  is  also 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  required  to  give  Information  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  regarding  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  its  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge 
necessary  and  expedient;  receive  ambassa- 
dors ana  other  public  ministers;  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  etc.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  $75,000  per  annum.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  twelfth 
amendment  (1804)  the  president  and  vice- 
president  were  not  separately  voted  for, 
but  the  candidate  for  president  who  received 
next  to  the  highest  number  of  votes  was 
made  vice-president.  Jefferson  and  J.  Q. 
Adams  were  elected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, neither  presidential  candidate  having 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Title  and  Term  of  the  President,— The 
address  of  the  president  is  simply  "The 
I'resident  of  the  United  States.*'  In  the 
First  Congress,  there  was  debate  over  a 
title  and  it  was  proposed  by  some  members 
that  he  be  addressed  as  "His  Excellency** 
and  by  others  as  "His  Highness.'*  but  a 
committee  reported  that  "it  is  not  proper 
to  annex  any  style  or  title  other  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.'*  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  the  first  report  fixed 
the  term  of  office  at  seven  years  without 
eligibility  to  re-election.  In  debate  various 
periods  from  "during  good  behavior"  to 
twenty  years  were  favored.  The  limit  to 
four  years  was  finally  adopted  in  grand 
committee  and  ratified  by  the  convention. 

Presidential  Flag.— It  is  usual  in  other 
countries  to  have  a  special  ensign  to  desig- 
nate the  presence  on  a  vessel  of  the  ruler 
of  the  nation.  It  was  not  until  lately  that 
the  United  States  had  such  a  fiag.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  suggested  it  in  the  early  part 
of  1882,  and.  as  his  Cabinet  concurred  in 
his  suggestion,  decided  on  the  design  of  a 
blue  ground  with  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  in  the  center.  The  Navy  Department 
ordered  that  this  fiag  should  be  displayed 
at  the  mainmast  of  any  vessel  that  bore  the 
prepident.     Arthur  first  used  it  in  188.?. 

The  theoretical  model  for  the  President 
of  the  T'nited  States  was  the  King  of  F^ng- 
land,  but  the  practical  model  used  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
posite of  the  colonial  governors  and  the 
executive  heads  of  states  already  formed. 
Popular  confidence  in  Washington  was  all 
that  prevented  further  limitation  of  the 
nowers  of  the  Chief  Executive.  The  ulti- 
mate position  of  the  American  President 
was  not  determined  until  the  end  of  Jack- 
son's administration.  Washington  estab- 
Ished  and  maintained  the  office  upon  a 
broad  national  basis,  but  even  he  could  not 
render   it   strictly   nonpartisan.      Jefferson 


first  exemplified  the  methods  of  a  brilliant 
statesman  and  a  successful  party  leader. 
Under  the  weaker  partisanship  ot  his  im- 
mediate successors  tne  congressional  caucus 
usurped  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive. 

The  strong  will  and  determined  charac- 
ter of  Jackson  soon  restored  the  presidency 
to  a  position  equal  to  if  not  superior  In 
power  to  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  government  It  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  congressional 
caucus  declined  before  the  growing  power 
of  the  national  convention,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  party  machinery  based  upon  execu- 
tive patronage.  This  national  party  ma- 
chinery later  became  a  source  of  weakness 
by  securing  the  election  of  second-rate  party 
men  over  first-rate  statesmen  of  unavowed 
party  loyalty. 

The  arbitrary  military  powers  of  the 
President  reached  their  highest  develop- 
ment under  Lincoln.  As  commander  in 
chief  of  tlie  land  and  naval  forces  he  de- 
clared the  existence  of  insur^'ection,  sus- 
pended the  civil  law  and  denied  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  prisoners  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  disorder. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President 
to  execute  the  laws  and  vests  in  tilm  the 
power  of  appointment  of  executive  officers 
and  consequently  the  power  of  removal. 
These,  with  the  veto  power.  In  the  hands 
of  a  Judicious  leader  give  him  more  power 
than  Is  wielded  by  most  constitutional  mon- 
archs  of  Europe. 

Although  the  Constitution  requires  all 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  to  be  con- 
cluded "with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate."  the  President  may  direct  the  writ- 
ing of  treaties,  and  if  amended  by  the 
Senate  against  his  wishes  he  need  not  sub- 
mit them  to  the  diplomats  of  other  nations. 
He  has  the  power  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  revolutionary  faction  In  a  for- 
eign country  and  thus  esUblish  or  destroy 
a  nation. 

President  of  United  States  (see  also  the 
several  Presidents) : 
Act- 
Fixing  salary  of,  vetoed,  4334. 
Of    Congress    approved    but    not 
signed,    whether    in    force    dis- 
cassed,  856. 
Of    Congress    duly    certified    and 
approved  which  had  not  passed 
discussed,  1353. 
Providing  for  performance  of  du- 
ties of,  in  case  of  death,  etc.,  of 
Vice-President     and,     returned. 
6674.  ' 

Appointing  power  of.  (See  Execu- 
tive Nominations.) 
Appointment  of  members  of  House 
by,  in  whose  election  they  have 
been  officially  concerned  discussed, 
1011,  1120.  ' 

Appointments  of,  referred  to,  1965. 
Arbitration  of  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween  Brazil   and   Argentine    Be- 
public  submitted  to.     (See  Cleve- 
land, Grover.) 
Arbitrator  of  claim  of  Italy  against 
Colombia.  (See  Cleveland,  Grover.) 
Bills  considered  by,  time  allowed  for, 

discussed,  2993,  3060. 
Cabinet  of.     (See  Cabinet) 
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President  of  United  States— OonNiMieii. 
Civil  service  extended  over  employees 

in  office  of,  6232. 
Communications  of,  to  Congress  not 

to  be  questioned  by  foreign  power, 

1397. 
Compensation  due,  referred  to,  889. 
Conduct  of  public  officers,  request  of 

House   for   documents   concerning, 

declined,  847. 
Constitutional  amendment — 

Designating  officer  to  succeed,  in 
event  of  vacancy  in  Presidency 
and  Vice  -  Presidency  recom- 
mended, 3837,  3889.  (See  also 
Successor  to,  post.) 

Begarding  election  of,  recom- 
mended, 1010,  1081,  1120,  1168, 
1253,  1336,  1395,  1478,  3838,  3889, 
4196.  4397. 

Begarding  selection  of  electors 
recommended,  5644. 

Belative  to  approval  of  separate 
items  of  bill  and  veto  of  others 
recommended,  4196,  4725,  4774, 
4840. 
Constitutional  function  as  commander 
of  Army,  act  interfering  with, 
discussed,  3670. 

Bepeal  of,  recommended,  3871. 
Constitutional  meaning  of  "inability 

to  discharge  powers  and  duties  of 

office    of,''    discussed   and   recom- 
mendations regarding,  4652,  4734, 

4774,  4840. 
Death  of.  (See  Garfield;  Harrison,  W. 

H.;  Lincoln;  Taylor.) 
Discretionary  authority  of,  to — 

Invite  nations  to  conference  on 
subject  of  coinage  recommended, 
5877. 

Betaliate  in  cases  of  discrimi- 
nating duties  levied  on  American 
vessels  recommended,  4763,  5205. 

Send    delegates    to    foreign    con- 
ventions,    recommendations     re- 
garding, 4714,  4763,  4827,  5546, 
6325. 
Discretionary  authority  which  can  be 

regulated  by  Congress  should  not 

be  exercised  by,  1387. 
Discretionary  power  of,   over  nomi- 
nations, removals,  and  other  acts 
discussed  by  President — 

Cleveland,  4960. 

Jackson,  1255,  1261,  1272,  1346, 
1351. 

Monroe,  847. 

Polk,  2232,  2281,  2416,  2452,  2529. 

Tyler,  1903,  1941,  1958,  2073,  2080. 

Washington,  186. 
Election  of — 

Act  providing  for,  and  regulating 
counting  of  votes  in,  approved 
and  reasons  therefor,  4376. 


Constitutional  amendment  regard- 
ing,   recommended,    1010,    1081, 
1120,  1168,  1253, 1336,  1395,  1478, 
3838,  3889,  4196,  4397. 
Legislation    respecting    ascertain- 
ment and  declaration  of  vote  rec- 
ommended, 4365,  4651,  4734,  4822. 
Elections  discussed — 
1864,  3453. 
Table  showing  number  of  votes 
cast    in,    as    compared    with 
election  of  1860,  3456. 
1876,  4398. 
1880,  4553. 
1884,  4822. 
1896,  6146. 
Electors,  method  of  appointment  of, 
and  effect   of  gerrymander  dis- 
cussed, 5643. 
Constitutional   amendment  regard- 
ing, recommended,  5644. 
Executive  acts  performed  during  ab- 
sence of,  from  seat  of  Govern- 
ment discussed,  4315. 
Memorandum    accompanying   mes- 
sage, 4318. 
Fines  remitted  by.    (See  Fines.) 
Foreign  intercourse,  request  of  Sen- 
ate and  House   for  information 
regarding,    refused,    186,    2281, 
2416,  2452,  2690,  2691,  2695,  6101. 
Beferred  to,  2529. 
Free  confidential  communication  with 

Senate  should  be  preserved,  893. 
Home  of.    (See  Executive  Mansion.) 
Lnpeachment     of.       (See    Impeach- 
ment.) 
Information  regarding  annexation  of 

Texas  refused  by,  2232. 
Law  conferring  power  upon— 
To  employ  forces  for  protection  of 
American  citizens  abroad  recom- 
mended, 2978,  3070,  3100. 
To  employ  naval  forces  for  pro- 
tection of  American  vessels  rec- 
ommended, 3100. 
Meets  and  advises  with  Senate  re- 
specting treaty  with  Southern  In- 
dians, 53. 
Militia  can  not  be  called  into  service 
by,  except  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, 2640. 
Modification    in    laws    regarding, 
recommended,  2641. 
Nominations    of.       (See    Executive 

Nominations.) 
Oath   of,  and  ceremonies   attending 
administration  of.      (See  the  sev- 
eral Presidents.) 
Personal  interviews  with,  respecting — 
Appointments  to  office,  rules  regu- 
lating, discussed,  5831. 
Business  transactions  unnecessary, 
order  regarding,  3546. 
Pocket  vetoes  of.     (See  the  several 
Presidents;  the  several  messages.) 
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President  of  United  States— ConWmied. 
Power  should  be  given,  to  prevent  in- 
juries   to   citizens   of   neighboring 
nations,  1616. 
Presents  offered,  by  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat,    recommendations    regarding, 
1809,   2169. 
Provisions  and  laws  respecting  elec- 
tion of,  etc.,  3866. 
Public  money,  authority  of,  over,  dis- 
cussed, 1541. 
Bemovals  from  office  discussed.    (See 

Bemovals  from  Office.) 
Bight  of,  to  make  public  confidential 
information    of    predecessors    dis- 
cussed, 2283. 
Successor  to,  in  event  of  vacancy  in 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
discussed,  3837,  3889,  4950. 
Act  regarding,  returned,  5674. 
Term  of,  recommendations  regarding 

limitation  of,  1011,  1336,  4397. 
Thanks   of,  tendered.     (See  Thanks 

of  President.) 
Treaties — 

Power  to  make,  vested  in  President 

with  consent  of  Senate,  187. 
Bequest   of   House   in   correspond- 
ence regarding,  declined,  186. 
Vacancies,  power   of,   to  make  pro- 
visional  appointments  to  fill,  dis- 
cussed, 3190. 
Veto  messages  of.     (See  the  several 
Presidents;  the  several  messages.) 
Veto  power  of,  discussed,  2512,  2561. 
War,  power  to  declare,  discussed,  3100. 
Executive  authority  to  furnish  in- 
stant redress  recommended,  3100. 
Presidential  Elections.— The  record  of  any 
popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1828  is 
ao  meagre  and  Imperfect  that  a  compila- 
tion  would   be    useless.     In   most   of   the 
states,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  fol- 
lowing  the   establishment    of   the   Govern- 
ment,   the    State   Legislatures   "appointed" 
the    Presidential   electors,    and    the   people 
therefore   voted   only   indirectly   for   them, 
their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes 
for  members  of  the  Legislature. 

1789.— Previous  to  1804,  each  elector 
voted  for  two  candidates  for  President. 
The  one  who  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  w^as  declared  President,  and  the 
one  who  received  the  next  largest  number 
of  votes  was  declared  Vice-President  The 
electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  were:  George  Washing- 
ton, 69 ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
34;  John  Jay.  of  New  York,  9 :  R.  H. 
Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6:  John  Rutledge. 
of  Soutn  Carolina,  6;  John  Hancock,  of 
Massachusetts,  4 ;  George  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  3 ;  Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecti- 
cut, 2 ;  John  Milton,  of  Georgia.  2 ;  James 
Armstrong,  of  Georgia;  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of 
Georgia.  1  vote  each.  Vacancies  (votes  not 
cast),  4.  George  Washington  was  chosen 
President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 
1792.— George  Washington,  Federalist, 
received  132  votes:  John  Adams,  Federal- 
ist, 77 ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Re- 
publican (a),  50:  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,    Republican,   4 ;    Aaron   Burr,   of 


New  York,  Republican,  1  yote.  Vacancies^ 
3.  George  Washington  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1796.— John  Adams,  Federalist,  71 ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  68;  Thomas 
Plnckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist, 
59 ;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican, 
30;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Re- 
publican, 15;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut, Independent.  11 ;  George  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  Republican,  7 ;  Jonn  Jay,  of 
New  York,  Federalist,  5;  James  Iredell, 
of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  3 :  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia;  John  Henry,  of 
Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, all  Federalists,  2  votes  each ;  Charles 
Cotesworth  Plnckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
Federalist,  1  vote.  John  Adams  was 
chosen  President  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
Vice-President     (b) 

1800. — Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican, 
73;  Aaron  Burr,  Republican,  73;  John 
Adams,  Federalist  65;  Charles  C.  Plnck- 
ney, Federalist,  64;  John  Jay,  Federalist, 
1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson 
received  the  votes  of  ten  states,  which 
being  the  lareest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate, 
elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the 
votes  of  four  States,  which  being  the  next 
largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-President. 
There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804— The  Constitution  having  been 
amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted 
for  a  President  and  a  Vice-President,  in- 
stead of  for  two  candidates  for  President. 
The  result  was  as  follows:  For  President, 
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Presidential  Elections— Con  rtnucd. 
was   elected   by   the  House   of   Representa- 
tives.     For    Vice-President,    John    C.    Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina.  K.epublican,  182  ; 
Nathan  Sanford,  of  New  York,  Republican, 


SO;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina. 
Republican,  it '  Andrew  Jaclcson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Republican,  I'S  :  Martin  Van  Buren. 
of  New  Yorls,  Republican,  9;  Henry  Clay, 
of  KentiiclEy,  Reuublican,  2;  Calhoun  was 
chosen  Vice-President. 


KLICrOBAL  AND  POrULAE  TOTKS  FOB  PBX8IDKNT  AlfO  TZCS-PKUIDBNT 

Year 

Election 

'^ 

Plurality 

Eleo- 
torai 
Vote 

Candidate  for  Vico-Preaident 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote 

1828— Andrew  Jaclcaon.^  Tenn.  (Dem.) 

Jolm  Q.  Adima,  Mass.  (Nat  R.) 

647.231 
509.097 

138.134 

178 
83 

John  C.  Calhoun,*  8.  C.  (Dem.) 

Richard  1  ush.  Pa.  (Nat.  R.) 

171 
83 

William  Smith,  8.  C.  (Dem.) 

7 

1832— Andrew  Jackson.*  Tenn.  (Dem.) 

Henry  Clay,  Ky.  (Nat.  R.) 

687,502 
630,189 

1    33,108 

157,313 

219 

49 

11 

7 

M.  Van  Buren,*  N.  Y.  (Dem.) 

John  Sergeant,  Pk  (Nat  R.) 

189 
49 

John  Floyd,  Ga.  (Ind.) 

William  Wirt  (c),  Md.  (Anti-M.) 

( 

Henry  Lee,  Mass.  (Ind.) 

11 

Amos  Ellmaker  (c),  Ps.  (Anti-M.). . . . 
Wm.  Willdns,  P».  (Dem.) 

7 
30 

183ft-Martin  Van  Buren/  N.  Y.  (Dem.) 

W.  H.  Harrison.  Ohb  (Whig) 

Hugh  L.  White,  Tenn.  (Whw) 

761,549 
736,656 

24,893 

26 
14 
11 

R.  M.  Johnson  (d)*  Ky.  (Dem.) 

Francis  Grander,  N.  Y.  (Whig) 

John  Tyler,  Va.  (Whig) 

147 
77 

47 

Daniel  Webster.  Mass.  (Whig) 

WUlie  P.  Mangu  n,  N.  C.  (Whig) 

William  Smith.  Ala.  (Dem.) 

23 

im-W.  H.  Harrison.-  Ohio  (Whig) 

Martin  Van  Buren,  N.  Y.lDem.) 

James  Q.  Bimey,  N.  Y.  (lib.)..-. 

1,275,017 

1,128,702 

7,059 

146.315 

234 
60 

John  Tyler,*  Va.  (Whig) 

234 

R.  M.  Johnson,  Ky.  (Dem.) 

48 

L.  W.  Taaewell,  Va.  (Dem.) 

11 

James  K.  Polk.  Tenn.  (Dem.) 

1 

Thomas  Earle,  Pa.  (Lib.) 

1844-nJame8  K.  Pollc  •  Tenn.  (Dem.) 

Henry  Clay,  Ky.  (Whig) 

1,337,243 

1,299,068 

62.300 

38,175 

170 
105 

George  M.  Dallas,*  Ps.  (Dem.) 

T.  Frelinghuysen.  N.  J.  (Whig) 

Thomas  Morris,  Ohio  (Lib.) 

170 
105 

James  G.  Bimey,  N.  YT  (Lib.) 

1848— Zachary  Taylo-.*  La.  (Whig) 

1,360,101 

1,220,544 

291.263 

139,557 

163 
127 

Millard  Fillmore,*  N.  Y.  (Whig) 

W  illiam  0.  Butler,  Ky.  (Dem.) 

Charles  F.  Adams,  Mass.  (F.  SoU). . . . 

163 

Lewis  Cass,  Mich.  (Dem.) 

127 

Martin  Van  Buren.  N.  Y.  (F.  Soil).. . . 

1852— Franlclin  Pierce,*  N.  H.  (Dem.) 

Winfield  Scott,  N.  J.  (Whig) 

1,601,474 

1,380,576 

156,149 

1,670 

220.896 

254 
42 

WUliam  R.  King,*  Ala.  (Dem.) 

William  A.  Graham.  N.  C.  (Whig). . . . 
George  W.  Julian.  Ind.  (F.  &iD 

254 
42 

John  P.  Hale,  N.  H.  (F.  Soil)  (i) 

Daniel  Webster  (k),  Mass.  (Whig) 

185ft-James  Buchanan,*  PS.  (Dem.) 

1,838,169 

1.341.261 

874.538 

496.905 

174 

114 

8 

J.  C.  Breckinridge,*  Ky.  (Dem.) 

William  L.  Dayton,  N.  J.  (Rep.) 

A.  J.  Donebon.  Tenn.  (Amer.). 

174 

John  C.  Fremont,  CaL  (Rep.) 

114 

Millard  Filknoro,  N.  Y.  (Amer.) 

8 

1860— Abraham  Lincoln.*  111.  (ReD.) 

1,866,352 

U75,157 

845.763 

589.581 

491.195 

180 
12 
72 
39 

Hannibal  Hamlin,*  Me.  (Rep.) 

H.  V.  Johnson,  Ga.  (Dem.) 

180 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  lU.  (Dem.) 

J.  C.  Brec' inridge,  Ky.  (Dem.) 

John  Bell.  Tenn.  (Union) 

12 

Joseph  Lane,  Ore.  (Dem.) 

72 

Edward  Everett.  Mass.  (Union) 

39 

1864— Abraham  Lincoln,*  111.  (Rep.) 

George  B.  McClellan,  N.  J.  (Dem.). . . . 

2,216.067 
1,808,725 

407.342 

e  212 

21 

Andrew  Johnson.*  Tenn.  (Rep.) 

George  H.  Pendleton,  Ohio  (Dem.).. . . 

212 
21 

186S-Uly85es  S.  Grant,*  111.  (Rep.) 

Horatio  Seymour,  N.  Y.  (Dem.) 

3,015,071 
2.709.615 

305.456 

f  214 
80 

Schuvkr  Colfax.*  Ind.  (Ren.) 

214 

F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  Mo.  (Dem.) 

80 

-   -         -  —    - 

3,597.070 

2.834,079 

29.408 

5,608 

762,991 

286 

s  ... 

H<        —         "          ~     ) 

286 

B.                                       L) 

Jo                                       ,) 

47 

Jo                                         

l).... 

42 
18 
2 

1 

G<                                        ) 

A.                                        

A 

A 

Jo                                       

3 

T.                                        1 

3 

W                                         .) 

I                   :!v.::::: 

1 

1 
1 

187»-Samuel  J.  Tilden,  N.  Y.  (Dem.) 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,*  Ohio  (Rep.). . . . 
Peter  Cooper,  N.  Y.  (Gre'nb) 

4.284,885 

4.033.950 

81.740 

9,522 

2.636 

250,935 

184 
h  185 

T.  A.  Hendricks.  Ind.  (Dem.) 

WUliam  A.  Wheeler,*  N.  Y.  (Rep.).... 
Samuel  F.  Cary.  Ohio  (Gre'nb) 

184 
185 

Green  Clay  Smith,  Ky.  (Proh.) 

James  B.  Walker,  111.  (Amer.) 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  Ohio  (Proh.) 

D.  Kirkpatrick.  N.  Y.  (Amer.) 

*  Elected,  (a)  The  first  Republican  Party  is  claimed  by  the  present  Democratic  Party  as  its  progenitor,  (b)  No 
oandidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  Adams,  (c)  Candidate  of  the 
Anti-Masonic  Party,  (d)  There  being  no  choice,  the  Senate  elected  Johnson,  (e)  Eleven  Southern  States,  being  within 
the  bciligerent  territory,  did  not  vote,  (f)  Three  Southern  Sutes  disfranchised,  (g)  Horace  Greeley  died  after  election, 
and  Democratic  electors  scattered  their  votes,  (h)  There  being  a  dl'vpute  over  the  electoral  rote  of  Florida,  LouisianiL 
Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  they  were  referred  by  Congress  to  an  electoral  commission  composed  of  eicht  R^[)ublican«  and 
ssven  Democrats,  which,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  awarded  185  electoral  rotes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  lUden.    (i)  Free  Soil 
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T           OanfidataforPraideot 
Eketion 

'^ 

Plurality 

Else, 
toral 
Vote 

Candidates  for  Vice-Praident 

Eleo- 
toral 
Vote 

U80-->Juia  A.  Garfidd.*  Ohio  (Rep.) 

W  R  TT*nMw.k-   1^.  (rUmA           

4,449.053 

*•» 

10.305 
707 

7.018 

214 
165 

Chester  A.  Arthur  •  N.  Y.  (Rep.) 

William  H.  Englisli.  Ind.  (Dem.) 

B.  J.  Chambers.  Tex.  (Gre nb). .  .  . 

214 
155 

Jama  B.  Waarer.  Iowa  (Ora'nb) 

N«l  Dow.  Me.  (Pt6L)..\ 

H.  A.  Thompeon.  Ohio  (Proh.) 

John  W.  Phetaa,  Vt  (Amer.) 

8.  C.  Pomeroy.  Kan.  (Amer.) 

U84-GTOver  Clevdaad*  N.  Y.  (Don.) 

Jamas  G.  Bkine.  Me.  (Rep.) 

4.911.017 

4,848.334 

151.800 

133.825 

62,683 

219 
182 

T.  A.  Hendricks,*  lud.  (Dem.) 

John  A.  LoganTllI.  (Rep.) 

219 
182 

John  P.  St  John,  Kan.'  (froh.) 

Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Mam.  (Gre'nb).. . . 
P.  D.  Wiflvinton.  Oal,  (Amer.) 

William  Daniel.  Mdl  (Prah.) ...     . 

A.  M.  West  Mim.  (Gre'nb).. . . ! 

188S-^roTtr  Cleveland.  N.Y.(Dem.) 

Benjamin  Harrison.*  Ind.  (Rep.) 

Cinton  B.  Fak.  N.  J.  (Proii.)    

5.538.233 

5.440.216 

249.907 

148.105 

2.808 

1.691 

98.017 

168 
233 

AUen  G.  TTiunnan.  Ohio  (Dem.) 

Levi  P.  Morton.*  N.  Y.  (Rep.) 

John  A  Brooks.  Mo.  TProh.).    . 

168 
233 

AbonJ.  Streeter,  111.  (U.  L.) 

n.  E.  niinninghftin,  Afk.  (TT,  L.). 

R.  H.  Gowdrv.  111.  fU'd  L.) 

W.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  Kan.  (U*d  L.). . . 
JsniM  B-  G>wv.  Tenn.  (Amw.). 

Jamm  L.  Curtis.  N.  Y.  (Amer.) 

189a-Grov«  Cleveland.*  N.  Y.  (Dcm.) 

Be^iamin  Harrison.  Ind.  (ELbp.) 

JamM  R.  WMVfir.  To«&  fPttm.) 

5.556.918 

5.176.108 

1.041.028 

264.133 

21.164 

380,810 

277 
145 
22 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,*  lU.  (Dem.) 

Whitelaw  Reid,  N.  Y.  (Rep.) 

277 
145 



James  G.  Field.  Va.  (Peop.) 

22 

John  BidweU,  CaL  (Proh.) 

James  B.  Cranfill,  Tex.  (Proh.) 

flniMw  Winff.  Mm*-  (^on-  T^-)    

Charies  H.  Matehett.  N.  Y.  (Soe.  L).. 

1806-WUfiam  McKinley  *  Ohio  (Rep.) 

W'dliam  J.  Biyan.  Neb.  (Dem.) 

William  J.  Bryan.  Neb.  (Peop.) / 

Joshua  Levering.  Md.  (Proh.) 

7,104.779 

6.502.925 

231.007 

133.148 

86.274 

13.969 

601.854 

271 
176 

Garret  A.  Hobart,*  N.  J.  (Rep.). ..... 

Arthur  Sewall,  Me.  (Dem.) 

Thomaa  E.  Watson.  Ga.  (Piecp.) 

Hale  Johnson,  in.  (ftoh.) 

271 
149 
27 

John  M.  Pahner.  111.  (N.  Dem.) 

Simon  B.  Buckner.  Ky.  (N.  Dem.). 

Charles  H.  Matehett,  N.  Y.  (Soe.  L.)... 

Matthew  Maguiie.  N.  J.  (ISoc.  L.)'. . . . 

Charky  E.  BmUey.  Neb.  (Nat  0) 

James  H.  Southgate.  N.  C.  (Nat.  (j). . 

190a-Wiffiam  McEnley  •  Ohio  (Rep.) 

William  J.  Bryan.  Vfeb.  (Dem.  P.) 

John  O-  WooOey.  111.  (Proh.) 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50.373 

87.814 

39,739 

1.059 

5.698 

849.790 

292 
156 

Theodore  Roosevelt.*  N.  Y.  (Rep.) . . . 
Adlai  £.  Stevenson,  III.  (Dem.  P.). . . . 
Henry  B.  Metcalf.  Ohio  (Proh.) 

292 
155 

Wharton  Barker.  Pa.  (MP(m) 

Ignatius  Donnelly.  Minn.  (MP(m). . . . 

Eocene  V.  Debs.  Ind.  (Soe.  D.) 

Jos.  F.  Malloney.  Mass.  (Soe.  L.(k) .... 

Job  Harriman.  Cal.  (Soe.  D.) 

Velentine  RemmeL  ^.  (Soe.'  L.) 

J.  F.  R.  Leonard.  la,  (U.  C  (n) 

John  G.  Woolley,  111.  (U.  C.  (n) 

8eth  H.  EUis,  Ohio  (U.  R.  (o) 

Samuel  T.  Nioholson.  P&.  U.  R.  (o) . . . 

1904~Tbeodore  Roosevdt*  N.  Y.  (Rep.) .... 

Alton  B.  Parker.  N.  Y.  (Dem.). .  

Eugene  V.  Debs.  Ind.  (Soe.) 

7.623.486 
5,077,911 
402.283 
258.536 
117.183 
31.249 

2.545.515 

336 
140 

Charies  W. Fairbanks,*  Ind.  (Rep.). . . 

Henry  G.  Davis,  W.  iftk.  (Dem.) 

Benjamin  Hanford.  N.  Y.  (Soe.).. . 

316 
403 

SOas  C.  SwaUow.  Pa.  (Proh.) 

(jeoige  W.  CarroU.'  Tex.  (Proh.) 

Thomas  E.  Watson.  Gia.  (Peop.) 

Charics  H.  Corrigan.  N.  Y.  (Soo.  L). . . 

William  W.  Cox,  111.  (Soo.  L.). 

190fr-WiIBam  H.  Taft*  Ohio  (Rep.) 

William  J.  Bryan.  Neb.  (Dem.) 

Eugene V.DebTlnd.  (Soe.)... 

7.678.908 

6,409.104 

420.793 

253,840 

29,100 

13.825 

82,872 

1,269.804 

821 
162 

James  S.  Sherman.*  N.  Y.  (Rep.) 

John  W.  Kern,  Ind.  (Dcm.) 

BenJamm  Hanford,  N.  Y.  (Soo.) 

821 
162 

BpgenaW.Chafin.  Aril.  (Proh.) 

Thomas  B.  Watson,  Qa.  (Pe<m.) 

August  GiffliauB,  N.  Y.  (Soe.  L) 

Aaron  8.  Watkins,  Ohio  (Proh.) 

Samuel  Williams.  Ind.  (Peop.) 

Donald  L.  Munroe.  Va.  (Soe.  L.) 

Tlios.  L.  Hkgen,  Mam.  and.) 

John  Temple  Graves,  Ga.  (Ind.) 

1912— Woodrow  Wilson.*  N.  J.  (Dem.) 

WilfiamH.TVift.  Ohio  (Rep.) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  N.  Y.  (Ph>g.) 

6,296,019 

3.484,956 

4.119,507 

901,873 

207.928 

22599 

2.173.512 

435 

8 

88 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,*  Ind.  (Dem.). . . 

Heriwrt  S.  Hadley.  Mo.  (Rep.) 

Hiram  W.  Johnson.  CaL  (Prog.) 

EmU  Scidel,  Wis.  (Soe.) 

435 

8 

88 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  Ind.  (Soe.) 

Eugene  W.  Chafin.  Aria.  (Proh.) 

ArSior  £.  Reimer.  Mass.  (Soe.  11) 

Aaron  S.  Watkins.  Ohio  (Proh.). 

August  Gilhaus,  N.  Y.  (Soo.  L.) 

1915-Woodrow  Wibon.*  N.  J.  (Dem.) 

Oisries  E.  Hughes.  N.  Y.  (Rep.) 

9.116,296 

8.547.474 

225.101 

750,000 

11.470 

568.822 

278 
255 

Thomss  R.  ManhaU,  Ind.«  (Dem.) . . . 
Charies  W.  Fairbanks.  Ind.  (Rep.).. . . 
Ira  Tiftmbrith.  rProh.) 

276 
255 

J.  Fmnk  Hanly,  Ind.  flPtoh.) 

Allan  L.  Benson.  (Soe.) , 

(jeorge  R,  Kirkpatrick ,  (Soe.) 

Arthur  E.  Reimer.  Mass.  (Soe.  L.) 

Caleb  Harrison,  (SocL.) 

I.     Q)  Free  Silver  PMhibiUon  Party, 
whiofa  received  184  votes,    (m)  MiddJ 

*See  N.  Y.  American,  Dee.  17th,  1916. 


that  Bute,  whiofa  received  184  votes, 
(o)  UnioQ  Bsfonn  Party. 


..,      rk)  In  Massaehusstts.    There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in 
[m)  Middle  of  the  Road  or  Anti-Fusion  Party,    (n)  United  Christian  Party 


Presidential  Electors: 

Constitutional  amendment  regarding 
selection   of,  recommended,  5644. 


Method  of  appointment  of,  and  effect 

of  gerrymander  discussed,  5643. 
(See  Electors;  Electoral  Colleges). 
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Presidential  Primaries.— The  presiden- 
tial primary  Is  a  device  to  enable  the  Toters 
at  large  to  record  tneir  dholce  (or  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.  It  was  little 
heard  of  previous  to  1911,  bat  In  that  year 
It  became  a  leading  topic  of  political  dis- 
cussion. Provisions  for  the  presidential 
Rrimary  exist  as  statutes  In  six  States — 
ew  Jersey,  Wisconsin.  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota. Oregon,  and  California.  The  Cali- 
fornia law,  which  is  typical  of  the  others, 
Krovldes  that  the  name  of  any  person  may 
e  put  upon  the  ballot  at  the  presidential 
primary  election  to  be  held  in  May,  pre- 
ceding an  election  for  president,  through  the 
filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  one  per  cent 
of  any  party  in  each  Congress  district.  The 
chief  merit  of  such  a  primary,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  support  it.  would  be  the 
(practical  elimination  of  the  national  nom- 
nating  conventions  and  the  opportunity 
given  the  people  at  large  of  recording  their 


choice  for  the  presidency.  The  main  ob- 
jections urged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
presidential  primary  are  that  it  would  In- 
tensify factional  bitterness  and  add  to  the 
expense  of  elections.  The  presidential 
primary  had  Its  chief  supporters  In  1011 
among  the  members  of  the  progressive 
wings  of  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  An  attempt  was  made  to  indorse 
the  idea  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee  held  in  Washington  in 
December,  1911.  but  it  failed.  In  addition 
to  the  states  which  have  provided  for  presi- 
dential primaries  by  statute  South  Caro- 
lina and  Louisiana  observe  them  as  party 
rules,  and  some  other  states  have  what  Is 
equivalent.  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  the 
National  Conventions  are  elected  by  direct 
primaries  and  candidates  for  delegate  are 
permitted  to  print  on  the  ballot  the  name 
of  the  candidate  for  the  presidency  they 
wish  to  support. 
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Presidential  Trimnxiw— Continued, 

Presidential  primaries  or  some  equivalent 
expression  of  opinion  were  held  In  1012  in 
Califomia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massadin- 
setts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
rania.  Sooth  Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
apon  the  results  in  these  states  Mr.  Roose- 
Telt  based  his  assertion  that  he  was  the  peo- 
pie's  choice,  but  it  was  found  that  only  two- 
tblrds  of  the  voters  expressed  their  choice. 
Presidential  Snccession.— The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  the  succession  of  the  vice- 
president  in  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  the  president 
and  gives  Congress  power  to  provide  what 
officer  shall  succeed  in  case  of  the  death, 
removal,  etc.,  of  the  vice-president.  In 
1793  Congress  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 

8 resident  of  the  Senate  should  succeed,  and 
tien  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  was  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  and  danger  and  there  was 
some  doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  An  act 
of  Congress,  approved  Jan.  19.  1886.  pro- 
vided that  the  succession  should  pass  to  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  following 
order :  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  whose  offices  have  been  created 
since  the  passage  of  the  Succession  Act 
are  not  eligible  for  presidential  succession. 
The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  Presidency  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  President:  John  Tyler,  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  Andrew  Johnson.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  (See  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Cabinet  also  Atchison,  D. 
R.,  in  Index.) 
Preeqne  Isle,  Pa.: 
Obstructions  to   entrance   of  harbor 

of  port  of,  786. 
Title  to,  proffered  by  marine  hoa- 
pital  of  Pennsylvania,  4735. 
Press,  Freedom  of.— The  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  introduced  in  the  First 
Congress,  established  freedom  of  speech, 
religion,  and  the  press.  Though  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  originally  silent  upon 
the  subject,  nearly  all  of  the  states  in- 
serted in  their  constitutions  clauses  per- 
mitting freedom  of  speech  and  publication 
to  every  cltisen.  Abuses  of  this  liberty 
were  punishable  under  the  common  law. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  made  no  pro- 
vision in  their  first  constitutions,  out 
clauses  were  later  embodied  insuring  the 
widest  liberty  of  expression.  During 
British  rule  of  the  Colonies  this  freedom 
was  much  restricted  by  the  star  chamber 
press  censorship  regulation  of  1637,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1643. 

Pretoria,  Republic  of,  joint  resolution 
relating  to  congratulations  from,  ve- 
toed, 4384. 
Primaries.  (See  Presidental  Primaries.) 
Pzlnce  of  Wales,  visit  of,  to   United 

States,  3171. 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska,  referred 
.    to,  6697. 

Princeton  (K.  J.),  Battle  of.— The  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1777  found  the  British 
army  of  7.000  or  8,000  men  encamped  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  On  Christmas  night,  1776, 
Washington  had  turned  back  his  retreating 
army,  recrossed  the  Delaware,  overcome  the 


Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  again  crossed  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  To  relieve 
Cadwalader  he  again  crossed  the  river  and 
was  ready  to  march  upon  Princeton.  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  been  sent  by  Howe  from 
New  xork.  advanced  to  meet  him  with  most 
of  his  army.  Washington  skilfully  passed 
around  the  left  wing  of  Comwallis's  army, 
and  on  Jan.  3,  1777,  encountered  the  Brit- 
ish rear  guard,  consisting  of  three  regiments 
and  three  troops.  These  were  scattered, 
with  the  loss  of  about  500.  The  American 
loss  was  25  or  80,  besides  officers.  Com- 
wallis  retreated  to  New  Brunswick  and 
Washington  occupied  a  strong  position  at 
Morristown,  remaining  there  until  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

Princeton,  The,  construction  of,  re- 
ferred to,  2130. 
Printing  and  '  Publishing.— At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  printing 
trade  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Atlantic  coast  cities.  The  earliest 
establishments  set  up  in  inland  cities  were 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  main  printing  centers 
have  always  been  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Boston. 

The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  invention  of  electrotyp- 
Ing,  stereotyping,  type-setting  machines, 
the  cvlinder  press  and  the  web  press  (print- 
ing from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper,  in- 
stead of  separate  sheets.)  The  manufacture 
ef  wood-pulp  paper  cheaply  In  large  quanti- 
ties has  also  been  an  Important  factor. 
Governmental  encouragement,  in  the  form 
of  special  rates  of  transportation  by  the 
Postoffice,  has  always  been  a  large  asset  of 
the  publishing  business. 

According  to  the  census  of  1010  there 
were  81,445  establishments  engaged  in 
printing  books,  periodicals,  newspapers, 
music  and  Job  work  in  the  United  States. 
These  were  capitalized  at  $588,345,708,  and 

Sve  employment  to  888,466  persons,  pay- 
j  them  in  wages  and  salaries  an  aggre- 
gate of  S268,086,431.  The  value  of  the  out- 
put is  placed  at  $737,876,087. 

Printing  has  been  the  most  generous  con- 
tributor to  human  progress,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  making  the 
nineteenth  century  the  leader  of  all  cen- 
turies in  genius  and  invention.  The  con- 
struction of  the  10-cyllnder  press  by  Robert 
Hoe  in  1853  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  recently  made  in 
printing.  The  first  practical  improvement 
upon  typesetting  was  made  by  Mergenthaler 
with  his  linotype  machine,  by  which  a  row 
of  brass  matrices  assembled  in  a  line  of 
desired  length  by  means  of  a  keyboard 
became  the  mould  in  which  the  writer's 
words  were  cast  In  softer  metal  ready  for 
the  ink  and  press.  Other  type-composing 
machines  were  Invented,  and  new  methods 
of  cutting  and  casting  ornamental  styles 
and  sizes  of  display  type  gave  artistic  tone 
to  the  printed  page. 

The  greatest  advances  in  press  building 
since  1880  have  been  made  in  perfecting 
presses.  These  machines  are  now  construct- 
ed of  such  enormous  size  and  with  such 
great  capacity  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
at  short  notice  a  newspaper  press  which 
will  produce  100,000  impressions  per  hour 
printed  in  twelve  colors. 

In  1862  the  kind  of  news  paper  ordi- 
narily used  was  made  of  cotton  rags.  It  was 
imperfect,  poor  in  color  and  made  in  the 
crudest  manner.  The  price  was  24  cents  a 
pound.  At  present  wood  pulp  paper  of  uni- 
form quality  can  be  bought  for  two  cents 
per  pound. 

The    volume    of    advertising    circulars. 
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Prlntlxig  and  PnblijUiiiig — continued. 
booklets  and  pamphlet  literature  was  never 
before  so  large  or  of  such  mechanical  ex- 
cellence as  during  the  last  decade. 

Machinery  for  folding  printed  sheets, 
gathering,  stitching  and  bailding  them  into 
book  form  has  been  so  perfected  that  the 
costliest  literary  treasures  of  the  past  gen- 
eration may  be  reproduced  and  placed  in 
the  reader's  hands  today  at  trifling  cost. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  printing  Industry 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  the  growth  of 
monthly  magazines.  By  sensational  articles 
on  timely  subjects,  wide  circulation  and 
enormous  sales  have  been  secured.  This 
brought  increased  advertising,  and  the 
transportation  of  this  class  of  merchandise 
through  the  mails  at  reduced  rates  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  learning 
caused  President  Taft  to  call  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  rates  to  off- 
set a  deficit  in  the  Po^tofflce  Department. 
(See  pages  7483,  7528.  7733.) 

According  to  the  census  classification  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  is  made  up 
of  three  branches,  comprising:  (1)  estab- 
lishments whose  chief  business  is  book  and 
Job  printing,  book  printing  and  publishing,  or 
book  publishing  only ;  (2)  establishments 
whose  sole  or  chief  business  is  music  print- 
ing, or  music  printing  and  publishing,  or 
music  publishing  only;  and  (3)  establish- 
ments which  are  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing,  or  in  the  publishing  only,  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  some  of  the  nrst- 
named  doing  Job  work  also.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  this  industry  in  1914 
aggregated  81,612,  and  the  total  value  of 
their  products  amounted  to  $810,508,111. 
Of  the  81.612  establishments  canvassed  for 
1914,  those  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  or  in  the  publishing  only  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  numbered  19,317. 
Those  engaged  chiefly  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  books  and  pamphlets  or  in  Job 
printing,  or  both,  numbered  12,115,  and  the 
number  engaged  solely  or  chiefly  in  music 
printing,  or  music  printing  and  publishing, 
or  music  publishing  only,  numbered  180. 
The  total  value  of  products  reported  for 
1914,  of  establishments  printing  and  pub- 
lishing newspapers  and  periodicalB,  was 
$495,905,984.  The  value  of  products  of  es- 
tablishments engaged  chiefly  in  book  and  Job 
work  of  all  kinds  aggregated  $807,330,861  in 
1914.  Tue  value  of  products  of  establish- 
ments engaged  cbiefly  in  music  printing  and 
publishing  in  1914  aggregated  $7,271,266. 
The  value  of  products  of  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  branch  of  the  industry  formed 
61.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1914 ;  of  the 
book  and  Job  branch,  37.9  per  cent;  and  of 
the  music  printing  and  publishing  branch, 
nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  The  daily  news- 
paper, according  to  the  census  definition,  is 
a  publication  issued  on  each  of  the  secular 
days  of  the  week.  Sunday  editions  being  ex- 
cluded. A  morning  and  an  evening  paper 
issued  by  the  same  plant  are  counted  as  two 
papers.  A  total  of  2,580  dailies  was  reported 
for  1914.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
dallies  in  1914  was  28.436,030.  The  num- 
ber of  Sunday  papers  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  wos  570,  as  compared  with 
620  in  1909 ;  and  their  combined  circulation 
in  the  later  year,  16,445,820,  represented 
an  increase  of  23.2  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  earlier 
year.  The  number  of  weekly  newspapers  and 
periodicals  reported  for  1914.  15.166.  shows 
a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  oor- 
reapondlng  number  in  1909.  15,097.  The 
1914  circulation  of  such  publications  waa 
50.454.738,  an  increase  of  23.6  per  oent  as 
compared  with  1909. 

Printing  executed  by  authority  of  the 
eeveral  Departments  referred  to,  2911. 


Printing    Of&ce.       (Bee     Government 

Printing  Ofice.) 
Prison  Oongress,  Intomationaly  at — 
St.  Petersburg,  6117. 
Stockholm,  4406,  4464. 
Prison   Congress,   National^   at   Balti- 

more,  4162. 
Prisoners.     (See  Imprisonment.) 
Prisoners  of  War.      (See  Civil  War; 

War  of  1812.) 
Prisons.     (See  Penitentiaries.) 
Private  Armed  Vessels: 
Depredations  of,  must  be  cheeked,  358. 
Instructions  were  issued  May  28, 1798, 
to  commanders  of  armed  vessels  of 
United  States  to  seize  foreign  ves- 
sels attacking  those  of  the  United 
States,  especially  those  sailing  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  French  Bepublic 
Issuance  of  commissions  to,  discussed, 
779. 
Beferred  to,  2774. 
Proposition  to  forego  resort  to,   in 
case  of  war  discussed.  2809,  2945. 
Private  Claims  against  United  States: 
Amount  paid  on,  referred  to,   1778, 

1783. 
Proceedings  under  act  for  payment 

of,  suspended,  565. 
Beport  of  commissioners  referred  to, 

566. 
Settlement  of,  by  commission  recom- 
mended, 2627,  2673,  2714. 
Private  Land  Claims.     (See  Court  of 

Private  Land  Claims.) 
Private  Property: 

Bight  to  capture,  at  sea  in  time  of 

war,  6795,  6796. 
Seizure  and  confiscation  of,  referred 

to,  383L 
Shall   not  be   taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation,  435. 
Privateering: 

Abolition  of,  discussed,  '^^45. 
Issuance   of   commissions   to  vess^ 

for,  discussed,  779,  2774. 
Not  to  be  resorted  to  by — 
France  in  war  with  Spain,  779. 
United  States  in  war  with  Spain, 
6474. 
Beferred  to,  6312. 
Proposition  to  forego  resort  to,  in 

case  of  war  discussed,  2809,  2945. 
Beferred  to,  2909. 
Privateers.— Armed  vessels  owned  and  offi- 
cered by  private  persons,  bnt  acting  under 
commissions  from  the  government  known 
as  letters  of  marqne.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  of  all  nations  In  time  of  war  to 
legalise  private  vessels  to  assist  the  regn- 
lar  navy  in  blockading  the  ports  of  an 
enemy,  intercepting  supplies,  and  capturing 
prises.  Vessels  so  employed  are  called 
privateers  and  are  supplied  with  letters  of. 
marqne  on  condition  of  their  conforming 
to  the  rules  and  usages  of  war.  Herein 
lies  the  difference  between  privateers  and 
pirates  (q.  v.).  These  vessels  and  crews 
may  be  nlred  or  Impressed  by  the  govem- 
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Privateers— Oo»«««eef. 
Dent  or  they  may  be  owned,  officered,  and 
•ent  to  aea  at  private  expense  under  gov- 
eminent  commlBslon.  The  latter  has  niecn 
a  favorite  way  of  employing  sailors  and 
merchant  ships  when  commerce  has  been 
hampered  by  war,  and  to  a  nation  with  a 
■mall  navy  It  affords  protection  against 
formidable  naval  foes. 

The  practice  of  privateering  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  an  evil  by  the  most 
advanced  nations.  At  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856  (q.  v.)  one  of  the  rules  of 
warfare  subscribed  to  was  that  "prlvateer- 
Ins  Is  and  remains  abolished.*'  The  Uni- 
ted States  refused  to  agree  to  this  clause 
of  the  declaration  on  the  ground  that  with- 
out privateers  It  would  nave  no  adequate 
sea  force  In  time  of  war.  As  the  agree- 
ment was  only  binding  on  parties  thereto, 
American  commerce  was  left  a  prey  to 
the  ships  of  all  other  nations.  In  1861 
Secretary  Seward,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  made  an  offer  to  England  and 
France  to  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  rules  of  war  subscribed  to  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  but  the  offer  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  im- 
pose an  Intematlonai  rule  of  warfare  upon 
the  Confederate  States  then  in  rebellion. 
In  the  colonial  wars  Qreat  Britain  derived 
much  support  from  colonial  privateers. 
Upward  of  400  were  fitted  out  and 
ravaged  the  French  West  Indies  and  made 
numerous  captures  along  the  coast  of 
France. 

In  March,  1776,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress accorded  permission  to  citizens  to  fit 
out  privateers  against  the  British.  During 
that  year  842  British  vessels  fell  a  prev  to 

Srlvateers  fitted  out  at  Salem,  Cape  Ann, 
fewburyport,  Bristol,  and  other  seaports. 
This  sort  of  warfare  became  so  lucrative 
that  sailors  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
enter  the  regular  service.  Jan.  28,  1778, 
an  American  privateer  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  British  fort  of  New  Providence, 
In  the  Bahamas,  and  a  16-gun  man-of-war. 
During  the  War  of  1812  some  600  priva- 
teers were  fitted  out.  They  were  mostly 
schooners  or  brigs  of  200  or  800  tons  and 
carried  from  80  to  100  men.  Of  400 
British  vessels  captured  in  1813  four-fifths 
were  taken  by  privateers.  Later  in  this 
war  larger  vessels  like  the  Reindeer.  Avon, 
and  Blakeley  were  built.  They  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  merchant  vessels,  but 
attacked  and  frequently  captured  British 
war  ships.  They  hung  about  the  cpasts  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Canary  and 
West  Indian  islands,  and  greatly  aided  the 
American  cause. 

Prize  Agents,  aceonnts  of,  referred  to, 

773,  816. 
Prize  Courts. — Courts  which  adjudicate 
the  property  In  vessels  captured  at  sea  from 
a  belligerent.  The  general  rule  is  that  when 
a  captor  brings  home  a  prise  the  tribunal 
of  his  own  country  has  sole  Jurisdiction 
over  It  and  the  decision  rendered  is  bind- 
ing everywhere.  A  prize  court  differs  from 
other  courts  in  that  the  property  of  for- 
eigners is  brought  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
not  voluntarily,  as  in  ordinary  courts,  but 
by  force.  During  the  colonial  wars  prize 
cases  were  adjudged  by  the  admiralty 
courts  held  by  colonial  governors  as  vice- 
admirals,  or  by  Judges  whom  they  ap- 
pointed, with  appeal  to  commissioners  in 
Kngland.*  With  tne  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
Intion  the  states  established  admiralty 
courts  to  hear  prize  cases.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  established  a  court  of  appeals 
for  such  cases  when  In  dispute  between  the 
states.     Under  the  Judiciary  act  of  1789 


the  United  States  district  courts  were  made 
prise  courts,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Prize  Oourt  (International^,  ratified  by 

United  States,  7670. 
Prize  Money.— A  dividend  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  captured  vessel  and  her  cargo, 
etc,  paid  to  the  captors.  Prior  to  March 
8,  1899,  prize  money  in  the  United  States 
was  distributed  according  to  an  act  of  June 
80,  1864.  If  the  prize  was  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  captor,  it  became  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  the  latter.  If  inferior,  the  United 
States  took  half  and  the  captors  divided 
the  remainder.  Privateers  with  letters  of 
marque  kept  the  whole  of  the  prize  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  In  their  commissions. 
Bv  the  Navy  personnel  act  of  March  8, 
1890,  the  law  authorizing  the  distribution 
of  prize  money  among  the  captors  of  ves- 
sels was  repealed. 

Prize  Money  referred  to,  2570. 
Proclamations.    (See  the  several  Presi- 
dents or  the  several  subjects.) 
Products.    (See  Agricultural  Products; 

Animals  and  Animal  Products.) 
Progressive  Labor  Party.— At  the  annual 
session  of  the  United  Labor  party  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10,  1886,  the  radi- 
cal or  socialistic  element  withdrew  and 
formed  the  Progressive  Labor  party.  The/ 
advocated  a  common  inheritance  of  land, 
wealth,  and  industries  and  upheld  all  the 
tenets  of  extreme  socialism. 
Progressive  Party.— Theodore  Roosevelt 
having  been  defeated  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  at  the  hands  of 
the  National  Convention  In  June,  1912, 
called  a  convention  of  his  own  followers 
and  people  in  general  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  liepublican  party  and  Its 
managers  to  meet  in  convention  In  Chicago 
in  August,  1912.  This  convention  formed 
the  Progressive  party  and  nominated  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  President  and  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  of  California,  for  Vice-President. 
They  adopted  a  platform  declaring  in  fa- 
vor of  direct  primaries;  nation-wide  Presi- 
dential preference  primaries;  direct  elec- 
tion of  united  States  Senators;  the  short 
ballot  and  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  in  the  States;  a  more  easy  and  ez- 
pedltious  method  of  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution;  the  bringing  under  effective 
National  jurisdiction  of  those  problems 
which  expand  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
individual  States;  equal  suffrage  for  men 
and  women ;  limitation  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  ana  publicity 
before  as  well  as  after  primaries  and  elec- 
tions; laws  requiring  the  registration  of 
lobbyists,  publicity  of  committee  hearings, 
and  recording  of  all  votes  in  committee; 
prohibiting  Federal  appointees  from  taking 
part  in  political  organizations  and  political 
conventions. 

Popular  review  of  judicial  decisions  on 
laws  for  securing  social  justice ;  the  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  decisions  of  State  courts  declaring  legis- 
lative acts  unconstitutional;  the  reform  of 
legal  procedure  and  judicial  methods ;  the 

f)rohlbitIon  of  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
n  labor  disputes  when  such  injunctions 
would  not  apply  if  no  labor  dispute  existed, 
and  jury  trial  for  contempt  In  labor  dis- 
putes except  when  the  contempt  was  com- 
mitted In  the  presence  of  the  court ;  effec* 
tlve  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention 
of  industrial  accidents,  occupational  dis- 
eases, overwork,  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  Injurious  effects  incident 
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ProgresslTe  Party— Cofi«fi«ed. 
t6  modern  industry ;  the  fixing  of  minimum 
safety  and  healtli  standards  for  the  vari- 
ous occupations  and  the  exercise  of  the 
public  auihority  to  maintain  such  stand- 
ards ;  the  prohibition  of  child  labor ;  mini- 
mum wage  standards  for  working  women,  to 
provide  a  "living  wage"  in  all  industrial 
occupations;  the  general  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  eight-hour  day  for  women  and 
young  persons. 

One  day's  rest  in  seven  for  all  wage- 
workers;  the  eight-hour  day  in  continuous 
twenty-four-hour  industries ;  the  abolition 
of  the  convict  contract  labor  system ;  sab- 
stltuting  a  system  of  prison  production 
for  governmental  consumption  only,  and 
the  application  of  prisoners'  earnings  to 
the  support  of  their  dependent  families: 
publicity  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions 01  labor ;  full  reports  upon  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  and  the  opening  to 
public  inspection  of  all  tallies,  weights, 
measures,  and  check  systems  on  labor  prod- 
ucts; standards  of  compensation  for  death 
by  industrial  accident  and  Injury  and  trade 
disease  which  will  transfer  the  burden  of 
lost  earnings  from  the  families  of  working 
people  to  the  industry,  and  thus  to  the  com- 
munity ;  the  protection  of  home  life  against 
the  hazards  of  sickness,  irregular  employ- 
ment, and  old  age,  through  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  social  Insurance  adapted  to 
American  use;  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools  for  industrial  education ; 
industrial  research  laboratories;  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural credit  and  cooperation ;  the  en- 
couragement of  agricultural  education ;  the 
establishment  of  a  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion;  full  and  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  immediate  action 
dealing  with  every  need  disclosed  thereby. 

A  National  Health  Service;  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  Federal  administrative 
commission  to  maintain  permanent  active 
supervision  over  industrial  corporations,  as 
the  Government  now  does  over  National 
banks  and,  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  over  railways;  the 
strengthening  of  the  Sherman  Law  by 
specific  prohibitions;  the  enactment  of  a 
patent  law  to  prevent  the  suppression  or 
the  misuse  of  patents  in  the  interest  of 
Injurious  monopolies:  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  value 
the  physical  property  of  railways;  the 
abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court :  prompt 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  tne  Na- 
tional currency  system  which  shall  give 
the  Government  full  control  over  the  issue 
of  currency  notes;  the  appointment  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  oflicers  solely  for 
fitness  and  not  for  political  expediency; 
the  retention  of  forest,  coal,  and  oil  lands, 
water  and  other  natural  resources  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Nation ;  a  vigorous  good 
roads  campaign  through  the  construction 
of  National  nighways ;  the  extension  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  service. 

The  retention  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Alaska  in  ownership  by  the  Nation, 
and  their  prompt  opening  to  use  upon  lib- 
eral terms  requiring  Immediate  develop- 
ment; for  Alaska  the  same  measure  of  lo- 
cal self-government  that  has  been  given  to 
other  American  territories;  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  waterways;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  so  as  to  break 
the  transportation  monopolies  now  held 
and  misused  by  transcontinental  railways ; 
a  protective  tariff  which  shall  equalize  con- 
ditions of  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  both  for  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  which 
■ball  maintain  for  labor  an  adequate  stand- 


ard of  living;  an  Immediate  downward  re- 
vision of  the  tariff;  a  non-partisan,  scien- 
tific tariff  commission;  a  graduated  inher- 
itance tax. 

The  ratification  of  the  Amendment  of  tbe 
Constitution  giving  the  Government  power 
to  levy  an  income  tax;  Introduction  of  Ju- 
dicial and  other  peaceful  means  of  settlins 
international  differences;  an  international 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  navnl 
forces,  and,  pending  such  an  agreement,  the 
maintenance  of  the  policy  of  building  two 
battleships  a  year ;  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship  at  home  and 
abroad;  governmental  action  to  encourage 
the  distribution  of  immigrants,  and  to  su- 
pervise all  agencies  dealing  with  them,  and 
to  supervise  and  promote  their  education 
and  advancement ;  a  w^ise  and  Just  policy 
of  pensioning  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors ;  a  parcel  post,  with  rates  proportion- 
ately to  distance  and  service ;  the  rigid  en- 
forcement and  extension  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act ;  a  readjustment  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  National  Government,  and 
a  proper  coordination  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus; governmental  supervision  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  from  fraudulent 
stock  issues.  , 

At  the  presidential  election  the  follow- 
ing Novemoer  the  party  polled  a  popular 
vote  of  more  than  4.119,507  votes,  carrying 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Penn- 
sylvania, California,  South  Dakota  and 
Washington,  thus  winning  88  electoral 
votes.  This  split  of  the  Republican  vote 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  to  the  presidency. 

No  presidential  candidate  was  nominated 
in  1916. 

During  July  the  greater  part  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  followed  the  lead  of  Col. 
Roosevelt  and  the  national  committee  in  en- 
dorsing Hughes  for  the  presidency.  Local 
organizations  in  several  states,  however,  re- 
fused to  be  reconciled.  John  M.  Parker,  vice- 
presidential  nominee  of  the  Progressive  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  in  June,  issued  a  call 
for  a  new  Progressive  ticket  July  15,  to  be 
drawn  up  at  a  convention  scheduled  to  open 
in  Chicago  Aug.  5.    He  declared : 

'*The  Bull  Moose  led  his  loyal  followers 
into  the  wilderness — and  there  deserted 
them.  Let  us  eternally  bury  their  emblem, 
and  adopt  as  the  new  emblem  of  the  progres- 
sive party  the  national  bird,  the  American 
eagle,  which  will  always  be  a  patriotic  in- 
Bpiratlon  to  look  upward,  and  a  constant 
reminder  to  be  true  to  those  sterling  princi- 

Eles  which  have  made  America  great,  and 
rought  to  this  country  the  bravest  and  most 
adventurous  spirits  of  the  Old  World.  These, 
and  their  descendants,  are  truly  loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans.'* 

The  insurgent  element  was  successful  at 
the  Syracuse  meeting  of  the  N%w  York  state 
committee.  July  22,  and  managed  to  prevent 
an  endorsement  of  Hughes.  The  insurgents 
then  made  preparations  for  a  second  Bull 
Moose  National  Convention  in  Chicago  on 
August  5. 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  Progressive  Party  as  a  national 
Solitical  organization  were  adopted  at  In- 
lanapolis,  August  3,  at  a  conference  of  Pro- 
gressive representatives.  The  conference 
decided  against  reassembling  the  party  for  a 
national  convention  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  national  ticket,  caused  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  declining  the  nomination  for 
President.  Instead,  the  organization  de- 
cided to  put  up  an  electoral  ticket  in  every 
State  where  there  Is  the  nucleuB«of  an  or- 
ganization left,  bearing  the  name  of  John  M. 
Parker  of  Louisiana,  nominee  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  hope  of  perhaps  electing  enough 
presidential  electors,  who  might  prove  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  event  of  a  close 
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jhrogressiye  Party — Continued.  Dr.   Ira   D.   Landrith,   of  Nashville,  Tenn., 

contest  between  the  two  parties.     The  in-  ^%JL°^}^^^SJZi^}^^^^^^}i*i..r.  ♦«  ♦!.« 

dor«ement  of  Hughes  was  severely  criticized  ..J£5?^^,^?*'<*iTO.JJPJ^Sfii  °£P^;*%?  $S.^® 

bv  the  Dartv  leadpra  "wasteful  military  programs  of  the  Demo- 

uy  tne  party  leaaers.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Republican  parUes,"  but  favored 

Prohibition,    NationaL— Prohibition    first  "preparedness   for  peace."     It  suggested  a 

appeared   as  a   national   political   issue  in  "compact  among  nations  to  dismantle  navies 

ISfo.  and  since  1872  the  Prohibition  party  and  disband  armies  "but  until  "such  court 

has  placed  presidential  tickets  In  the  field.  «nd  compact  are  esteblished  we  pledge  our- 

Tlie  party  candidates  since  1872  with  the  selves   to  maintain   an   effwitlve  army   and 

poputr  vote  polled  have  been  as  follows:  ?5I?„J?^A^  P^^JiSSi^^SiJfA^J?^^  entirely 

r^tZTr.     _           «.     .     «          II           K  A/vo  adequate  for  national  protection.  * 

J§i5"^"™®®  J?!***"  a'  ^f^^^^'^f^^"     5'?S§  It  also  favored  legislation   to  encourage 

JgI5~S'"®?'Vv^**yS°\*^^'^^°*^^'^y-  ^2'SSi  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  fleet  of 

1§§?~,  *?^  VP^\  Maine. ^lx'225  American  merchant  ships.     It  opposed  war 

}§§t~i9?'*  ^•t?*-^.''?**°v^**°J**;:-152'2S2  with  Mexico,  pledged  aid  to  the  protection 

J§52~?"J*^**J?.?-  ^,**^^'iJi®^.^****'^-*2IS'S9?  o'  American  lives,  and  favored  use  of  force 

1892— John  Bidwell,  California 255,841  when  necessary. 

1896 — Joshua  Levering,  Maryland.  .131.312  -i>--vwi*4.ii««»    nn%^    «•:««•  i«4.«>  •«;»   ..*:- 

1900— John  G.  Wooiiey,  ilUnols 208.555  xTometneufl,  Tne,  firing  into  and  aeiz- 

1904— Silas    C.    Swallow.    Pennsyl-  nre  of,  by  British  vessel,  2675,  2680. 

vania   258,838  PronArliv  at  Saa* 

1908— Eugene  W.  Chafln,  Illinois... 241.252  xropeny  m  oea. 

1912— Eugene  W.  Chafln,  Arisona.. 207,928  International   agreement    to   regard, 

1916 — J.  Frank  Hanly.  Indiana as  exempt  from  capture  by  bellig- 

In   1896  the   party  split   on  the  silver  ^j^j^^  powers,  recommended.  6338? 

anestion.  those  favoring  the  free  coinage  of  _  ^^^^''F" "«'*»>  *c*,vii*i*i«7u«cu^  w»a. 
Iver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  forming  the  Intemational  conference  at  Washing- 
National  party  and  nominating  Charles  B.  ton  for  security  of  life  and,  5468, 
Bentley.  who  received  13,968  votes.  5493    5493, 

Prohibition,    State.— The    prohibition   of  Maritime  powers  invited  to  attend, 

the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  5370. 

has  long  been  a  subject  of  political  discus-  i>«/,^«,«,/>«;i«^     kiqa 

alon  In  America.    Lbng  before  the  Revolu-  _,  Eecommended,  5180. 

tlon  the  liquor  traffic  was  taxed,  and  the  Treaty  with  Itoly  regarding,  4098. 

Continental  Congress  advised  the  states  to  Property,  Captured: 

pass    laws    prohibiting    the    distillation    of  rnffnti    <*ftntiirA<i     stnA     fnrfAifA^I    ta. 
grain.     Prohibition   bicame  a  purely  state  ^^I'^^^  ,^f P^^™    *^^    lorieitea    re- 
political  issue  first  In  the  Maine  legfslatnre  ferred  to,  36oO. 
in  1837.  when  a  prohibitory  bill  was  Intro-  Should  not  be  adjudeed  without  rejru- 
duced  and  defeated.     In  1846  a  bill  with  lo-  invARtiiriifinn    48*5 
the  same  purpose  became  a  law.  but  did  ^^J^LJ   ,-?«%  1  '•   ?        *•       1 
not  serve  the  purpose  and  was  succeeded  JtTOperty,  inaustnai,  international  con- 
In  1851  by  a  more  effective  measure  drafted  vention   at   Paris   for   protection   of, 
by  Neal  Dow.    This  law  provided  for  search  a  eon    ajqa    aokj    jciiq 
and    seizure,    but    the   ^rohibitioniste    lost  ^l^'^L:  S*  *rf J.' 
their  majority  and  the  law  was  repealed.  Property,  Private: 

Later  a  second  law  was  passed  which  was  Seizure  and  confiscation  of,  referred 

made  a   part  of  the  state  constitution  in  4.^    000 1                                   ' 

1884  and  is  still  In  force.  -,,*7,  ^^^^\       ,   ,         ^            , ,. 

Between  1849  and  1856  prohibitory  laws  Shail  not  be    taken    for   public   use 

were  passed   In   the   following   states  and  without  just  compensation,  435. 

rcS1ed""lfeIo^:°'lHrn'o^'  i^pTfe'd^Tn  Vk^i]  ProprleUriM -American     territory      ww 

Rhode   Island   repealed   in   1863 ;   Pennsyl-  parceled  out  by  the  various  crowned  heads 

vanIa  repealed  in  1866;  Delaware  repealed  of  Europe  to  personal  friends  or  favorites 

In  1867 ;   Massachusetts  repealed  In  1868 ;  or  in  recognition  of  some  useful  service  to 

Connecticut  repealed  In  1872;  Michigan  re-  the    sovereign.      Persons    to    whom    these 

penled  In  1875;  New"  York  declared  uncon-  grants   were   made  established   what   were 

stitutional ;  Iowa  amended  In  1894  so  as  to  known   as   proprietary   governments.      The 

be  ineffective ;  Vermont  repealed  in  1902 ;  proprietor  appointed  the  governor,  and  in 

New  Hampshire  repealed  in  1903.  general   performed   all   those   acts   of  gov- 

Includlng  those  States  which  decided  at  ernment  which  are  usually  the  prerogative 

the  election  of  1916  to  prohibit  the  manu-  of    the    Crown.      New    York.    New    .^rsey. 

facture    and    sale    of    intoxicating    liquors.  Pennsylvania,  the  Carollnas.  Delaware,  and 

twenty-three  are   now   denominated   *xlry.**  Maryland    were    proprietary    governments. 

The  strictly  prohibition   States  are:     Ala-  The   laws   of   Pennsylvania  and   Delaware 

bama,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Georgia.  were    subject    to    the    supervision    of    the 

Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine.  Michigan,  Mis-  Crown,   but  those  of   Maryland  were  not. 

?!rr'tr'i^s£°V£?a  Won?'§iJ.%  '^2^s?;.."<f^r^  ^'^'^^  «^'^' 

Carolina,   South   Dakota,   "tennessee,  Wash-  6710,  6894,  6973. 

ington   West  Yl'^^Uplai  Virginia  Protection.-In  political  economy  the  prln- 

Besides  these.  Florida  and  Utah  In  1916  ^i-.!^  «-  awa*.»T«  ^^  f»i«^«i^»  -„«v  j.,*.i  - 

elected   Governors  pledged  to  enforce  pro-  f^P^e  or  system  of  imposing  such  duties  on 

hlbltory  llguor  laws.    Including  those  states  Imported   goods   as   will   protect   or  foster 

made  partially  dry  under  local  option,  more  domestic    industries.       Tariffs    are    either 

than  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  coun-  chiefly    to    produce    revenue    or    to    afford 

try  and  85  per  cent  of  the  area  are  under  protection.      Nearly    all    American    tariffs 

prohibition.    The  popular  vote  of  Alaska  in  previous  to  that  of   1824   come  under  the 

1916  favored  abolition  of  the  liquor  traflic.  former  head.    But  the  preamble  of  the  first 

The   Prohibition   National   Convention  of  tariff  act  of  1789  declared  that  one  of  its 

1916  was  held  at  St  Paul,  Minn..  July  19-21.  objects   was   "the   encouragement   and   pro- 

J.  Frank  Ilanly,  former  governor  of  Indiana,  tection  of  manufactures."  and  the  principle 

was  nominated  for  president  by  a  vote  of  of  protection   was  ably  advocated  by  Sec- 

440  to  181  for  William  Sulzer,  former  gov-  retary  Hamilton.  In  his  elaborate  report  on 

emor  of  New  York,  his  nearest  competitor,  manofftctures,  in  1791,  and  by  many  mem* 
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Protection— ^ontiniied. 
bers  of  Congress  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  The  tariff  of  1816  was  claimed 
as  protective  and  proposed  as  such  by 
northern  members,  while  Calhoun  and 
other  southerners  advocated  it.  Later  the 
relative  views  of  north  and  south  were 
radically  changed,  and  the  north  became 
protectionist,  while  southern  members  (ezo 
cept  Clay  and  his  Whig  followers)  were 
for  a  low  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  tar- 
iff bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1820  by  Representative  Bald- 
win, of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  was  frankly  stated  to  be  a 
protective  measure,  and  at  that  time  the 
question  of  a  protective  duty  was  first 
suggested  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  bill 
did  not  pass,  but  In  1824  a  tariff  bill  be- 
came a  law  with  average  duties  of  37  per 
cent.  The  protectionists  claimed  that 
many  of  the  duties  were  too  low  for  effect- 
ive protection,  and  in  1828,  after  a  pro- 
longed commercial  depression,  a  congress 
opposed  to  protection  passed  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  satisfied  neither  party, 
and  was  denounced  as  **a  bill  of  abomina- 
tions.'* The  failure  of  another  act,  passed 
in  1832,  to  sufficiently  reduce  the  rates  of 
the  tariff  of  1828  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  nullification  movement  (q.  v.).  The 
Clay-Calhoun  tariff  of  1833,  known  as  the 
"Compromise  of  1833,"  gradually  reduced 
duties  to  a  revenue  basis.  The  act  of  1842 
was  protective:  that  of  1846  (the  Walker 
tariff)  was  strictly  a  revenue  tariff.  The 
Morrill  tariff  of  1861  and  all  subsequent 
tariff  acts  have  been  protective.  The  du- 
ties have  been  high,  running  from  an  aver- 
age of  18  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  all  dutiable  articles. 

In  1008,  President  Taft  was  elected  on  a 
platform  which  advocated  a  revision  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff.  Immediately  after  his  elec- 
tion he  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
(7559)  and  recommended  a  reduction  of 
duties.  Congress,  after  deliberating  nearly 
all  summer,  passed  a  tariff  law,  taking  away 
all  protection  from  hides,  and  making  re- 
ductions of  10  to  15  per  cent  on  leather, 
lumber,  paper,  coal.  Iron  and  steel  sheets, 
and  chemicals.  The  principle  of  protection 
was  abandoned  in  the  Democratic  tariff 
law  of  1913.     (See  Tariff;  Import  Duties.) 

Protection  of  Indnstrial  Property  Un- 
ion, acts  of  international  conference, 
7671. 
Protective  Tariff.    (See  Import  Duties 

discnssed.) 
Protestant  Ohnrch  at  American  embassy 
at    Borne,   removal    of,   referred   to, 
3662,  3717. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch  in  Alexan- 
dria. Va.,  act  incorporating,  vetoed, 
474. 
Protests.— The  official  papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents  as   they   are   sent   to    Congress   are 
properly    designated    "messages,"    but    on 
several  occasions  the  Chief  Executives  have 
sent  papers  known  as  "protests."    They  are 
sent  in   the  customary  message  form,  but 
contain  the  formal  protest  of  the  President 
against  the  actions  of  Congress  as  a  whole 
or  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses. 

Protests  of  President — 
Buchanan  to  proceedings  of  House, 

3145,  3150. 
Jackson     to    resolutions    of    Senate 
charging  him  with  violating  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  1288. 


Additional     statement    regarding, 
1312. 
Johnson  to  act  depriving  him  of  com- 
mand of  Army,  3670. 
Tyler  to  action  of  House  in  adopting 
report  assailing  his  oficial  conduct, 
2043. 
Protons,  The.— The  vessel  In  which  Gen. 
Adolphus  W.  Oreely,  with  twenty-four  men, 
sailed  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  July 
7,    1881,    and    reached    Discovery    Harbor 
(iat.   81  *»  44'   north,   long.  64«»   46'  west). 
Aug.    12,   1881,   where   he   established    his 
station.     The  Proieua   was   lost    in   Smith 
Sound,   midway  between  Cape  Sabine  and 
Cape  Albert.  July  23,  1883,  while  attempt- 
ing to   reach   Lady   Franklin   Bay   with  a 
relief  party  for  Oreely. 

Proteus,  The,  loss  of,  and  court  of  in- 
quiry regarding,  4790. 
Providence  Plantations.— in  1636  Roger 
Williams  and  his  followers,  who  advocated 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
toleration  for  all  creeds,  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  They  journeyed 
southward  and  founded  Providence.  Two 
years  later  the  followers  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son founded  Portsmouth,  and  in  1639  New- 
port was  settled.  In  1644  Williams  ob- 
tained from  the  parliamentary  commission- 
ers a  patent  which  associated  the  th<*»e 
towns  in  one  community.  Both  Plymou-Ii 
and  Massachusetts  claimed  the  territory, 
but  failed  to  make  their  claims  good.  In 
1663  a  new  charter  was  granted,  which 
united  Rhode  Island  to  the  Providence 
Plantations  and  remained  substantially  the 
fundamental   law   until   1842. 

Providence  Plantations.     (See    Bhode 

Island.) 
Providencia,    The,    appropriation    for 
seizure  of.  by  American  steamer  rec- 
ommended, 3263. 
Provisional  Oourts  in  Louisiana,  order 

regarding,  3323. 
Provisional  Gtovemors  (see  also  Becon- 
Btruction;  Bestoration) : 
Appointment  of,  and  restoration  into 
Union  of — 
Alabama,  3521. 
Florida,  3527. 
Georeia,  3516. 
Mississippi,  3512. 
North  Carolina,  3510. 
South  Carolina,  3524. 
Texas,  3519. 
Beferred  to,  3577,  3643. 
Restoration  referred  to — 
Arkansas,  3423,  3452. 
Louisiana,  3423,  3452. 
Provisions,  importation  of,  into  foreign 
countries  and  rates  of  duty  on,  re- 
ferred to,  5503. 
Pnissla.~A  Kingdom  of  northern  Germany. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
Denmark,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic,  on  the 
east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by  Austria, 
Saxony,  etc..  and  on  the  west  by  Luxem- 
burg,  Belgium,    and  the   Netherlands.      In 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  the  conn- 
try  is  generally  level,  but  in  the  south  and 
southwest  It  la  hilly  or  monntainous.    The 
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FnuHda — Continued. 

chief  agricultural  products  are  r/e,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  barley,  millet,  fruit,  beet 
root,  tobacco,  and  maize.  Prussia  is  very 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy  administered  by  a  King  and  a  Land- 
tag consisting  of  two  chambers. 

Prussia  is  the  principal  State  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  It  nas  seventeen  votes  in  the 
Bundesrath  and  236  members  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. Hanover,  Frankfort,  Nassau  and  some 
other  states  were  acquired  by  Prussia  in 
1866.  This  resulted  in  forming  the  North 
German  Confederation.  As  a  result  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  1870-71, 
the  German  Empire  was  formed,  with  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  Prussian  dynasty. 

The  agricultural  area  of  Prussia  is  28,- 
470.739  hectares,  divided,  in  1005,  into  3,- 
308.651  separate  holdings  or  farms,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  were  of  less  than  ten 
hectares  (twenty-five  acres)  in  area.  These 
farms  supported  a  population  of  10,048.476. 
The  chief  crops  were  rye,  hay,  oats,  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  barley.  There  were  vine- 
yards of  18,033  hectares,  yielding  870,107 
hectolitres  of  wine. 

In  1005-6,  286  establishments  consumed 
12.506,787  metric  tons  of  beet  root  in  the 
manufacture  of  1.861,070  metric  tons  of 
raw  sugar  and  260.850  metric  tons  of  mo- 
lasses; 4.326  breweries  made  33,600.000 
hectolitres  of  beer — ninety  litres  per  head 
for  the  population ;  6,404  distilleries  pro- 
duced 3,722.032  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

Prussia  yields  about  half  of  the  world's 
sine;  copper,  lead  and  coal  are  also  mined. 
During  1010  there  were  663,534  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  their  wages  were 
800,302.800  marks.  (German  mark  =  23.8 
cents.) 

The  area  of  Prussia  is  135,134  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (1010),  40,166,- 
210. 

Pnusia:    (See  also  German  Empire.) 
American  citizens  in — 
Expelled  from,  3123. 
Impressed  into  military  service  of. 
(See  Naturalized  Citizens.) 
Commercial  relations  with,  820. 
Confederate    envoys    sent    to   Great 
Britain   and    France    referred    to. 
(See  Mason  and  SlidelL) 
Friendly  disposition  of,  toward  Unit- 
ed States,  919. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  2267,  2689,  2719. 
Batification  of,  referred  to,  2450. 
Immigration  treaty  with,  3827. 
Imprisonment    of  American  citizens 

by,  1136. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  3827. 
Treaty    with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed, 287,  296,  968,  1002,  2267, 
2689,  2719,  3827. 
Impressment  of  American  citizens 
into  military   service,   violating 
treaty  with,  3827. 
Violation  of,  by  United  States  eom- 
plained  of,  2249. 
Vessels  of — 
Application  for   rights  regarding, 

621. 
Suspension  of  discriminating  dutiei 
on,  recommended,  969. 


Vessels  of  United  States,  discriminat- 
ing duties  on,  abolished  by,  969. 

Pnusia,  Treaties  with. — Of  the  treaty 
of  1785  the  only  article  that  has  suryived 
is  that  on  the  neutrality  of  vessels.  The 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1790 
contained  many  articles  which  expired 
by  limitation  in  1810,  and  some  oth- 
ers were  revived  by  treaty  of  182tt. 
Contraband  goods  may  be  detained:  ves- 
sels are  to  be  distinctively  marked  for 
recognition  In  time  of  war  by  passport  and 
other  specified  documents.  The  examina-' 
tion  and  search  of  vessels  in  time  of  war 
is  to  be  conducted  with  ease,  freedom  from 
embarrassment  and  annoyance,  according 
to  speclllGd  methods.  Vessels  taken  by  an 
enemy  and  recaptured  by  one  of  the  parties 
thereto  are  to  be  restored  to  the  other  of 
these  parties.  Humane  treatment  is  to  be 
extended  in  cases  of  distress  on  shipboard 
and  in  wrecks.  Citizens  of  the  one  party 
are  not  to  act  offensively  against  the  other 
when  at  war  with  a  third  party.  The  neu- 
trality of  vessels  and  the  principle  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  are  fully  rec- 
ognized. In  case  of  war  between  the  par- 
ties thereto,  citizens  of  the  one  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  other  shall  be  fully  protected 
In  life,  property  and  business.  Prisoners 
of  war  are  not  to  be  sent  to  unsafe  or  un- 
healthy localities  but  are  to  be  cared  for 
humanely  and  with  regard  to  safety  of  life 
and  health. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
of  1828  extended  freedom  of  trade  without 
'discrimination  in  shipping  charges  or  im- 
port duties  by  reason  of  the  nationality  of 
the  carrying  vessels.  The  coastwise  trade 
is  excepted  from  provisions.  All  commer- 
cial privileges  are  upon  the  basis  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  The  establishment  of 
consuls  and  consular  agents  is  permitted 
and  prescribed  with  full  powers  regarding 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  deserters  and 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  de- 
ceased persons.  (For  extradition  terms, 
see  Extradition   treaties.) 

Public  Accounts.  (See  Accounts,  Pub- 
lic.) 

Public  Acts.  (See  Acts,  Public;  Bills 
and  Acts.) 

Public  Archives,  building  for,  recom- 
mended, 7728. 

Public  Buildings.    (See  Buildings,  Pub- 
lic.) 
Public  Buildings,  Oommissioner  of.  (See 
Buildings,  Public,  Commissioner  of.) 
Public    Buildings,    Surveyor  of.     (See 

Buildings,  Public,  Surveyor  of.) 
Public  Credit.     (See  Credit,  Public.) 
Public  Debt.     (See  Debt,  Public.) 
Public  Defenses.     (See  Defenses,  Pub- 
lic.) 
Public  Deposits.  (See  Deposits,  Public.) 
Public  Documents.     (See  Becords  and 

Documents.) 
Public  Domain: 
Classification  of,  suggested,  7719. 
In  Alaska,  7719. 
Mineral  lands,  leasing  of,  suggested, 

7719. 
Beclamation    act,   amendments    sug- 
gested, 7719. 
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Pnblic   Health    (see    also    Quarantine 
Begulations) : 
Federal  aid  for  State  and  City  health 

boards  recommended,  7104. 
Placing  Federal  bureaus  of,  under  one 
department  recommended,  7229. 

Public   Health   and   Bfarlne    Hospital 

Service,  United  States: 

Land  reserved  for,  in  Puerto  Bico, 

6708. 

Public  Land  Laws.  (See  Lands,  Public.) 

Public  Land  Offices.    (See  Land  Offices, 

Public.) 
Public  Lands.    (See  Lands,  Public.) 
Public  Lands  Commission,  report  of,  re- 
ferred to,  4535,  6863,  6947. 
Public  Libraries,  discussed,  6676. 
Public  Money.     (See  Be  venue.  Public.) 
Public  Officers.     (See  Officers,  Public.) 
Public  Records.    (See  Becords  and  Doc- 
uments.) 

Public  Reservations.  (See  Beservations, 
Public.) 

Public  Bevenue.  (See  Bevenue,  Pub- 
lic.) 

Public  Boads.  (See  Agriculture,  De- 
partment of,  also  Mail  Boutes.) 

PubUc  Statutes  of  United  States.  (See 
Be  vised  Statutes.) 

Pnblic  Supplies.  (See  Supplies,  Pnb- 
lic.) 

Public  Works.    (See  Liternal  Improve- 
ments.) 
Publications,    OfficiaL      (See    Becords 

and  Documents.) 
Puebla  (Mexico),  Battle  of.— After  Gen. 
Scott  had  proceeded  on  his  march  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  Gen.  Rea,  a  guerrilla  chief, 
was  Joined  by  Santa  Anna.  Col.  Chi  Ids, 
commandant  of  the  Paebla  garrison  left  by 
Scott,  sent  Capt.  Bianchard  with  thirty- 
three  men  to  capture  a  band  of  guerrillas. 
Bianchard  and  twenty-two  men  were  am- 
buscaded and  killed  tiie  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust 1847.  Sept  25  Santa  Anna  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  at  Puebla. 
Childs,  who  had  only  about  860  men,  re- 


fused and  maintained  his  position  in  spite 
of  an  almost  continuous  fire  of  the  Mexicans, 
until  relieved  by  reenforcements  under  Gen. 
Lane,  on  Oct  12. 

Puget  Sound. — An  arm  of  the  Pacific  ex- 
tending into  the  State  of  Washington  south- 
ward from  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
Pacific.      The    sound    is    divided   into   two 

farts — Puget  Sound  proper  and  Admiralty 
nlet.  The  latter  Is  to  the  north  and  the 
former  to  the  south.  Fine  harbors  are 
found  along  the  sound,  the  water  generally 
being  quite  deep.  It  is  about  eighty  miles 
long. 

Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Co.: 

Claims  of,  against  United  States,  re- 
ferred to,  3888. 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  regarding, 
3395,  3401. 
Commissioners     appointed     under, 
3447. 
Award  of,  and  appropriation  for, 
recommended,  3989. 
Value   of   possessory   rights   of,   re- 
ferred to,  2866. 
Pumpkin  Vine  Creek  (Oa.),  Battle  of— 
(See  New  Hope  Church  (Ga.),  Battle 
of.) 
Puritan,  The,  mentioned,  6318. 
Pure  Food  Act.     (See  Food  and  Drugs 

Act.) 
Purity  Federation. — The  object  of  this 
Federation  is  to  unite  in  national  co-oper- 
ation all  those  forces  in  America  that  are 
striving  to  promote  purity  in  the  life  of  the 
indlviduai  and  in  social   relations  through 

fireventlve  educational,  reformatory,  rescue, 
aw  enforcement,  legislative  and  sanitary 
lines  of  effort  It  is  in  every  sense  non- 
sectarian,  and  is  open  to  all  who  are  sin- 
cerely and  seriously  striving  to  promote  its 
object.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  religious, 
philanthropic  and  reform  movements  in  the 
united  States  are  officially  connected  with 
this  Federation.  Each  year  a  largely  at- 
tended national  purity  congress  is  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Federation. 

Puyallup  OommisBion,  report  of,  trans- 
mitted, 5663. 
Puyallup  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Pyramid  Lake  Beservation,  Nov.,  agree- 
ment for  cession  of  portion  of,  5649. 
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Quallali  Battoo,  Snmatra,  American  citi- 
zens murdered  in^  1138. 
Quapaw  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Quarantine. — A  term  derived  from  the 
FreQCh  word  "qaarantalnc"  (m.  Lat.  qua- 
mntena),  meauiug  "forty  days.'*  Passen- 
gers on  vessels  arriving  at  Wuice  from  tlie 
Levant  were  formerly  required  to  remain 
forty  days  in  tlie  House  of  iSt  Lazarus  or 
Lazaretto.  This  regulation  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  other  ports  in  southern 
Europe,  aud,  with  various  changes  in  the 
period  of  detention,  extended  to  travelers 
from  all  ports  whence  contagion  might  be 
carried.  In  the  United  States  quarantine  en- 
actments were  passed  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures and  subsequently  for  many  years 
by  the  states.  The  tlrst  national  uuarantine 
act  was  passed  Feb.  23,  1791),  and  required 
Federal  officers  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
state  or  municipal  quarantine  regulations, 
in  1878,  however,  a  national  quarantine 
law  was  passed  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment, in  certain  contingencies,  of  national 
quarantines,  in  March.  1883,  $100,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  CSovernment  for 


maintaining  quarantine  stations  along  the 
coasts,  and  the  authority  for  declaring 
quarantine   wns  conferred   upon  the    Presi- 


dent. Most  of  the  quarantine  stttions  are 
under  state  supervision.  The  mode  6f  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows :  On  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  she  is  visited  by  the  health  officer, 
who  examines  her  bill  of  health,  musters 
the  passengers  and  crew,  and  Inspects  the 
vessel  in  every  part.  If  free  from  con- 
tagious disease,  and  if  she  does  not  hail 
from  an  infected   port,   she  is   allowed  to 

Kroceed  without  further  detention.  If  she 
ails  from  an  Infected  port,  she  Is  detained 
until  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  incu- 
bation of  the  disease  prevalent  at  the  port 
whence  she  sailed.  If  disease  is  found  on 
board,  or  if  the  ve.<;sel  Is  in  an  unsanitary 
condition,  the  diseased  persons  are  removed 
to  a  quarantine  hospital  and  the  vessel 
allowed  to  proceed  after  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation. 

Quarantine  Begplations  (see  also  Con- 
tagious     Diseases;      International 

Sanitary   Conference): 
For  Canal  Zone,  7966. 
Proclamation  regarding,  4812. 

Beferred  to,  4840. 
Becommendations  regarding,  by  Pres- 
ident— 

Adams,  John,  261. 

Arthur,  4622,  4840. 

Cleveland,  5877. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  3765. 

Hayes,  4444. 

Jefferson,  37L 

Monroe,   854. 

Boosevelt,  6914,  6948,  7104,  7228. 
Qnarter  Dollar.— in  1786  the  Continental 
Congress  decided  upon  certain  coins. 
Among  these  was  a  quarter  dollar,  to  be 
made  of  silver.  The  United  States  Mint 
was  established  in  1702  and  began  coinage 
in  1793.  It  was  not  until  179B.  however, 
that  the  silver  quarter  was  issued.  Its 
weight  was  fixed  at  104  grains.  It  was 
reduced  to  93  grains  In  1853,  and  by  the 
coinage  act  of  1873  was  raised  to  96.45 
grains,  or  0.200  of  an  ounce,  the  present 
weleht,  and  900  fine.  The  coin  is  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  $10.  The  quarter 
dollar  of  1827  is  one  of  the  rare  coins  of 
the  United  States.     There  were  no  issues 


of  this  coin  during  the  years  1798  to  1803. 
1808  to  1815,  nor  during  liil7.  1824,  1826* 

Quarter  Eagle.— A  gold  coin  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States  authorized  in  1792  and  first  coined 
In  1796.  It  is  legal  tender  in  any  sum. 
The  present  weight  of  the  coin  is  0.134 
ounce,  or  64.5  grains,  and  ihe  fineness  900. 
1  ***  Sf*°^**  under  an  act  of  Congress  of 
•lune  ao,  1ow4* 

Quartering  Acts.— Certain  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  distasteful  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonists.  The  first  was  passed  in 
1765  and  compelled  the  Colonies  to  pro- 
vide the  garrisons  in  America  with  fire, 
candles,  vinegar,  salt,  bedding,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  liquors.  This  was  the  first  act 
requiring  the  colonists  to  tax  themselves 
for  Imperial  object.  In  1774  an  act  was 
passed  legalizing  the  quartering  of  impe- 
rial troops  in  Boston. 

Quartermaster-Oeneral  of  Army,  fire- 
proof building  for  records  in  office  of, 
recommended,  4524. 
Quebec  (Canada),  Battle  of.— After  tak- 
ing Montreal  Gen.  Montgomery  proceeded 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Quebec, 
where  on  December  5,  1775.  he  joined  the 
expedition  which  had  been  sent  by  way  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Chaudi^re  rivers  under 
Benedict  Arnold.  Their  combined  forces 
aniounicd  to  about  3,000  men,  supported  by 
about  a  dozen  light  guns.  Carleton  had  for 
the  defense  of  Quebec  one  company  of  regu- 
lars, a  sloop  of  war,  and  a  few  marines,  to- 
gether with  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  could 
be  induced  to  enlist— in  ail  something  like 
1.600  men.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  31  the 
city  was  attacked.  Montgomery  was  killed^ 
Arnold  was  wounded,  and  the  troops  retired 
In  confusion.  Three  thousand  troops  were 
sent  to  reenforce  Arnold,  and  4,000  occupied 
Montreal,  St.  Johns  and  Chambiy.  May 
6,  1776,  three  brigades  of  infantry,  besides 
artillery,  stores,  ammunitions,  transports, 
and  men-of-war,  arrived  from  I^nglana  and 
the  Americans  retired.  leaving  Canada  as  It 
was  before  the  invasion.  (See  also  Mon- 
treal (Canada),  Capture  and  Loss  of.) 

Queen  Anne's  War.— The  name  of  which 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was 
known  in  America.  It  broke  out  in  1702 
and  was  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
In  1713.  The  New  Kugland  Colonies  suf- 
fered from  frequent  inroads  of  French  and 
Indians  from  Canada,  but  the  New  York 
Colony  was  protected  by  the  barrier  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  then  at  peace  with 
the  English.  Aug.  10.  1703,  Indians  under 
French  leaders  attacked  Wells,  Cape  Por- 
poise, Saco,  Casco,  Scarboro,  Spurwink,  and 
Furpooduck.  completely  destroying  the  last 
two.  In  1704  and  1705  James  Moore,  of 
South  Carolina,  wirh  50  whites  and  about 
1,000  Creek  Indians,  attacked  and  destroyed 
several  Spanish  settlements  In  Florida.  Col. 
Church  organized  an  expedition  in  Maine  In 
1704  and  proceeded  up  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  destroying  all  the  settle- 
ments and  taking  106  prisoners,  with  the 
loss  of  only  6  men.  Feb.  28.  1704,  about 
350  French-Canadians  and  Indians  burned 
the  town  of  Deerfield.  Mass.,  massacring  40 
persons  and  taking  100  prisoners.  After 
three  attempts  by  the  New  England  troops 
Acadia  was  finally  captured.  July  30,  1711. 
Gen.  Nicholson  left  Albany  with  an  army  of 
4.000  men  and  Hovenden  Walker  sailed  from 
Boston  with  a  fleet  and  7.000  men.  as  well 
as  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  to  attack  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  The  fleet  was  driven  upon 
the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
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Queeai  Anne'i  VfKt— Continued. 
loBing  eight  transports  and  more  than  1,000 
men.    The  survivors  sailed  for  England  and 
the  army  disbanded. 

Queenston  Heigbts  (Canada),  Battle  of. 
—Early  In  October,  1812,  Ben.  Van  Rens- 
selaer resolved  to  invade  Canada  from  west- 
ern New  York.  His  headquarters  were  at 
Lewiston,  opposite  Queenston,  Canada.  The 
American  army  consisted  of  3,650  regulars 
and  2.650  militia.  The  British  force  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Niagara  River  numbered 
1.500,  including  about  250  Indians  under 
John  Brandt.  MaJ.  Bon.  Brock,  who  had 
taken  Detroit  in  August,  had  returned  to 
the  east  and  established  his  headquarters 
at  Fort  George.  He  posted  batteries  every 
mile  along  the  river  from  there  to  Queens- 
ton.  On  the  morning  of  Oct  13,  1812,  the 
invasion  was  begun  prematurely.  Insufficient 
boats  having  been  provided  for  transporta- 
tion. Reenforcements  came  so  slowly  that 
the  advance  guard  was  forced  to  surrender. 
Gen.  Brock  was  mortally  wounded.  Van 
Rensselaer  was  disabled  and  the  American 
command  fell  upon  Captain  Wool.  British 
reenforcements  and  Indians  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Americans,  they  were  forced  to 
surrender.  About  900  Americans  were  taken 
prisoners,  90  were  killed,  and  about  100 
wounded.  The  British  lost  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  captured  about  130.  The  number 
of  Indians  killed  is  not  known. 

Qaer6taro,  Treaty  of.    (See  Gnadalupe 

Hidalgo,  Treaty  of.) 
Quids.— A  name  applied  to  the  ant!-MadI- 
son  faction  of  the  Republican  party,  led 
by  John  Randolph  from  1805  to  1811.  Jef- 
ferson strongly  favored  the  succession  of 
Madison  and  the  Quids  declared  war  upon 
the  administration,  charging  '^backstairs" 
influence.  They  opposed  tne  restrictive  sys- 
tem and  nominated  Monroe  in  1808. 

Quint. — One  of  the  silver  coins  presented 
by  Robert  Morris  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1783  for  consideration  as  a  national 


IndluiB.       (See     Indian 


coin.  It  weighed  6  pennyweights  and  15 
grains  and  was  equal  to  about  85  cents. 
On  the  obverse  was  an  eve*  13  points 
crossing  (equidistant)  a  circle  of  as  many 
stars,  and  the  legend  "Nova  Constellantio" ; 
on  the  reverse,  *'U.  .8.  600,**  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  and  the  legend,  "LIbertas  Jus- 
tftia.*'  This  coin  was  not  accepted  and 
afterwards,  with  the  mark,  became  known 
as  the  Nova  Constellatlo  coinage. 

Qni-nai-elt     Indians.       (See      Indian 

Tribes.) 
Quil-leh-nta 

Tribes.) 

Qnonutt. — A  word  adopted  from  the  Latin, 
meaning  in  the  original  tongue  "of  whom." 
Legally  It  denotes  a  certain  specified  num- 
ber out  of  a  large  number  necessary  to  act 
for  certain  purposes.  Business  In  charge 
of  trustees  or  committees  might  often  be  re- 
tarded on  account  of  the  absence  of  one 
or  more  members  if  the  actions  of  a  quorum 
were  not  legal.  Unless  otherwise  stipu- 
lated, a  majority  of  the  members  of  any 
body  Is  considered  a  quorum.  In  parlia- 
mentary usage  a  quorum  is  the  number  that 
must  be  present  in  order  that  business  may 
be  transacted.  It  is  sometimes  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  members,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  where  3  out 
of  450  members  constitute  a  quorum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  a  majority  of 
either  branch  of  Congress  constitutes  a 
quorum.  For  the  first  fifty  Congresses  the 
presence  of  a  constitutional  quorum  in  the 
House  was  determined  by  a  count  of  votes. 
No  matter  how  many  members  were  pres- 
ent, unless  a  majority  voted  It  was  consid- 
ered there  was  not  a  quorum  present  This 
sometimes  led  to  obstructive  tactics.  In 
1890,  during  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
ruled  that  a  quorum  was  present  when 
enough  members  were  visible  to  constitute 
a  quorum,  whether  they  voted  or  not.  The 
Senate  enforces  the  rule  which  requires  a 
majority  of  the  body  to  vote  in  order  that 
a  quorum  may  be  counted. 
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Sailroads  and  Xquipment. — The  first 
railway  in  ttie  United  States  is  said  to 
have  been  the  three-mile  private  tramway 
running  from  the  Qoincy  (Mass.)  granite 
quarries  to  tidewater  at  Neponset,  over 
which  was  hauled  the  stone  to  build  Bunker 
Uill  monument.  The  road  was  completed 
In  1826  at  a  cost  of  $34,000  and  the  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses.  This  was  followed 
chronologically  by  the  Mauch  Chunk  (Pa.) 
switchback  in  1827.  The  first  railroad, 
however,  on  which  cars  were  actually 
drawn  by  a  locomotive  was  the  Carbondaie 
Railroad,  built  in  1828,  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company  from  their  coal 
mines  to  Uonesdale,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  In  1829  a  locomotive  named 
the  **8tourbridge  Lion,"  built  in  England 
from  plans  of  Horatio  Allen,  an  American 
engineer,  was  brought  over  and  began  run- 
ning regularly  on  this  road.  Within  the 
year  the  multi-tubular  boiler  engine,  which 
succeeded  the  Allen  type,  was  perfected  by 
Bobert  Stephenson,  an  English  miner.  It 
was  this  locomotive,  named  the  "Rocket," 
that  made  the  present  day  railroad  possible. 

The  first  American  locomotive  to  run 
over  an  American  railroad  was  the  **Tom 
Thumb,"  invented  and  built  by  Peter  Cooper 
and  driven  by  him  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1830.  This  locomo- 
tive was  defeated  by  a  horse  on  one  of  its 
earliest  trial  trips,  much  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  Its  inventor. 

The  regular  motive  force  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  at  that  time  was 
horse  power,  and  for  some  miles  the  stage 
route  ran  alongside  the  tracks.  While  mak- 
ing an  exhibition  run  in  the  *'Tom  Thumb," 
Mr.  Cooper  encountered  the  proprietor  of 
the  stage  route  at  the  point  where  the  two 
roads  became  parallel.  The  latter  had  been 
awaiting  an  opportunity  with  one  of  his 
fleetest  norses,  and  entered  upon  the  race 
with  a  determination  to  show  the  superior- 
ity of  horseflesh  over  steam.  Mr.  Cooper 
fired  up  his  little  furnace  to  its  fullest 
capacity  and  the  "Tom  Thumb"  whirled 
along  exceeding  the  speed  limit  of  those 
days.  If  they  had  one.  He  was  showing  a 
bright  pair  of  wheels  to  the  ambitious  stage 
driver  when  suddenly  the  belt  which  passed 
over  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  and 
worked  a  pair  of  bellows  to  blow  the  fire, 
broke,  the  fire  blackened  and  died  down  and 
the  stage  coach  driver  drew  ahead  In  tri- 
umph. 

The  second  Americafi  locomotive  was 
built  at  the  West  Point  foundry,  near  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.,  (where  the  Parrott  guns 
were  cast  during  the  Civil  war)  after  plans 
by  E.  L.  Miller,  and  was  equipped  with  a 
common  vertical  boiler.  It  attained  a  speed, 
unattached,  of  thirty  to  thirty-flve  miles 
an  hour ;  and,  with  a  train  of  five  cars, 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  loco- 
motive named  the  "Best  Friend"  was  built 
for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  which  ran 
between  Cliarleston  and  Hamburg. 

The  bursting  of  the  boiler  of  the  "Best 
Friend"  caused  the  introduction  of  the 
"barrier  car"  on  this  road.  This  was  a  car 
loaded  with  bales  of  cotton  coupled  between 
the  locomotive  and  the  passenger  coaches, 
to  protect  the  travellers  from  being  scalded 
by  steam  In  case  of  an  explosion. 

Among  other  very  early  American  rail- 
roads were  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna, 
dating  from  1830;  the  little  four-and-a- 
half  mile  line  between  New  Orleans  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  starting  the  same  year ; 
the  Boston  and  Lowell,  incorporated  in 
1830;  the  Boston  and  Providence,  and 
Boston  and  Worcester,  incorporated  in 
1831 ;  and  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  which 
comoenced  running  in  September,  1831, 


The  possibilities  of  the  railway  were  at 
once  recognized  by  the  rival  seaports  of  th» 
Atlantic — New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  Erie  Canal  penetrat- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  continent  on  the 
line  of  least  elevation  above  tidewater,  had 
made  New  York  the  national  port  of  entry 
and  chief  center  of  distribution.  Even  New 
Orleans,  with  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
feeder,  felt  the  diversion  of  trade  through 
the  Erie  Canal.  It  was  the  effort  to  recover 
this  trade  that  caused  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  to  be  projected.  Philadel- 
phia, too,  began  reaching  toward  the  west 
with  a  railway,  and  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter penetrated  the  Berkshire  hills  toward 
Albany.  New  York  capitalists,  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  seaport,  supplemented 
the  Erie  Canal  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
New  York  Central  Railway  was  formed  in 
1853  by  the  consolidation  of  five  small  rail- 
ways. The  rapid  increase  of  railway  mile- 
age from  1830  is  shown  in  tabular  form  as 
follows : 


1830 23 

1835 1.098 

1840 2,818 

1845 4,633 

1850 9,021 

1866 18,374 

1860 30,626 


1870 52,923 

18S0 93,296 

1890 166,706 

1000 194,262 

1910 243,107 

1916 246316 


Prior  to  1850  there  were  few  railroads 
west  of  the  Alleghanles.  The  first  to  be 
built  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  the 
Clinton  and  Port  Hudson,  incorporated,  in 
1833,  and  the  Bayou  Sara  and  Woodvillo 
road,  incorporated  in  Louisiana  in  1831,  as 
the  West  Feliciana  Railroad.  These  pioneer 
railroads  of  the  South  have  been  operating 
continuously  since  1840.  A  svstem  of  land 
grants  did  much  to  foster  railroad  building 
in  the  West.  The  general  government  al- 
lotted certain  alternate  sections  of  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  in  the  West  and 
these  States  ceded  them  under  conditions, 
in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy,  to  the  railroads. 
The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  were  the  first  to  obtain  these  advan- 
tages. During  the  Civil  war  railway  build- 
ing was  impeded  but  the  westward  stride 
was  resumed  in  18G5,  and  only  fell  off  dur- 
ing the  financial  panic  of  1873.  Adverse 
legislation  checked  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways between  1011  and  1915. 

Transcontinental  Lines, — April  1,  1850,  a 
meeting  was  called  in  Philadelphia  to  dis- 
cuss the  feasibility  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal- 
ifornia turned  all  Eastern  eyes  on  the  newly 
acquired  territory  won  from  Mexico.  From 
a  little  known  region  where  traders  bar- 
tered for  hides  with  the  indolent  Mexicans 
the  Pacific  coast  became  the  El  Dorado 
where  the  Eastern  thousands  longed  to  go ; 
and  venturesome  miners  early  on  the  spot 
clamored  for  supplies  the  East  was  anx- 
ious to  exchange  for  Western  gold.  The 
only  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  was  around  Cape  Horn,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  over  land  across 
the  plains  and  mountains,  beset  by  hostile 
Indians,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  parching 
sun  of  the  intervening  prairies.  The  Phila- 
delphia meeting  was  twenty  years  ahead  of 
its  time.  The  second  step  toward  trans- 
continental railways  was  taken  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce,  when 
Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  organ- 
ized and  carried  out  a  great  survey,  laving 
out    several    routes    across    the    continent. 

In  response  to  the  repeated  demands 
Congress  July  1, '  1862,  incorporated  the 
Union  Pacific,  which,  in  its  Junction,  seven 

S?ars  later,  with  the  Central   Pacific  near 
gden,  Utah,  completed  the  first  transcon- 
tinental lloQ.     (See  Pacific  Railroads.) 
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BallroadB  and  Equipment — Contintted. 

Railroad  Btatlstlcs  for  1911  as  presented 
by  Poor's  Manual  are  as  follows: 
Cost   of   roads    and    eqolp- 

ment $15,872,462,792 

Number  of  miles  operated..  246,655 

Passengers  carried  one  mile    33,565,339,282 
Tons  of  freight  moved  one 

mile    258,599,943,687 

Revenue  from  earnings,  etc.    11,085,951,595 
Paid  in  taxes,  di^dends,  In- 
terest, etc 957,829,732 

Surplus  for  the  year 128,121,863 

Capital   stock 8,582,463,256 

Bonded  debt 10,989,608,551 

Reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  by  roads  having  gross  operating 
revenues  of  $100,000  or  more  for  the  year 
showed  244,418  miles  of  single  track  in  use. 
Of  the  total  number  (63,378)  of  locomo- 
tives 14,396  were  passenger  and  37,924 
freight.  The  number  of  cars  was  2,445,508, 
of  which  51,700  were  passenger,  and  2^73,- 
664  freight 

The  average  rate  of  Interest  on  railroad 
bonds  has  been  steadily  declining  from  4.94 
in  1883  to  3.74  in  1911.  The  average  divi- 
dend rate  declined  from  2.76  in  1883  to  1.51 
in  1897.  and  then  advanced  to  3.64  in  1911. 

Equipment. — In  1831  Matthias  W.  Bald- 
win, a  maker  of  bookbinders'  tools  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  engaged  to  build  a  model  loco- 
motive for  exhibition  in  a  local  museum. 
The  success  of  this  model  resulted  in  Mr. 
Baldwin  being  engaged  to  construct  a  loco- 
motive for  the  Philadelphia.  Germantown 
and  Norristown  Railway  Company.  This 
engine,  "Old  Ironsides."  attained  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  with  train,  and,  de- 
tached, is  said  to  have  made  sixtv  miles. 
This  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  later  owned  by  Bumham, 
Williams  &  Co.  The  Rogers  Locomotive 
Works  were  established  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  1836,  and  the  Schenectady  works  in  1848. 
After  the  war  the  Pittsburg  works,  those 
at  Providence,  B.  I.,  the  Brooks  shops  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Richmond.  Va., 
works  were  established.  The  total  number 
of  locomotives  in  use  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States.  Canada  and  Mexico  in  1894 
was  given  by  Poor's  Manual  as  35,813.  The 
number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  was  thirteen. 

The  real  progress  in  locomotive  building 
has  been  increasing  the  weight  of  trains 
which  can  be  hauled  with  certainty  at  rates 
of  speed  previously  regarded  as  phenom- 
enal. September  11,  1895.  a  locomotive  of 
the  New  York  Central  hauled  the  Empire 
State  Express  from  New  York  to  East  Buf- 
falo, 436  1-2  miles,  in  407  2-3  minutes,  an 
average  speed  of  64.26  miles  an  hour. 

The  Erie  Railroad  conducted  a  test  at 
Binghamton.  N.  Y..  on  July  24.  1914.  of  the 

f»ulling  power  of  the  new  Centipede  locomo- 
ive,  which  weighs  410  tons  and  has  24 
driving  wheels.  The  ofiicials  in  charge  kept 
adding  car  after  car  of  coal  to  the  train 
until  it  consisted  of  250  fullv  loaded  steel 
cars,  with  a  total  weight  of  21,000  tons. 
The  locomotive  pulled  this  train  40  miles 
at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour. 

In  1857  Thomas  Hall,  of  Boston,  con- 
structed and  exhibited  a  small  electric  lo- 
comotive, which  took  its  current  from  a 
stationary  battery  bv  means  of  the  rails 
and  wheels.  Electrical  locomotives  were 
tried  on  the  New  York  elevated  railroad  in 
1880.  Aftor  1890  electric  locomotives  were 
common,  especially  on  suburban  linos. 

The  first  passenger  coach,  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1832,  was  a  stage  coach  slightly 
enlarged.  With  the  increased  speed  of  the 
}9coiQotive    attention    wfis    ^r«wn    to    the 


wheels,  and  Messrs.  Knight,  Edgar.  WInans 
and  Davis  of  Baltimore  developed  and  im- 
proved the  flange.  The  sleeping  car  had  Ita 
origin  as  early  as  18:i8.  In  1858  two 
sleeping  cars  were  run  between  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo,  but  they  were  not  popular.  It 
was  while  riding  in  one  of  these  that  George 
M.  Pullman  designed  the  improvements 
which  have  revolutionized  railway  travel. 
His  first  car,  the  *'i'ionoer,"  was  built  in 
1863.  This  car  was  used  to  convey  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  body  from  Chicago  to  Spiing- 
field.  111.,  for  interment,  and  shortly  after- 
ward by  General  Grant  to  go  from  Detroit 
to  Galena.  III. 

In  the  winter  of  1868-69  the  first  West- 
inghouse  air  brake  was  used  on  the  Steuben- 
ville  accommodation  train  running  on  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  A  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

The  transportation  of  various  kinds  of 
products,  such  as  live  stock,  coal,  dressed 
meat,  oil,  and  timber,  has  called  into  being 
cars  especially  adapted  to  each  class  or 
freight,  and  steel  is  gradually  supplanting 
wood  in  the  construction  of  all  cars. 

Speed  Records, — The  fastest  single  mile 
on  record  for  a  railway  train  was  32  sec- 
onds, made  bv  the  Empire  State  Express  on 
the  New  York  Central  Road,  at  Crittenden, 
N.  Y..  in  Mav,  1803,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  112.5  miles  per  hour.  Numerous  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  short  runs  (five 
miles  or  less)  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  best  record  for 
the  longest  distance  was  made  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  train  in  running 
from  Chicago  to  Denver,  1,025  miles,  in  18 
hours  and  52  seconds,  a  rate  of  58.74  miles 
an  hour,  in  February,  1897.  The  New  York 
Central  trains  have  repeatedly  made  the  dis- 
tance between  New  York  and  Chicago,  960 
miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  more  uum  60 
miles  an  hour. 

Among  the  fastest  regular  trains  In  the 
TTnlted  States  are  believed  to  be  the  New 
York  Central  ** Empire  State  Express,"  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany,  143  miles  in 
175  minutes,  and  the  "Congressional  Lim- 
ited," on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
makes  the  run  from  Jersey  City  to  Wash- 
ington in  4  hours  and  46  minutes,  a  distance 
of  227  miles.  The  "Pennsylvania  Special," 
over  P.  R.  R..  which  runs  from  Jersey  City 
to  North  Philadelphia,  84  miles  in  83  min- 
utes ;  from  Jersey  City  to  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
194  miles  in  196  minutes.  The  Royal  Blue 
liine  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  (Read- 
ing Terminal),  91.1  miles,  in  1  hour,  50 
minutes.  On  November  25,  1913,  a  special 
train,  consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  two 
cars,  ran  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Jersey 
City,  227  miles,  in  4  hours,  the  fastest  trip 
ever  made  between  the  two  cities. 

In  October,  1905,  the  "Harriman  Special" 
made  the  run  from  Oakland  to  Jersey  City 
(3,239  miles)  in  73  hours,  12  minutes,  or 
44.30  miles  per  hour.  In  May.  1906,  the 
"Ilarrlman  Special"  made  the  run  from  Oak- 
land. Cal.,  to  New  York  City  in  71  hours,  27 
minutes.  The  "Scott  Special"  left  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  July  9.  1905,  and  arrived  In 
Chfcago  (2,415.5  miles)  July  11,  having 
made  the  run  in  44  hours.  54  minutes, 
maintaining  an  average  speed  while  In  mo- 
tion of  51  miles  an  hour. 

The  Jarrett  and  Palmer  special  theatrical 
train,  Jersey  City  to  Oakland  (San  Francis- 
co), 3,311  miles,  June,  1876.  83  hours.  45 
minutes ;  average  speed,  39.53  miles  per 
hour.  r 

On  November  15,  1907,  at  Clayton,  N.  J., 
in  a  trial  test  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  be- 
tween steam  and  electric  locomotives,  the 
steam  engine  made  93.6  miles  an  hour  on  a 
specially  built  seven  mile  curved  track, 
while  the  electric  locomotive  made  but  90 
miles  an  hour. 
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baiixoads  and  Equipment— OonMni^etf. 

Returns  for  1014  were  received  from  242 
establisbments  which  manufactured  138,178 
Bteam  and  electric  cars,  valued  at  $165,071,- 
427.  These  totals  include  figures  for  118 
railroad  rei>air  shops  which  reported  the 
construction  of  11,049  new  cars,  valued  at 
$12,811,087,  and  7  establishments  engaged 
primarilj  in  other  lines  of  manufacture  but 
which  produced  4,481  railway  cars,  valued 
at  $3,178,677,  as  subsidiary  products. 

In  1914  there  were  built  135.357  steam- 
railway  cars,  valued  at  $155,029,539.  The 
number  of  steam  passenger  cars  built  in 
1914  was  3,558,  and  their  value  was  $45,- 
027.083.  Of  freight  and  other  cars  for  use 
on  steam  railroadiB,  the  outout  in  1914  was 
131.799.  valued  at  $110,002,456. 

The  number  of  electric  cars  manufactured 
In  1914  was  2,821,  and  their  value  waa 
$10,041,888.  The  output  of  electric  cars  in 
1914  comprised  2,583  passenger  cars,  110 
freight  cars,  and  128  other  cars. 

Bight  Hour  Day, — ^A  strike  vote  among 
the  300.000  members  of  the  four-train  serv- 
ice brotherhoods  on  the  question  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
was  taken  during  July.  The  vote  followed 
the  failure  of  the  conference  in  June  with 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Conference  Committee  of  the 
railways  made  public,  July  25,  a  summary  of 
flndingiB  on  wages  paid  by  the  roads,  together 
with  the  conclusion  that  their  employees  con- 
stitute one  of  the  highest  paid  groups  of 
workers.  Railroad  accountants  haa  been  ex- 
amining the  payrolls  of  every  road  in  the 
country  for  six  months.  The  purpose  of  the 
railway  managers  was  to  comoat  the  effort 
of  the  four  brotherhoods  to  obtain  raises  in 
pay.  They  held  that  the  men  were  paid 
sumciently  high  not  to  need  an  increase  in 

The*  average  yearly  wage  payments  to  all 
Eastern  train  employees  (including  those 
who  worked  only  part  of  the  year),  as  shown 
by  the  1915  payrolls,  were: 

Passenger.  Freight  Yard. 

Engineers    $1796         $1546  $1384 

Conductors    1724           1404  1238 

Firemen    1033             903  844 

Brakemen 1018             858  990 

Three-quarters  of  these  men  (Including  all 
those  who  put  in  a  full  year's  service) 
earned  these  wages: 

Engineers  (road),  $1585  to  $3224 ;  (yard), 
$1303  to  $2178. 

Conductors  (road),  $1552  to  $3004; 
(yard),  $1145  to  $1991. 

Firemen  (road),  $933  to  $1762;  (yard), 
$752  to  $1638. 

Brakemen  (xoad),  $862  to  $1707;  (yard), 
$834  to  $1635. 

For  the  whole  country,  the  average  wages 
of  three-quarters  of  the  employees  were : 

Passenger.  Freight       Yard. 

Engineers    $2067         $1892         $1526 

Conductors    1850  1719  1310 

Firemen   1203  1117  924 

Brakemen 1095  1013  1076 

Declaring  a  break  inevitable  unless  some 
strong  measures  of  Intervention  were  speed- 
ily introduced,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
President  Wilson  August  2,  to  take  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  threatened  railroad 
strike.  It  was  backed  by  as  large  a  number 
of  business  men  as  bad  ever  been  heard  on 
a  single  subject.  The  spokesman  was  Harry 
A.  wheeler,  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  railroad  situation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  3d,  the  President  designated  G.  W. 
W.  Hanger,  assistant  commissioner  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  to  be  a  member  of  the 


United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation. This  ^led  the  one  vacancy  on  the 
board  and  placed  it  in  a  position  to  take  up 
the  railroad  matter  Just  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  should  come  to  a  crisis. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  400,000  rail- 
way workers  voted^for  a  strike  if  the  carriers 
should  fail  to  grant  their  demands  at  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  August  8.  The  vote 
was  as  follows,  in  f^vor  of  a  strike : 

Locomotive  engineers-^  Per  cent 

Southern  District 98.72 

Western  District 90.35 

Eastern  District 94.54 

Firemen  and  enginemen. ...........  98.10 

Railway  trainmen •••• 97.00 

Railway  conductors^ 

Western   District 84.03 

Esstem    District 84.08 

Southern    District 93.04 

General  oiflcers 85.00 

The  services  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
Board  were  accepted  by  both  sides  August  9, 
and  conferences  were  arranged  at  once,  but 
bv  the  13th  the  Federal  Mediators  announced 
the  failure  of  their  elforts.  President  Wil- 
son then  proposed  several  White  House  con- 
ferences, after  which  he  submitted,  on  the 
16th,  the  following  proposals : 

"Acceptance  by  the  railroad  managers  of 
the  eight  hour  day. 

''Abandonment  by  the  employees  of  their 
demands  for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime, 
and  the  acceptance  of  pro  rata  for  overtime. 

"Abandonment  by  the  railroad  managers 
of  their  contention  that  the  entire  contro- 
versy be  submitted  to  arbitration  either  by 
the  Board  of  Mediation  or  a  board  appointed 
by  the  President 

"Appointment  of  a  commission  to  investl- 

Sate  the  operation  of  the  eight  hour  day,  to 
etermine  its  cost  to  the  railroads,  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  col- 
lateral problems  involved  and  the  payment 
of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime." 

These  proposals  were  rejected  by  the 
Managers*  Committee  the  next  day.  where- 
upon President  Wilson  summoned  the  rail- 
road presidents,  who,  on  the  18th,  failed  to 
accept  the  settlement  plan.  The  plan  was 
formally  accepted'  by  the  four  railway 
brotherhoods.  A  delegation  of  railroad  ex- 
ecutives went  to  the  White  House  August 
22,  and  discussed  with  President  Wilson  a 
modified  acceptance  of  his  proposals. 

It  was  learned  that  the  President  told  the 
railroad  presidents  that  he  would  not  act 
as  mediator  between  the  brotherhoods  and 
the  railroads  beyond  the  proposal  for  settle- 
ment he  bad  made  and  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  brotherhoods. 

The^ special  committee  of  railroad  execu- 
tives drew  a  compromise  proposal.  August 
24,  which  provided : 

''The  eight-hour  basic  day  should  be 
granted  to  the  trainmen. 

"The  administration  should  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  a  freight  rate  increase  for 
the  roads. 

"Congress  should  be  asked  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  Insure  settlement  of  future  labor  dis- 
putes through  an  investigating  commission." 

After  lengthy  conferences  President  Wil- 
son announced,  August  28,  that  he  would  go 
before  Conn-ess  to  ask  for  legislation  to  stop 
tiie  Impending  strike.  He  appealed  to  the 
brotherhood  heads  to  have  the  strike  order 
for  Labor  Day  rescinded,  but  was  told  that 
the  order  was  beyond  recall.  His  appeal  to 
Congress  was  made  August  29.  He  upheld 
the  Brotherhoods*  attitude,  placed  blame  on 
the  railway  manasers  and  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing six  propositions : 

"1.  Enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  from  seven  to 
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BailroadB  and  Equipment — Continued. 
nine,  as  provided  for  In  the  Adamson  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  Bome  time  ago. 

**2.  Establish  an  eight-hour  day  as  a  basis 
for  wage  and  worlc  on  all  interstate  carriers. 

*'3.  Appoint  a  small  commission  to  ob- 
serve the  results  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
report  to  Congress  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

"4.  That  Congress  signify  its  approval  of 
an  Increase  in  freight  rates  as  a  basis  of 
compensating  the  railroads  for  the  extra 
cost  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

6.  That  the  powers  of  tne  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  be  increased  so  as  to 
ive  It  authority  to  Investigate  labor  trou- 
bles and  to  make  a  report  thereon.  In  the 
meantime  making  It  unlawful  for  a  strike 
or  lockout  to  occur  while  this  work  la  going 
on. 

"6.  Give  the  President  authority  to  use 
the  military  forces  of  the  Qovernment  to 
keep  the  roads  running  in  case  of  a  strike 
and  give  the  President  power  to  draft  men 
into  the  military  service  for  this  purpose.** 

Measures  taken  by  Congress  Aug.  31,  with 
the  active  assistance  of  President  Wilson, 
insured  the  passage  of  both  houses  of  a  bill 
that  would  satisfy  the  brotherhoods. 

The  impending  railroad  strike  was  averted, 
Sept.  2,  by  the  passage  of  the  Adamson 
elglit-bour   bill. 

Railroad  officials  declared  that  the  action 
of  Congress  would  cost  them  $60,000,000  a 
year  in  increased  wages  to  the  trainmen. 
Brotherhood  officials,  however,  said  the  en- 
actment would  mean  not  more  than  an  an- 
nual Increase  of  $20,000,000. 

The  Adamson  eight-hour  bill  passed  the 
House,  Sept  1,  by  a  vote  of  239  to  56,  and 
the  Senate  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  28 — almost  a  strict  party  vote. 
The  bin  was  passed  without  amendments 
amid  stirring  scenes,  after  many  Senators, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  had  fought  des- 
perately to  amend  the  measure  by  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  industrial  disasters  In 
the  future.  Some  Senators,  thoroughly 
aroused,  declared  Congress  was  being  coerced 
Into  enactment  of  legislation  whl<ri  it  did 
not  desire  and  which  it  knew  would  return 
to  plague  it  in  the  future. 

In  both  Houses  the  measure  was  signed 
within  few  minutes  after  the  final  vote  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  sent  at  once  to  the 
White  House,  where  President  Wilson  signed 
it  at  7  :30  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  That 
there  might  be  no  question  as  to  t^e  legality 
of  the  measure  as  a  result  of  its  having  been 
signed  on  Sunday,  the  President  also  affixed 
his  signature  upon  his*  return  to  Wash- 
ington on   the  following  Tuesday. 

Three  hours  after  the  measure  passed  the 
Senate,  tbe  heads  of  the  four  great  rail- 
road employees*  brotherhood  canceled  tho 
strike  orders  which  were  to  have  taken  effect 
on  Sept.  4. 

The  bill  provided  that  after  Jan.  1,  1917, 
eight  hours  should  be  regarded  as  a  basis 
of  reckoning  for  a  day's  pay  of  men  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  railroad  trains  in  in- 
terstate commerce  (excepting  roads  less  than 
100  miles  long  and  electric  lines),  that  they 
should  receive  pro  rata  pay  for  work  In 
excess  of  eight  hours,  and  that  their  rate 
of  compensation  should  not  be  changed 
pending  an  investigation  for  from  six  to 
nine  months  of  the  efTect  of  the  eight-hour 
day  upon  the  railroads  by  a  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

"Adamson  Latr^ — Section  1.  That  beginning 
Jan.  1.  1917.  eight  hours  shall,  in  contracts 
for  labor  and  service,  be  deemed  a  day's 
work,  and  tbe  measure  or  standard  of  a 
day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the 
compensation  for  service  of  all  employees 
who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed 
by  any  railroad  which  is  subject  to  the  pro- 


visions of  the  act  of  Feb.  1.  1887,  "An  act 
to  regulate  commerce,"  as  amended,  and  who 
are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  actually  en- 
gaged In  any  capacity  In  the  operation  of 
trains  used  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property,  on  railways  from  any 
51**^.®^  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  stote 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  from  one  place  in  a 
territory  to  another  place  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory, or  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  through 
a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  tne 
United  States. 

"Section  2.  That  the  president  shall  ap- 
point a  commission  of  three,  which  shall 
observe  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  In- 
stitution of  the  eight-hour  standard  work- 
day as  above  defined,  and  the  facts  and 
conditions  affecting  the  relations  between 
such  common  carriers  and  employees  dur- 
ing a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  nine  months,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  commission,  and  within  30  days 
thereafter  such  commission  Bhall  report  Its 
findings  to  the  president  and  Congress.  That 
each  member  of  the  commission  created 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  president.  That  the  Bum  of  $25,000, 
or  fo  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  United  States  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  to  be  imme- 
diately available  and  to  continue  available 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917.  for  the  necessary  and  proper 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  witn  the 
work  of  such  commission.  Including  salaries 
per  diem,  traveling  expenses  of  members 
and  employees  and  return,  furniture,  office 
fixtures  and  supplies,  books,  salaries  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  the  same  to  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  Bald  commis- 
sion and  audited  by  the  proper  accounting 
officers  of  the  treasury. 

••Section  3.  That  pending  the  report  of  the 
commission  herein  provided  for,  and  for  a 
period  of  30  days  thereafter,  the  compensa- 
tion of  railway  employees  subject  to  this  act 
for  a  standard  eight-hour  workday  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  present  standard  day's 
wage,  and  for  all  necessary  time  In  excess 
of  eight  hours  such  employees  shall  be  paid 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  pro  rata  rate  for 
such  standard  eight-hour  workday. 

"Section  4.  That  any  persons  violating  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.'* 

B.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison. 
TopeUa  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  declared  In  a 
formal  statement,  Sept.  6,  that  the  Santa 
Fe  did  not  Intend  to  comply  with  the  Adam- 
son law. 

T!ie  determination  of  the  railroads  to  op- 
pose t/'e  8-hour  law  is  consistent  with  their 
opposition  to  all  reculatlon  of  their  affairs 
by  federal  laws.  They  opposed  the  creation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  extension  of  its  authority  to  regulate 
rates.  They  declared  the  Hepburn  law  con- 
fiscatory and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
They  opposed  the  national  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  and  the  building  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  They  fought  the  law  requiring 
use  of  safety  appliances  on  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains,  and  all  legislation  putting  a 
limit  to  continuous  service  of  employees. 
They  opposed  and  later  evaded  the  order  to 
separate  coal  mining  from  transportation. 
These  regulations  were  embodied  into  law 
only  when  t^e  abuses  complained  of  were  no 
longer  tolerable. 
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Baflzoad  Oommlflslon: 

Recommended,  5640,  5763. 

Beport  of,   on*  indebtedness   of   Pa- 
cific railroads  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  5181,  5384. 
Baflroad  Employees,  legislation  for  in- 
creased safety  in  use  of  couplers  and 

brakes     recommended,     5486,     5561^ 

5642,  5766. 
Ballroad  Tranq>ortation: 

BUI  authorizing  payment  of,  trans- 
mitted, 4674. 

Discussed,  6172. 

State  laws  regulating  rates  of,  ad- 
judged   inoperative    by    Supreme 
CoiSt,  5111. 
Baflroad  Underground.       (See  Under- 
ground Bailroad.) 
Bidlroads   (see   also  the  several  rail- 
roads; Interstate  Commerce;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  Bail- 
road  Commission;   Bailroads,  Com- 
missioner of;  Strike  Commission): 

Between  United  States  and  Mexico, 
4562. 

Casualty  list  discussed,  6897. 

Construction  of,  as  military  measure 
recommended,  3247. 

Couplers  and  brakes  upon  freight 
trains,  legislation  for  increased 
safety  in  use  of,  recommended, 
5486,  5561,  5642,  5766. 

Freight  rates,  establishment  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum,  6977. 

Prom — 
Atlantic   to  Pacific  States  recom- 
mended, 2988. 
Missouri   Biver   to  Pacific   Ocean, 

uniform  gauge  for,  3361. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Sacramento,  CaL, 
discussed,  3881. 

Government  aid  to,  under  Constitu- 
tion discussed,  2753. 

Grant  to  American  citizens  for  lines 
of,  through  Mexico,  3665. 

Hours  of  employees  on,  6982,  7035. 

In  Europe,  3270. 

Lands  granted  in  aid  of,  discussed, 
2749,  2823,  3580,  3651,  4065,  4944, 
5384.  f         7         ,         , 

Forfeiture  of,  discussed,  4837,  5379. 
Provocation  of  withdrawal  of,  re- 
ferred to,  5197. 

Military  possession  of,  taken  by 
United  States,  3314,  3379. 

National  inspection  and  control  of, 
recommended,  6978,  7074,  7087. 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.  B.  Co.,  dissolu- 
tion of,  directed,  8023. 

Publicity  of  accounts  of,  6978. 

Bates  discussed,  7128,  7129. 

Bebates,  Federal  abolition  of,  recom- 
mended, 6900,  6901,  6976,  6977, 
7024,  7025,  7026. 

Bef  erred  to,  3479. 


Bight  of  way  for,  through  reserva- 
tions.    (See  Indian  Beservations.) 
Safety-Appliance  law,  6803,  6897. 
Strikes  discussed.     (See  Strike  Com- 
mission.) 
Subsidies  to — 
Discussed,  4064. 

Information    regarding,    transmit- 
ted, 4958. 
Survey    for,    across    continent    dis- 
cussed, 2753. 
Beconmiended,  2558. 
Taxation  of,  discussed,  4730. 
Total  mileage  of,  discussed,  5741. 
Transportation  rates.    (See  Bailroad 
Transportation. ) 
Baflroads,  Oommissioner  of,  report  of, 

discussed,  5640,  5763. 
Ballway  Mafl  Service: 
Classification  of  employees  in,  5429. 
Amendments    to    rules    regarding, 
5465,     5466,    5542,    5610,     5948, 
5954,  5955,  6040. 
Discussed,  5882. 
Becommended,  4527. 
Time  for,  extended,  5462. 
Discussed,  5488. 
Discussed,  5882. 
Baflway  Postal  Service.     (See  Postal 

Service;  Bail  way  Mail  Service.) 
Baleigb,  The,  mentioned,  6297. 
BamboixUlet  Decree.— March  23,  1810,  af- 
ter the  American  Congress  bad  repealed  the 
non-intercourse  act  of  March  1,  1810,  Na- 
poleon ordered  the  immediate  seizure  and 
sale  of  all  American  vessels  In  the  ports 
of  France  or  the  ports  of  her  territories 
occupied  by  French  armies.  In  this  decree 
Napoleon  avowed  his  determination  to  pro- 
hihlt  any  commercial  Intercourse  with  the 
enemies  of  France  which  was  not  enjoyed 
bv  that  country  also.  Under  this  decree 
132  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  valued  at 
$8,000,000  were  ordered  sold.  (See  also 
Berlin  Decree;  Embargo;  Milan  Decree; 
Nonlntercourse  Acts.) 

Bamsey  &  Oaimick,  claims  of,  referred 

to,  3065. 
Banger,  The,  referred  to,  1030. 
Barltan,  Tbe,  postponement  of  sailing 

of,  referred  to,  2129. 
Batlflcation  of  Oonstitation.— The  Con- 
stitution, by  Its  terms,  was  not  to  become 
binding  until  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thir- 
teen states.  It  was  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates  in  convention  Sept.  17,  1787,  and 
y  them  submitted  to  Congress.  Congress 
Immediately  ordered  copies  sent  to  all  the 
states.  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Madison  took 
leading  parts  in  bringing  about  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  states.  Gen.  Washington's 
great  influence  was  also  thrown  into  the 
scale.  The  commercial  classes  In  most  of 
the  states  favored  Its  adoption,  but  there 
was  much  opposition  to  It  on  all  sides. 
Delaware  was  the  first  state  to  ratify  the 
new  document,  taking  favorable  action 
thereon  Dec.  7,  1787.  It  was  then  rati- 
fied by  the  other  states  In  the  following 
order :  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  12 ;  New  Jersey, 
Dec.  18;  Georgia,  Jan.  2,  1788;  Connecti- 
cut, Jan.  9;  Massachusetts,  Feb.  6;  Mary- 
land, April  28;  South  Carolina,   May  28; 
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BatificatiQn  of  Oonstltation— OontiiiMed. 
New  Hampshire,  June  21 ;  Virginia,  June 
25;  Kew  York,  July  26;  North  Carolina, 
Nov  21,  1789,  and  Rhode  Island,  May  29. 
1790.  The  Constitution  went  Into  effect 
March  4.  1789.  before  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  had  ratified  It. 
Batiflcatlon  of  Oonatltatiou.  (See  Con- 
stitution; Admissdon  of  States.) 
Baymond  (Miss.),  Battle  of.— May  7, 
1803,  Sherman  effected  a  junction  with 
Grant,  swelling  the  force  about  to  proceed 
to  the  siege  of  Vlcksburg  to  50.000  men.  in- 
cluding Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
Grant  Immediately  ordered  a  general  move- 
ment on  two  parallel  roads  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Big  Black  River.  McPberson. 
advancing  on  the  road  nearest  the  river,  met 
two  brigades  of  the  enemy,  under  Gregg  and 
Walker,  at  Raymond,  fifteen  miles  southwest 
of  Jackson,  on  May  12.  and  after  a  sharp 
engagement  defeated  rhem.  The  Confeder- 
ate loss  was  103  killed  and  720  wounded 
and  missing.  McPhorson  lost  69  killed,  841 
wounded,  and  82  missing. 
Bear-AdmlraL— This  is  a  naval  grade  cre- 
ated by  act  of  Congress  In  1862.  This 
grade  In  the  Navy  ranks  with  that  of 
malor-general  in  the  Army.  Until  the  spe- 
cial acts  creating  the  grades  of  admiral 
and  vice-admiral,  that  of  rear-admiral  was 
the  highest  naval  oflBce.  There  are  now 
fifteen  rear-admirals  ranking  with  major- 
generals  in  the  Army,  and  nine  rear-admi- 
rals ranking  with  brigadier-generals. 

Bear-Admiral,    rank    of    acting,    con- 
ferred upon  certain  officers  inquired 
into,  4848. 
Bebates,  apparent  conflict  of  decisions 
by  district  judges  concerning,  7024. 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver 

R.  B.  convicted  for  giving,  7026. 
Holt   (Judge),  opinion  and  sentence 

quoted,  7025. 
Letter   showing   illegal   payment   in 
California,  7135. 
Bebecca,  The,  seizure  and  sale  of,  at 

Tampico,  5123,  5502. 
Bebellion  Becords.      (See  War  of  Be- 

belHon,  Official  Becords  of.) 
Bebellion,  War  of.    (See  Civil  War.) 
Bebellions.    (See  Illegal  Combinations.) 
Beciprocal    Trade    Agreements.     (See 

Foreign  Import  Duties.) 
Beclproclty.— Reciprocity  is  the  granting 
by  one  nation  of  certain  commercial  privi- 
leges to  another,  whereby  the  citizens  of 
both  are  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  in 
certain    branches    of    commerce.      A    recl- 

Srocity  agreement  between  the  United 
tates  and  Canada  was  concluded  in  1854 
and  terminated  in  1866.  A  similar  one  was 
made  with  Hawaii  in  1875.  Other  treaty 
arrangements  of  a  reciprocal  character  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  The  subject  de« 
rived  the  greatest  Interest  from  attention 
directed  to  it  in  1888  and  the  final  Incor- 
porn t ion  of  the  principal  in  the  tariff  of 
1890.  For  many  years  previous  to  this 
time  the  antl-protectlon  or  tariff-reform 
part"  had  attacked  the  exlKting  tariff  reg- 
ulations on  the  ground  that  by  levying 
high  duties  on  the  products  of  South 
American  Republics  those  countries  had 
not  only  to  send  their  products  elsewhere 
for  sale,  but  as  n  natural  consequence,  to 
ourchase  their  goods  in  other  markets  than 


those  of  the  United  States ;  in  other  words 
that  a  vast  trade  was  diverted  from  us  to 
Europe  because  of  the  restrictions  Imposed 
upon  commerce  by  oiv   tariff. 

This  discussion  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  The  first  step 
toward  this  end  was  the  calling  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  (q.  v.).  Among  the 
numerous  subjects  of  mutual  interest  dis- 
cussed at  this  congress  was  a  recommenda- 
tion for  reciprocity  treaties.  In  June,  1800, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  for  transmis- 
sion to  Congress,  calling  attention  to  the 
proposed  scheme.  He  suggested  a  prac- 
tical and  prompt  test  of  the  reciprocity 
principle  by  an  amendment  to  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  bill,  then  pending  (see  Tariff), 
authorizing  the  President  to  declare  the 
ports  of  the  United   States  free  to  all  the 

Eroducts  of  any  nation  of  the  American 
emlsphere  upon  which  no  export  duties 
are  Imposed  whenever  and  so  long  as  such 
nation  shall  admit  to  its  ports,  free  of  all 
national,  provincial,  municipal,  and  other 
taxes,  certain  specified  articles  from  the 
United  States.  The  "reciprocity  section" 
was  incorporated  in  the  tariff  law  approved 
Oct.  1,  1890.  This  clause  was  held  to  be 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  first  treaty  negotiated  under  it  was 
with  Brazil,  Feb.  5.  1891.  Treaties  were 
also  negotiated  with  Spain  (for  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rlco) ;  with  England  (for  some  of 
her  West  Indian  possessions)  ;  with  Santo 
Domingo,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary. 

These    treaties    were   abrogated   bv    the 

Passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  (see  Tariff)  in 
894.  The  Dlngley  law  of  18;)7  provided 
for  reciprocity  treaties,  to  be  made  by  the 
President,  with  regard  to  a  limited  number 
of  articles;  and  for  broader  treaties  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  President,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  first 
class,  agreements  were  made  with  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  of  the  second  class 
treaties  were  negotiated  with  France,  Great 
Britain  (for  Jamaica,  Turks  and  Calcos 
Islands,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana), 
Denmark  (for  the  Danish  West  Indies). 
San  Domingo,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  but  none  of  them  se- 
cured the  ratification  of  the  Senate.  A  rec- 
iprocity treatv  with  Cuba  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  in  March.  1903.  and  the  addi- 
tional legislation  necessary  to  put  It  in  force 
was  passed  In  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  tariff  law  passed  In  1909  contained 
the  maximum  and  minimum  feature,  which 
prescribed  certain  rates  to  be  enforced  for 
one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  was  to  be  added  as  the 
maximum  duty.  The  President  is  then  au- 
thorized to  apply  the  minimum  rates  to  tbe 
imports  from  a  country  which  gives  Its 
best  rates  to  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  accords  to  the  United 
States  treatment  which  he  considers  recip- 
rocal and  equivalent.     (See  Tariff.) 

On  Jan.  26,  1911,  President  Taft  sent 
to  Congress  a  special  message  transmitting 
an  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Canadian  Government,  obli- 
gating both  parties  to  attempt  to  secure 
legislation  which  will  reciprocally  lower 
tariff  rates  on  about  six  hundred  Items. 
(See  p.  7961.)  In  urging  the  passage  of 
the  treaty,  the  President  recalled  Canada's 
nelghborllness  and  friendship  as  shown  in 
the  settlement  of  all  disputes  and  In  the 
co-operation  between  the  boards  of  rail- 
way control  on  both  sides  the  border,  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  conserving  our  own 
resources  by  buying  those  of  our  neighbor. 
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Eedprodty— Conttnued. 

pointed  out  the  similarity  in  labor  and 
transportation  conditions  here  and  there, 
mentioned  the  harm  to  Americans  which 
will  accrue  If  the  'imperial  preference" 
doctrine  becomes  a  tenet  of  Canadian  po- 
litical faith,  maintained  that  the  accession 
of  a  new  supply  of  raw  materials  would 
inure  to  the  oeneflt  of  all  sections  and,  in 
prophetic  vein,  charactorlzed  the  agreement 
as  a  step  toward  closer  friendship  between 
peoples  related  by  blood,  common  sympa- 
thies and  identical  moral  and  social  ideas. 
Animals^  poultry,  food  stuffs,  nroducts  of 
farm,  garden  and  dairy,  fruits,  flsh,  oysters, 
salt,  mineral  waters,  lumber,  machinery, 
minor  metal  manufactures,  coal,  meats, 
flour,  meal,  farming  utensils,  fruit  trees 
and  Portland  cement  are  the  articles  on 
which  the  tax  is  to  be  lowered  or  entirely 
removed.    The  effect  of  the  proposed  treaty, 

"" "  Tit  to  de- 

,  States 
Jby  $2.. 
Iprodtv 
i7  both 
j'f  ffif  TW  hMWU  mi^kd^iJ  L  ^Tkiirm  ipnt  and 
1%    FT  '.UMnt  Wd'  III  \W^ '  \llinadian 

KeclprocH^,  maximum  andT  minimum 
feature  of,  expected  to  remove  Eu- 
ropean discriminations,  7668. 

Agreement  with  Germany  discassed, 
7502. 

With  Netherlands,  6961. 

With  Spain,  6966. 

(See  Canada,  Beciprocity  with.) 
Beclamation    Service,    discussed,    6801, 

6908.  (See  Irrigation.) 
Beconcentrados.— The  name  given  the 
agricultural  inhabitants  of  Cuba  who  were 
by  the  edict  of  Feb.  16,  1806,  of  Captain- 
General  Weyler  concentrated  within  the 
lines  of  the  Sonnish  armies  and  cities  of 
that  island.  This  resulted  In  great  suffer- 
ing to  the  persons  thus  herded  together, 
many  of  them  dying  of  disease  and  from 
starvation.  The  mortality  was  so  fright- 
ful and  their  suffering  so  intense  that 
their  condition  excited  universal  pity.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  made  an  appro* 
priation  for  their  relief. 

Beconcentrados : 

Appropriation      for,      recommended, 

6292. 
Policy  of  Gen.  Weyler  regarding,  dis- 
cussed, 6256,  6283,  6284,  6308. 

Hevoked,  6285. 
BeconstructioxL — in  American  politics  a 
term  signifying  the  restoration  of  those 
states  which  had  seceded  of  local  self- 
government  and  normal  relations  with  the 
Union.  The  period  of  reconstruction  em- 
braced the  Administrations  of  Johnson  and 
Grant  and  presented  some  perplexing  prob- 
lems to  the  statesmen  of  the  reunited  coun- 
trv:  Were  the  states  still  In  the  Union, 
with  no  other  disability  than  that  of  having 
no  legal  governments,  or  hnd  their  act  or 
secession  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of 
territories  subject  to  the  Union?  Did  recon- 
struction mean  tholr  erection  into  new 
states  or  their  restoration  with  their  old 
names  and  bounaaries?  Did  the  power  to 
reconstruct  lie  in  the  states  themselves  or 
In  the  General  Government ;  and  if  in  the 
General  Government,  did  it  lie  with  Con- 


gress or  with  the  Executive?  If  it  lay 
with  the  people  of  the  disorganized  state, 
who  or  what  defined  that  people  and  de- 
cided who  might  and  might  not  vote  In 
the  reorganization?  If  it  lay  with  Con- 
gress, could  the  Executive,  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  proceed  to  recon- 
struct, simply  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  states  so  reconstructed? 
President  Lincoln  had  proceeded  upon  the 
theory  that  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  that  a  sufllclent  number  of  loyal  citi- 
zens should  form  a  state  government  of 
which  the  officials  were  loyally  desirous  of 
maintaining  constitutional  relations  with 
the  Union  (3423).  President  Johnson  pro- 
ceeded upon  nearlv  the  same  theory. 

The  view  held  by  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress was  that  the  southern  states  could 
be  readmitted  only  on  such  terms  as  that 
body  should  impose.  The  ground  taken  in 
support  of  this  view  was  that  the  substan- 
tial results  of  the  war  respecting  the  dvll 
rights  of  the  negro  could  not  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
some  legislatures  to  accept  these  results. 
Before  Congress  met  in  December,  1865, 
President  Johnson  had  recognized  provi- 
sional governments  in  all  the  southern 
states  except  one,  on  their  acceptance  of 
the  thirteenth  amendment.  Congress  then 
proposed  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  in- 
sisted upon  its  acceptance  as  a  prerequisite 
to  readmlsslon  to  the  Union.  The  same 
body  on  March  2,  1867,  passed  over  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  veto,  the  military  recon- 
st  met  ion  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  Under  this  law  the 
south  was  divided  Into  five  military  dis- 
tricts under  the  command  of  the  generals 
of  the  Army,  who  were  to  effect  a  regis- 
tration of  voters,  including  negroes  and 
excluding  those  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
These  voters  were  to  make  and  ratify  a 
constitution  and  submit  It  to  Congress, 
and  if  it  was  acceptable  the  state  should 
be  reinstated  whenever  its  legislature  had 
ratified    the   fourteenth    amendment. 

Tennessee  was  readmitted  to  the  Union 
In  1866,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  in  1868,  and  Mississippi,  Texas 
and  Virginia  in  1870.  (See  also  Restora- 
tion.) 

Beconstractlon  Acts: 
Interpretation  of,  3750. 
Proceedings  of  President  and  Cab- 
inet regarding,  as  set  forth  in 
National  Jntelligencer,  discusse.l, 
3725. 
Hepeal  of,  recommended,  3760,  3870. 
Vetoed.      (See  Reconstruction.) 

Beconstructlon  of  Soutliem  States  (see 

also  Restoration): 
Act  providing  for  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment or  rebel  States  vetoed, 
3696. 

Acts  supplementary  to,  vetoed, 
3729,  3734. 

Assignments  under,  3749,  3750, 
3754,  3755,  3859,  3860,  3861,  3862, 
3863,  3864,  3866,  3869. 

Expenses  of  carrying  act  into  ef- 
fect  discussed,  3719,  3725,  3764. 

Joint  resolution  to  carry  act  into 
effect  approved  and  reasons 
therefor,  3719. 
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Saconstniction  of  Sonthem  States— Con. 
Joint  resolutions  to  carry  acts  into 
effect  vetoed,  3743. 
Acts  to  admit  certain  Southern  States 

into  Union  vetoed,  3846,  3848. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Grant,  3965,  3982,  4050. 

Referred  to,  4354. 
Hayes,  4394,  4410,  4445. 
Johnson.     (See  Restoration.) 
Government  for  Tennessee,  more  effi- 
cient for,   and  other  rebel   states 
vetoed,  3696. 
Ratification  of  fourteenth  amendment 
proclaimed — 
Alabama,  3857. 
Georgia,  3858 
Louisiana,  3856. 
North  Carolina,  3854. 
South  Carolina,  3855. 
Record,  Congressional.      (See  Congres- 
sional Record.) 
Becords  and  Documents  (see  also  Ex- 
changes for  Official  Documents;  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Exchanges): 
Building  for,  4452,  4781,  6456. 
Documents  in  care  of  legations  re- 
ferred to,  4070. 
Laws  for  punishing  persons  abstract- 
ing   or   mutilating,    recommended, 
2683,  2713,  3940. 
Bed  Cloud  Agency,  Nebr.,  deficiency  in 

supplies  at,  4312,  4313. 
Bed  Cross,  American  National.— Tbc  Red 
Cross  is  "a  confederation  of  iiocleties  In 
different  countries  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  wounded  soldloni  In  the 
armies,  in  campaigns  on  land  or  sea."  It 
carries  on  Its  work  under  the  sign  of  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground  used  as  a  flag,  al- 
ways with  the  national  flag,  or  as  an  arm 
badge.  By  Article  7  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion this  sign  protects  its  wearers  as  neu- 
tral. The  society  originated  with  Honrl 
Dunant  after  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  1859, 
Gustave  Moynier  of  Geneva,  president  of  the 
"Society  of  Public  Utility  of  SwHserland," 
called  a  meeting  "to  consider  the  formation 
of  permanent  societies  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  soldiers."  This  waa  held  Feb.  9, 
1863,  and  resulted  in  an  International  meet- 
ing Oct.  20,  following,  and  a  treaty  between 
twelve  European  governments,  assuring  neu- 
trality and  protection  to  all  working  under 
the  Red  Cross.  This  treaty  waa  concluded 
at  Geneva.  Aug.  22,  1864.  It  was  adopted 
by  Great  Britain,  Feb.  18,  1865:  Prussia, 
June  22,  1865:  Turkey,  July  .^  1865;  and 
Russia,  May  22.  1867.  The  llnite<l  States 
Senate  acceded  to  It,  March  16,  1882,  and  it 
was  proclaimed  by  President  Arthur,  July 
26,  1882.  The  treaty  Is  now  generally  ol>- 
served  by  civilized  governments  of  the 
world. 

The  American  National  Association  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  organised  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  21,  1881,  and  wos  Incorporated 
for  twenty  years.  July  1,  1881.  Miss  Clara 
Barton  was  elected  flrst  president.  It  was 
reincorporated  April  17,  1893,  for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  by  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
flood.  Area,  ana  other  calamities  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  deemed  national  in  extent. 
The  ofllcers  of  the  American  organization 
are :    Board  of  Consul tatlon— The  President 


of  the  United  States  and  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  The  association  was  reorganized 
and  Incorporated  by  Congress.  1905.  Na- 
tional Eleadguarters,  Room  341,  War  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C  President — 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Treasurer — Sherman  Al- 
len. Secretary — Charles  L.  Magee.  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee — MaJ.-Gen.  Geo. 
W.  Davis.  National  Director— Ernest  P. 
Hlckuell.  Executive  Committee — Miss  Mabel 
T.  Boardman2_James  Tanner,  Charles  Nagle. 
Huntington  Wilson,'  Rrlg.-Gen.  George  H. 
Torney,  U.  S.  A. :  Surg.-Gen.  Chas.  F. 
Stokes,  U.  S.  N.  Associate  societies  In  the 
various  states  have  done  noble  work  In  aid- 
ing sufferers  by  calamity  from  forest  fires, 
floods,  fevers,  etc. 

Bed  Cross,  American  National: 

Aid  furnished  Cubans  by,  discussed, 
6284,  6308. 

Work  accomplished  by,  in  Spanish- 
American  War,  discussed,  6320. 
Bed'  Cross    Association,    international 
conference  of: 

Held  at  Karlsruhe,  Baden,  referred  to, 
5205. 

Keport  of,  referred  to,  4856. 
Bed  Cross,  International,  proposition  of 

Switzerland   to   extend    compact    of, 

in  Spanish-American  War,  discussed, 

6336. 
Bed-Line  Map.— An  early  map  of  part  of 
North  America,  discovered  by  Jared  Sparks 
In  the  archives  of  Paris  and  sent  to  Daniel 
Webster  during  treaty  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary question.  Tt  had  been  executed  In 
1746  by  D'Anvllle.  and  later  (1782)  sent 
to  the  French  minister,  Vergennes.  by 
Franklin.  A  strong  red  line  drawn  near 
the  ridge  In  which  the  Kennebec  and  Pe- 
nobscot rivers  rise  more  than  favored  the 
English  cinlms  respecting  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  map 
waa  displayed  In  a  secret  session  of  the 
Senate  nnd  before  the  Maine  commission- 
ers, nnd  was.  In  part  at  leaRt.  the  ground 
on  which  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty 
was  signed. 

Bed  Biver: 

Exploration  of,  386. 

Unsuccessful,  396. 
Improvement  of,  progress  made   in, 

1442. 
Bedemptioners.— A  name  applied  to  a 
class  of  indentured  servants  who  came  to 
the  American  Colonies  under  bond  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  In  payment  for 
their  passage  hither.  Many  wt>re  kid- 
napped and  placed  In  forced  slavery  for  a 
term  of  years.  They  usually  served  from 
four  to  seven  years.  On  their  release  these 
redemptloners  were  awarded  fifty  acres  of 
land  and  became  free  dtlsens.  The  system 
was  Introduced  Into  Virginia  with  the  flrst 
colony  In  1607.  and  In  Massachusetts  In 
1031.  It  obtained  also  In  Maryland.  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
was  discontinued    In   1760. 

Beform  Schools.  (See  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.) 
Befunding.— The  process  of  substituting  a 
series  of  low-lnterest-bearing  bonds  for 
those  of  a  higher  rate  or  for  a  floating  debt 
not  funded.  Aug.  31,  1865.  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  f2.845.907.626. 
of    which    sum    only    |l,10d,568,192    was 
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BefmuUxig— OonNnuecf. 
fanded.  By  December,  1867,  the  floating 
debt,  compound-interest  notes,  seven-thir' 
ties,  and  United  States  notes  had  been 
converted  into  a  funded  debt  of  nearly 
$700,000,000.  The  refunding  act  of  1870 
authorized  the  issue  of  a  certain  amount  of 
5.  4i,  and  4  per  cent  bonds  to  take  the 
place  of  the  existing  bonds,  most  of  which 
were  bearing  6  per  cent  Interest.  During 
the  next  ten  years  this  substitution  was 
carried  to  an  extent  that  decreased  the 
annual  Interest  charges  from  $82,000,000 
to  $62,000,000.  In  1881  the  annual  inter- 
est was  decreased  nearly  $20,000,000  more 
by  the  Windom  refunding  scheme,  which 
converted  2460,000,000  5  and  6  per  cent 
bonds  into  bonds  bearing  3  and  3i  per  cent 
Interest. 

Beglster  of  Debates.— a  record  of  the 
Congressional  debates  and  proceedings  from 
December,  1824,  to  October,  1837.  It  was 
a  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Congress 
and  contains  many  valuable  state  papers 
as  well  as  the  routine  Congressional  work. 
The  Register  of  Debates  was  succeeded  by 
the  Congressional  Olobe.  (See  also  Annals 
of  Congress;  Congressional  Globe;  Con* 
gressional  Record.) 

Beglstration.— A  precaution  taken  In  cer- 
tain states  to  prevent  frauds  in  elections. 
It  consists  of  the  preparation  of  lists  of  the 
electors  of  every  precinct,  voters  being  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  before  the 
registrar  on  specified  days  prior  to  election 
to  have  their  names  recorded  and  to  an- 
swer questions  as  to  their  qualifications  as 
electors.  These  lists  are  open  to  Inspection 
and  scrutiny   by  the  pubflc. 

BegiBtration  Boreaii  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens, recommended,  4828,  4921,  5090, 
5370. 
Beglstry,  American,  repeal  of  law  de- 
nying, to  ships  built  abroad  and 
owned  by  Americans,  recommended, 
5985. 
Begolar  U.  S.  Army  and  Kavy  Union.— 
A  patriotic,  fraternal,  and  beneficial  or- 
ganization, chartered  under  act  of  Con- 
gress, for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  rights  and 
benefits.  Headquarters,  4  Warder  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Membership  is 
confined  to  regulars  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  whether  dis- 
.charged,  retired,  or  in  the  service. 
Begolators.— In  1768  the  people  of  Orange 
County,  N.  C,  oppressed  by  the  unjust  acts 
of  Edmund  Fanning,  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Orange,  formed  an  association,  headed  by 
Herman  Husbands  and  William  Hunter, 
for  regulating  public  grievances  and  abuse 
of  power.  They  sent  messengers  to  the 
governor  with  a  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances. The  governor  and  council  decided 
that  the  course  of  the  Regulators  tended 
to  high  treason,  and  on  their  reassembling 
In  July  to  hear  the  report  of  the  messen- 
gers, the  governor,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  compelled  them  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
and  disperse.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Regulators  were  held  to  answer  in  the 
courts  for  their  actions.  The  following 
year  another  petition  was  rejected.  The 
Regulators  offered  an  organized  resistance 
to  the  troops,  under  Governor  Tryon,  and 
at  Almance.  on  the  Haw  River,  they  were 
routed  by  the  governor  and  tnelr  leaders 
arrested.  Some  of  these  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted. Martin,  the  next  governor,  com- 
promised with  the  Regulators. 


Selatlons,  Foreign.     (See  the  several 

powers.) 
Belief  Party.— A  political  faction  In  Ken- 
tucky politics  between  1820  and  1826.  The 
party  was  composed  of  debtors  and  included 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  It  advocated  re- 
lief of  delinquent  debtors  and  disputed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  replevin  act.  In 
1823   the   Supreme   Court   decided   the   re- 

f levin  act  to  be  unconstitutional  and  In 
824  the  legislature  of  the  state  repealed 
the  court  of  appeals  act  and  organized  a 
new  court.  The  Relief  party  then  became 
known  as  the  New  Court  party.  The  Antl- 
Relief  or  Old  Court  party,  securing  a  ma- 
jority In  the  legislature  In  1827,  restored 
the  old  court,  and  the  issue  was  not  re- 
newed. 

Bellgious  EstabUshments: 

Baptist  church  in  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory,   act    for    relief    or.    vetoed. 
475. 
Protestant  church  at  American  em- 
bassy  at    Bome,    removal    of,    re-  ' 
ferred  to,  3662,  3717. 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  act  incorporating,  ve- 
toed, 474. 
Separation  of  church  and  state,  rec- 
ommendation to  declare,  4310. 
Value  of  church  property,  discussed 
and     taxation    of,     recommended, 
4288,  4310. 
Bemovals  from  OfllC6.—The  Constitution 
gives  the  President  power  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  civil  oflElce  oy  and  with  the  advice 
and   consent   of  the   Senate,   but   Is   silent 
on  the  subject  of  removals.    Debate  on  this 
point   arose    In   Congress   In    1789,    and   it 
was  concluded  to  allow   the  power  of  re- 
moval   to   rest    with   the   President   alone. 
This  continued  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment until  1867.     In  this  year  charges 
were   preferred    in    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives   against    President    Johnson,    al- 
leging corrupt  use  of  the  appointing,  pardon- 
ing,  and  veto  powers,    corrupt  alsposition 
of    public    property,    and    interference    in 
elections.      The    charges    were    referred   to 
the   Judiciary   Committee   and   a   bill    was 
prepared   and   passed  over  the  President's 
veto   providing    that,    with    certain   excep- 
tions, every  officer  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the   concurrence   of   the   Senate 
should   retain   his   office   until   a   successor 
should  in  like  manner  be  appointed.     This 
is  known  as  the  Tenure-of-Ofllce  Act  (q.  v.). 
Johnson's  suspension  of  Secretary   Stanton 
In  violation  of  this  act  led  to  his  Impeach- 
ment in  1868.     The  law   was  repealed  In 
1887. 

Bemovals  from  Ofllce  (see  also  Execu- 
tive Nominations): 
Act  regulating  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,  vetoed.    (See  Tenure-of-Of- 
fice  Act.) 
Discretionary  authority  of  President 
regarding,    discussed    by    Presi- 
dent— 
Cleveland,  4960. 
Grant,  3992. 
Jackson,  1351. 
Johnson,  3690,  3767,  3820. 
Tyler,  1905,  1941. 
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Bemovals  from  omce— Continued. 

Por  partisan  purposes^   discouraged, 

1941. 
Partisan    interference    in    elections 

cause  of  removal,  1905. 
Referred  to,  1796,  1911,  1912. 
Besolution  of  Senate  regarding,  and 
reply  of  President  Hayes^  4433. 
Bene,  Jesse  L.,  major-general  in  Army, 
nominations  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
3362. 
Bepresentatives. — The  constltntlonal  des- 
ignation of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Boprescntatives.     They  are  elected   by  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people,   In  representative 
districts  fixed   by  state  law,   according  to 
the   apportloument   made  every   ten   years 
by  Congress  as  to  the  quota  of  each  Mtate. 
Representatives  must   be   at   least   twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  residents  of  the  state  in 
which  chosen,  and  dtisens  of  the   United 
States   for   seven   years   previous    to   their 
election.      (See   also   Congresa :    Apportion- 
ment; and  House  of  Representatives.) 
BepreMntatives: 

Appointment    of,    by    President    in 
whose  election  they  have  been  offi- 
cially  concerned,   discussed,    1011, 
1120. 
Appointments  to  office,  relation  of,  to. 

(See  Executive  Nominations.) 
Apportionment  of — 
According  to  census  of  1890  neces- 
sary, 5553. 
Bill  for— 

Approved  and  reasons  therefor, 

2012. 
Vetoed,  116. 
Delay  in  making,  referred  to,  2681. 
Election  of — 
Federal  supervision  of,  recommend- 
ed, 5490,  5562,  5766. 
Gerrymander,  discussed,  6643. 
Law   appointing   day    for,    recom- 
mended, 3103,  3181. 
List  of,  appointed  to  office,  referred 

to,  591,  911,  1196,  2360. 
Loyal  Senators  and,  denied  admission 
to  seats  in  Congress,  discussed, 3644. 
President  declines  to  give  names  of, 
applying  for  office,  1958. 
Bepresentatives-at-Large.  —  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  elected  on  general  tick- 
ets, as  distinguished  from  those  elected  on 
district   tickets.   In  cases    where  the  state 
has  failed  to  redistrict  after  It  has  become 
entitled    to    additional     representation    in 
Congress.     (See  Apportionment;   House  of 
Representatives.) 

Bepresentatives,  Houm  of.  (See  Con- 
gress.) 
BepuUlcan  Party.— in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the 
leader  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  monarchical 
ideas  of  the  Federalists.  This  party  was 
first  Icnown  as  the  Democratic-Republican, 
and  the  adherents  were  called  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  usually  the  latter, 
until  the  JacKRon- Adams  contest. 

The  Republican  party  of  later  days  was 
formed  in  1854.  with  opposition  to  slavery 


as  its  chief  tenet.  The  compromise  of  1850 
(a.  V.)  had  disrupted  the  Whig  party. 
The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
materially  InfluenctMl  the  general  coalition 
that  followed  of  Whiga,  Free-Sollcrs.  Abo- 
litionists, and  Know-Nothinga.  They  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Republicans  and  at 
once  won  a  plurality  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  held  their  first  national 
convention  In  rbiladeluhla  in  1856.  and 
nominated  Fremont  and  Dayton  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-Prealdent.  At  the  election 
which  followed  they  were  defeated,  but  In 
1850  again  came  into  control  of  the  House. 

In  I860  thev  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency.  For  the  next  fourteen  years 
the  party  was  supreme.  It  enlarged  the 
powers  of  CongrcHa  by  a  broad  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  carried  on  the 
Civil  War,  abollahed  slavery,  reconstructed 
the  governments  of  the  seceding  states, 
maintained  a  protective  tariff,  and  refunded 
the  national  debt.  The  party  nominees 
during  this  period  were:  I860,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal  Hamllu, 
of  Maine;  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illl- 
noia,  and  Andrew  Johnnon,  of  Tennessee 
(Johnson  becoming  President  on  the  death 
of  Lincoln)  ;  1808,  Ulysaes  8.  Grant,  of 
Illinois,  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana : 
1872,  UlvKses  S.  (irant,  of  Illinois,  and 
Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1872  those  who  opposed  General 
Grant's  administration  left  the  party  and 
formed  the  Liberal  Republican  party  (q. 
v.).  In  1874  the  party  lost  control  of  the 
House  of  Represents tivea  and  did  not  re- 
gain it  imtll  1880.  In  1876  It  elected  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  William  A. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York  (see  Electoral  Com- 
mission). In  1880  James  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York, 
were  elected  (Arthur  becoming  President 
on  the  death  or  Garfield),  but  the  party  lost 
control  of  the  House  in  1882. 

In  1884  James  O.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  were  defeated, 
but  the  party  retained  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1888  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York, 
were  the  candidates  and  were  succcBsfuI 
on  a  tariff  Issue.  The  party  also  regained 
control  of  the  House  in  that  year.  Dissat- 
isfaction with  the  McKlnley  tariff  law  led 
to  the  loss  of  the  House  by  the  Republicans 
In  1800,  and  In  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1892  President  Harriaon  (Whltelaw 
Reld,  of  New  York,  being  the  Vice- Presi- 
dential candidate)  was  defeated  for  re- 
election, and  the  party  lost  control  of  the 
Senate.  In  1894  the  Republicans  again  re-- 
gained  control  of  the  House. 

In  1800  the   free  coinage  of  silver  ap- 

E eared  as  an  Issue  and  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis  declared 
agalnat  free  coinage  "except  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  with  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world"  and  favored  the 
Sold  standard  "until  such  agreement  could 
e  obtained.**  As  a  result  of  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  gold  standard  mnny  weatern 
Republicans  left  the  party  and  supported 
William  J.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. The  Republicans  were  successful, 
however,  William  McKlnley,  of  Ohio,  and 
Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  being 
elected,  their  popular  vote  being  7,111,607 
and  the  electoral  vote  271. 

In  1900  the  Issues  were  "imperialism** 
(defined  by  the  Democrats  as  the  tendency 
of  the  Republic,  under  Republican  rule,  to 
move  away  from  the  old  democratic  prac- 
tices and  beliefs),  silver,  the  tariff  and 
trusts.  The  Republicans  wore  again  suc- 
ceagful.  William  McKlnley.  of  Ohio,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  being 
elected,   receiving  7,208,244  popular  yotei 
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SepabUcaa  Vsxtj—ConHnued. 
and   292    electoral    votes.      President    Mc- 
Kinley  was  assassinated  Sept.  6,  1901,  and 
died  on  the  14th  of  that  month.    Theodore 
Boosevelt  then  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

During  the  administration  of  McKlnley 
and  Roosevelt  the  party  passed  the  Dlngley 
tariff  law  on  protective  lines  (see  Tariff) ; 
the  Spanish  war  was  carried  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion ;  the  rebellion  in  the  Philip- 
pines extinguished  and  the  islands  given  a 
stable  dvil  government ;  Hawaii  was  an- 
nexed ;  and  a  currency  bill  establishing  the 
gold  standard  was  passed.  During  this  ad- 
ministration also  our  new  possessions  in 
the  far  East  brought  the  united  States 
into  the  group  of  world  powers. 

In  1904  there  were  no  well  defined  is- 
sues, the  silver  and  tariff  questions  being 
In  al)eyance.  The  Republican  candidates, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  were 
successful,  the  popular  vote  being  7«624,- 
982  and   the  electoral   vote   336. 

Besides  the  suppression  of  slaverv  the 
Republican  party  has  favored  full  clthsen- 
ship  to  emancipated  slaves,  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  tariff  for  protec- 
tion as  well  as  revenue,  free  ballot,  gen- 
erous pension  legislation,  increase  of  the 
Navy  and  the  strengthening  of  the  coast 
defenses,  a  system  of  national  bank  cur- 
rency based  on  United  States  bonds  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  national  circulating  medium  based 
on  a  gold  standard,  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy,  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  national  protection  of  timber, 
encouragement  of  irrigation,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  United 
Stotes. 

In  1908  the  National  convention  was 
held  at  Chicago,  Jnne  16  to  19.  William 
H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, and  James  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York, 
for  Vice-President.  The  platform  adopted 
declared  In  favor  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity ;  revision  of  the  tariff ;  a  more  elastic 
currency :  the  establishment  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks ;  an  employers'  liability  law : 
amending  the  rules  of  procedure  In  Federal 
courts;  conserving  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country;  the  extension  of  foreign 
commerce,  etc.  Taft  and  Sherman  received 
a  plurality  of  1,233,494  of  the  popular  vote 
and  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college  of 
269. 

The  national  convention  of  the  party  met 
in  Chicago  in  June,  1912,  and  nominated 
President  Taft  for  President  and  James  S. 
Sherman  for  Vice-President.  The  platform 
adopted  declared  in  favor  of  upholding  the 
courts,  for  sound  banking  laws  and  the 
usual  declaration  In  favor  of  the  tariff.  By 
the  defection  of  ex-Presldent  Roosevelt  and 
his  followers,  who  formed  the  Progressive 
party,  the  Republican  ticket  was  defeated 
In  1912,  and  a  Democratic  President  and 
Congress  were  elected.  The  popular  vote 
for  President  was :  Taft,  3,484,956 ;  Roose- 
velt, 4,119,507;  Wilson,  DeiiL.  6,293,019. 
The  electoral  vote  stood :  Wilson,  435 ; 
Roosevelt    88;   Taft.   8. 

The  1916  convention  met  In  Chicago  in 
June,  and  after  conferences  with  the  Pro* 

Eesslve  party,  which  met  at  the  same  time 
the  same  city,  Mr.  Roosevelt* s  name  was 
rejected  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  CTiarles 
E.  Hughes  was  nominated  to  head  the  na- 
tional ticket,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  was 
named  for  vice  president  The  platform 
advocated  woman  suffrage  as  a  measure  of 
Justice  to  one-half  the  adult  people  of  the 
conntry.  At  the  election  in  the  following 
November,  Mr.  Hngbes  was  defeated  by 
President  Wilson  by  a  popular  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 9,120,7i)0  to  8,539,000. 


Bepubllcan  Biver,  bridge  over,  recon- 
struction of,  recommended,  4777. 
Bepubllcan  VaUey  Ballroad,  right  of 
way  across  Otoe  and  Missouria  Bes- 
ervation,  Nebr.,  for,  bill  for,  4681. 
Bepudlation.— The  refusal  of  a  state  or 
government  to  pay  or  to  be  bound  by  debts 
contracted  by  a  previous  administration.  In 
1790  the  debts  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
were  assumed  by  the  National  Government, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  Justice,  because 
they  had  been  contracted  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Revolutlouary  War,  ana  partly 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  as  this  action 
tended  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the 
states.  For  forty  years  thereafter  the 
states  remained  almost  free  from  debt. 
Bonds  of  the  several  states  were  easily 
disposed  of  abroad,  and  by  1840  an  aggre- 
gate of  1200.000,000  had  been  sold.  In 
that  year  Indiana  found  it  impossible  to 
pay  the  interest  on  her  outstanding  bonds, 
and  it  was  only  by  strong  efforts  that  Ohio 
managed  to  meet  her  obUgatlons.  In  1842 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  failed,  and  soon 
afterwards  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, Michigan,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  found  themselves  almost  bankrupt. 
They  all  suspended  payment  of  Interest  on 
their  debts,  but  Mississippi,  Michigan, 
Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina  felt  con- 
strained to  repudiate  the  capital  as  well 
as  Interest. 

It  was  in  Mississippi  that  the  word  "re- 
pudiation" originated  In  this  connection. 
Governor  McNutt,  In  a  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, suggested  a  plan  for  ''repudiating 
the  sale  or  certain  of  the  state  bonds  on 
account  of  fraud  and  Illegality."  The 
bonds  fell  Into  default  and  an  appropria- 
tion for  their  payment  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  at  the  polls  in  1852.  Michigan 
repudiated  certain  canal  bonds.  The  south- 
ern states  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  with 
heavy  indebtedness  and  diminished  re- 
sources, and  were  in  some  instances  almost 
bankrupt.  In  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Civil  War  most  ol 
the  southern  states  compromised  or  read- 
justed their  bonded  Indebtedness,  and  in 
some  states  the  legislature  declared  cer- 
tain bonds  fraudulent.  Illegal,  and  void. 
During  the  depression  following  the  panic 
of  1873  some  cities,  towns,  and  countries 
endeavored  to  repudiate  their  bonds,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
gave  Judgments   against   them. 

The  eleventh  amendment  forbids  suits 
against  the  states.  In  1903  certain  of  the 
repudiated  bonds  of  North  Carolina  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Noi*th  Carolina  was  sued  In 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  latter  State  for 
payment.  The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  do 
clslon  of  Feb.  1,  1904,  held  that  North 
Carolina  was  liable  for  and  must  pay  both 
principal  and  Interest  on  the  bonds  In 
question.  Some  European  countries  have 
also  at  times  repudiated  their  obligations. 
Beqnlsltlons. — Under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation the  Continental  Congress  had 
only  one  means  of  raising  money — by  requi- 
sitions upon  the  states.  Between  1782  and 
1786  rentilsltions  amounting  to  more  than 
$6,000,000  had  been  made.  Only  one-sixth 
of  this  had  been  paid  by  March,  1787. 
Under  the  Constitution  the  President  may 
make  requisitions  upon  the  state  for  men 
to  assist  the  National  Government  in  time 
of  war,  but  there  Is  no  provision  for  requi- 
sitions of  money.  Instead  that  Instrument 
provides  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  duties  on  imports  and  taxef 
collected  from  the  citizen^. 
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BeMca  (Oa.),  BatUe  of.— March  14, 1864, 
Gen.  Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  under  MaJ.-Gen.  Thomas;  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  MaJ.-Gen.  Mc- 
l^herson.  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under 
MaJ.-Gen.  Schofleld,  and  numbered  a  total 
of  98,797  men  and  254  suns.  The  Confed- 
erate forces  under  Gen.  Johnston  were  esti- 
mated at  60,000.  After  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga the  Confederates  had  retreated  to 
Dalton,  Ga.,  thirty-nine  miles  southeast  of 
Chattanooga  and  ninety-nine  miles  north- 
west of  Atlanta.  May  4,  Sherman  made  a 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  Confederate 
position  on  Rocky  Face  Mountain,  northeast 
of  Dalton,  while  McPherson,  with  some  40,- 
000  men,  attempted  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left  and  occupy  Kcsaca.  Johnston  there- 
upon, on  May  13,  evacuated  Dalton  and  fell 
back  upon  Resaca.  Polk  was  oostcd  on 
Johnston's  left,  resting  on  the  Oostanaula 
River,  .Hardee  in  the  center,  and  Hood  on 
the  right.  Sherman  laid  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Oostanaula  and  sent  a  division 
across  to  threaten  Johnston's  connections 
with  Rome,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  pressed  Resaca  in  front.  May  14  an 
attack  by  a  portion  of  Sherman's  force  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1.000  men.  Johns- 
ton attempted  to  turn  Sherman's  left  flank, 
which  gave  McPherson  a  good  position,  to 
recover  which  the  Confederates  fought  stub- 
bornly till  10  o'clock  at  night.  Skirmishing 
was  renewed  the  next  morning  and  contin- 
ued all  day.  During  the  night  of  the  15th 
Johnston  again  retreated.  Sherman's  losses 
during  tlie  two  days  were  betw^een  4,000 
and  5.000  In  killed  and  wounded  and  miss- 
ing.    Johnston's  losses  aggregated  2,500. 

Besaca  de  la  Palma  (Tez.),  Battle  of.— 
On  May  9,  1846,  the  day  following  the  bat- 
tle of  Palo  Alto,  Gen.  Taylor's  army  of 
2,200  proceeded  on  the  way  toward  Fort 
Brown.  When  about  three  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  Arista's  army  of  5,000, 
which  had  been  slowly  retreating  before  the 
advancing  Americans,  halted  In  the  valley  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  (dry  river  bed  of  the 
palm)  and  prepared  to  give  battle.  At  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  action  began. 
Before  dark  the  Mexicans  were  completely 
routed.  They  fled  in  dlnorder  across  the 
rirer  to  Matamoras.  Klght  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, large  quantities  of  ammunition,  3 
standards,  and  about  100  prisoners,  includ- 
ing (ten.  T^  Vega  and  other  officers,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  total 
casualties  in  the  Mexican  army  were  755. 
The  American  loss  was  107. 

Besftca  de  la  Palma,  Tex.,  battle  of,  re- 
ferred to,  2295,  2300,  2342. 

Beservatlons.  (See  Indian  Seserva- 
tions;  Lands,  Indian;  Military  Reser- 
vations;  Beservatlons,  Public;  Wash- 
ington City.) 

Bescrvation,  Public: 
Discussed  6346. 

Lands  set  apart  as,  by  proclamation 
of  President — 
Cleveland,  5859,  3864,  0122,  6205, 
6207,  6209,  6211,  0213,  6215,  6216, 
6218,  6219,  6221,  6222,  6225,  6227. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  6577,  5590,  5595, 
5686,  5695,  5705,  5719,  5722,  5786, 
5792,  5795,  5797,  5804,  5810,  6811, 
5814,  6815. 


Beiervo  Bank.    (See  Currency  Law.) 
Beserre  Banking  System.— The  banking 
and  currency  law,  known  as  Federal  Beserve 
act,  was  passed  Dec.  23,  1913. 

Under  the  system  known  as  the  National 
banking  system,  which  was  inaugurated  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  civil  war,  the  National 
banknote  currency  was  based  upon  Govern- 
ment bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  currency  thus  issued  has  been  classed 
by  economists  as  bond-secured  currency. 
This  plan  was  evolved  not  only  to  national- 
ise and  unify  tne  currency,  which  had 
theretofore  consisted  of  notes  issued  by 
State  banks,  but  as  well  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  United  States  bonds,  and  in  this 
way  to  sustain  their  value.  It  was  entirely 
successful  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  has 
outworn  its  usefulness  as  a  banking  system 
because  of  its  entire  want  of  elasticity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  act  la  the  result  of 
a  long  discussion  bv  statesmen,  financiers, 
economists  and  banicers,  and  is  a  construc- 
tive measure  based  upon  and  growing  out 
of  many  bills  which  nave  been  introduced 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  Under  it 
twelve  cities,  known  as  Federal  Reserve 
cities,  are  established,  and  the  (continental) 
United  States  is  divided  into  twelve  geo- 
graphical districts,  each  district  containing 
one  of  the  reserve  cities.  The  twelve  dis- 
tricts and  their  respective  reserve  cities  are 
as  follows : 

Federal  Reserve  Districts. — No.  1. — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
Federal  Reserve  City,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  2. — The  State  of  New  York.  Federal 
Reserve  City,  New  York. 

No.  3. — New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  all 
that  part  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  McKean,  Elk,  Clearfield. 
Cambria,  and  Bedford  Counties.  Federal 
Reserve  City,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  4. — Ohio;  all  that  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania west  of  district  No.  3 ;  Marshall.  Ohio. 
Brooke,  and  Hancock  Counties,  W.  Va. ;  all 
that  part  of  Kentuckv  east  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Boone,  Grant,  Scott,  Woodford, 
Jessamine,  Garrard,  Lincoln,  Pulaski,  find 
McCreary  Counties.  Federal  Reserve  City, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

No.  5. — District  of  Columbia.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina ;  all  of  West  Virginia  except  Marshall, 
Ohio,  Brooke,  and  Hancock  Counties.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  City.  Richmond,  Va. 

NV>.  6. — Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida; 
all  that  part  of  Tennessee  oast  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Stewart,  Houston,  Wavne, 
Humphreys,  and  Perry  Counties;  all  that 
part  of  Mississippi  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Issaquena,  Sharkey,  Yazoo. 
Kemper.  Madison,  Leake,  and  Neshoba  Coun- 
ties;  all  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Tx)uls- 
iana  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pointe 
Coupee,  Iberville,  Assumption,  and  Terre- 
bonne Parishes.  Federal  Reserve  City,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

No.  7. — ^lowa ;  all  that  part  of  Wisconsin 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Vernon. 
Sauk.  Columbia,  Dodge,  Washington,  and 
Ozaukee  Counties;  all  of  the  southern  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  viz.,  that  part  east  of 
Lake  Michigan ;  all  that  part  of  Illinois 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Han- 
cock. Schuyler,  Cass,  Sangamon,  Cliristian, 
Shelby,  Cumberland,  and  Clark  Counties ; 
all  that  part  of  Indiana  north  of  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Vigo,  Clay,  Owen,  Monroe. 
Brown.  Bartnolomew,  Jennings,  Ripley,  and 
Ohio  Counties.  Federal  Reserve  City,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

No.  8. — ^Arkansas;  all  that  part  of  Mis- 
souri east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Har- 
rison, Daviess,  Caldwell,  Ray.  Lafayette, 
Johnson,    Henry,    St    Clair,    Cedar,    Dade, 
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Beaarve  Banking  System— Cofitifiuetf. 
lAwrence,  and  Barry  Counties ;  all  that  part 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  not  Included  in  dis- 
trict No.  7 ;  all  that  part  of  Kentucky  not 
included  in  district  No.  4 ;  aU  that  part  of 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  not  included  in 
district  No.  6.  Federal  Reserve  City,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

No.  9. — Montana.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota;  all  that  part  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  not  included  in 
district  No.  7.  Federal  Reserve  City,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

No.  10. — Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming;  all  that  part  of  Missouri  not  in- 
cluded in  district  No.  8;  all  that  part  of 
Oklahoma  north  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Ellis,  Dewey,  Blaine.  Canadian,  Cleve- 
land, Pottawatomie,  Seminole,  Okfuskee,  Mc- 
intosh. Muskogee,  and  Sequoyah  Counties; 
all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  north  of  the 
southern  boundarv  of  McKinley,  Sandoval, 
Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  and  Union  Counties. 
Federal  Reserve  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

No.  11. — Texas;  all  that  part  of  New 
Mexico  and  Oklahoma  not  included  in  dis- 
trict No.  10 ;  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  not 
included  in  district  No.  6;  and  Pima  Gra- 
ham, Greenlee,  Cochise,  and  Santa  Crus 
Counties,  Ariz.  Federal  Reserve  City,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

No.  12. — California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah;  all  that  part  of 
Arizona  not  included  in  district  No.  11. 
Federal  Reserve  City,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Every  National  bank  is  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  any  state  bank  or  trust  company  which 
complies  with  certain  spodfled  renulrements 
Is  permitted  to  become  a  member  bank. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 7,500  National  banks  in  the  United 
States  which  have  thus  been  required  to 
become  member  banks. 

The  largest  district,  in  respect  to  number 
of  member  banks — the  seventh  or  Chicago 
district — has  952  member  banks.  The 
smallest  district — ^the  sixth  or  Atlanta  dis- 
trict— has  372  member  banks.  The  num- 
ber of  member  banks  may  largely  Increase 
in  the  near  future  from  the  addition  of 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  as  mem- 
ber banks. 

Each  member  bank  is  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  of  Its  district  in  the  amount  equal  to 
6  per  centum  of  Its  paid-up  capital  stock 
and  surplus.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank 
does  not  do  business  with  the  public  in  the 
sense  that  banks  usually  do ;  it  may  better 
be  described  as  a  bank  of  banks.  It  is 
made  a  depositary  for  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  reserve  of  all  the  member  banks,  and 
In  addition  may  also  be  a  depositary  for 
Government  funds.  An  important  function 
is  as  a  bank  of  issue  and  redemption  of 
currency,  for  it  may  secure  from  the  Treas- 
ury Government  notes  known  as  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  which  it  is  authorized  to 
issue  against  commercial  paper  with  a  mini- 
mum gold  reserve  of  40  per  centum.  Be- 
sides this.  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  grant- 
ed certain  powers  in  the  matter  of  oper- 
ations in  tne  open  market,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  commercial  paper,  foreign  ex- 
change, etc..  and  In  a  general  way  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  Important  functions  as 
clearing  houses  between  their  member 
banks. 

Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  has  nine  di- 
rectors, three  of  whom  represent  the  mem- 
ber banks,  three  represent  commercial, 
agricultural  or  other  Industrial  pursuit 
(these  six  being  chosen  bv  the  member 
banks),  and  finally  three  (Government  di- 
rectors   chosen    by    the    Federal    Reserve 


Board.  These  nine  directors  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  appointing  all  necessary 
ofllcers,  including  tne  active  manager  of 
the  bank,  who  is  designated  as  its  President 
or  Governor. 

Under  the  act  the  whole  system  Is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  central  board  in  Wash- 
ington, known  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency acting  ex-offlclo,  and  five  members 
named  by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  The  five  members  first 
selected  (who  took  oath  of  office  August 
10,  1914)  are  as  follows: 

Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Governor,  term  of 
office,  2  years. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice-Governor,  term 
of  office,  6  years. 

Paul  M.  Warburg,  term  of  office,  4  years. 

W.  P.  G.  Harding,  term  of  office,  8  years. 

A.  C.  Miller,  term  of  office,  10  years. 

At  the  termination  of  the  term  of  office 
of  these  five  members  all  subsequent  ap- 
polDtees  will  be  named  for  ten-year  terms, 
except,  of  course,  those  who  may  be  se- 
lected to  fill  unexpired  terms. 

The  salary  of  the  members  of  this  board 
is  $12,000  per  annum  each,  which  salaries, 
together  with  all  other  expenses  of  oper- 
ating the  system,  are  assessed  against  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  proportion  to 
their  capital  stock  and  surplus.  Secretary 
to  the  board.  H.  Parker  Willis;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Sherman  Allen.  Headquarters, 
Washington,    D.  C. 

When  organized,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
serve banks  of  the  system  was  as  follows : 

Dist.  No.    1  ( Boston)     $9,924,543 

Dlst.  No.    2  ( New    York)    20,687,606 

Dist.  No.    3  ( Philadelphia)     12,500,738 

Dlst.  No.    4  (Cleveland)     12,100,384 

Dist.  No.    5  (Richmond)     6,542,713 

Dlst.  No.    6  (Atlanta)     4,702,558 

Dlst.  No.    7  ( Chicago)    12,967,701 

Dlst  No.    8  (St.    Louis)    6,367,006 

Dist.  No.    9  (Minneapolis)    4.702,925 

Dist  No.  10  (Kansas  City) 5,600.977 

Dist  No.  11  ( Dallas)     TS.653.924 

Dist  No.  12  (San  Francisco)    . . .  8,115.494 

Besolute,  The,  restoration  of,  to  British 
GoTernment,  discussed,  2953. 

Bestoratlon  of  Soutliem  States  (see  also 

Keconstruction) : 
Acts  regarding,  vetoed.    (See  Becon- 

struction.) 
Discussed     hj     President     Johnson, 

3551,  3570,  3593,  3643,  3696,  3729, 

3734,  3756,  3781,  3846,  3848,  3870. 
Provisional  governor  appointed  for-^ 

Alabama,  3521. 

Florida,   3527. 

Georgia,  3516. 

Mississippi,  3512. 

North  Carolina,  3510. 

South  Carolina,  3524. 

Texas,  3519. 
Besmnption.  (See  Specie  Pa^rments.) 
Setnrnlng  Boards.— Boards  established  in 
certain  states  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing 
the  returns  of  an  election.  The  reconstruct- 
ed state  governments  of  South  Carolina. 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  created  by  statute 
returning  boards  to  canvass  and  certify  to 
the  returns  of  elections  held  In  those 
states.  In  violation  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted principle  of  state  government,  these 
returning  boards  were  clothed  with  Judi- 
cial as  well  as  ministerial  powers.     This 
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Betumlng  Boards — Continued, 
subject  is  of  interest  chiefly  in  relation  to 
the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  in  which 
the    result    depended    upon    the    action   of 
these   boards. 

Bevenue-Cutter  Service.— The  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  is  a  military  arm  of  the 
Government  attached  to  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Treasury  Depanment.  The 
Service  was  organized  in  1790  and  con- 
stituted the  original  naval  force  of  the 
country.  Inhere  being  at  that  time  no 
Navy  Department,  the  Service  was  placed 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  where  It 
has  remained  ever  since.  It  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  and  cus- 
toms laws  of  the  United  States,  the  assist- 
ance of  vessels  in  distress,  the  protection 
of  the  sealing  industry  in  Alaska,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  quarantine  luws,  the  de- 
struction of  derelicts  and  other  floating 
dangers  to  navigation,  and  numerous  other 
duties  appropriate  to  its  class  of  vessels. 
Each  winter,  by  direction  of  the  president, 
a  number  of  the  cutters  patrol  the  coast 
for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  vessels 
in  distress.  The  Service  cooperates  with 
the  Navy  when  directed  by  the  president 
and  has  so  cooperated  in  every  war  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged. 

The  officers  of  the  Service  are  commis- 
sioned by  the  president  and  hold  ranlc  by 
law  with  oflflcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as 
follows :  Captain-Commandant  with  Colo- 
nel in  the  Army  and  Captain  in  the  Navy ; 
Senior  Captains  and  Engineer-in-Chlef  with 
Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  Army  and  Com- 
manders In  the  Navy  ;  Captolns  with  Majors 
in  the  Army  and  Lieutenant-Commanders  In 
the  Navy ;  First  Lieutenants  with  Captains 
in  the  Army  and  Lieutenants  in  the  Navy  : 
Second  Lieutenants  with  First  Lieutenants 
in  the  Army  and  Lieutenants  (Junior 
Grade)  In  the  Navy ;  Third  Lieutenants 
wirh  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  Army  and 
Ensigns  in  the  Navy. 

There  are  now  In  the  Service  228  com- 
missioned officers  and  cadets  on  the  active 
list,  and  1,500  petty  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Commissioned  officers  of  the  line 
are  appointed  from  Cadet  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Instruction  at  New  London,  Ct. 
The  Cadet  course  covers  three  years  and 
embraces  profession  and  academic  subjects. 
Cadets  are  appointed  after  competitive  ex- 
aminations, conducted  by  boards  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service. 

Appointments  to  the  Engineer  Corps  are 
made  after  competitive  examination,  and 
successful  candidates  are  appointed  Cadet 
Engineers  for  a  period  of  six  months  prior 
to  being  commissioned  Third  Lieutenants  of 
Engineers  in  the  Service.  Candidates  for  the 
Engineer  Corps  must  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  nor  more  than  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

In    January.    1015,    the    Revenue    Cutter 
Service  was  combined  w^lth  the  LIfe-SavIng 
Service  to  form   the   Coast  Guards.      (See 
Coast   Guards.) 
Bevenue-Cutter  Service: 

Act  relating  to  revenue  cutters  and 
steamers    vetoed,    2219. 

Land  reserved  for  use  of,  6701. 

Organization   of,  1088. 

Betirement  of  officers  in,  6708. 

Steam  vessels  in,  employment  of,  rec- 
ommended, 1121. 

(See  also  Treasury  Department  of.) 
Bervenne  Flag. — The  last  act  of  the  Fourth 
Congress,  March  2.  1799,  was  to  pass  a  law 
to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  and  ton- 
nage and  to  establish  ports  of  entry.     In 


or^er  that  the  vessels  of  the  collection 
officers  might  be  easily  recognized.  Congress 
ordered  that  vessels  In  the  revenue  service 
carry  a  flag  of  sixteen  perpendicular  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  the  union  of  the 
ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  In  dark  blue  on  a  white  field  beneath 
a  semicircle  of  thirteen  blue  stars. 

Bevenue  Inspectors,  salary  of,  127. 
Bevenue  Officers,  official  conduct  of,  re- 
ferred to,  912. 
Bevenue,  Public. — in  a  political  sense  the 
revenue  of  a  state  is  the  annual  Income 
derived  from  taxation,  customs,  and  other 
sources,  to  be  appropriated  to  governmental 
expenditures.  The  principal  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  United  States  are  customs. 
Internal  revenue,  sale  of  public  lands,  and 
miscellaneous  receipts.  Customs  receipts 
have  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the  revenue. 
In  1789  the  total  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  $4,410,000.  This  total 
gradually  swelled  to  $56,000,000  in  18B0. 
Then  the  increased  duties  of  all  kinds,  im- 
posed as  war  measures,  augmented  the  rev- 
enues to  hundreds  of  millions,  reaching  the 
maximum  of  $520,000,000  in  1806.  Then 
it  declined  to  an  average  of  about  $350.- 
000,000  between  1878  and  1898.  In  1901 
the  revenue,  increased  by  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  tax,  was  $587,685,338. 

The  income  tax  law  of  1913,  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  yielded  but  $28.- 
253,000  in  revenue,  a  little  more  than  half 
the  amount  estimated  by  Treasury  officials. 
It  was  disclosed  upon  analysis  that  nearly 
58  per  cent  of  the  total  was  paid  by 
residents  of  thi-ee  States — New  York,  New 
Jersey   and   Pennsylvania. 

The  corporation  excise  tax  of  1909. 
modified  in  1913,  produced  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913-14  a  total  of  $43,127,000. 

The  decline  in  customs  duties  consequent 
upon  the  European  war  in  1914  caused 
Congress  to  enact,  upon  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  President  Wilson  (page  7980), 
a  special  war  revenue  tax,  to  be  In  effect  for 
one  year. 

Ordinary  Receipts  by  Fiscal  Years 


Bevenue,  Public   (see  also  Tariff;   Fi- 
nances; Import  Duties;  Taxation): 
Act- 
Designating  and  limiting  funds  re- 
ceivable for,  reasons  for  apply- 
ing pocket  veto  to,  1501. 
To    provide    for    collection,    safe- 
keeping,    and     distribution     of, 
by     fiscal     corporation     vetoed. 
1921. 
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Eerenue,  VubUc— Continued, 

Additional  $100,000,000  to  be  raised 

through  internal  taxes  urged,  8361. 
By  direct  taxation,  265,  268. 
Collection  and  disbursement  of,  free 

from   defalcation,  discussed,  5542, 

5746. 
Custody    and    distribution    of,    dis- 
cussed by  President- 
Polk,  2352,  2406,  2498. 

Tyler,  1896,   1937. 

Van  Buren,  1541,  1596,  1707,  1757, 
1827. 
Deposits   of,   in  banks  referred   to, 

1916. 
Derived    from    public    lands.      (See 

Lands,  Public.) 
Diminution  of,  461,  480,  675,  923. 
Disbursements  of,  referred  to,  1810. 
Discussed.    (See  Finances  Discussed.) 
Duties  for  raising.    (See  Import  Du- 
ties.) 
Embezzlement  of,  referred  to,  2212. 

(See  also  Defalcation.) 
Expenses   incurred   in   collection   of, 

referred  to,  2563. 
Frauds  in,  discussed,  989,  4797. 
Insufficient   for   authorized   expendi- 
tures, 7370,  7379.. 
Laws  for  raising.    (See  also  Import 
Duties.) 

Abuses  of,  referred  to,  1016. 

Alterations  in,  142,  8111. 

Codification  of,  recommended,  4201. 

Complaints  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
against,  referred  to,  1956. 

Improvement  in,  recommended,  925, 
1016,  8111. 

Judicial  construction  of,  injurious, 
1788. 

Opposition  to,  from — 

Pennsylvania.        (See     Pennsyl- 
vania.) 
South  Carolina.   (See  South  Car- 
olina.) 
Southern    States.        (See    Civil 
War.) 

Bevision  of,  recommended,  3773. 

System  of,  satisfactory,  75,  79. 
Measures  to  provide  additional,  urged, 

8360,  8491. 
Only  enough  should  be  collected  to 

meet  wants  of  Government,   1464. 
Per    centum    allowed   public   officers 

for  disbursement  of,  referred  to, 

1727. 
Policy  of  Mexico  in  exempting  from 

duty  imports  into  territory  on  bor- 
ders of  United  States.     (See  Zona 

Libre.) 
Beferred  to,  3903. 
Suits  growing  out  of,  discussed  and 

recommendations  regarding,  5098. 
Surplus  of — 

Application  of,  to- 


Educational  purposes  and  inter- 
nal improvements  recommend- 
ed, 397,  444. 
Navy  and  national  works  recom- 
mended, 1380. 
Purchase   of   Government   bonds 
recommended,  3985. 
Apportionment   of,    among   States. 

(See  States  of  the  Union.) 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  4635,  4721. 
Cleveland,  5093,  5165,  5361,  5372. 
Fillmore,  2660,  2714. 
Grant,  3985. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  5473,  5549,  5630. 
Jackson,  1014,  1077,  1380,  1458. 
Jefferson,  397,  444. 
Pierce,  2747,  2818. 
Van  Buren,  1707. 
Joint  resolution  directing  payment 
of    Treasury    surplus    on    public 
Debt,  reasons  for  applying  pocket 
veto  to,  6073. 
Proposition    to    deposit    in    banks 
throughout     country     discussed, 
5168. 
System  of — 

Changes   made    in,    productive   of 

good  results,  1247. 
Evil  effects  of,  discussed,  1459. 
Tariff  for  raising.     (See  Import  Du- 
ties.) 
Revised  Statntee: 
Appointment  of  commission  to  pre- 
pare, recommended,  2671,  2714. 
Preparation  of,  and  reconmiendations 

regarding,  3250. 
Beferred  to,  4687. 
Bevolution.— The  overthrow  of  an  estab- 
lished political  system  or  a  radical  change 
of  government  effected  by  extra  legal  means 
Is  known  as  a  political  revolution.  Among 
the  most  Important  revolutions  of  modern 
history  are  the  English  Revolution  of  1642- 
1649,  which  culminated  In  the  execution  of 
Charles  I  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  under  Cromwell ;  the  second 
English  Revolution,  resulting  from  the 
Stuart  tyranny  after  the  Restoration  known 
as  the  "Glorious  Revolution  of  1688," 
which,  under  William  III,  firmly  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  free  constitutional 
government  in  Great  Britain ;  the  American 
Revolution  which  resulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
in  1776;  the  French  Revolution,  wlilch 
broke  out  In  Paris  In  1789  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror,  ter- 
minating with  the  execution  of  Robespierre 
In  1794;  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 
which  exiled  Charles  X  and  elevated  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne;  the  uprising  of 
the  French  people  in  1848,  which  deposed 
Louis:  the  Italian  Revolution  of  1859-60, 
wliereby  the  various  minor  sovereigns  of 
the  peninsula  were  driven  into  exile  and 
the  whole  territory  came  under  the  dominion 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel ;  the  insurrections 
which  established  the  third  French  Republic 
in  1870  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  1889. 

Bevolutlonary  Convention.     (See  Con- 
vention, Bevolutionary.) 
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Bevolntlonary  PensioiiB.        (Bee  Pen- 

Bions.) 
Bevolntlonary  War.— The  war  for  redress 
of  ^ievances,  and  later  for  Independence, 
waged  by  the  thirteen  American  Colonies 
against  the  mother  country.  Great  Britain. 
The  Bevoiution  had  several  causes.  In- 
crease in  population  in  America  naturally 
caused  a  desire  for  independence,  especially 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  In  1763 
the  GoYernment  of  George  III  resolved  to 
enforce  more  strictly  the  navigation  act  and 
other  laws  restricting  American  trade  in  the 
interest  of  England,  to  station  garrisons  in 
America,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expense 
by  a  stamp  tax.  The  Stamp- Act  aroused 
violent  opposition,  expressed  through  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765.  Taxation 
without  representation  in  Parliament  was 
declared  illegal  and  tyrannous.  The  British 
Government  persisted  in  the  principle,  tax- 
ing various  imports  from  1767  to  1770  and 
tea  thereafter.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  led 
Parliament  to  pass  acts  retaliating  on  that 
city  and  altering  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Colonies  were  by  this  time  united, 
through  their  committees  'ot  correspondence, 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown.  Sept.  5,  1774, 
the  First  Continental  Congress  was  convened 
In  Philadelphia.  It  published  a  declaration 
of  rights,  protested  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  entered  Into  a  non-importation 
agreement  April  19,  1775,  Gen.  Gage,  the 
British  commander  in  Boston,  met  with  the 
first  armed  resistance  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, and  war  was  begun.  The  Colonists 
were  assisted  by  France,  Spain,  and  in  the 
later  years  of  the  struggle,  by  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Following  are  the  principal  events  of  the 
Revolution:      Boston   Massacre,    March   5, 


PenBionen  of.    (See  Pensions.) 
Referred  to,  2755. 

Soldiers  of.  land  warrants  issued  to. 
889.  ' 

Bevolntions.       (See    Illegal    Combina- 
tions;  the  several  powers.) 
Reward  offered  for  arrest  of— 
Alleged  instigators   of  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  3505. 
Distribution  of,  referred  to,  3577. 
Persons  claiming,  directed  to  file 

claims,  3551. 
Bevoked    as    to    certain    persons. 
3551. 
Persons  from  foreign  countries  com- 
mitting    depredations    in    United 
States,  3484. 
Willis  Anderson,  943. 
Ehlne,   The,  French  steamer,  referred 

to,  3460. 
Bhode  Island.— One  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal sUtes  of  the  Union  and  the  smallest  of 
the     United     States ;     nicknamed,    "Little 
Rhodv;"   motto,   "Hope."     It   lies  between 

Ing  Block  Island)  and  long.  71°  8'  and 
71^  53'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  south 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
Connecticut,  and  Jias  an  area  of  1.248 
square  miles.  It  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing state,  being  first  in  proportion  to  Its 
population  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen,  worsteds,  etc.,  and  second  only  to 
Massachusetts  in  the  production  of  cotton 
goods. 

Rhode  Island  was  visited  by  Verrazano 
In  1624  and  probably  by  Norse  navigators  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Roger  Williams  made 
the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Provi- 
dence In  1636.  The  first  charter  was  grant- 
ed in  1643  and  a  more  liberal  one  in  1663. 
Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion In  1790.  The  ofllclal  name  of  the  state 
Is  "The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations." 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census  place  the  number  of 
farms    in    the    state    at    5.292,    comprising 


9135.183.703. 

Bevolutionary  War: 
Allowances  to  officers  in.  referred  to, 
908. 
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Xtliode  Island— CtonMfiMeil. 

the  textile  mana  factories,  Involred  $16,969,- 
936  capital  and  added  $9,981,467  to  the 
Talue  of  goods.  Jewelry  manufacture  la 
capitalized  at  $11,199,233,  and  produces  an 
output  selling  at  $14,431,756.  The  manu- 
facture of  silverware  is  capitalized  at  $8,- 
652,489,  and  produces  $5,323,264.  The 
latest  industry  to  take  on  large  proportions 
is  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  The 
bonded  debt  of  the  state  in  1910  was  $4,- 
800,000.  The  real  and  personal  property 
was  valued  at  $511,960,122.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  State  Treasurer  each 
vary  between  $2,000,000  and  $2,600,000. 
The  population  according  to  the  Federal 
census  of  1910  was  642.610.  (See  also 
Providence  Plantations.) 
Bhode  Island: 

Accession  of,  to  Union,  67. 

Constitution  in,  attempts  of  people 
to  establish  free.  (See  Dorr's  Be- 
bellion.) 

Constitution  of  United  States — 
Convention    for    consideration   of, 

64. 
Evidence  of  ratification  of  amend- 
ments to,  68,  182. 

Dorr's  Bebellion  in — 

Correspondence  regarding,  2139. 
Discussed,   2136. 

Free  constitution  in,  attempts  of  peo- 
ple to  establish.  (See  Dorr's  Be- 
bellion.) 

Lands  in,  United  States  empowered 
to  hold,  146. 

Union,  accession  of  and  Providenee 
Plantations  to,  67. 
Blcara  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Bice.  (See  Agricultural  Products.) 
Bich  Mountain  (W.  Va.),  Battle  of.— 
Boon  after  the  ordinance  of  secession  had 
been  ratified  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  MaJ.- 
Gen.  George  B.  McCIellan,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  loyal  citizens  of 
western  Virginia.  Many  enlistments  from 
that  State  followed,  and  he  determined  to 
occupy  at  least  part  of  It  with  Federal 
troops.  Accordingly,  May  23,  1801,  the 
First  Virginia  Regiment  1,100  strong,  which 
had  been  organized  in  Cincinnati  by  Virgin- 
ians, crossed  the  Ohio  with  the  Fourteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Ohio  regiments  and  toolc  pos- 
session of  Parkersburg.  The  Confederates, 
commanded  by  GoYemor  Wise  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Col.  Porterfleld.  re- 
tired after  several  skirmishes  to  the  base 
of  Rich  Mountain,  near  Beverly,  In  Randolph 
County.  McClellan's  forces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood amounted  to  more  than  30,000  men  on 
July  4,  while  the  Confederates  could  scarce- 
ly muster  10,000.  July  11,  Gen.  Rosecrans 
made  a  detour  of  the  mountain  and  forced 
the  surrender  of  600  men  under  Col.  Pe- 
gram.  and  Gen.  McClcIIan  defeated  the  main 
body  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Gar- 
nett.  The  Union  losses  in  the  actions  at 
Rich  Mountain  were  11  killed  and  35  wound- 
ed. Hie  loss  to  the  Confederates  was  200 
killed  and  1.000  prisoners.  Seven  pieces  of 
artillery  also  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Union   forces. 

Biclimond  (Ky.),  Battle  of.— After  the 
Confederates  had  evacuated  Corinth,  Miss., 
In  the  summer  of  1862,  they  began  to  con- 
centrate  in   tl      yicinlty   of  Chattanooga, 


Tenn.  By  the  middle  of  August  they  had 
collected  an  army  estimated  at  from  65,- 
000  to  66,000  under  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg. 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with  about  20,(KH> 
men,  passed  up  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
on  the  east,  and,  going  through  the  gaps, 
Invaded  Kentucky.  At  Richmond  he  encoun- 
tered Gen.  Manson  (Aug.  30),  who  was  de- 
fending the  place  with  a  garrison  of  Bu- 
eirs  army.  Mason  was  defeated  and  Smith 
proceeded  to  Frankfort.  Loss  about  6,000 
on  each  side. 

Biclimond,  Va.,  Government  of  Confed- 
erate States  transferred  to,  3225. 
Biders. — Objectionable  legislative  measures 
likely  to  be  vetoed  if  passed  as  separate 
bills,  but  which  are  made  part  of  important 
bills,  such  as  appropriations  for  current  ex- 
penses, etc.,  in  order  to  insure  Executive 
sanction.  The  rider  is  an  encroachment  on 
the  independence  of  the  Executive.  In 
many  of  the  states  a  rider  has  been  made 
an  impossibility  by  confining  each  bill  to  a 
single  subject  or  by  permitting  the  veto  of 
single  clauses  of  appropriation  bills.  It 
has  never  been  prohibited  in  Congress. 
Riders  were  numerous  during  the  anti-slav- 
ery contest,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  conflict 
with  President  Johnson.  A  number  of  im- 
portant bills  have  been  passed  as  riders, 
among  them  the  bill  increasing  salaries  in 
1873.  The  first  use  of  the  rider  of  na- 
tional importance  was  the  Joining  In  1820 
of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine  to 
that  permitting  slavery  in  Missouri,  so  as 
to  compel  the  acceptance  of  both  or  neither. 
These  were  afterwards  separated.  The  Army 
appropriation  bill  of  1850  as  sent  from 
the  House  to  the  Senate  bad  a  rider  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  Federal  troops 
for  tbe  enforcement  of  Territorial  law  in 
Kansas.     Riders  were  added  to  all  appro- 

{)rlation  bills  by  the  Democratic  majority 
n  the  House  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  In  1879;  but  all 
these  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  president  and 
were  finally  passed  without  riders.  The 
Piatt  Amendment  (see  Cuba)  was  a  rider 
to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  1901. 

Bifle  Oluhs  in  South  Carolina,  procla- 
mation against,  4350.    (See  also  Ku- 
Klux  Klans.) 
Bifle,  Magasine,   for  use  of  infantry 

service,  selected,  5878. 
Bifle  Practice,  commended  to  attention 

of  soldiers  and  civilians,  7070,  7236. 
Bight  of  Asylimi,  discussed  bj  Presi- 
dent- 
Cleveland,  5961. 
Johnson,  3883. 
Bight  of  Search.— Great  Britain  has  al« 
ways  claimed  the  right  to  search  vessels 
of  other  powers  upon  the  high  seas  for  de- 
serting English  sailors  and  for  contraband 
goods  in  time  of  war.  This  has  not  been 
exercised  with  regard  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  since  the  War  of  1812, 
though  nothing  was  said  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  about  search  and  impressment  of 
sailors.  Before  that  war  this  right  was 
exercised  and  search  was  made  for  Eng- 
lish sailors,  and  many  American  seamen 
were  impressed  as  deserters  from  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  and  search  was  made  for  such 
goods  as  were  declared  subject  to  confisca- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  paper  blockade 
of  the  continent  and  the  orders  in  council. 
This  was  one  of  the  grievances  that  brought 
on  the  War  of  1812.  The  right  of  search 
for  tbe  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave 
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Bight  of  Search— Coi^f<fitf6d. 
trade    was   carefully    regulated   by   several 
treaties    between    Great    Britain    and    the 
United  States. 

Bight  of  Search: 
Discussed  by  President^ 
Buchanan,   3038,   3170. 
Madison,  484,  505. 
Tyler,  1930,  2048,  2082. 
Proposition    regarding,    mutual,    re- 
ferred to,  2626. 
Questions  regarding,  with— 
Cuba,   3986. 

Great  Britain,  484,  505,  1930,  2048, 
2082. 
Claim   of    Great    Britain    aban- 
doned, 3038,  3171. 
Mutual  right  of  search,  referred 

to,  1943. 
Beferred  to,  2286,  2297. 
Bight  of  Suffrage.   (See  Elective  Fran- 
chise.) 
Bight  of  Way.     (See  Indian  Beserva- 

tions.) 
Bights,  Bill  Of.     (See  Bill  of  Bights.) 
Bights  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments.    (See  Powers  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments.) 
Bio  Grande  Biver: 

Construction  of  dams  in,  opposite  El 

Paso,  Tex.,  referred  to,  5400. 
Disorders    on,    discussed    by    Presi- 
dent— 
Arthur,  4627,  4716. 
Buchanan,  3113,  3115. 
Fillmore,  2688. 
Grant,  4143,  4161,  4220,  4244,  4295, 

4358. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5751. 
Hayes,  4407,  4424,  4449,  4521. 
Neutrality  violated  by  army  on,  re- 
ferred to,  3574. 
Beport  upon  state  of,  2777. 
Storage  and  use  of  waters  of,  for 
irrigation,  discussed,  5959,  6281. 
Blots  at  Chicago,  proclamation  regard- 
ing, 5931. 
Biver  and  Harbor  Bills.— There  has  al- 
ways been  some  objection  to  appropriations 
for  the  Improvement  of  rlvors  and  harbors 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  beneflts,  while  most- 
ly  local,  are   paid   for  out  of   the  general 
Treasury.    The  first  bill  for  harbor  Improve- 
ments   in    the    United    States    was    passed 
March  3,  1823.     Since  1854.  appropriations 
for  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
were  frequently  inserted  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation   bill.      Separate    bills    for    this 
purpose   were    vetoed   by    Presidents   Tyler 
(2183).    rolk    (2310).    Pierce    (2789),    and 
Grant  (4336).    In  1870  a  $2,000,000  appro- 
priation  was  made.     This   was  the  largest 
up  to  that  time.     After  this  they  gradually 
increased    until    they    reached    nearly    $19.- 
000.000  in  1882-83.      President  Artliur  ve- 
toed   the    bill    carrying   this    appropriation 
(4707),   but   it   was   passed  over    his   veto. 
Biennial  appropriations  have  since  been  the 
rule.     The  appropriation  for  1801  was  $25.- 
000,000.     The  expenditures  of  189fJ.  Includ- 
ing the  direct  appropriations  of  about  $30,- 


000.000  and  the  contracts  for  future  ef- 
penditures,  amounted  to  a  total  of  about 
$80,000,000.  The  bill  carrying  this  amount 
was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland  (G109), 
but  was  passed  over  his  veto.  River  and 
harbor  bills  have  since  been  passed  in  1899, 
1900,  and  1902,  and  1905. 

Biver    Grow    Indians.      (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Biver  Baisin  (Mich.),  Battle  of.— After 
Col.  Lewis  had  occupied  Trenchtown,  Mich., 
Jan.  18,  1813,  with  G50  men,  he  was  re- 
enforced  by  Gen.  Winchester  with  about 
300  from  the  latter's  camp  on  the  Maumee 
lliver.  These  were  stationed  along  the  river 
outside  the  town.  Before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  22  they  were  attacked  by 
500  British  under  Col.  Proctor,  and  600 
Indians  under  Round  Head  and  Waik-in-the- 
Water.  Some  200  Americans  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  battle  or  massacred  after  their 
surrender  and  Winchester  and  700  men  were 
made  prisoners.  Only  33  of  Winchester's 
detachment  which  arrived  at  FrenChtown 
are  known  to  have  escaped.  The  British  lost 
24  killed  and  158  wounded. 

Bivers  and  Harbors  (see  also  Internal 
Improvements) : 
Act  for  improvement  of — 
Beasons  for  applying  pocket  veto 

to.  1201. 
Vetoed  by  President — 
Arthur,   4707. 

Discussed  by,  4724. 
Cleveland,  6109. 
Polk,  2310. 
Tyler,  2183. 
Appropriations  for,  416. 
Bill  making,  approval  and  reasons 

therefor,  4331. 
Discussed,  4362,  4833. 
Expenditures  of,  referred  to,  4371. 
Eecommended,    2558,    2666,    2711, 

3993,  5477. 
Should  only  be  made  after  8nrve3rB, 
2204. 
Breakwater   near  mouth   of   Missis- 
sippi Biver,  referred  to,  988. 
Breakwaters  for,  referred  to,  1126. 
Deepening  of  channels  of,  at  Federal 

expense,  recommended,  7489. 
Expenditures  for,  referred  to,  4788. 

Discussed,  4197. 
Foreign  powers,   if   friendly,   should 

be  allowed  use  of,  523. 
Fortifications  for,  recommended,  230, 
297,  318,  442,  447,  455,  477,   2055. 
Fortifications  in,   completed,  461. 
Improvement  of,  referred  to,  1785. 

Becommended,  7690. 
Opened  to  British  vessels,  753. 

Closed,  941. 
Survey  of,  referred  to,  1490. 
Waterway   from    the    Lakes    to   the 
Gulf  recommended,  7690. 
Beads,   Post.      (See   Mail   Bontes   and 

Transcontinental  Highways.) 
Beads,  Public— The  Sixty-second  Confess 
made  an  Initial  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  aid  the  state  in  Improviug  public  high- 
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Koad8»  Pabllc--Con«fiti€d. 
'v^iys  and  an  additional  sum  of  $25,000  was 
voted   tor  a   committee  to   investigate  the 
subject  of  federal  aid  in  state  road-bulidlng. 

History, — The  majority  of  the  main  Roman 
bifchways  were  built  at  public  expense. 
They  were  maintained  in  part  by  the 
labor  of  soldiers  and  convicts  or  slaves, 
or  by  enforced  service,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, took  the  form  of  taxation.  But  in 
whatever  form  the  maintenance,  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  through  which 
the  road  passed.  Tolls  as  a  means  of  re- 
pairing highways  were  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  supervision  of  the  roads  was 
intrusted  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Au« 
gnstus  himself  seems  to  have  made  those 
about  Rome  his  special  care.  Cross  roads 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  local  magis- 
trates, although  occasionally  a  portion  of  a 
road  was  assigned  to  some  landowner  to 
maintain  at  his  own  cost. 

The  present  road  system  of  France  was 
founded  bv  Napoleon.  He  built  many  roads 
through  the  empire,  among  them  the  road 
over  the  Slmplon  Pass,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1800  and  required  six  years  for 
completion.  It  was  under  him  that  the 
work  was  systematized  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  permanent  body  of  engineers. 

In  1775  Tresaguet,  a  French  engineer, 
published  a  treatise  on  broken  stone  roads. 
His  work  preceded  that  of  Macadam  and 
Telford  by  about  forty  years. 

The  first  record  of  road  legislation  in  Eng- 
land goes  back  as  far  as  1285,  and  It  pro- 
vides that  the  trees  and  bushes  on  both  sides 
of  all  roads  for  a  distance  of  200  feet  shall 
be  cut  away  to  prevent  robbers  from  lurk- 
ing tuereln  and  rushing  upon  victims  un- 
awares. 

In  1346  Edward  III.  authorised  the  first 
toll  to  be  levied  for  the  repair  of  roads. 
This  commission  was  granted  to  the  master 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles  and  to  John 
Holborn,  authorising  them  to  levy  toll  on 
vehicles  passing  on  the  roads  leading  from 
the  hospital  to  the  old  Temple  of  London, 
and  also  on  an  adjoining  road  called  the 
Portal.  In  1523  Parliament  passed  its  first 
act  relative  to  the  repair  of  roads. 

State  Highway  Construction  and  state  aid 
for  local  highway  Improvements  are  being 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  states  on  a  large 
scale.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey, 
which  began  state  aid  for  work  In  the  early 
nineties,  continue  to  improve,  while  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Cali- 
fornia are  carrying  on  extensive  operations, 
and  altogether  more  than  half  the  states  of 
the  Union  have  taken  up  highway  improve- 
ment in  some  form.  At  the  beginning  of 
1912  Massachusetts  had  built  more  than 
880  miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000 

Eer  mile.  In  Delaware  a  state  highway  has 
een  laid  out  from  a  point  on  the  southern 
boundary  to  a  point  near  Wilmington  in  the 
north,  about  a  hundred  miles.  This  road  Is 
to  be  built  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  General  Coleman  Du  Pont.  New 
York  State  In  1912  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  road 
building. 

Federal  Aid. — President  Wilson.  July  11, 
1916,  signed  a  bill,  authorizing  an  expendi- 
ture of  $85,000,000  in  five  years  by  the 
Federal  government  on  condition  that  the 
states  should  expend  amounts  similar  to 
those  apportioned  to  them :  $75,000,000  was 
for  rural  post  roads,  and  $10,000,000  for 
roads  and  trails  in  national  forests. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Issued  a  bulletin  In 
1909  showing  the  mileage  of  public  roads  In 
the  United  States  as  follows: 


Total  mileage  of  stone  roads  in  United 

States 69,237 

Total  mileage  of  gravel  roads  in  United 

States 102,870 

Total  mileage  of  sand-clay,  brick,  bitu- 
minous-macadam and  other  improved 
roads  in  U.  S 28,372 

Total  mileage  of  all  public  roads  in 

United  States 2,199,645 

Total  mileage  of  all  improved  roads  in 

United  States 190,476 

Percentage  of  all  roads  improved 8.66 

The  same  document  gives  the  road  mile- 
age of  the  leading  states  as  follows : 

Indiana 24,956     Washington 4.520 

Ohio 24,106     Missouri 4.756 

New  York 12,787     South  Carolina.  3.534 

Wiaconain 10,167     Alabama 3,263 

Kentucky 10,114     Pennsylvania...  3,364 

niinois 8,914     Tennessee 6.363 

California 8,587     New  Jersey 3,377 

Massachusetts..     8.463     Florida 1,762 

Georgia 5,978     Maryland 2,142 

(See  also  Transcontinental  Highways.) 

Roanoke  laland  (K.  O.).  Expedition  to. 

— Butler's  Hatteras  expedition  of  Aug.  26, 
1861.  had  opened  Pamlico  Sound  and  the 
Confederates  had  retired  to  Roanoke  Island. 
This  island  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  was 
the  key  to  all  the  rear  defenses  of  Norfolk. 
Four-fifths  of  the  supplies  for  Norfolk  passed 
Its  guns.  It  was  defended  by  Ben.  Wise 
with  3.000  men.  Jan.  7.  1862.  Gen.  Burn- 
side  was  ordered  to  unite  with  Flag  Officer 
Goldsborough,  in  command  of  the  fleet  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  capture  Newbern,  reduce 
Fort  Macon,  and  seize  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  railroad.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  11 
the  expedition  arrived  off  Hatteras  and  en- 
countered a  terrific  storm.  Several  trans- 
ports were  lost  and  the  City  of  New  York, 
with  her  cargo,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  went  to  pieces.  By  Feb.  7  the  re- 
mainder of  the  expedition  had  crossed  the 
bar  and  proceeded  up  Croatan  Channel. 
The  Confederate  fieet  was  driven  up  the 
channel.  Their  fiagship— the  Curlew — was 
set  on  fire  by  a  shell  and  Bumslde  landed 
10.000  men  on  Roanoke  Island.  The  gar- 
rison of  2,675  officers  and  men  was  cap- 
tured and  the  Confederate  fieet  pursued  to 
BUzabetli  City  and  destroyed.  Bumslde  lost 
250  men. 

Roanoke  Island,  K.  0.,  thanks  of  Presi- 
dent to  forces  capturing,  3305. 
Robert   College,   establishment   of,   at 

Constantinople  referred  to,  3900. 
Rock    Greek,    D.    O.,    construction    of 

bridge  over,  referred  to,  1844. 
Rock  Island,  Bl.,  bridge  over  Missis- 
sippi River  at,  41481 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  HI.,  appropriation 

for,  recommended,  4680,  4738. 
Rocky  Mount  (a  0.)>  Assault  on.— July 
13.  1780.  Thomas  Sumter,  with  about  75 
men,  made  an  attack  upon  the  British  post 
at  Rocky  Mount  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
Camden,  under  command  of  Lleut.-Col.  Turn- 
bull.  The  post  consisted  of  two  log  houses 
perforated  for  small  arms.  Three  unsuccess- 
ful assaults  were  made.  The  Americans 
finally  withdrew  after  a  loss  of  13  killed  and 
wounded.  Including  Col.  Reed.  The  British 
loss  was  about  the  same. 

Rodgers,  The,  dispatched  for  relief  of 
Jeannette  Polar  Expedition,  4726. 

Rogatory  Letters,  report  regarding  exe- 
cution of,  transmitted,  5570, 
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BogiM    BlTtr    IndlMia,     (See    Indi&n 

Tribes.) 
Rome,  Italj: 

American  college  at,  threatened  con- 
fiscation of,  4801. 

Occupation    of,   by  King   of   Italy, 
4085. 

Protestants  removed  from,  referred 
to,  3662,  3717. 

Sanitary  conference  at,  4918. 

Proclamation  regarding,  4898. 
Boorback. — A  general  term  for  political 
forgery,  or  a  flctitions  report  for  political 
purposes,  generally  promnlgated  before  an 
election.  The  name  comes  from  a  certain 
political  story  circulated  in  1844  as  an 
extract  from  Baron  Roorback's  Tour 
Througti  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

Boosevelt,  Tbeodore.— Sept.  14,  1901,  to 
March  4,  1909. 

(riBST     TERM,      SEPT.      14,     1901'ICABCK     4, 

1905.) 

Twenty  •ninth    Administration    (continued) 

Republican. 

Roosevelt  became  President  on  the  death 
of  President  McKlnley,  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  Sept.  14.  1901.  McKinley's  appointees 
were  continued  at  the  head  of  the  executive 
departments  for  a  time,  the  first  change 
beins  the  appointment  of  Leslie  M.  Shaw 
to  succeed  Lyman  J.  Gaiee  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Henry  C.  Payne  to  succeed 
Charles  E.  Smith  as  Postmaster-General, 
Jan.  8»  1902. 

Vice-Pre9ident.-—AX  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1900. 
President  McKlnley  received  the  whole  730 
votes  in  nomination  for  President,  and 
Roosevelt  received  729  for  Vice-President 
(he  not  voting).  Roosevelt  was  the  fifth 
Vice-President  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency 
by  the  death  of  the  President  In  office, 
and  the  third  to  succeed  by  the  death  of 
the  President  by  assassination. 

Thirtieth  Administration— Republican. 

(BBCOND    TBRIC,    MARCH    4.    1905  -  MABCH    4» 

1909.) 
V{ce-Prw<den<— Charles   W.    Fairbanks. 
Becretary  of  State — 

John  llay  (continued). 
Becretary  of  the  Treaaury— 

Leslie  M.   Shaw   (continued). 
Becretary  of  War-^ 

William  H.  Taft  (continued). 
A  ttomey-  General — 

William  U.  Moody  (continued). 
Poatmaster-Oeneral — 

Henry  C.  Payne,  from  Jan.  8.  1902. 

Robert  J.  Wynne,  from  Oct.  10,  1904. 

Georee   B.   Cortelyou,   from   March   6, 

*       Charles    J.    Bonaparte    from    July    1, 

1905. 
Becretary  of  the  Navy — 

William  H.  Moody. 

Paul  Morton   (continued). 
Becretary  of  the  Interior — 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock  (continued). 
Becretary  of  Agriculture — 

James  Wilson  (continued). 
Becretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor — 

George  B.  Cortelyou. 

Victor  H.  Metcalf  (continued). 
BECOND     TERM—Nomination.^ThP'     Re- 

?nbllcan   party  In   National   Convention  at 
'hlcago,  June  22.   1904.   nominated   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  by  acclamation.     The  plat- 


form of  1904  rebearRPd  the  recent  perform- 
ances of  the   Republican  administrations, 


the  gold  standard  established,  the  results  In 
the  Philippines,  the  beginning  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Irrigation  of  arid  lands.  Increase 
of  the  navy ;  pledged  the  enforcement  of 
anti-trust  laws;  reaffirmed  protection;  fa- 
vored extension  of  reciprocity;  upheld  the 
gold  standard ;  urged  the  increase  of  the 
merchant  marine;  declared  for  a  larger 
navy;  endorsed  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
labor ;  declared  for  civil  service  reform ; 
favored  international  arbitration  ;  urgc>d  in- 
quiry Into  the  constitutionality  of  negro 
enfranchisement ;  advocated  equal  laws  for 
labor  and  capital ;  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  President  McKlnley;  and  eulo- 
gized President  Roosevelt. 

Oppo«<ttoii.-— The  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  July  9,  nominated 
Alton  B.  Parker  on  the  first  ballot  over 
William  R.  Hearst.  The  Prohibition  party, 
at  Indianapolis,  June  30.  nominated  Silas 
C.  Swallow  by  acclamation.  The  People's 
party,  at  Springfield.  111.,  nominated  Thom- 
as E.  Watson  by  acclamation.  The  Social- 
ist party,  at  Chicago,  May  6,  nominated 
Eugene  Debs  by  acclamation.  The  Social- 
ist Labor  party,  at  New  York,  July  4,  nom- 
inated Charles  H.  Corrlgan  by  acclamation. 
The  United  Christian  party,  at  St.  Louis, 
May  2 ;  the  Continental  party,  at  Chicago, 
Sept.  1:  and  the  National  Liberty  (Negro) 

Sarty,  at  St.  Louls»  July  7,  placed  candl- 
ates   In   the   field. 

Party  Affiliation. — President  Roosevelt 
from  his  earliest  connection  with  politica 
was  attached  to  the  Republican  party.  In 
his  earliest  days,  as  a  representative  L«> 
the  State  legislature  of  New  York,  he  main- 
tained a  large  degree  of  Independence;  yet 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  1884,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  delegation.  He  was  an 
Independent  Republican  in  1886.  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  mayoralty  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  His  Identity  with  the  Republi- 
can party  became  very  close  during  the  Har- 
rison administration  and  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  McKlnley  In  1897. 
In  1898  he  was  the  Republican  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Vote. — The  popular  vote  ran:  Roosevelt, 
7.623,480;  Parker.  5.077,971;  Debs.  402.- 
283;  Swallow,  258.536;  Watson,  117,183; 
and  Corrlgan,  31.249.  The  electoral  vote 
gave  Roosevelt  336  and  Parker  140. 

Political  Complewion  of  Cont/rese. — In  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  (1901-1903)  the  Sen- 
ate, of  91  members,  was  composed  of  29 
Democrats,  56  Republicans,  1  Populist.  1 
Silver  party,  1  Fusionist.  and  2  vacancies : 
and  tlie  House,  of  357  members,  was  made 
up  of  153  Democrats.  198  Republicans.  3 
Populists,  1  Silver  party,  1  Fusionist.  with 
2  vacancies.  In  the  Fiftv-eighth  Congress 
(1903-1905)  the  Senate,  of  90  members,  was 
composed  of  32  Democrats  and  58  Republi- 
cans, and  the  House,  of  382  members,  was 
composed  of  174  Democrats,  206  Republi- 
cans. 2  Union  Labor,  with  2  vacancies.  In 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  (1905-1907)  the 
Senate,  of  90  members,  was  composed  of 
32  Democrats  and  58  Republlcane;  and  the 
House,  of  386  members,  was  made  up  of 
136  Democrats  and  250  Republicans.  In  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  (1907-1909)  the  Senate. 
of  92  members,  was  composed  of  31  Demo- 
crats and  61  Republicans:  and  the  House, 
of  386  members,  was  made  up  of  164  Dem- 
ocrats and  222  Republicans. 

Tarf/f.— President  Roosevelt  In  his  First 
Annual  Message  (page  6650)  said:  "There 
is  general  acquiescence  In  our  present  tariff 
system  as  a  national  policy.  The  first  requi- 
site to  our  prosperity  Is  the  continuity  and 

stability  of  this  economic  policy Our 

experience  In  the  past  has  shown  that 
sweeping  revisions  of  the  tariff  are  apt  to 
producQ     conditions     closely     approaching 
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IMDic  in  the  business  world.  . . .  Reciprocity 
most  be  treated  as  the  hand-maiden  of  pro- 
tection. Our  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
protection  granted  by  the  tariff  In  every 
case  where  It  Is  needed  Is  maintained,  and 
that  reciprocity  be  sought  for  so  far  as  It 
can  safely  be  done  without  injur/  to  our 
home  industries."  In  his  Second  Annual 
Message  (page  6752)  the  President  seeks 
to  refute  tne  argument  that  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  would  curb  trusts.  He  says: 
**Many  of  the  largest  corporations,  many 
of  these  which  should  certainly  be  included 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  regulation,  would 
not  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
a  change  in  the  tariff  save  as  such  change 
Interfered  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  only  relation  of  the  tariff 
to  big  corporations  as  a  wliole  is  that  the 
tariff  makes  manufactures  profitable,  and 
the  tariff  remedy  proposed  would  be  In 
effect  simply  to  make  manufactures  unprofit- 
able. To  remove  the  tariff  as  a  punitive 
measure  directed  against  trusts  would  in- 
evitably result  in  ruin  to  the  weaker  com- 
petitors who  are  struggling  against  them." 
As  a  corrective  to  conditions,  the  President 
advises  the  extension  of  reciprocity  treaties. 
"Wherever  the  tariff  conditions,'*^  he  says, 
*'are  such  that  a  needed  change  can  not 
with  advantage  be  made  by  the  application 
of  the  reciprocity  idea,  then  it  can  be  made 
outright  by  a  lowering  of  the  duties  on  a 
certain  product."  In  his  Special  Session 
Message  of  Nov.  10,  1903,  the  President 
discusses  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Cuba.  In  his  Sixth  Annual  Message 
(page  7430)  the  President  says:  *'I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  to  provide  a 
lower  tariff  for  or  else  absolute  free  trade 
in  Philippine  products  will  become  a  law. 
No  harm  will  come  to  any  American  indus- 
try ;  and  while  there  will  be  some  small 
but  real  material  benefit  to  the  Philippines, 
the  main  benefit  will  come  by  the  snowing 
made  as  to  our  purpose  to  do  all  in  our 
power  for  their  welfare."  In  Ills  Seventh 
Annual  Message  (page  7463)  on  tariff  revi- 
sion, the  President  says:  "This  country  is 
definitely  committed  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem and  any  effort  to  uproot  it  could  not 
but  cause  widespread  industrial  disaster. 
...  But  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal 
growth  as  ours  it  is  probably  well  that 
every  dosen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  so  as  to  see 
that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits  are 
conferred  thereby,  that  proper  revenue  is 
provided,  and  that  our  foreign  trade  is  en- 
couraged. .  .  .  This  means  that  the  subject 
can  not  with  wisdom  be  dealt  with  in  tlie 
year  preceding  a  Presidential  election,  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has 
conclusively  shown  that  at  such  a  time  It 
is  Impossible  to  get  men  to  treat  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  good.  In  my  judgment 
the  wise  time  to  deal  with  the  matter  is 
immediately  after  such  election."  In  the 
same  message  the  President  favored  the  in- 
corporation of  both  income  tax  and  inher- 
itance tax  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Fed- 
eral taxation.  On  page  7479,  the  President 
says:  "There  iftiould  be  no  tariff  on  any 
forest  product  grown  in  this  country,  and 
in  especial  there  should  be  no  tariff  on 
wood  pulp." 

Civil  Bervice.—Jik  his  First  Annual  Mes- 
sage President  Roosevelt  (page  6670)  urged 
appointment  in  all  possible  cases  upon  the 
merit  system,  which  he  maintained  was  the 
only  fair  test  of  fitness;  "all  applicants 
should  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  each 
standing  on  his  merits  as  he  is  able  to 
show  them  by  practical  test.  In  my  judg- 
ment" he  says,  "all  laws  providing  for  the 
temporaiy    employment    of    clerks    ■honld 


hereafter  contain  a  proTlsion  that  they  be 
selected  under  the  Civil  Service  law."  In  his 
Third  Annual  Message  (page  6877)  the  mer- 
it system  is  reported  as  working  most  satis- 
factorily :  "The  completion  of  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  is  recognized  by  good  citi- 
zens everywhere  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  success  of  the  merit 
system  largely  depends  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  the  rules  and  the  machinery  pro- 
vided for  their  enforcement."  In  his  Fifth 
Annual  Message  (page  7391)  the  President 
says:  "The  question  of  politics  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  retention  of  the  men  engaged 
In  merely  ministerial  work  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  in  almost  the  entire  field 
of  Government  employment  covered  by  the 
civil  service  law."  In  a  special  message 
of  Feb.  5,  1909  (page  7556),  the  Presldeat 
urges  that  the  employees  engaged  in  the 
work  of  taking  the  thirteenth  census  be 
brought  into  the  classified  service  and 
quotes  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  had 
charge  of  the  census  after  1890.  as  esti- 
mating that  more  than  |2,000,000  and  over 
a  year's  time  would  have  been  saved  had  the 
force  been   so  regulated. 

Puhlic  Debt— The  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  during  the  years  of  President 
Roosevelt's  administration  proper  stood  as 
follows:  July  1.  1905,  $986,866,772.00; 
1906,  $964,435,686.79;  1007.  $858,685,510; 
Nov.  1,  1908,  $897,253,990.00. 

Commerce. — In  his  ijubernatorial  Message 
to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1899, 
Governor  Roosevelt  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principle  of  taxing  and  regulating  corpora- 
tions and  others  who  enjoyed  franchises. 
To  properly  adjust  taxation  and  to  apply 
effective  restriction  were  to  be  attained  by 
investigation  of  conditions.  "The  first  es- 
sential?' he  said,  "Is  knowledge  of  the  facts 
— publicity."  This  sentiment  led  to  the  de- 
sire expressed  In  his  First  Annual  Message 
(page  6647)  for  the  appointment  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor.  "It  should 
be  his  province  to  deal,"  he  said,  "with 
commerce  In  Its  broadest  sense :  including 
among  many  other  things,  whatever  con- 
cerns labor  and  all  matters  affecting  the 
great  business  corporations  and  our  mer- 
chant marine."  In  Ills  Second  Annual  Mes- 
sage (page  6752)  he  said :  "I  believe  that 
monopolies,  unjust  discriminations,  which 
prevent  or  cripple  competition,  fraudulent 
over-capitalization,  and  other  evils  in  trust 
organizations  and  practices  which  injuri- 
ously affect  interstate  trade,  can  be  prevent- 
ed under  the  power  of  Congress  to  'regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States'  through  regula- 
tions and  requirements  operating  directly 
upon  such  commerce,  the  instrumentalities 
•thereof,  and  those  engaged  therein."  In 
speaking  of  the  working  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  President  said 
in  his  Third  Annual  Message  (page  6859)  : 
"Publicity  in  corporate  affairs  will  tend  to 
do  away  with  Ignorance  and  will  aTord 
facts  upon  which  intelligent  action  may  be 
taken.  Systematic.  Intelligent  investigation 
is  already  developing  facts  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  duties  of  the  business 
world.  The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
be  not  only  the  clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  business  transactions  of 
the  Nation,  but  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government  to  aid  in  strengthening  our 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  perfecting 
our  transportation  facilities,  in  building  ud 
our  merchant  marine,  in  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  undesirable  immigrants,  in  im- 
proving commercial  and  otiier  industrial 
conditions  and  in  bringing  together  on  com- 
mon ground  those  necessary  partners  in 
industrial  progress— capital  and  labor."  In 
his  Fourth  Annual  Message  (page  7031)  be 
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said:  "Above  all  else  we  must  strive  to 
keep  the  highways  of  commerce  open  to  all 
on  equal  terms :  and  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  rebates.'* 
In  his  Fifth  Annual  Message  (page  7354) 
the  President  said :  **I  am  in  no  sense  hos- 
tile to  corporations.  This  is  an  age  of 
combination,  and  any  effort  to  prevent  all 
combination  will  be  not  only  useless,  but 
in  the  end  vicious,  because  of  the  contempt 
for  law  which  the  failure  to  enforce  law 
Inevitably  produces.  .  .  .  The  corporation 
has  come  to  stay,  Just  as  the  trade  union 
has  come  to  stay.  Each  can  do  and  has 
done  great  good.  Each  should  be  favored 
so  long  as  It  does  good.  But  each  should 
be  sharply  checked  where  it  acts  against 
law  and  Justice."  The  President's  Special 
Message  of  May  4,  1906,  explicitly  sets 
forth  the  conditions  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  railroads  as  they  appear 
to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Stock 
Yard  and  Packing  House  abuses  are  dealt 
with  in  his  message  of  June  4,  1906. 

In  his  Sixth  Annual  Message  (page  7458) 
the  President  said :  "Among  the  points  to 
be  aimed  at  should  be  the  prohibition  of 
unhealthy  competition,  such  as  by  render- 
ing service  at  an  actual  loss  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  out  competition,  the  pre- 
vention of  inflation  of  capital,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  corporation's  making  exclu- 
sive trade  with  Itself  a  condition  of  having 
any  trade  with  itself." 

Oct.  14,  1912,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  shot  by 
an  assassin  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  Gilpatrick  Hotel  to  make  a  po- 
litical speech.  The  wound  was  supposed  to 
be  trifling,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  proceeded  to 
the  hall  and  addressed  a  meeting  for  nearly 
an  hour.  The  assassin,  whose  name  was 
Schrank  and  who  had  been  a  saloonkeeper 
in  New  York,  was  seized  immediately  after 
the  shooting  and  might  have  been  Ivndied 
by  the  crowd  had  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  pro- 
tested against  violence.  The  wound  proved 
to  be  more  serious  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  taken  to  Chi- 
cago during  the  night  and  placed  in  a  hos- 
pital and  after  a  week's  treatment  removed 
to  bis  home  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  recovered  in  time  to  engage 
in  further  activities  in  the  campaign  for 
president. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore: 
Academy,  Naval,  courses  of  study  in, 

7117. 
Accident  compensation  for  workmen 

discussed,  7087. 
Addresses — 

Detroit,  to  Spanish  War  veterans, 

6699. 
White  House,  to  Interparliamentary 

Union,  6891. 
Luther  Church  memorial  at  Wash- 
ington, 6972. 
Admission  of  states,  7020. 
Adulterated  foods,  reflation  of  in- 
terstate traffic  in,  7012. 
Agricultural  experiment  stations,  re- 
port on,  6733,  6861. 
Agriculture,  Department  of — 
Activities  of,  6655,  6905. 
Importance  of,  7091. 
Secretary  of,  authority  of,  to  check 
spread    of    contagious    diseases 
among  animals,  6948. 


Urgent  need  for  improvement  in, 

7257. 
Alaska — 

Alexander   Archipelago   Forest   Be- 

serve  set  apart  in,  6697. 
Boundary,  commission  to  ascertain, 

6793. 
Boundary  line,  location  of.  6792. 
Boundary    tribunal,    members    of. 
6793. 

Heport  of,  6826. 
Delegate  in  Congress,  recommended, 

6920. 
Development   by   government   aid, 

6920. 
Elective  delegate  for,  asked,  7019. 
Forest  Beserve  established  in,  6697. 
Fur  seal  service,  supervision  of  by 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  7230. 
Government  railroad  for,  7019. 
Government  roads  and  railway  for, 

6920. 
Harbor  Island  (Sitka)  reserved  for 

Bevenue  Cutter  Service,  6701. 
Importance  of  settlement,  6793. 
Legislation  needed  for,  6725,  6799, 

6919. 
Local  government  for,  7103. 
Needs  of  the  people  of,  6920,  6941, 

7103. 
Beorganized    government    needed, 

7052. 
Besources  of,  6918. 
Salmon  commission,  report  of,  6860. 
Wealth    and    needs    of,    discussed, 

6799. 
Alaskan  Indians,  character  of,  7020. 
Alaska- Yukon  Pacific  Exposition,  ob- 
ject of,  7052,  7103. 
Alcohol,    denatured,    freedom    from 

tax,  7224. 
Alexander    Archipelago    Forest    Be- 
serve set  apart  in  Alaska,  6697. 
Algeciras      Convention,      commercial 

rights  under,  7062. 
Aliens,  naturalization  of,  report  on, 

6935. 
Rights  of,  under  treaties,  enforce- 
ment of,  7055. 
Alleys  in  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
dition of,  6650. 
America 's  attitude  toward  the  world, 

7059. 
Place  among  great  nations,  6709. 
American  citizens  detained  as  British 

prisoners  of  war,  6681. 
American  Republics —  ' 

Attitude  toward,  6923. 
Bureau  of,  work  of,  7125,  7231. 
Conference  of,  7057. 
International     union    of,     proposed 

building  for,  6824. 
Sanitary  convention  of,  report  of. 

6737,  6823. 
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Americanism,  definition  of,  6915. 
Not  matter  of  race,  birth  or  creed, 
6915. 
Americans,  honored,  bom  in  various 

countries,  6915. 
Amendment  to  Constitution — 
Needed  to  impose  income  tax^  7044. 
Belating  to  marriage  and  divorce, 

suggested,  7048. 
Suggested,  to  authorize  control  of 
corporations,  6649. 
Amnesty     for     insurgent     Ulipinos, 

6690. 
Anarchistic    speeches    and    writings, 

seditious,  6644. 
Anarchists,      exclusion      of,     recom- 
mended, 6644,  6651,  7008. 
Criminal  nature  of,  6643. 
Anarchy,  criminal  folly  of,  6644. 
Animal  Industry  Bureau,  report  of, 

6734,  6857,  6935. 
Animals,  contagious  diseases  among, 

6948. 
Annapolis,   additions   to   classes   at, 

6667. 
Annual  Messages  of — 

First,    6641;    second,    6709;    third, 

6784;   fourth,  6894;    fifth,   6973; 

sixth,      7023;      seventh,      7070; 

eighth,  7198. 

Anthracite  coal — 

Investigation    of    industry    urged, 

7288. 
Bemoval  of  tariJQf  on,  urged.  6714. 
Strike  commission,  report  or,  6737. 
Anti-trust    and   interstate    commerce 
laws,  attitude  of  trust  heads  toward, 
7126. 
Anti-trust  law — 
Amendments  necessary,  7343. 
Appropriation      for      enforcement 

needed,  6712. 
Enforcement  of,  6790,  6975,   7073. 
Exemption   of   labor  organizations 

from,  discussed,  7194. 
Modifications  of,  needed,  7078. 
Strengthening  of,  7191. 
Appeal,  government  right  of,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  7023. 
Arbitration,  Hague  Court  of — 
First  case  before,  6718. 
Beport  of  ease  of  United  States  vs. 

Mexico,  6731. 
Venezuelan    claims    submitted    to, 
6794,  6941. 
Arbitration,  Hague  tribunal  of,  6717, 

6731,  6993. 
Arbitration,  interparliamentary  union 
for,  6796. 
National,  recommended,  6923,  6993. 
Points  of,  agreed  upon  at  Hague, 
7118. 
Arid  lands,  importance  of  reclama- 
tion of,  6658. 


Arizona    land    offices    consolidated, 

6704. 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  statehood 

for,  7020,  7229. 
Arlington,  memorial  amphitheatre  at, 

7048. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  export  of,  to 
Dominican  Republic  forbidden,  6968. 
Art,     national     gallery     of,     recom- 
mended, 6914.  7106. 
Artillery,  increase  in,  recommended, 

7000. 
Army  and  Navy — 
Attitude  of  the  nation  reflected  in, 

6921. 
Improved  personnel  of,  7068. 
Undesirable  officers  and  men,  dis- 
cussed, 6684,  6773,  6774,  6775. 
Army — 
Brownsville,  trouble  with  civilians 

at,  7329,  7347. 
Care  of,  in  Philippines,  6947. 
Cavalry      regiments      wisely      in- 
creased, 6669. 
Desertion  from  denounced,  6684. 
Discharges  of  troops  of   25th   In- 
fantry, 7329. 
Discipline  of  companies  for  acts  of 

individuals,  7329. 
Dismissal  without  honor  of  three 

companies,  7337. 
Effect  of  general  staff  in,  6804. 
Effect  of  maneuvers  in,  6805. 
Efficiency  of,  discussed,  6721,  6805, 


Expenditures    for    buildings     for, 

6866. 
Expenditures   for,    in    Philippines, 

6740. 
Field  manoeuvres  for,  7113. 
General    staff    needed    for,    6670, 

6721. 
Improvement  in,  noted,  6671,  6805. 
Increase  in  efficiency  rather  than 

size,  6669. 
Increased    pay   for,    recommended, 

6671,  7112. 
Manoeuvres  should  be  provided  for, 

6670. 
Means  of  attaining  efficiency,  7069. 
Needs  of  ordnance  corps  of,  6936, 

7000. 
Needs  of  medical  corps  of,   6935, 

7000. 
Promotion  by  seniority,  7234. 
Qualifications  of  officers,  6671. 
Retirement  for  seniority  discussed, 

6670. 
Short-sighted    policy    relating    to, 

7109. 
Size  and  efficiency  discussed,  6927. 
Thanks  of  President  to,  for  serv- 
ices in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 

6693. 
Trained  riflemen  and  riders  needed 

for,  6669. 
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Assassina    of   Presidents,   types   of, 

6641. 
Attorney,  United  States,  no  statutes 

for  punishment  of,  7003. 
Average  man,  prosperity  of,  6646. 
Banking  act,  example  of  federal  su- 
pervision, 7080. 
Banking    laws,    defects    in,    pointed 
out,  7080. 

Need  of  Amendment  to  safeguard 
against  panics,  6654. 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indian  lands 

in   Fort   Hall    (Idaho)    reservation 

opened  to  settlement,  6687. 
Barry,    John,    monument    suggested 

for,  6946. 
Battleship   cruise   from   Atlantic   to 

Pacific,  7115. 
Battleships,  provision  for  four  urged, 

7147. 
Battleship    fleet,   cruise   around   the 

world,  7237. 
Beef-packing,  government  control  of, 

7038. 
Beef  Packers — 

Miscarriage  of  justice  in  case  of, 
7291. 

Beport  on  profits  of,  6949. 

Statement  of  case  against,  7291. 
Beef  prices.  Commerce  and  Labor  re- 
port on,  6949. 
Beet  Sugar,  progress  of  industry  in 

United  States,  6865,  6947. 
Big  business,  benefits  of  government 

supervision  of,  7079. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  6637. 
Biological  Survey,  services  rendered 

by,  7106. 
^  Birth    rate,    alarming    decrease    in, 

7048. 
Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserve,  part  of, 

restored  to  public  domain,  6700. 
Bookbinder  (W.  A.  Miller)   restored 

to  service  in   Government  Printing 

Office,  6783. 
Boston    agreement,    combination    of 

corporations  in,  7195. 
Boundary  between  Colorado  and  New 

Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  6937. 
Brazil,  courtesies  extended  by,  7060. 
Bribery,  crime  of,  should  be  made  ex- 
traditable, 6791. 
British    steamship    Eastry,    damages 

for,  6734,  6859,  7365. 
British  steamship  Lindisfame,  dam- 
ages for,  6934. 
British  schooner  Lillie,  damages  for, 

6730,  6824. 
Brownsville,     discharge    of    colored 
troops  at,  7329. 

R&port  on  disorder  at,  7347. 
Buifalo,      Pan-American      exposition 

creditable  to,  6675. 
Buffalo.  Dreservation  of  herds,  7013. 


Bureaus,  redistribution  of,  7229. 
Business  prosperity;  effect  of  laws  on. 

6645. 
Cabinet  officer  to  deal  with  commerce 

and  labor,  6649. 
Cabinet,  secretary  of  commerce,  with 

seat  in,  asked,  6716. 
Cables  damaged  during  Spanish  War, 

claims  for,  6824. 
Cable,  need  for,  to  Hawaii  and  Phil- 
ippines, thence  to  Asia,  6663,  6718. 
Cable,  Pacific,  provided  for,  6719. 
Calaveras   big  tree  grove,  preserva- 
tion of,  6859. 
Campaign   contributions,   publication 

of,  7106. 
Canal    across    isthmus,    benefits    of, 
6663,  6718. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  relating 
to,  6664. 
Canal,    isthmian,    expenditures    for, 
6730. 

Provided  for,  6718. 
Canal  Zone,  report  of  visit  to,  7305. 
Capital  and  Labor  discussed,  6715. 
Capital,  combinations  of.  6790. 

Organized,  problem  of  control  of, 
6895. 
Captains   of  industry,  achievements 

of,  6646. 
Careless   legislation   discussed,   7216. 
Carriages,  horses,  etc.,  maintained  by 

Department  of  State,  6862. 
Casualties  of  industry  exceed  those  of 

war,  7110. 
Census — 

Act  to  provide  for,  7178. 

Clerks  and  employees,  civil  service 
rules  to  apply  to,  7176,  7228. 

Office  should  be  permanent  bureau, 
6676. 

Thirteenth,  preparation  for,  7104. 
Charleston    Exposition,    commended, 

6675. 
Cheyenne  Indian  lands  disposed  of, 

6873. 
Chicago   customs   service,   examinenr 

of  tea  and  tobacco  added  to,  6971. 
Child  Labor  Law — 

Model,   for  District   of   Columbia, 
7036,  7090,  7342. 

Probable  enactment  of,  7189. 
Child  Labor — 

Investigation     of     conditions     of 
urged,  6898,  6983. 

Prohibition  of,  throughout  the  na- 
tion, 7342. 
China — 

Agent  appointed  to  rearrange  tariff 
duties  with,  6700. 

Agreement  with  the  powers,  6678. 

An    example    of    defenselessness, 
7149. 

Boycott    of    American    iroods    in. 
7010.  *  ^ 
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Commercial  Treaty  with,  6797. 
Evidences  of  friendship  for  United 

States  in,  7124. 
Exclusion    of    laborers    from,    rec- 
ommended, 6650. 
More    adequate    Consular    service 

needed  in,  7009. 
Open  door  in,  advocated,  6679. 
Plans  to  extend  American  trade  in, 

6915. 
Policy  of  America  toward,  6678. 
Safety  of  foreign  residents  in,  6678. 
Thaddeus    8.    Sharretts    appointed 
special  agent  in,  6700. 
China  and  Korea,  extraterritorial  sys- 
tem in,  6939. 
China  and  Mexico,  fixed  ratio  for  gold 
and   silver   money  for,   6735,   6787, 
6825,   6941. 
Chinese  immigration  discussed,  7009. 
Chinese     indemnity,     remission     of, 

7123. 
Chinese   laborers,   exclusion   of,   rec- 
ommended, 6650. 
Cities,    plan    to    make    Washington 

model  for,  6902. 
Citizen  Indians  in  United  States,  num- 
ber of,  6674. 
Citizenship,  laws  relating  to,  defec- 
tive, 6917. 
Civil  Service — 

Cause  of  removals  from,  7011. 
Commission  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments   to     appoint    unclassified 
laborers,  6707. 
Examinations,   instruction   by   em- 
ployees   of    government    forbid- 
den, 6970. 
Extension  of  classified  service  to 

District  of  Columbia,  6673. 
Laws  extended  to  employees — 
In  Executive  Department,  6893. 
In  Philippines,  6892. 
Of    Isthmian    Canal    Commission, 
6893. 
Beform,  extension  of,  6803. 
Merit  system  commended,  6672. 
Bules    governing    removals    from, 

6971. 
Sources  of  examination  questions, 

7010. 
Summary  removal  from,  6970,  6971. 
Claims — 

British  subjects,  list  of,  6858. 
Canadian,  for  reimbursement  of  cus- 
toms duties,  6857. 
Pamages  to  cables  during  Spanish 

War,  6824. 
William   Badcliffe,   British   subject, 
for  damages  sustained  at  hands  of 
mob  in  Colorado,  6866. 
Class  eonBcioosness   discussed,   7191, 
7810. 


Class  distinctions  among  Americans, 

6985. 
Cleveland,    ex-President,    death    of, 

6961. 
Coal  lands,  government  ownership  of, 

7038,  7100. 
Coast  defenses — 

Condition  of,  6927,  7284. 

Development  of,  7286. 

Increase    in    artillery    forces    for, 
7000. 

Gun-foundry  board,  7284. 

Endicott  Board,  7284. 

Number  of  men  needed  for,  6927. 
Coeur   d'Alene,   Idaho,   part    of    Ft. 

Sherman  reservation  granted  to,  for 

cemetery,  6953. 
Coffee     industry,     investigation     of, 

6731. 
Collection  by  foreign  nations,  of  pub- 
lic debts  owed  their  citizens,  7060. 
Colombia — 

Activities  of  Navy  in  waters  of, 
6741. 

Claims  of  citizens  of  United  States 
against,  6681,  6735. 

Claims  against,  6864. 

Isthmian  Canal  treaty  with,  6740. 

Treaty  with,  for   Isthmian   Canal 
route,  6806. 
Colorado,    boundary    between    Okla- 
homa and  New  Mexico,  and,  6937. 

Labor   disturbance    in,    report    on, 
6942. 
Colored  troops,  discharge  of,  for  mis- 
conduct, 7329. 
Combinations,  industrial,  necessity  of, 

7343. 
Combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 

7078. 
Commerce  and  Labor — 

Cabinet  officer  to  deal  with,  6649. 

Clearing  house  for  busineslsi  infor- 
mation, 6785. 

Establishment    of   Department    of, 
6784. 

Beport  of  Secretary  of,  6823. 

Beport  on  beef  prices,  6949. 
Commerce,  department  of,  need  for, 
6716. 

International,  promoted  by  corpora- 
tions, 6646. 

Secretary  of,  with  seat  in  Cabinet, 
asked,  6716. 
Commercial      relations      of      United 

States,  report  on,  6734,  6866. 
Common    carriers,    publicity    of    ac- 
counts of,  6978. 

Beceivers  for,  7342. 
Compensation  for  injuries  sustained 

in  government  employ,  7342. 
Confederate  dead,  care  for  graves  of, 

7006. 
Congress,  power  of,  to  regulate  mo- 
nopolies, unjust  discrimination,  over- 
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capitalization,  and  evil  practices  of 
trusts,  6712. 
Conservation  Commission — 
Objects  of,  7267. 
Beport  of,  7258. 
Conservation    of    natural    resources, 

7094. 
Constitution — 
Amendment  to — 

Necessary  for  income  tax,  7044. 
Authorizing    control    of    corpora- 
tions suggested,   6649. 
Relating  to  marriage  and  divorce 
suggested,  7048. 
Consular  and  diplomatic  reports,  6734, 

6866. 
Consular    officers    forbidden    to    act 
without   authority   of    Secretary   of 
State,  6704. 
Consular  regulations  amended,  6704. 
Consular  Service — 

Commercial    agents    recommended 

for,  6939. 
Economy  in,  6797. 
Improvement  of,  suggested,  7022. 
Inadequacy  of  law,  6673. 
In    China,   more   adequate   needed, 

7009. 
Qualifications  for,  6674. 
Consular    system,    improvements    in, 

suggested,  6913. 
Corporation  laws  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, absurdity  of,  6943. 
Corporations  and  trade  unions,  checks 

upon,  6974,  7072. 
Corporations.     (See  also  Trusts.) 
Accountability  of,  to  government, 

6974,  7072. 

Bureau  of,  establishment  of,  6784. 

Bureau  of,  investigations  of,  6901. 

Character  of  legislation  governing, 
6785. 

Combination  of,  in  Boston  agree- 
ment, 7195. 

Created  by  law,  should  be  controlled 
by  law,  6648. 

Federal  charters  for,  7079. 

Government  control  of.  7193,  7599. 

Group  of  laws  to  control,  7190. 

Honest,  need  not  fear  supervision, 
6785. 

Inadequacy  of  State  regulation  of, 

6975,  7073. 

International  importance  of,  6646. 
Interstate,  government  control   of, 

7038. 
Interstate    Commerce,    the    especial 

field  of  general  government,  6898. 
Latent  power  for  evil  in,  7216. 
Not  affected  by  tariff,  6712. 
Official  supervision  of,  6784. 
Overcapitalization     of,     discussed, 

6647,  6712,  6976,  7039,  7077,  7130, 

7132,  7139. 


Political  contributions  from,  7023. 
Power    of    Coftgress    to    reirulate. 

6647,  6712. 
Power  of  State  to  regulate,  address 
of  Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey. 
7135. 
Publicity  of  accounts  of,  7199. 
Publicity  of  methods,  6648. 
Regulation  of,  6711. 
Report  of  commissioner,  6935. 
Right   of,   to  hold   stock  in   other 
corporations,  7079. 
Corporate  securities,  protection  for  in- 
vestors in,  7079. 
Corrupt  leaders,  types  of,  7034. 
Cotton — 

Boll    weevil,    attention    called    to, 
6802. 
Beport  on,  6949. 
Country  life,  report  of  commission  on. 

7253. 
Contagious  diseases  among  animals. 

6948. 
Convict  labor  tinder  contract,  should 

be  done  away  with,  6650. 
Co-operation  of  federal  and  state  oflS- 

cials,  benefits  of,  7080. 
Copyright  law — 

Privileges  of,  extended  to — 
Cuba,  6781. 
Norway,  6954. 
Revision  of,  needed,  7011. 
Creek  Indians,  agreement  with,  6696. 
Criminal    action    against    evil-doers, 

7024. 
Criminal    laws,    revision    of,    ur&red, 

6918,7003. 
Criticism  of  judges,  7028. 
Cuba  and  Philippines,  thanks  of  Presi- 
dent to  Army  for  services  in,  6693 
Cuba- 
Commercial  reciprocity  treaty  with. 

6740,  6741. 
Copyright  law  extended  to,  6781. 
Duties  on  vessels  and  cargoes  from, 

suspended,  6690. 
Independence  of,  6660. 
Insurrection  in,  7056. 
Markets  of,  controlled  by  American 

producers,  6683. 
Our  duty  to,  6682. 
Peace    restored    under    provisional 

government,  7121. 

Prosperity    of,    under    occupation, 

7234.  ^         ' 

Provisional  Government  for,   7056. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  with,  6660,  6682, 

6717.  ^  y  ,  , 

Special    economic    concessions    for, 

6683. 
Statement    of    intentions    toward, 

7057. 
United   States   Naval   Stations   in, 

6742. 
Culebra  Island  placed  under  jurisdic* 
tion  of  Navy  Department,  6703, 
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Currency — 

Elasticity  in,  urged,  6715, 6914,  6989, 
7080,  7082. 

Emergency,  recommended,  7080. 

Integrity  of,  6787. 

Legislation  needed  to  secure  stabil- 
ity in,  7049. 

Should  be  responsive  to  demands 
of  commerce,  6654. 
Currency  System — 

Betterment  by  agreement,  6914. 

Weakness  of  discussed,  7198. 
Custom  House,  site  at  Ft.  Yuma,  Ariz., 

reserved,  67Q5. 
Dam  across  James  Biver,  in  Stone 

County,  Mo.,  7151. 
Bams  in  navigable  streams,  conditions 

of  grants  for,  7166. 
Davidson,  Francis  S.,  bill  for  relief 

of  returned,  6736,  6773. 
Deaths   due   to   industrial  accidents, 

7110. 
Debts,   public,   compulsory   collection 

of,  by  foreign  nations,  7060. 
Def  enselessness  of  China,  consequence 

of,  7149. 
Delays    in    court   cases,   remedy   for 

urged,  7209. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — 

^ivestigation   of   labor   of  women 
by,  6984. 

Investigation   of   child   labor,   by. 


Department    methods,    economy    in, 

7105. 
Dependent    children,    conference    on 

care  of,  7358. 
Description  of  work  on  Panama  Canal, 

7305. 
Disarmament,     result     of^     forecast, 

6922,  6993. 
Disaster  to  enterprise  common  to  all, 

6646. 
Discharge    of   colored    companies    of 

25th  infantry,  7329. 
Dishonest      business      methods      de- 
nounced, 7140. 
District  of  Columbia — 

Absurd  corporation  laws  of,  6943. 

Board  of  Charities  of,  6804. 

Care  of  orphans  in,  7361. 

Child  Labor  Law  for,  urged,  7036. 

Extension  of  classified  service  to, 
6673. 

Employers'     Liability     Law     for, 
urged,  6728,  6896,  6982. 

Factory  Laws  for,  6650. 

Industrial  training  in   schools  off 
7045. 

Inhabited  alleys  of,  6650. 

Model  Laws  for,  6983. 

Needs  of,  7356. 

Probable  enactment  of  child  labor 
law  for,  7189. 


Should  be  model  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, 6728. 

Truant  Court  for,  7035. 
Divorce  and  Marriage,  divergent  state 
laws  on,  7048. 

Statistics,  lack  of,  6942. 
Dominican  Bepublic,  export  of  arms 

and  ammunition  to,  forbidden,  6968. 
Drago  Doctrine,  statement  of,  7061. 
Drago,  Dr.,  speech  on  the  traditional 

policy  of  the  United  States,  7060. 
Duties    and    tonnage    on    vessels    of 

Panama  suspended,  6954. 
Duties  on  vessels  and  cargoes  from 

Cuba  suspended,  6690. 
Duties  with  China,  agent  appointed 

to  rearrange,  6700. 
Eastry,  British  steamship,  damages  to 

owners  of,  6734,  6859,  7365. 
Economic  policy,  prosperity  depend* 

ent  upon,  6652. 
Education,  National  Bureau  of,  pur 

pose  of,  7227. 
Education    of    negroes,    benefits    of, 

7032. 
Efficiency      of      wageworkers      com- 
mended, 6650. 
Eight-hour  day  in  Government  servicCj 

7035,  7208. 
Eight-hour  law,  extension  of  to  all 

Government  contracts,  7088. 
Elections — 

Bribery  and  corruption  in,  6990. 

Federal,  Law  to  punish  fraud  in, 
6917. 
Emergency    currency    recommended, 

7080. 
Employees,  Government — 

Forbidden    to    give    instruction    in 
civil  service  examinations,  6970. 

Highest     quality     of    service     de- 
manded from,  6650. 
Employees    of    Bailroads,    hours    of 

labor  of,  6982. 
Employers*    liability    for    accidents 

discussed,  7087. 
Employers '  Liability  Law — 

Constitutionality  of,  7087. 

For  District  of  Columbia,  6982. 

Judges,  opinions  of,  7216. 

New  enactment  of,  7189. 

Be-enactment  in  constitutional  form 
urged,  7126. 

Be-enactment  of,  7342. 

Shortcomings  of,  7036. 

Urged,  6728,  6896. 

Where  Government  has  jurisdiction, 
7087. 
Employers'  Liability  Laws  in  general 

discussed,  7206,  7208. 
Empress  Dowager  Frederick  of  Ger- 
many, sorrow  expressed  for  death 
•    of,  6680. 
Endicott  Board,  Beport  of,  7284. 
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Exigineers  on  plans  of  Panama  Canal, 

Pay  of,  6970. 
Enterprise,  disaster  to.  common  to  all, 

6646. 
Executive  Department — 

Civil  Service  Laws  extended  to, 
6893. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in,  urged, 
6990. 

Faulty  conduct  of,  6989. 

Employees  forbidden  to  urge  leffis- 
lation  for  increase  of  pay,  6703. 
Executive  Orders — 

Authorizing  the  issue  of  passports 
to  residents  of  insular  posses- 
sions, 6707. 

Consolidating  land  districts  in  Kan- 
sas, 6706. 

Consolidating  land  office  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  6704. 

Directing  display  of  flag  in  memory 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  6705. 

Directing  display  of  flag  in  memory 
of  Lord  Pauncef  ote,  6705. 

Enjoining  upon  government  offi- 
cials, neutrality  in  Busso-Japa- 
nese  War,  6892. 

Excusing  Federal  Employees  from 
duty  to  attend  dedication  of 
Spanish  War  Monument,  6706. 

Excusing  Federal  Employees  from 
duty  to  attend  funeral  of  Maj. 
Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  6706. 

Extending  Civil  Service  Laws   to 
Employees  of — 
Executive  Department,  6893. 
Ck)vernment  Printing  Office,  6893. 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  6893. 
Philippines,  6892. 

Fixing  rate  of  pay  for  certified 
pupils  in  navy,  6702. 

Fixing  rates  of  pay  for  good  con- 
duct in  navy,  6702. 

Fixing  rates  of  pay  in  naval  com- 
missary, 6700. 

Fixing  rates  of  pay  for  mess  attend- 
ants in  navy,  6702. 

Fixing  rates  of  pay  for  seaman 
gunners  in  Navy,  6708. 

Forbidding  Consular  Officers  to  act 
without  authority  of  Secretary  of 
State,  6704. 

Forbidding  Executive  Employees  to 
urge  legislation  for  increase  of 
pay,  6703. 

Giving  preference  to  veterans  in 
departmental  service,  6703. 

Granting  retirement  from  Bevenue 
Cutter  Service,  6708. 

Naming  committee  to  entertain 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  6703. 

Permitting  physicians  in  Indian 
Service  to  assume  private  prac- 
tice, 6898. 


Placing  Culebra  Island  under  joris-^ 
diction  of  Navy  Department, 
6703. 

Relating  to  appointment  of  unclassi- 
fied laborers,  6707,  6780. 

Belating  to  discharges  from  Navy, 

Beserving  Harbor  Island  in  Sitka 

Harbor,     Alaska,     for     Bevenue 

Cutter  Service,  6701. 
Beserving  land  in  Luzon,  P.  I.,  for 

naval  purposes,  6701. 
Beserving    land    for    experimental 

tree  planting,  6709. 
Beserving  land  in  Washington  for 

navy  target  range,  6706. 
Beserving   lighthouse   site   in   San 

Bernardino,  Cal.,  6701,  6705. 
Beserving    lighthouse    site    in    St. 

Nicholas  Island,  Cal.,  6702. 
Beserving    quarantine    station    on 

Miraflores    Island,    Porto    Bico, 

6708. 
Beserving  site  for  Custom  House  at 

Ft.  Yuma,  Ariz.,  6705. 
Beserving  site  for  Weather  Bureau 

at  Ft.  Yuma,  Ariz.,  6704. 
Bestorinff  to  public  domain  part  of 

Black  Mesa  Forest  Beserve,  6700. 
Withdrawing  Navaho  Indian  lands 

from  settlement,  6702. 
Executive  Service,  investigation  of, 

7189. 
Expenditures,  Economy  in,  enjoined, 

6654. 
Experiment   Stations    (Agricultural), 

report  on,  6733, 6861. 
Expositions — 
Alaska-Yukon    Pacific,    object    of, 

7052,  7103. 
Charleston,  commended,  6675. 
Jamestown, — 

Announcement  of,  6913. 

Inauguration  of,  6952. 

Commended,  7006. 
Lewis   and   Clark,  importance   of, 

6798. 
Louisiana  Purchase — 

Opened  at  St.  Louis,  6686. 

Significance  of,  6798. 

Support  for,  6675. 
Pan-American,  marred  by  assassina- 
tion    of     President     McKinley, 

6675. 
Factory  Laws  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 6650. 
Farmers'  and  labor  organizations  in 
conflict  with  Anti-Trust  Law,  7343. 
Farmers — 

Government  co-operation  with,  7047. 
Scientific  aid  for,  6727. 
Welfare  of,  discussed,  7046. 
Federal  activity,  examples  of,  benefits 
of|  7080. 
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Federal    Charters    for    corporations, 

7079. 
Financial — 

Legislation,  need  of,  7189. 

Operations    during    Administration 
of,  7199. 

Standing  of  nation,  7198. 

Statement  for  six  years,  7082. 

Stringency,    relieved    by    issue    of 
Panama  Canal  bonds,  7198. 

System,  legislation  desirable,  6715, 
6787. 

System,  reconstruction  of,  unwise, 
6716. 
Fine  and   conviction   of   New   York 

Central  Bailroad,  7026. 
Fisheries — 

Bureau  of,  should  include  Alaska 
fur  seal  service,  7230. 

International,  7229. 

Interstate,  7230. 

Salmon,  decrease  in,  7230. 
Forei^   mail  service,  unsatisfactory 

condition  of,  7107. 
Foreign  policy  of,  7230. 
Foreign    policy    must    depend    upon 

Army  and  Navy,  6921. 
Forests — 

National  money  value  of,  7303. 

Perpetuation  of,  through  use,  6656. 

Protection  of,  7265. 
Forest  preservation,  necessity  of,  7097, 
7219. 

Public  favor  of,  7005. 
Forest  Beserves — 

As   preserves    for    wild    creatures, 
6656. 

Fire  Protection  needed,  6656. 

For  Appalachian  region,  7190. 

Policy  stated,  6908. 

Protection  of,  6656. 

Value  of,  6656. 

Water  supply  conserved  by,  6657.  ^ 
Forest  service,  best  handled  by  Agri- 
cultural Department,  6910. 
Forestry,    Bureau    of,    recommended, 

6656,  6802. 
Fort,  Governor,  of  New  Jersey,  ad- 
dress on  power  of  State  to  regulate 

corporations,  7135. 
Fort  Hall  (Idaho),  reservation  opened 
to  settlement,  6687. 

Act    relating    to,    returned,    6863, 
6865. 
Fort  Marcy  reservation  ceded  to  City 

of  Santa  Fe,  6872. 
Fort  Sherman,  reservation  of  lands  in, 
6937. 

Part  of,  granted  to  town  of  Coeur 
d'Alene,    Idaho,    for    cemetery, 
6953. 
Fort  Sill  reservation  (Oklahoma)  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  6695. 
Freight  rates  in  connection  with  oil 

industry,  7293. 


French  citizens,  presentation  of  bust 
of  Washington  by,  6858. 

Fur   seals,   killing   of,   regulated   by 
Tribunal  of  Paris,  7063. 
Threatened  extinction  of,  7063. 

Gambling  in  stocks  and  securities, 
7132. 

Gambling  in  territories,  harmful  re- 
sult of,  7020. 

Game  protection,  legislation  for,  6724. 

Game  refuges,  importance  of,  6911. 

General  staff  and  general  board,  com- 
mended, 7069. 

Germany — 
Commercial  a^eement  with,  7122. 
Reciprocal  tariff  duties  with,  7283. 
Tariff  relations  with,  7122. 

Gold  and  silver  money,  fixed  ratio 
for  Mexico  and  China,  6735,  6787, 
6825,  6941. 

Gold  standard,  effect  of,  on  public 
credit,  6654. 

Government  control  of — 
Railway  rates,  7038. 
Beef  packing,  7038. 
Interstate  corporations,  7038. 
Pure  food,  7038. 

Government  employees — 
Compensation  for,  when  injured  in 

service,  7126,  7342. 
Eight-hour  day  for,  7208. 
Forbidden    to    give   instruction    in 
civil  service  examinations,  6970. 
Half  holidays  for,  7208. 

Government  printing  office,  civil  serv- 
ice laws  extended  to  employees  of, 
6893. 

Government  publications  discussed, 
6728. 

Government  right  of  appeal  in  crim- 
inal cases,  7023. 

Government  service — 
Merit  system  in,  6728. 
Union  labor  in,  6897. 

Government,  revenues  of,  6787. 

Grazing  homesteads,  size  of,  7004. 

Grazing  lands,  extent  of,  7096. 

Grain,  standard  for  grades  of,  sug- 
gested, 7093. 

Great  fortunes  an  incident  to  general 
prosperity,  6710. 

Great  Britain  and  United  States, 
convention  between,  6736. 

Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
war  between,  7061. 

Guam,  Governor  of,  ordered  to  re- 
lease Mabini,  6735. 

Gun-foundry  board,  purpose  of,  7284. 

Hague  Peace  Conference- 
Accedes  to  Monroe  Doctrine,  6664. 
First,  questions  left  unsettled  by, 

6991. 
Points  of  arbitration  agreed  upon, 

7118. 
Preliminaries  to  second,  7065. 
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Second,   powers   asked   to    attend, 

6923,  6991. 
Second,  called  by,  6991. 
Second  Peace  Conference,  7117. 
Conventions  agreed  upon,  7118. 
Patience  and  wisdom  of,  7120. 
Third,  provided  for,  7120. 
Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion— 
United  States  and  Mexico  first  case 

to  be  considered,  6718. 
Beport  of  case  of  United  States  vs. 

Mexico,  6731. 
Venezuelan    claims    submitted    to, 
6794. 
Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  6718, 
6731,  6993. 
Venezuelan  cases  before,  6941. 
Half    holidays    for    government    em- 
ployees, 7208. 
Hawaii — 

Aim  of  legislation  for,  6660. 
Condition  and  aims  of,  7051. 
Development    of,    discussed,    7018, 

7232. 
Fortification  of,  recommended,  7017. 
Leprosy  in,  study  of,  recommended, 

6921. 
Light-house  in,  6799. 
Taken  over,  6867. 
Need  for  cable  to,  6663. 
Needs  of,  6921. 

Steamer  connection  with,  7104. 
Health- 
Bureau  of,  legislation  to  strengthen, 

7104. 
Public,  protection  of,  7228. 
Hepburn  law,  money  needed  to  en- 
force, 7190. 
''Hermitage,"  the  home  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  funds  for  upkeep  recom- 
mended, 7104. 
Homestead  lands,  manner  of  drawing 

for,  described,  6878,  6885. 
Homesteads,  Uintah  Indian  lands  al- 
lotted for,  6956. 
Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Salvador, 

war  between,  7061. 
Honolulu    Harbor,    dredging    needed 

for,  6921. 
Honored   Americans,   natives  of  va- 
rious countries,  6915. 
Horses,  army,  care  of,  6722. 
Hospital     corps,     reorganization     of 

needed,  7000. 
Hours    of    labor    for    railroad    em- 
ployees, 6982,  7035. 
Humphreys,  Judge,  comments  on  de- 
cision of,  in  case  of  beef -packers, 
7291. 
Immigrants — 

Character  of,  desired,  6916. 
Educational  and  physical  tests  for, 
6651. 


Exclusion  of  immoral  and  anarch- 
istic, 6651,  7007. 
Sort  needed  for  American  citizens. 
6651.  ' 

Chinese,  discussed,  7009. 
General  subject  discussed,  7007. 
Immigration      laws,      unsatisfactory, 
6651. 
Need  of  proper,  6715. 
Immigration,  need  of,  discussed,  6788. 
Promoted  by  steamship  companies. 
7006. 
Inaugural  address,  as — 
President,  6930. 
Vice  President,  6638. 
Income    and    inheritance    taxes,    ad- 
vised, 7042. 
Becommended,  7083. 
Income    tax,    constitutional    amend- 
ment necessary  for,  7044. 
Indemnity,     Chinese,     remission     of. 
7123.  ' 

Independent    bureaus,    abolition    of, 

7229. 
Indian     agents,     qualifications     for, 
6802.  ' 

Beport  of  investigation  of,  6864. 
Indian  education,  need  of,  6802. 
Indian  lands — 
Devil  *s    Lake    reservation.    North 
Dakota,    opened    to    settlement, 
6882. 
Fort     Hall      (Idaho)      reservation 

opened  to  settlement,  6687. 
Cheyenne    Biver    Agency    disposed 

of,  6873. 
Navaho,    withdrawn    from    settle- 
ment, 6702. 
Bosebud  reservation.  South  Dakota, 

opened  to  settlement,  6875. 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota,  opened  to 

settlement,  6875. 
Sioux  in  North  Dakota,  opened  to 

settlement,  6882. 
Uintah,  opened  to  settlement,  6956. 
Indian  service,  physicians  in,  allowed 
private  practice,   6893. 
Bemoval  from  politics,  7225. 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  ad- 
mission as  one  state,  7020. 
Indians — 
Absorption   of,   into   body   politic, 

discussed,  6726. 
Citizen,  needs  of,  7014. 
Citizens  of  United  States,  6674. 
General  welfare  of,  6674. 
Individual     allotment     of     tribal 

funds,  6674. 
Progress  of,  in  civilization,  6911. 
Should   be    preserved   from    liquor 

traffic,  6675. 
Treatment  of,  as  individual  white 
men,  6674. 
Industrial  accidents,  deaths  due  to, 
7110, 
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Industrial    and    teehnical    education 

discussed,  7045. 
Industrial  disputes,  compulsory  gov- 
ernment investigation  of,  7089. 
Industrialism  the  dominant  note  in 

modern  life,  6895. 
Industry,  captains  of,  personal  equa- 
tion of,  factor  of  success,  6646. 
Inheritance    and    income    taxes,    ad- 
vised, 7042. 
Becom mended,  7083. 
Inheritance  tax  discussed,  7084. 

History  of,  7043. 
Injunctions — 

Abuses  of  in  labor  disputes,  6983, 

7027,  7086,  7128,  7213,  7342. 
Invoked  to  protect  the  union  labor, 

7213. 
Resort  to,  discussed,  7190. 
Inland    Waterways   Commission,    ap- 
pointment of,  7095. 
Innocent  stockholders,  used  to  shield 

law-defying  corporation,  7139. 
Inspection  of  meat  products,  7298. 
Instruction  in  civil  service  examina- 
tions by  employees  of  government, 
forbidden,  6970. 
Insular  Possessions — 
Central   Bureau   recommended    for 

all,  7301. 
Growth  of,  6799. 
Industrial  development  of,  7019. 
Singrle     administrative     head    for, 
7051. 
Insurance  Companies — 

Capital  accumulated  in,  6710. 
Government  supervision  of,  6986. 
Insurance    regulation,    measure    for, 
7290. 
Begulation  of,  by  bureau  of  cor- 
porations, 6901. 
International — 

Commerce    promoted    by    corpora- 
tions, 6646. 
Disputes,    peaceful    settlement    of, 

7119. 
Exchange,  report  of  commission  on, 

6941. 
(Law,  enforcement  of,  6922. 
Prize  court,  established  at  Hague, 

7120. 
Union  of  American  Bepublics,  pro- 
posed building  for,  6824. 
Interparliamentary  Union,  address  to, 
6891. 
Second  Hague  Conference  initiated 
by,  6923. 
Interstate    Business,    regulation    of, 

6712. 
Interstate  character  of  trusts,  6648. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
Authority  over  securities  issued  by 

railroads,  7342. 
Control  of  railways,  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  by,  7200. 


Efficiency  of,  impaired  by  delays, 

6979. 
More     power     for,     recommended, 

7129. 
Begulation    of   railroad    rates,   by, 
6977. 
Interstate  Commerce- 
Control  of,  vested  in  central  gov- 
ernment, 7202. 
Futility  of  State  control  of,  7193, 

7203. 
Need  for  control  of,  7193. 
Power  of  federal  control  of,  7199. 
Power  to  regulate,  6712. 
The  especial  field  of  general  gov- 
ernment, 6898. 
Interstate  Commerce  Law — 
Amendments  suggested,  7342. 
Effect  of,  on  railroads,  7038. 
Faults  of,  6655. 

Judicial  interpretation  of,  7217. 
Interstate    corporations,    government 
control  of,  7038. 
Inadequacy  of  State  laws  govern- 
ing, 7039. 
Interstate  industry  subject  to  regu- 
lation    by     general     government, 
6974,  7072. 
Interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  foods, 

regulation  of,  7012. 
Investigation  of  railroad  discrimina- 
tions, and  the  anthracite  coal  and 
oil  industries  urged,  7288. 
Irrigation  (See  also  reclamation). 
Benefits  of,  to  actual  settlers,  7004. 
Extension  of,  recommended,  7095. 
National  aid  for,  6724. 
Policy  of,  outlined,  6658. 
Projects,  success  of,  7004. 
Work  of  private  enterprise,  6659. 
Works  should  be  built  by  govern- 
ment, 6658. 
Isle  of  Pines,  political  status  of,  6739. 
Isthmian  Canal  (See  Panama  Can^l). 
,  Commission,  civil  service  rules  ex- 
tended to  employees  of,  6893. 
Beport  of,  6938. 
Convention,  text  of,  6816. 
Employees,  salaries  and  classes,  of, 

6894. 
Expenditures  for,  6730. 
Provided  for,  6718,  6816. 
Boute  across  Colombia  determined 

upon,  6806. 
Treaty   with    Colombia   for   route, 

6806,  6809. 
Treaty  with  Colombia,  6740. 
Isthmus    of   Panama,    revolution   in, 

6747. 
Italian  subjects  killed  by  mob  in  Mis- 
sissippi, reparation  for,  6731. 
Jackson,  Andrew,  funds  for  upkeep 

of  home  of,  recommended,  7104. 
James  Biver,  Mo.,  refusal  of  permis- 
sion to  dam,  7151. 
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Jamestown,  celebration  of  tricenten- 

nial  of  settlement,  6913,  7006. 
Jamestown   Exposition,  inauguration 

of,  6952. 
Japanese    Exposition,    invitation    to, 
7121. 
Postponement  of,  7234. 
Japanese — 
Fair  treatment  asked  for,  7055. 
Hostility  to,  discreditable,  7053. 
In    San    Francisco,    trouble    with, 

7364. 
Naturalization    for,    recommended, 

7055. 
Protection   guaranteed    by    treaty, 

7365. 
Baid  on  seals  of  Pribilof  Islands, 

7064. 
Social  and  commercial  growth  of, 

7053. 
War    with    Bussia,    neutrality    in, 
6868. 
Jews,    mistreatment    of,    in    Bussia, 

6925. 
Jones,  John   Paul,   determination   of 

burial  place  of,  6945. 
Judges,  absurd  /decisions  of,  7024. 
Criticism  of,  ^028,  7141. 
Increase    in    salary    recommended 
for,  7209. 
Judge  made  laws  discussed,  7213. . 
Judgments,  setting  aside  of,  on  tech- 
nicalities, 7025.  1/ 
Judicial  decisions,  criticism  of,  7212, 

7214.  v^ 
Judicial  district  for  Missouri,  act  for, 

returned,  6733. 
Judicial  opinions  of — 

Employers'  Liability  Law,  7216.  ' 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  12VJy 
Judiciary,   attackn   on    by   organized 
labor,  7209.^      , 
Defense  of,  7211.  ^ 
Justice,   miscarriage   of,    in   case   of 
beef-packers,   7291. 
Obstructions  to,  in  case  of  offenders 
against  the  Republic,  6918,  7003. 
Kansas,    land    districts    in,    consoli- 
dated, 6706. 
Korea     and     China,     extraterritorial 

system  in,  6939. 
Kosciusko,  statue  of,  to  be  erected  in 
Washington     by     Polish     citizens, 
6860. 
Labor  and  Capital — 
Anthracite   strike   commission,   re- 
port of,  6737. 
Discussed,  6715. 
Exemption   of   labor  organizations 

from  anti-trust  law,  7194. 
Understanding  between,  6899. 
Labor  and  Commerce,  Cabinet  Officer 

to  deal  with,  6649. 
Labor  and  Farmers'  organizations  in 
conflict  with  anti-trust  law,  7343. 


Labor — 

Benefits  to,  through  efficient  guid- 
ance, 6973,  7071. 

Bureau,  work  of,  6898. 

Commissioner   of,   report   of   Colo- 
rado disturbance,  6942. 

Conditions  for,  6650. 

Contract,  convict,  should  be  done 
away  with,  6650. 

Demands  of,  for  judiciary  legisla- 
tion, 7209. 

Disputes — 

Effect  of  investij^tion  of,  7036. 
Injunctions  in,  discussed,  6983. 
Successive   steps  for   settlement 
of,  7089. 

Disturbance  in  Colorado,  report  on, 
6942. 

Eight-hour  day  for,  recommended, 
6650. 

Hours  of,  on  railroads,  6982. 

Law,  child,  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia, urged,  7036. 

Of  women  and  children,  investiga- 
tion of,  7035. 

Organized — 
Attacks  on  judges  by,  7209. 
Problem  of  control  of,  6895. 

Organizations,  exemption  of,  from 
anti-trust  law,  discussed,  7194. 

Problems  discussed,  6898. 

Protection  of,  by  tariff,  from  for- 
eign competitors^  6649. 

Unions  and   combinations  of  cap- 
ital, 7090. 

Union,  in  government  service,  6897. 

Welfare  of,  discussed,  7205. 
Laborers,  Chinese,  exclusion  of,  rec- 
ommended, 6650. 

Exclusion  of  foreign  contract,  6649. 

(Unclassified)  to  be  appointed  by 
heads  of  departments  and  Civil 
Service  Commission^  6707,  6780. 
Labor  law,  child,  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, urged,  7036. 
Land  Laws — 

Commission  to  investigate,  6801. 
Beport  of,  6863. 

Changes  in,  needed,  6800,  7004. 

Prevalence  of  fraud  under,  7302. 

Becasting  of,  recommended,  7302. 
Land  Office,  receipts  of,  6800. 
Lands — 

Arid,  irrigation  of,  6658,  6724,  6801. 

Arid,   reclamation    of,    6658,    6801, 
6908,  7004. 

Coal,  oil  and  gas,  leasing  of,  7303. 

Desert,    frauds    committed    under, 
7302. 

Districts   in    Kansas   consolidated, 
6706. 

For  experimental  tree  planting  set 
apart,  6709. 

For  townsites,  reservation  of,  6874. 

Grazing,  illegal  fences  on,  7096. 

Qrazing,  control  of,  7304. 
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Held    by    executive    departm«ift8^ 

6739. 
Indiftn"*- 

'  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency  disposed 

of.  6873. 

Devil's  Lake  reservation,  North 

Dakota,  opened  to  settlement, 

6882. 

Fort    Hall    (Idaho)    reservation 

opened  to  settlement,  6687. 
Navaho,  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment, 6702. 
Bosebud  reservation,  South  Da- 
kota,   opened     to    settlement, 
6875. 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota,  opened  to 

settlement,  6875. 
Sioux  in  North  Dakota,  opened  to 

settlement,  6882. 
Uintah,    opened    to    settlement, 
6956. 
Mineral  and  coal  claims,  7302. 
Publie,  classification  of,  7266. 
Commission     to     revise,     recom- 
mended, 6725. 
Dishonestly  acquired,  6790. 
Becommendations  of  commission, 

6911. 
Beport  of  commission  to  revise, 

6947. 
For  home  builders,  6725,  6800. 
Fraudulent    entry    of,    exposed, 
7096. 
^^--In    Philippines,    disposition    of, 
6815. 
Bailroad  grants,  timber  on,  7303. 
Timber  and  stone  act,  harm  done 
by,  7302. 
Latin    American   Bepublics,    import- 
ance of,  7231. 
Laws  against  special  privilege,  group 

of,  7126,  7132. 
Laws'  delay,  consequence  of,  7029. 
Law       enforcement,       appropriation 

needed  for,  6790. 
Legislation,    ill-considered     and     vi- 
cious, 7216. 
Leprosy,     study     of,     in     Hawaiian 

Islands,  recommended,  6921. 
'Levees,  Mississippi,  government  sup- 
port of,  7005. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  proposed, 

6798. 
Library  of  Congress,  scope  of  activ- 
ities, 6676. 
Life-saving    efforts,    recognition    of, 

6896. 
Life-Saving    Service,    pensions    for, 

recommended,  7013. 
Light-house  reservation  in — 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  6701,  6705. 
St.  Nicholas  Island,  Cal.,  6702. 
Light-houses  in — 
Alaska,  6799. 
Hawaii,  tak^n  over,  6867, 


Lillie,  British  schooner,  damages  for, 

6730,  6824. 
•  Lincoln's  Birthday,  centennial  of,  set 

apart  as  legal  holiday,  6966.    \ 
Lindisfarne,  British  steamship,,  dam- 
ages for,  6934. 
Liquor  traffic,  Indians  should  be  pre-; 

served  from,  6675. 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition — 

Financial  reports  of,  6681,  6729, 
6732,  6736,  6740,  6771,  6825,  6857, 
6862,  6865,  6866,  6932. 

Opened  at  St.  Louis,  6686. 

Significance  of,  6798. 

Support  for,  6675. 
(Low  standard  of  morality  of  business 

concerns,  7197. 
Lynching,  prevalence  of,  7029. 
McKinley,  President — 

Assassination  of,  analyzed,  6642. 

Character  of,  6641. 

Murder  of,  announced,  6639,  6641. 

Sympathy  aroused  in  every  quarter 
of  the  civilized  world  over  as- 
sassination of,  6680. 
Mabini  (a  Filipino),  case  of,  6735. 
Machine    gun,    development    recom- 
mended, 7235. 
Malefactors,  wealthy,  methods  of  at- 
tack upon  administration,  7138. 
Manufactures     made    profitable     by 

tariff,  6713. 
Marriage  and  Divorce — 

Amendment  to  Constitution  needed 
to  control,  7048. 

Divergent  state  laws  on,  7048. 

Statistics,  lack  of,  6942. 
Martinique,  relief  extended  on  account 

of  disaster  to,  6680. 
Meat  inspection  law,  example  of  fed- 
eral supervision,  7080. 
Medals  of  honor  for  men  of  Army  and 

Navy,  6927. 
Mediation    in    war    among    Central 

American  Bepublics,  7062. 
Medical  Corps — 

Army,  enlargement  of,  recom- 
mended, 6935,  7000. 

Increase  of  recommended,  7111. 

Navy,  improvement  of,  7117. 
Merchant  Marine — 

Commission,  report  of,  7005. 

Discussed,  6653,  7005. 

Development  of,  6788. 

Disadvantages  of  American,  6653. 

Encouragement  needed  for,  6914. 

Foreign  markets  dependent  upon, 
6653. 

Objections  to  laws  for  encourage- 
ment of,  7049. 

Political  as  well  as  commercial 
benefits  of,  6653. 

Bemedial  action  called  for,  6653. 
Merit    system    for    Porto    Bico    and 
Philippines,  6673. 

In  government  service,  6728, 
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Message,  report  on  part  relating  to 

Secret  Service,  7238. 
Mexico — 
Extent  of  trade  with,  7124. 
Fair    and    courteous    treatment    of 

Americans  in,  7125. 
Interests  of  Americans  in,  7124. 
Joint  efforts  with  United  States  to 
restore  peace  in  Central  America, 
7125. 
Money  awarded  by,  through  fraud, 

returned  to,  6679. 
Weil  &  La  Abra  awards  returned, 
6679. 
Mexico  vs.  United  States,  first  case 
before    Hague    Court    of    Arbitra- 
tion, 6718,  6731. 
Mexico  and  China,  fixed  ratio  for  gold 
and  silver  money  for,  6735,  6787, 
6825,  6941. 
Midshipmen,  increase  in  number  of, 

7116. 
Midshipman,  title  should  be  restored 

and  naval  cadet  abolished,  6667. 
Miller,  W.  A.  (bookbinder),  restored 
to  service  in  Government  Printing 
Office,  6783. 
Militia  (see  also  National  Quard) — 
Laws  re|rarding,  obsolete,  6672. 
Beorganization  of,  needed,  6721. 
Mineral  fuels,  conservation  of,  7100. 
Mines,  Bureau  of,  recommended,  7104, 

7267. 
Miscarriage  of  justice  in  case  of  beef- 
packers,  7291. 
Mississippi    levees,   government    sup- 
port of,  7005. 
Missouri,  judicial  district  act  for,  re* 

turned,  6733. 
Mob  violence — 

Claims  of  British  subject  for  dam- 
ages sustained  by,  in   Colorado, 
6866. 
Expressions  of  opinion  on,  7030. 
Italian  subjects  killed  by,  repara- 
tion for,  6731. 
Possible  consequences  of,  7055. 
Monetary  system,  elasticity  in,  urged,    / 
6989,  7080.  J 

For  Philippines  and  Panama,  6941. 
Monopolies,    power    of    Congress    to 

regulate,  6712. 
Monopoly  of  water  power,  7157. 
Monroe  Doctrine — 
Adherence  to,  a  guarantee  of  peace 

on  this  hemisphere,  6665. 
Aims  of,  explained,  6664. 
An  essential  element  of  peace,  6994.  ^ 
Case  of  Santo  Domingo  under,  6997. 
Hague  peace  conference,  accedes  to, 

6664. 
May  force  international  police  duty 

on  United  States,  6923. 
Misunderstood   in   South   America, 
7058, 


Obligations  under,  6996. 

Beferred  to  in  general,  6805. 
Morality  in  business,  discussed,  7197. 
Morton,  J.  Sterling,  honors  shown  to 

memory  of,  6705. 
National   government   functions,   en- 
largement of  scope  of,  6894. 
National  Guard  (see  also  Militia) — 

Improvement  of,  7236. 

Becommendations  for,  6672. 
National  perils  in  modem  life,  6931. 
National  welfare  cause  for  congratu- 
lation, 6930. 
Nations,  right  of,  6922,  6994. 
Naturalization — 

Commission,  report  of,  7002. 

Frauds  in,  6789. 

Fraudulent,  increase  of,  6916. 

Of  aliens,  report  on,  6935. 

Of  Japanese,  recommended,  7055. 

Bevision  of  laws  needed,  6916. 
Navaho  Indian  lands  withdrawn  from 

settlement,  6702. 
Naval  Academy,  courses  of  study  in, 
7117. 

Suspended  cadets  restored  to,  6937. 
Naval  armaments,  limitation  of,  hope- 
!    less,  7113. 
(Naval    base    needed    in    Philippines, 

6806. 
Naval  cadet,  title  should  be  abolished 

and  midshipman  restored,  6667. 
Naval  Militia,  should  be  encouraged, 

6669. 
Naval    reserve    needed    as    auxiliary, 

6669. 
Naval  Station,  land  in  Luzon,  P.  I., 

reserved  for,  6701. 
Naval  squadron  dispatched  to  Turkish 

port,  6796. 
Naval  Stations  in  Cuba,  6742. 
Navy — 

Activities  of,  in  waters  of  Colom- 
bia, 6741. 

Additional  seamen  needed  for,  7002. 

A  strictly  offensive  weapon,  7114. 

Classification  and  pay  for  mess  at- 
tendants in,  6702. 

Composition  of  reserve  force,  6669. 

Credit  for  efficiency  of,  6667. 

Cruise  of  battleship  fleet  around  the 
world,  7237. 

Desertion  from,  denounced,  6684. 

Discharges  from,  6707. 

Efficiency  in  personnel,  7115. 

Efficiency  of,  an  assurance  of  peace, 
6666. 

Efficient,  best  insurance  of  peace, 
7117. 

Extra  pay  for  certified  students  in, 
6702. 

Extra   pay   for   good    conduct    in, 
6702. 

Four  battleships  a  year  needed  for, 
7147,  7236, 
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General     staff    recommended    for, 
6806,  7237. 

Orades  of  officers  discussed,  7115. 

Gunnery  practice  in,  should  be  un- 
ceasing, 6668. 

Historical  efficiency  of,  6666. 

Hospital  ships  for,  7237. 

Increase  of,  urged  upon  GongresSy 
6722,  7148. 

Lessons  for,  taught  by  recent  his- 
tory, 7001. 

Maintenance  of  standard  of,  7000, 
7067. 

Manoeuvres     and     marksmanship, 
6722. 

Necessity  of,  to  maintain  Monroe 
Doctrine,  6666,  6806. 

Needs    for    steady    upbuilding   of, 
6665,  6926. 

Not  for  harbor  defense,  7114. 

Personnel  of,  discussed,  6722. 

Progress  of,  commended,  6806. 

Bates  of  pay  in  commissary  branch 
of,  6700. 

Bequirements  of  in   case  of  war, 
7114. 

Surplus  of  midshipmen,  7116. 

Trained  men  needed  for,  6667. 

Target  range,  land  for,  reserved  in 
Washington,  6706. 

Worn-out  vessels  of,  7001. 
Navy    Department,    Culebra    Island 

placed  under  jurisdiction  of,  6703. 
Negro,  education  of,  benefit  to  whites, 

7032. 
Netherlands,  reciprocal  tariff  conces- 
sions granted,  6961. 

Text  of  commercial  agreement  with, 


Neutrals,  rights  and  duties  of,  defined 
at  Hague,  7120. 

Neutrality — 
Enjoined  upon  Government  officials 
during  Busso-Japanese  War,  6892. 
Proclaimed  in  Busso-Japanese  War, 
6868. 

Newfoundland,     reciprocity      treaty 
with,  6717. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  statehood 
for,  7020,  7229. 

New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  bound- 
ary between  Colorado  and,  6937. 

New    York    Central   Bailroad,  convic- 
tion and  fine  of,  7026. 

Nicaragua,  Norwegian  steamer,  claims 
of,  6826. 

North     Dakota,     Indian     lands     in, 
opened  to  settlement,  6882. 

Norway,  copyright  privileges  extend- 
ed to,  6954. 

Norwegian  steamer,  Nica:ragua,  claims 
of,  6826. 

Ocean  Mail — 
Extension  of  act  for,  recommended^ 
7108. 


Lines,  establishment  of,  7231. 
Service,  6788. 
Ocean  trade,  more  ships  for,  7362. 
Offenders   against   government,   diffi- 
culties of  prosecution  of,  6918,  7003. 
Official    secrets,   no    punishment    for 

divulging,  7003. 
Offices,    unnecessary,    abolition     of, 

6988. 
Oil  industry,  freight  rates  in  connec- 
tion with,  7293. 
Investigation  of,  urged,  7288. 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico,  boundary 

between  Colorado  and,  6937. 
Oklahoma,  statehood  for,  7103. 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  ad- 
mission as  one  state,  7020. 
Oklahoma,  Fort  Sill  reservation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  6695. 
Old  age  pensions,  suggested,  7206. 
Ordnance  Department,  claim  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Scott  against,  for  use  of  his 
sighting  system,  6826. 
Orient,  importance  of,  for  American 

exports,  6914. 
Overcapitalization — 

Evils  of,  discussed,  6647,  6712,  6976, 

7039,  7077,  7130,  7132,  7139. 
Power    of    Congress    to    regulate, 
6647,  6712. 
Pacific     trade,    possibilities    of     dis- 
cussed, 7052. 
Panama — 

Convention  with  for  construction  of 

canal,  6816. 
Duties  and  tonnage  on  vessels  of, 

suspended,  6954. 
Independence  of,  guaranteed  by  the 

United  States,  6815. 
List   of   political   disturbances   in, 

6810. 
Becognition  of  de  facto  government 

in,  6810. 
Bepublic,  constitution  of,  submitted, 
6862. 
Organization  of  government  of, 
6865. 
Treaty   with,   for   eonstruction    of 

canal,  7020. 
Correspondence  relating  to  revolu- 
tion in,  6747,  6809,  6825. 
Panama    Canal     (see    also    Isthmian 
Canal). 
Acquisition  of  French  title  to,  7348. 
Appropriation  for,  7022. 
Bonds,  issue  of,  to  relieve  monetary 

stringency,  7198. 
Commission,  7020. 
Description  of,  7305. 
History  of  executive  action  leading 
to  acquisition  of  zone  and  right 
to  build,  6827,  6857. 
Plans  of,  pay  of  engineers  on,  6970. 
Progress  of  work  on,  7100,  7231. 
Purchase  of  French  interests,  7020. 
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Beorganization  of  commission,  7100. 
Beport  of  eommittee  of  engineers 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Taft  to 
the  Isthmus,  7<}68. 
Beport  of  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, 7280. 
Boute,  history  of  negotiations  for, 

6808. 
Treaty  for  constmction  of,  7020. 
Type  of,  7020. 

Zone,  ceded  to  United  States,  6815. 
Sanitation  of,  7021. 
Pan-American     Congress,     advantages 

of,  6679. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  marred  by 

assassination  of  President,  6675. 
Pan-American    Bailway,    report    on, 

submitted,  6864. 
Panics,  National  Banking  Law  should 

safeguard  against,  6654. 
Parcel   Post,   extension    of    to   rural 

routes,  recommended,  7102,  7227. 
Parks,   National,   additions   to,   sug- 
gested, 6911. 
Control  of,  by  Forest  Service,  7224. 
Discussed,  7013. 

Yosemite,  given  by  California  for, 
7012. 
Passports,  authorizing  issue  of  to  resi- 
dents of  insular  possessions,  6707. 
Patents,  benefits  of,  to  extend  to  for- 
eigners, 6802. 
Pauncefote,   honors  shown   to   mem- 
ory of,  6705. 
Pay  of  engineers  on  plans  of  Panama 

Canal,  6970. 
Pay    of    seaman   gunners   increased, 

6708. 
Peace  and  war  discussed,  7065. 
Peace  at  any  price,  foUy  of,  6992. 
Peace — 

Attitude  toward,  6991. 

Based  upon  justice,  desirable,  7066. 

Conference,   at   Hague   accedes   to 

Monroe  Doctrine,  66C4. 
Conference,  at  Hague,  second,  7117. 
EiUcient   navy   best    insurance    of, 

7117. 
Efforts  of  Hague   conference   dis- 
cussed, 6992. 
Hopes    for    permanent,    based    on 

Navy,  7150. 
Not  desired  on  terms  of  ignominy, 

6666. 
On  the  western  hemisphere,  United 

States'  influence  for,  7062. 
Policy,  growth  of,  6664. 
Should  coincide  with  righteousness, 

7065. 
Strong  desire  of  American  people 

for,  6666.  ' 

The  right  of  the  just  man  armed, 
6666. 


United  States  Navy  guarantor  of. 
7066. 

With  justice,  the  goal  of  the  Na- 
tion, 6921. 
The    aim    of    civilized    nationSy 
6993. 
Pelagiac    sealing,    consequences    of, 

7063. 
Pension  Bureau —  » 

,      Eflaciency  of,  6911. 
I      Work  of,  6803,  7006. 
Philippines — 

Ability  for  self  government,  6928. 

Aid  for  soldiers  crippled,  and  fami- 
lies of  decreased,  in,  recommend- 
ed, 6662. 

Business  conditions  in,  6738. 

Care  of  army  in,  6947. 

Civil  Service  Laws  extended  to  em- 
ployees in,  6892. 

Coastwise  laws  governing  trade 
with,  7017. 

Commission,  report  of,  6732,  6861. 

Competition  of  products  of,  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  7017. 

Desertion  of  would  be  crime 
against  humanity,  6661. 

Disposition  of  public  lands  in,  6815. 

Education  in,  7016. 

End  of  insurrection  in,  6690. 

Improvement  in,  7015. 

Industrial  development  of,  6662, 
6800. 

Lower  tariff  or  free-trade,  needed 
for,  7050. 

Luzon,  land  in,  reserved  for  naval 
purposes,  6701. 

Misfortunes  in,  7015. 

Naval  base  in,  needed,  6806. 

Need  for  cable  to,  6663. 

Needed  legislation  for,  6663,  6799. 

Our  duty  and  problems  in,  6928. 

Peace  and  amnesty  for,  6720. 

Peaceful  condition  of,  7016. 

Policy  in,  6661,  6720,  6799. 

Progressive  self-government  for. 
6661,  6720. 

Public  servants  of  high  character 
needed  for,  6929. 

Beduction  of  tariff  on  products  of, 
7017. 

Belief  for,  urged,  6732. 

Scientific  survey  of,  6944. 

Self-government  for,  7051,  7232. 

Tariff  advantages  recommended 
for,  6930. 

Urgent  necessity  of  remedial  tariff 
for,  6737. 

Visit  of  Secretary  of  War  to,  7104. 

Welfare  of,  6661,  6720,  6799. 

Works  of  civilization  in,  7051. 
Philippines    and    Cuba,    thanks    of 

President  to  Army,  for  services  in, 

6693. 
Physicians  in  Indian  Service  allowed 

private  practicei  6898. 
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Polish  citizens,  statue  o^  Kosciusko 
to  be  erected  by,  in  Washington, 
6860. 
Political  contributions,  evils  of,  dis- 
cussed, 6990. 
From  corporations,  7023. 
Porto  Bico — 

Citizenship    for    people    of,    7051, 

7104,  7233,  7300. 
Civil     government     organized     in, 

6681. 
Forest  reservation  in,  6778. 
Governor's  report,  attention  called 

to,  6921. 
Landing  pier  for  harbor  of  Ponce, 

6733. 
Hiraflores  Island  in,  reserved  for 

quarantine,  6708. 
Needs  of  the  Island,  7051. 
Ordinances  for  railway  and  light 

companies,  6932,  6933,  6934. 
Ordinance   for   railroad  for,   6730, 

6825. 
Prosperity  of,  6720. 
Report  on  collector  of  customs  in, 

6860. 
Report  of  Governor  of,  submitted, 

6730,  6771.  6932. 
Report  of  visit  to,  7299. 
Telephone  line  for,  6732. 
Welfare  under  American  law,  6660, 
7018. 
Porto    Rico    and    Philippines,    merit 

system  of  appointments  in,  6673. . 
Portrait  of,  6637. 

Postal  Savings  Bank  system  recom- 
mended, 7102,  7226,  7346. 
Postal  Service — 
Abuses  of  second-class  mail  rates, 

6677. 
Remarkable  growth  of,  6677. 
Rural  routes  extended,  6677. 
Postmasters,   fourth-class,   protection 

of,  civil  service  laws  for,  7102. 
Post   Office,   increased   efficiency   in, 

6913. 
Post  Office  Department,  revenue  of, 

6723. 
Preachers      of      discontent,      harm 

wrought  by,  7033. 
Predatory  wealth,  acts  of  representa- 
tives of,  7135. 
Presidents — 

Assailants  of,  should  be  tried  in 

federal  courts,  6641,  6644. 
Murder  of,  cause  for  grave  alarm, 
6641. 
Pribilof  Islands,  destruction  of  seals 

on,  7063. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  committee 

to  entertain,  6703. 
Printing  by  government,  cost  of,  6728. 
Printing   Office,    supervision    of,   by 
executive  department,  7229. 


Printing,    extravagance    in,    pointed 

out,  6914,  6988. 
Prisoners  of  war^  American  citizens 

detained  by  British  authorities,  as, 

6681. 
Prize    Courts,    International,    estab- 
lished, 7120. 
Private  property  at  sea,  international 

agreement  to  protect,  urged,  6795. 
Prosperity,  dependent  upon  economic 
policy,  6652. 

Evidences  of,  6710. 

Of  average  man,  6646. 

Of  people  due  to  dominant  policy, 
6894. 
protective  system  discussed,  7083. 
Proclamations — 

Agreement  with  Creek  Indians, 
6696. 

Alexander  Archipelago  Forest  Re- 
serve, 6697. 

Amnesty  for  insurgent  Filipinos, 
6690. 

Announcing  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  6639. 

Announcing  death  of  ex-President 
Cleveland,  6961. 

Calling  Congress  in  extra  session, 
6780. 

Calling  Senate  in  extra  session 
6779,  6951. 

Calling  special  session  of  Senate. 
6967. 

Ceding  land  to  Woodward,  Okla. 
for  park,  6889. 

Declaring  neutrality  in  Russo-Jap 
anese  War,  6868. 

Disposing  of  Indian  Land  in  Chey 
enne  River  agency,  6873. 

Excusing  Federal  Employees  from 
duty  to  attend  dedication  of 
Spanish  War  Monument,  6706. 

Extending  copyright  privileges  to 
Cuba,  6781. 

Extending  copyright  privileges  to 
Norway,  6954. 

Extending  reciprocal  tariff  rates  to 
Netherlands,  6961. 

Forbidding  export  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  Dominican  Republic, 
6968. 

Fort  Sill  reservation  restored  to 
public  domain,  6695. 

Giving  Fort  Marcy  reservation  to 
city  of  Santa  Fe,  6872. 

Granting  part  of  Fort  Sherman 
reservation  to  town  of  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  for  cemetery, 
6953. 

Inaugurating  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion, 6952. 

Opening  Indian  lands  in  North  Da- 
kota to  settlement,  6882. 

Opening  Indian  lands  in  South  Da^ 
kota  to  settlement,  6875. 
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Opening  Indian  lands  in  Utah  to 

settlement,  6956. 
Opening  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition at  St.  Louis,  6686. 
Opening    to    settlement,    lands    of 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  at 

Fort  Hall  reservation  in  Idaho, 

6687. 
Beserving  Forest  Lands  in  Porto 

Bico,  6778. 
Beserving  lands  for  townsites,  6874. 
Setting  apart   centennial    anniver- 
sary   of    Lincoln's    Birthday   as 

legal  holiday,  6966. 
Suspending  duties  and  tonnage  on 

vessels  of  Bepublic  of  Panama, 

6954. 
Suspending  duties  on  Cuban  vessels 

and  cargoes,  6690. 
Taking  over  light-houses  in  Hawaii. 

6867. 
Thanksgiving,     6640,    6698,    6782, 

6889,  6964,  6969. 
Publicity  of  methods  of  trusts,  6648. 
No   harm  to   honest   corporations, 

6711. 
Public  Lands  Commission,  report  of, 

7096. 
Pure    food,   government   control   of, 

7038. 
Pure  food  law,  example  of  Federal 

supervision,  7080. 
Pure    food    legislation,    benefits    of* 

7225. 
Quarantine  law,  national,  need  for, 

6914. 
Quarantine,  Miraflores  Island,  Porto 

Bico,  reserved  for,  6708. 
Queen  Victoria,  sorrow  expressed  for 

death  of,  6680. 
Bace  hatred,  discussed,  7031. 
Bailroad  men,  character  of,  discussed, 

6980. 
Bailroads — 

Accidents  on,  discussed,  7086. 
Block  signals  for,  urged,  6982. 
Criminal  acts  of,  7025. 
Control  of,  by  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  7200. 
Control  of  rates  and  securities  of. 

7200. 
Discriminations    in    coal    and    oil, 

7287. 
Employees,  limited  hours  of  labor 

for,  7035. 
Federal    inspection    of,    suggested, 

7086. 
Government     ownership     of,     dis- 
cussed, 6981. 
Government   supervision   of  rates, 

urged,  6976,  7074. 
Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on, 

6982. 
Lawful  agreements  among,  7130. 


Bates— 

Equalitv  of,  desirable,  6655. 

Evils  of  rebate  system  of,  6977. 

Government  control  of,  7038. 

Maximum  and  minimum,  6977. 

Begulation  of,  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  6977. 

Bevision  of  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,  6902. 

Begulation  by  government,  7079. 
Safety  appliances  for,  urged,  6982. 
Securities,  authority  over,  by  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  7342. 
Shipments,  abuses  in,  6901. 
Supervision  of  accounts  of,  7190. 
Traffic  agreements,  need  of,  7342. 
Travel    on,    increased    safety    for, 

6897. 
Bebates  of  rates — 

By  New  York  Central,  7025. 

Evils  of  system  of,  6977. 

Criminal  character  of,  7025. 

Judge  Holt 's  opinion  of,  7025. 
Beceivers  of  common  carriers.  Attor- 
ney General  to  appoint,  7342. 
Beciprocal  tariff — 
Arrangement  with  Germany,  7283. 
Concessions    granted    Netherlands, 

6961. 
Concessions  granted  Spain,  6966. 
Beciprocity — 

Attention  called  to  treaties,  6653. 
For  Cuba,  urged,  6682. 
Handmaiden  of  protection,  6652. 
Treaties  advocated,  6714. 
Treaty  with  Cuba,  6717,  6740,  6743. 

With  Newfoundland,  6717. 
Bedamation  (See  also  Irrigation) — 
Arid  lands,  importance  of,  6658. 
Irrigation  as  means  of,  discussed, 

6658. 
Policy  of,  outlined,  6660. 
Service — 

Organization  of,  6801. 

Purpose  of,  7095. 

Work  of,  6908. 
Bed  Cross  Societies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, report  on,  6863. 
Bevenue  Cutter  Service — 
Island    in    Sitka   Harbor,    Alaska, 

reserved  for,  6701. 
Betirement  from  granted,  6708. 
Bevenues  and  expenditures — 
For  six  years,  7082. 
Need  for  readjustment  of,  6988. 
Of  the  government,  6787. 
Should  be  limited  to  actual  needs, 

6654. 
Bevolution    in   Isthmus   of   Panama, 

6747. 
Correspondence   relating   to,   6747, 

6771. 
Bevolutions  in  Panama,  list  of,  6810. 
Bifle   practice.   National   Board    foir 
promotion  of,  7Q70, 
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Bights  of  industrial  eombinations  dis- 
cussed, 7345. 

Bio  Grande,  distribution  of  waters  of, 
6737. 

Bisk  of  trade,  a  proper  charge  upon 
society,  7036. 

Boot,  Secretary,  address  before  third 
conference  of  American  Bepublics, 
7059. 

Boseerans,  Major  Gen.  W.  8.,  Federal 
employees  excused  from  duty  to 
attend  funeral  of,  6706. 

Bural  routes,  extension  of  Parcel  Post 
to,  7227. 

Bural  Free  Delivery  discussed,  6724, 
6798. 

Busso-Japanese  War,  enjoining  neu- 
trality in,  upon  government  offi- 
cials, 6892. 

Busso-Japanese  War,  neutrality  in, 
6868. 

Safety  appliances  for  railroads  urged, 
6982. 

Safety  appliance  law,  enforcement  of, 
6897. 
Discussed,  6728,  6803. 

Salary  of  judges,  increase  recom- 
mended, 7209. 

Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
war  between,  7061. 

Sanitary  convention  of  American  Be- 
publics,  report  of,  6737,  6823. 

Santa  Fe,  Fort  Marcy  reservation 
ceded  to,  6872. 

Santo  Domingo-^ 

Benefits  to,  by  American  collection 

of  customs,  6998. 
Creditors  of  to  be  paid  under  direc- 
tion of  United  States,  6950. 
Economic  condition  of,  6997. 
Belation  of  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  ease 

of,  6997. 
Treaty  with,  6950. 

Scientific  work  of  government,  co- 
ordination of,  7105. 

Scott,  Lieut.-Col.  L.  K.,  claim  of  for 
use  of  his  sighting  system  by  IT.  S. 
ordnance  department,  6826. 

Seals,  extermination  of,  by  barbarous 
practices,  7063. 

Seaman  gunners,  increase  of  pay  for, 
6708. 

Seamen,  needed  for  Navy,  7002. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  creation  of, 
asked,  6716. 

Secretary  of  State,  visit  of,  to  South 
American  Bepublics,  7058. 

Secret  reduced  rates  jfiven  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  7293. 

Secret  Service — 
Accomplishments  of,  7225.  7248. 
Amendment  to  act  criticized,  7225. 
Criminals  benefited  by  amendment 
to  act,  7225. 


Besolution  of  House  concerning  part 
of  message  relating  to,  7240. 
Beply  to,  7241. 
Besponsible  for  conviction  of  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman,  7226. 
Special  report  on  part  of  message 
relating  to,  7238. 

Securities,  issue  of,  should  be  super- 
vised by  government,  7194. 

Senate,  extra  session  of,  called,  6951. 
Special  session  of,  called,  6967. 

Sharretts,  Thaddeus  S.,  appointed 
special  agent  in  China,  6700. 

Shipping,  American.  (See  Merchant 
Marine.) 

Ships  for  trade  with  South  America 
and  the  Orient,  7362. 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  lands 
in  Fort  Hall  (Idaho)  reservation 
opened  (o  settlement,  6687. 

Silver  dollar,  redemption  of,  in  gold, 
6914. 

Slums  and  tenements  of  cities,  evils 
of,  6902. 

Smithsonian  Institution — 
Natural  custodian  of  art  objects, 

6914. 
Plans  for  improving,  6727. 
Work  of,  commended,  6676. 

Smoke  nuisance  in  Washington,  elimi- 
nation of,  7012. 

Social  problems,  the  result  of  indus- 
trial development,  6645. 
Of  cities  discussed,  6650. 

Socialist  party  teachings  based  on 
class  hatred,  7210. 

Soldiers'  Home,  supervision  of,  by 
War  Department,  7229. 

South  Dakota,  Indian  lands  in,  opened 
to  settlement,  6875. 

South  American  trade,  ships  for,  7362. 

Spain,  reciprocal  tariff  concessions 
granted,  6966. 

Spanish  War  Monument,  Federal  em- 
ployees excused  from  duty  to  at- 
tend dedication,  6706. 

Spanish    War    veterans,    address    to, 


Standard  Oil  Company — 

Competition  crushed  out  by,  7296. 

Secret    rates    given   by    railroads, 
7293. 
Standard    Oil   Trust,    efforts    of,    to 

shape  public  opinion,  7138. 
State,   Department   of,   growing   im- 
portance of,  7022. 
State  laws  on  marriage  and  divorce, 

variety  of,  7048. 
Statehood  recommended  for  Arizona 

and  New  Mexico,  7020,  7229. 
Statehood    recommended    for    Indian 

Territory  and  Oklahoma,  7020. 
Statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce, 

lack  of,  6942. 
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Stock  in  other  corporations,  right  of 

corporations  to  hold,  7079. 
Btock  Yards  at  Chicago,  report  of  con- 
dition of,  7296. 
Steamship  trade,  supervision  of,  by 

Interstate    Commerce    Commissioni 

6902. 
Steamships      bringing      immigrants, 

supervision  of,  6652. 
Strikes  and  lockouts,  record  of,  7037. 
Strikes,    compulsory    government    in- 
vestigation of,  7089. 

Becognition  of  legality  of,  7345. 
Subsidized  steamers  between  Europe 

and  South  America,  7362. 
Successful  dishonesty  in  business,  de- 
fenders of,  7071,  7138. 
Sugar   cane   experiments,   report    on, 

6949. 
Sympathy  expressed  for  death  of — 

Queen  Victoria,  6680. 

Empress  Frederick,  6680. 

President  McKinley,  6680. 
Taft,  Judge,  comment  of,  on  criticism 
of  judges,  7028. 

Cable  dispatch  from,  urging  need  of 
Philippine  tariff,  6737. 
TariflF— 

Concessions,     reciprocal,     granted 
Netherlands,  6961. 
Spain,  6966. 

Conditions,  investigation  of,  7189. 

Effect  of  on  manufactures,  6713. 

For    Philippines,    urgent    necessity 
of,  6737. 

General  acquiescence  in,  6652. 

Laws,  wise  time  for  revision,  7083. 

On  wood  pulp  should  be  removed, 
7099. 

Principal,  acquiescence  of  country 
in,  6713. 

Beduction  of  no  avail  to  cure  trust 
evils,  6712. 

Eeciprocity  with  Oermany,  7283. 

Belations  with  Germany,  7122. 

Bemoval  of,  from  anthracite  coal, 

•  urged,  6714. 

Bevision,  preparation  for,  7346. 
Taxes,  general  subject  discussed,  7042. 

Income    and    inheritance    advised, 
7042. 
Tea  and  tobacco  examiners  added  to 

Chicago  customs  service,  6971. 
Technical    and    industrial    education 

discussed,  7045. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies, 

control  of,  by  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  7200. 
Thanksgiving.     (See  Proclamations.) 
Thanks  of,  to  Army  for  services  in 

Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  6693. 
Timber  on  railroad  land  grants,  7303. 


Tobacco  and  tea  examiners  added  to 

Chicago  customs  service,  6971. 
Townsite  lands,  reservation  of    6874. 
Townsites,  manner  of  establishing  de- 
scribed, 6880,  6887. 
Trade  agreements,  encouragement  of, 

734d. 
Trade  unions  and  corporations,  checks 

upon,  6974,  7072. 
Trade  unions,  legality  of,  7345. 
Trade  Unionists  in  government  serv- 
I       ice,  6783. 
"T- Trade  with  the  Orient,  7362. 

Treaties,  reciprocity,  attention  called 
to,  6653. 

Advocated,  6714. 
Treaties,   with   Colombia  and   Cuba, 

6740. 
Treaty,     commercial,     rights     under 
Algeciras  Convention,  7062. 

Beciprocity,  with  Cuba,  6717. 

For  construction  of  Panama  Canal, 
7020. 
Tree-planting,  land  for,  set  apart  in 

Nebraska,  6709. 
Tribunal  of  Paris,  killing  of  fur  seals 

regulated  by,  7063. 
Truant  Court  of  District  of  Columbia, 

7036. 
Trust    companies,    subject    to    same 

supervision  as  banks,  7082. 
Trusts.    (See  also  Corporations.) 

Evils    of,    tariff    reduction    of    no 
avail  to  cure,  6712. 

Ignorant  legislation  against,  helpful 
to,  6647. 

Incorporated    in   one    state    to    do 
business  in  many,  6648. 

Interstate  character  of,  6648. 

Limited  control  of,  favored,  6648. 

Overcapitalization  of,  evil  of,  6647. 

Begulation  of,  by  States  impossible, 
6648. 
Turkey,  relations  with,  6797. 
Types  of  corrupt  leaders,  7034. 
Uintah  Indian  lands  opened  to  settle- 
ment, 6956. 
Union  label,  injunctions  invoked  to 

protect,  7213. 
Union  labor  in  government  employ, 

6897. 
Unions  of  wageworkers,  rights  and 

duties  of,  6650. 
United  States  influence  for  peace  on 

the  western  hemisphere,  7062. 
Unjust  discrimination,  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate,  6712. 
Venezuela — 

Blockade    of   ports    of,   by    Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  6794. 

Foreign  claims  against,  submitted 
to  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration, 
6794. 
Venezuelan  cases,  arbitration  of,  be- 
fore Hague  Tribunal,  6941. 
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Booserelt,  ThibOdOttr-Continued. 

Vessels  and  cargoes  from  Cuba,  duties 

on,  suspended,  6690. 
Veterans,  union,  gratitude  of  nation 

to,  6672. 
Vieksburg  National  Park,  naval  mon- 
ument for,  7104. 
Veto  messages  discussing — 

Civil  Service  appointments  in  Cen< 

sus  Bureau,  7176. 
Claims  for  damages  done  by  Army, 

6774. 
Desertion  from  Army,  6684. 
Desertion  from  Navy,  6684. 
Duplicate  legislation,  6772. 
Judicial  districts  of  South  Carolina, 

6772. 
Undesirable    army    officers,    6773, 

6774,  6775. 
Water  power  sites,  6777,  7151. 
Volunteer  soldiery,  reliance  upon,  in 

crisis,  6672. 
Wagework  ers — 
Efficiency  of,  commended,  6650. 
Bights  of,  discussed,  6896. 
Unions,  rights  and  duties  of,  6650. 
Welfare  of,  discussed,  6649. 
War  among  Central  American  Bepub- 
lies,  7061. 
Mediation   of   United   States   and 
Mexico  in,  7062. 
War- 
Between  civilized  powers,  decrease 

in,  6717,  6993. 
Evil  effects  of,  reduced  by  Hague 

agreement,  7120. 
Justifiable  under  certain  conditions, 

7065. 
Of  1812,  strong  navy  would  have 
prevented,  7067. 
Washington,   bust   of,   presented   by 

French  citizens,  6858. 
Washington  City — 

Civic  conditions  in,  discussed,  6902. 
Elimination  of  smoke  nuisance  in, 

7012. 
Plan  to  make  model  city  of,  6902. 
Washington  State — 

Xiand  in,  reserved  for  navy  target 
range,  6706. 
Water  Power — 

Monopoly  of,  fast  growing,  7154. 
Privilege   at   Mussel   Shoals,  Ala., 

veto  of,  6777. 
Bights,    basis    on    which    granted, 

7346. 
Site,  on  James  Biver,  Mo.,  refusal 
of  privilege  of,  7151. 
Water  Supply — 

Conserved  by  forest  reserves,  6657. 
State  control  of,  6659. 
Storage,  too  vast  for  private  enter- 
prise, 6657. 
Storage  for  irrigation,  6657. 


Waterways- 
Commission,  report  of,  7289. 
Commission,  support  of,  7189. 
Development  of,  7094. 
Improvement  of,  7222,  7264,  7346. 
Wealth,    accumulation    of,    an    inci- 
dental benefit  to  aU,  6646. 
Wealthy   malefactors,   difficulties   of 
conviction  of,  7085,  7091. 
Methods  of  attack  upon  administra- 
tion, 7138. 
Weather  Bureau  site  at  Port  Yuma, 

Ariz.,  reserved,  6704. 
Weil  and   La  Abra  awards  against 

Mexico  returned,  6679. 
Welfare    of    wageworkers    discussed, 

6649. 
Welfare,  public,  dependent  upon  high 

individual  character,  6973. 
West  Point  and  Annapoliel)  graduates 

of,  7068. 
White  House,  restoration  of,  to  orig- 
inal plans,  6729,  6739. 
Wife-beater,  corporal  punishment  for, 

suggested,  6905. 
Women,  labor  of,  investigation  of,  by 
Department    of    Commerce    and 
Labor,  6984. 
Employment    of,    in    Washington, 

6983. 
Employment  of,  discussed,  7090. 
Women  and  children — 

Labor  of,  investigation  of,  7035. 
Woodward,  Okla.,  land  in,  ceded  to, 

for  park,  6889. 
Wood  pulp,  should  be  relieved  of  tariff 

duty,  7099,  7346. 
Workmen's    compensation   laws    dis- 
cussed, 7087. 
Wrongs  of  other  nations  and  peoples,  J^ 
interest  in,  6925.  ^^ 

Yosemite  Valley  given  to  government 

for  park,  7012. 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  Custom  House  site  re- 
served at,  6705. 
Weather  Bureau  site  reserved  at, 
6704. 
JEtosebnd    Indian    Beaervation,    South 
Dakota,  opened  for  settlement,  6875. 
Bough  Biders,  referred  to,  6637. 
JEtound    Island,    assemblage    on,     dis- 

persed,  2585. 
Bound  Valley  Beservation,  Oal.: 

Allotments   of    land   to    Indians    on, 

4955. 
Payment    for    improvements,    4692, 

478L 
Beduction  of,  discussed,  5178,  5494. 
Bouses  Point,  N.  7.,  mentioned,  2859. 
]Etover,  The,  crew  of,  murdered,  3830. 
Bnatan    Island,     convention    between 
Great  Britain  and  Honduras  regard- 
ing, 2955. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Bum,  Bomanlsm  and  Rebellion.— At  a 
meeting  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884, 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  in  an  address 
favoring  the  election  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  described  the  Democrats  as  the 
party  of  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.  - 
The  phrase  was  immediately  taken  up  and 
used  to  alienate  many  persons  otherwise 
friendly  to  the  Republican  party,  and  as 
the  party  in  that  year  suffered  defeat  by 
a  very  small  margin  many  attributed  it  to 
the  utterance  of  this  alliterative  phrase. 

Bumaaia. — Rumania  is  situated  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  northeast  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  consists  of  the  eastern  ter- 
ritory of  Dobrudja.  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
northern  territory  of  Moldavia  between  the 
Carpathians  and  the  river  Pruth,  and  the 
southern  territory  of  Walachla,  between  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  river  Danube. 
These  territories  lie  between  43**  25'-48<' 
15'  N.  latitude  and  extend  from  22**  25'- 
29**  40'  E.  longitude.  The  political  neigh- 
bors of  Rumania  are  Russia  (Bessarabia) 
on  the  east,  Hungary  on  the  northwest  and 
north.  Servia  on  the  west,  and  Bulgaria  on 
the  south. 

Physical  Features. — The  country  lies  main- 
ly In  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  plain 
consisting  of  rich  pasture  and  agricultural 
land,  the  intermediate  region  of  the  vine- 
yard  and  fruit  districts  and  the  higher  slopes 
and  valleys  of  birch,  larch  and  pine  forests. 

The  Danube  enters  the  country  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hungarian-Servian-Ruma- 
nian boundary  in  the  extreme  west,  through 
the  Iron  Gates  between  the  Bnlkaus  and 
Carpathians  (Transylvanian  >  Alps) ,  and 
forms  the  southwestern  boundary  with  Ser- 
via and  the  southern  boundary  with  Bul- 
giria  for  nearly  300  miles.  The  *'Iron 
ates,**  so  called  from  the  numerous  rocks 
In  the  waterway,  have  been  rendered  nav- 
igable by  blowing  up  the  principal  ob- 
structions (see  European  Commission  of  the 
Danube  post).  The  Danube  flows  north- 
east and  north,  and  effects  a  confluence  with 
the  Sereth  and  Pruth  before  reaching  the 
Black  Sea  through  the  delta  of  north-east- 
ern Dobrudja.  Many  tributaries  Join  the 
Danube  from  the  foothills  of  the  northern 
mountains  across  the  Walachlan  Plain. 
The  Danube  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  in 
some  years  for  three  months.  The  climate 
of  Rumania  is  extreme,  with  Intense  cold 
and  fierce  summer  heat. 

History, — The  Kingdom  of  Rumania  has 
Its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  of  Walachla  and  Moldavia 
and  the  addition  thereto  of  a  strip  of  south- 
ern Bessarabia,  under  the  Treaty  of  Pari^, 
in  1856.  The  principalities  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  Turkish  Dominions,  but  for 
many  years  a  spirit  of  independence  has 
been  exhibited,  although  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  Sultan.  In  1850  the  Conventions 
of  the  two  principalities  met  at  Bucharest 
and  Jassy  and  elected  Prince  Alexander 
John  Cuza  as  ruler,  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte.  Prince  Cuza  reigned  from  1859- 
1866,  in  which  year  he  abdicated,  and 
Prince  Charles  Antony  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  was  elected  in  his  stead.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13.  1878,  the 
new  Principality  was  recognized  as  an  In- 
dependent State,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Dobrudja  was  recognized  as  part  of  the 
Principality.  Rumania  was  forced  into  the 
Balkan  war  of  1913.  and  at  its  conclusion 
acquired  further  territory  from  Bulgaria. 
King  Charles  died  in  November,  1914,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Ferdinand. 


Qovemment.—'Oii  March  14  (27),  1881, 
Rumania  was  raised  to  a  Kingdom,  and 
recognized  as  such  by  all  the  Great  Powers, 
the  Prince  being  crowned  at  Bucharest  on 
May  9  (22),  1881.  The  crown  is  hereditary 
in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
sollern-Sigmaringen,  and  by  a  law  of  March 
14  (27),  1889,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  nephew  of  the  King,  was  declared 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Rumania 
is  not  a  Balkan  State  and  took  no  part 
in  the  war  against  Turkey  in  1912-1913.  but 
secured  a  readjustment  of  her  southeastern 
frontier  while  Bulgaria  was  at  war  with 
Greece  and  Servia  in  1913. 

Under  the  Constitution  there  is  a  parlia- 
ment of  two  houses.  The  Senate  consists 
of  the  Heir-Apparent,  the  two  Archbishops 
and  six  Bishops,  and  the  Rectors  of  the 
Universities  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  w^ith 
100  senators,  elected  for  four  years  by  elec- 
toral colleges  In  each  constituency.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  mem- 
bers, elected  by  three  colleges,  the  first  and 
second  composed  of  direct  electors  on  a 
property  and  educational  franchise,  the 
third  being  formed  of  the  remaining  tax- 
payers, of  whom  the  illiterate  vote  indi- 
rectly, the  remainder  l>elng  direct  voters 
with  the  other  colleges. 

The  law  is  based  principally  upon  the 
Code  Napol4on,  and  the  courts  consist  of 
communal  and  circuit  courts  with  appeals 
to  the  sessional  courts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  Into  thirty- 
three  departments  governed  bv  Prefects, 
and  are  subdivided  into  sub-prefectures  and 
communes. 

Population. — The  population  may  be  esti- 
mated at  7,250.000  In  1913  (including  the 
population  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Bul- 
garia), and  of  this  total  over  0,000.000 
are  Rumanians  (Vlachs),  the  remainder  be- 
ing Jews,  Armenians,  Gipsies,  Greeks.  Ger- 
mans, Turks.  Tartars,  Magyars,  Servians 
and  Bulgarians.  The  Jews  and  Armenians 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  Vlach  or 
other  racial  elements.  The  Rumanian  lan- 
guage is  of  Latin  origin,  with  many  bor- 
rowed words  from  Magyar  or  Greek  sources. 

For  the  army  see  Armies  of  the  World. 

A'ary.— The  Navy  consists  (1913)  of  thirty 
vessels  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube, 
and  Includes  one  cruiser  of  5,000  tons  and 
six  gunboats ;  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
are  being  built  in  Italy.  The  Navy  is 
manned  by  140  ofllcers  and  2,200  seamen. 

Finance. — ^The  budget  for  1914-1915  pro- 
vided for  an  expenditure  of  the  equivalent  of 
191,877,000,  in  anticipation  of  a  revenue  of 
$04,062,000.  The  debt  in  1913  was  stated 
at  1,814.991,615  leu,  the  leu.  the  unit  of 
value,  being  equivalent  to  $0.19.3  United 
States  money. 

Production  and  Industry, — The  soil  of  the 
Walachlan  Plain,  and  of  the  lower  districts 
of  Moldavia,  is  among  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world,  and  the  productive  vineyards 
(176,452  acres)  had  an  output  of  21,855,614 

fiilons  of  wine  In  1911.  There  are  close  on 
000,000  acres  of  meadow  land  for  hay. 
The  Live  Stock  Includes  cattle  and  buffaloes, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  horses,  mules  and  asses. 
Since  1886  State  control  has  prevented 
the  further  depletion  of  the  forest  area, 
which  lies  principally  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys of  northwest  Moldavia.  Petroleum, 
salt,  lignite  and  brown  coal  are  found  and 
largely  worked,  salt  being  a  Government 
monopoly,  while  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
cinnabar,  cobalt,  nickel,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  china  clay  also  occur.  The  petroleum 
(and  ozokerite)  Industry  is  reviving,  and 
now  assumes  first-class  Importance.  Stone, 
granite,  and  marble  are  now  largely  worked, 
and  amber  is  found  in  valuable  quantities. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs,  and  some 
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Bnmanla — Continued. 

of  the  State-supported  spas  are  much  fre- 

3nented,  Baltzateshte  In  particular  being  a 
avorite  resort  for  invalids  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Railwaifs. — In  1010  there  were  3,765  kilo- 
meters of  line  open  for  traffic,  almost  the 
entire  system  being  State  owned.  There 
are  five  lines  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  boundaries  and  there  are  east-west 
lines  through  the  capital. 

An  International  Commission  was  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  with  en- 
larged powers  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
(1878)  for  the  control  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube.  The  Commission  exercises 
sovereign  powers  over  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  the  headquarters  being  at  Galats. 
The  cost  of  administration  Is  met  by  dues 
and  amounts  to  about  £60,000  annually.  A 
large  dock  has  been  opened  (1892)  at 
Braila,  and  the  Iron  Gates  were  rendered 
navigable  in  1896  by  the  destruction  of  the 
dangerous  rocks  In  the  waterway. 

Entrance  into  European  War. — The  ques- 
tion of  Rumanians  entry  into  the  war  was 
settled  Aug.  28.  1916,  when  a  note  de- 
claring that  Rumania  from  9  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  27,  considered  herself  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary  was 
presented  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister  by  the  Rumanian  Minister  at 
Vienna. 

According  to  the  note  the  persecution  of 
Rumanians  by  Austro-Hungarian  officials 
was  alleged,  and  it  was  charged  that  agree- 
ments which  existed  between  Rumania  and 
the  former  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
had  been  broken  In  letter  and  spirit  from 
the  time  Germany  and  Austria  entered  the 
war.  Italy,  the  declaration  said,  was  obliged 
to  detach  herself  from  Austria  and  Ger* 
many. 

In  conclusion,  the  communication  set  forth 
as  follows  the  motives  in  compelling  Ru- 
mania to  enter  the  war : 

First — The  Rumanian  population  In  Aus- 
trian territories  is  exposed  to  the  hasards  of 
war  and  of  invasion. 

Second — Rumania  believes  that  by  inter- 
vening she  can  shorten  the  world  war. 

Third — Rumania  places  herself  on  the  side 
of  those  Powers  which  she  believes  can  as* 
slst  her  most  efficaciously  in  realizing  her 
national  ideal. 

An  official  statement  Issued  In  Berlin  said : 
"After  Rumania,  as  already  reported,  dis- 
gracefully broke  treaties  concluded  with 
Austria- Hungary  and  Germany  she  declared 
war  yesterday  against  our  ally.  The  Im- 
perial German  Minister  to  Rumania  has  re- 
ceived instructions  to  request  his  passports 
and  to  declare  to  the  Rumanian  Government 
that  Germany  now  likewise  considers  herself 
at  war  with  Rumania.** 

The  entrance  of  Rumania  into  the  Euro- 
pean War  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  tragedies  of  the  conflict.  Facing 
the  German  charge  of  treachery  but  a  feeble 
resistance  was  made  to  the  advancing  Teu- 
ton armies,  and  within  six  months  the  en- 
tire country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Central  powers. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. — The  value 
of  merchandise  Imported  Into  Rumania 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1913 
was  $2,417,591,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$348,481  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of 
$2,069,110  In  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Bnmanla: 

Consular  convention  with,  4622,  4627. 

Beferred  to,  4757. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  3989,  3994. 


Independence  of,  announced,  4562. 
Persecution    of    Israelites    in,    4017, 

4121,  4122. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  regarding,  4667. 
Treaty  with,  4658. 

Bumania,  Treaties  with.  (For  details 
of  the  consular  convention  of  1881  see 
Consular  Conventions.) 

Bnral  Credits.    (See  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.) 

Bill  for  creation  of,  deferred,  8018. 

System  of,  recommended,  7908. 
Bural  Free  Delivery.  (See  Postoffice.) 
Bussla.— The  Russian  Empire,  which  cov- 
ers nearly  eight  and  a  half  million  square 
miles  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  ex- 
tends from  the  west  limits  of  Poland,  in 
17^  E.  longitude,  to  East  Cape,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Continent  of  Asia,  In  lOl"" 

E.  (169*  W.)  longitude,  and  from  Cape 
Chelyuskin,  in  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  (77'' 
40'  N.  latitude),  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 35**  N.  latitude.  Of  this  vast  area  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Barents  Sea ;  on  the  west  by  Scandina- 
via, the  Gulf  of  Bothuia  and  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  by  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empires  and  Rumania ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus: 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

European  Russia  has  an  area  exceeding 
2.000,000  square  miles,  and  is  1,700  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  1,400  miles  from 
east  to  west.  Asiatic  Russia  has  an  area 
of  close  on  6,500,000  square  miles,  and  is 
4,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  2,400 
miles  from  north  to  south  (from  the  Itara 
Sea  to  the  Pamir  boundary). 

In  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  the  Karlo, 
East  Kvarken  and  Aland  Islands  of  Fin- 
land :  Dag5  and  Osel  in  the  Baltic ;  Novava 
Zemlya,  Kolguyev  and  Valgach,  in  the 
Barents  Sea;  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
Bear  Islands,  and  Wrangel  Land,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Commander  Islands  off 
Kamchatka  ;  and  the  Shantar  Islands  and 
the  northern  part  af  Sakhalin,  In  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk. 

Physical  Features. — European  Russia  con- 
sists of  a  vast  plain,  the  eastern  Low- 
land of  Europe,  between  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  Caucasus  of  the  east  and 
south  and  the  Carpathians  of  the  south- 
west. The  Ural  Mountains,  which  divide 
the  Continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
extend  from  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
culminate  in  TuUposs-ls  (5,400  feet),  but 
the  Caucasus,  -  which  run  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Caspian,  reach  to  18.526  feet  in 
Mount  Elburz  and  16,546  feet  in  Mount 
Kazbek. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  enclosed  by  mountain 
ransres  within  which  He  the  Plains  of  Tur- 
kestan and  Siberia.  The  principal  rivers 
of  European  Russia  are  the  Volga.  Don, 
Dnieper,  Bug  and  Dniester,  the  Vistula, 
Nlemen  and  Duna.  the  Neva.  Onega.  Dvina 
and  Mezen,  and  the  Pechora.  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia contains  the  four  great  rivers,  Ob,  Ye- 
nisei. Lena,  and  Amur.  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces  contain  innumerable  lakes, 
Ladoga  being  the  largest  lake  of  Europe. 

The  climate  of  European  Russia  is  typi- 
cal of  the  most  extreme  Continental  con- 
ditions, Moscow  havlna:  a  winter  tempera- 
ture of  12°  F.,  while  the  summer  tempera- 
ture of  the  eastern  portion   Is  above  68* 

F.  At  Verkhoyansk  the  soil  has  been 
found  to  be  permanently  frozen  to  a  depth 
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of  nearly  400  feet,  althou^b  the  sammer 

mean  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of 

Pads. 

HUtory.—The  rast  Rnaalan  Smplre  la  the 
outcome  of  the  Taardom  of  Muacovy,  found- 
ed In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Ivan  the  Great,  of  the  houae  of  Rurik. 
who  reigned  from  1462  to  1506,  and  enlarged 
the  Principality  of  Moacow  into  an  auto- 
cratic kingdom  over  a  wide  territory.  In 
1613  the  throne  paaaed  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  house,  Michael  Romanov 
(1618-1645)  being  elected  Taar  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Since  the  accession  of 
the  Romanovs  the  boundaries  of  the  Em- 
pire have  been  constantly  extended.  Little 
Russia,  or  the  Ukraine,  was  annexed  in 
1667,  and  under  Peter  the  Great  (1689- 
1725)  an  outlet  was  acquired  on  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  capture  of  Abot  from  the  Turkic 
and  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  part  of  Fin- 
land were  captured  from  the  Swedes.  The 
capital  was  transferred  from  Moscow  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  1711,  and  Peter  the 
Great  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of** All  Rue* 
sia.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Empire  extended  from  Courland 
to  the  Urals,  and  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Roe> 
sian  rule  was  extended  over  the  basin  of 
the  Amur  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Chinese  Turkestan,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  the  present  limits 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Asiatic  Plateau,  were  pre- 
vented from  spreading  to  the  Tellow  Sea 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1004'190S. 

(See  also  European  War  of  1014.) 

Oovemment. — ii*rom  the  establishment  of 
the  Priacipallty  of  Moscow,  which  became 
the  dominant  force  in  Russian  affairs  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Tartar  rule  (1238- 
1462),  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  government  of  Rusiiia  was  an 
unlimited  autocracy.  Certain  reforms  were 
introduced  from  time  to  time.  Serfdom 
was  abolished  in  1861,  and  elective  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  assemblies  were  cre- 
ated In  1864-1870,  while  the  legal  system 
was  purged  of  many  of  its  gravest  abuses^ 
The  unsuccessful  termination  of  tbe  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1004-1905  led  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  national  feeling  in  favor  of 
representative  instltutlona,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 17  (30).  1905,  the  Tsar  Issued  a  mani- 
festo promising  a  constitution.  In  1906 
tbe  "Imperial  Duma*'  was  opened  by  the 
Tsar,  but  Its  demands  were  regarded  as 
excessive,  and  It  was  dissolved.  The  sec- 
ond Duma  (1907)  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
and  before  the  third  Duma  was  elected  the 
franchise  and  methods  of  representation 
were  modified.  The  third  Duma  was  elected 
on  Nov.  1  (14),  1907,  for  fl\'e  years,  and 
has  proved  to  be  less  revolutionary  in  char- 
acter than   its  predecessors. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Romanov-Holsteln-Gottorp.  The  Emperor 
must  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
must  not  wear  a  crown  Involving  residence 
outside  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Empire.  But 
the  Imperial  theory  that  limits  set  to  the 
power  of  the  crown  by  Imperial  concession 
may  be  revoked  by  imperial  decree  scarcely 

iustlfles  the  term  "Constitutional  Monarchy.^* 
lany  topics  are  withheld  from  discussion 
by  the  legislature,  so  that  parliamentary 
government  is  far  from  complete,  while 
the  franchise  is  highly  restricted,  elections 
to  the  Duma  are  indirect,  and  ministers  are 
responsible  not  to  the  legislature  but  to  the 
Tsar.  Ruler:  NIcholac  tl.  Alexandrovltch, 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  tbe  Russlas, 
Tsar  of  Moscow,  Kiev,  Vladimir,  Novgo- 
rod, Kazan.  Astrakhan.  Poland.  Siberia. 
Tauric  Chersonese,  and  of  Georgia,  Lord  of 


Pskov,  Grand  Duke  of  Smolensk*  Lithuania, 
Volhynia,  Podoiia  and  Finland,  etc. ;  born 
at  St.  Petersburg,  May  6  (10),  1868;  came 
to  the  throne  Oct.  20  (Nov.  2),  1894. 

By    Imperial    rescript  of  Oct.    17    (30). 

1905,  the  Emperor  declared  his  Intention  of 
sharing  the  legislative  power  with  an  elected 
national  assembly,  or  Imperial  Duma,  and 
by  a  proclamation  of  Feb.  20   (March  5), 

1906,  tbe  Council  of  the  Empire  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Duma,  as  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber. The  Council  of  the  Empire  consists 
of  ninety-eight  members  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  ntnetv-elgbt  members  elected 
by  various  bodies  for  nine  years  and  one- 
third  renewable  triennially  (six  are  elected 
by  orthodox  clergy,  forty  by  provincial  as- 
semblies, sixt^een  by  landowners,  eighteen 
by  the  nobility,  six  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  universities,  and  twelve  by 
commercial  and  industrial  corporations!. 
The  judicial  system  consists  of  four  sets  of 
tribunals  and  a  supreme  court.  (For  the 
army  see  Armies  of  the  World  and  for  the 
navy  see  Navies  of  the  World.) 

UUBA  ASD  POPCLATZOX 

Area  in  Population 

Divisions                  English  Jan.  1  (14) 

SqTMilas  1912 
European  Runia  (the  50 

Provinces) 1362.524  122,550,700 

Poknd 40,018  12,776,100 

Finland 144,178  3,140,100 

Caucasia 180,703  12,288,100 

CentrBlAsiA 1,325,530  10,727,000 

Siberia 4,786,730  9.577,800 

Inland  Sees  and  Lakes. . . .     317,468  

Khivm  (Khiva) 26.028  800,000 

Bokhara  (Bokhara) 78.524        1,500,000 

Total 8,770,703    173,359,900 

ffducalfofi.— There  are  universities  at  St. 
Petersburg  (with  9,000  students)  and  at 
Moscow,  with  the  modem  Shanlavski  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  and  at  Kasan,  Kiev, 
Kharkov,  Odessa,  Saratov,  Tomsk.  Warsaw, 
and  Yurlev,  with  a  total  of  about  41,000 
students. 

Production  and  Industry, — ^The  land  area 
of  the  Russian  Empire  is  estimated  at 
5.300,000,000  English  statute  acres,  of 
which  about  70  per  cent  is  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, 20  per  cent  is  covered  with  forests, 
and  10  per  cent  is  cultivated  land.  The 
total  area  under  cereals,  potatoes,  etc.,  in 
1912  was  861.045.636  acres.  The  number 
of  live  stock  in  1912  was :  Cattle,  48.896,- 
000;  sheep  and  lambs,  and  goats,  74.066,- 
OOO:   pigs.   13.508.000;  horses.    33.169.000. 

The  area  of  woods  and  forests  is  esti- 
mated at  close  on  1.000,000.000  acres.  Of 
the  total  area  about  60.000.000  acres  are 
under  exploitation,  yielding  a  net  profit  to 
tbe  State  in  1909  of  46.000,000  roubles. 
The  fisheries  are  an  important  Industry,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  fast  days  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  calendar. 

Tbe  Obdorsk  and  Ural  Mountains  con- 
tain great  mineral  riches,  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  tbe  mining  and  metallic  in- 
dustries, producing  gold,  platinum,  copper 
and  iron  of  very  superior  quality.  Silver, 
gold   and    lead  are  also  obtained   In  large 

auantltles  from  the  mines  in  the  Altai 
lountalns.  Among  the  non-metallic  min- 
erals are  petroleum,  coal,  rock-salt,  mar- 
ble and  kaolin  or  china  clay.  Russia  Is  now 
the  largest  producer  of  petroleum  In  the 
world,  the  output  amounting  to  530,000.000 
poods  (of  tblrty-slx  pounds)  in  1910  and 
to  515.020.000  poods  in  1911.  An  immense 
bed  of  coal,  botn  steam  and  anthracite,  and 
apparently  Inexhaustible,  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  basin  of  the  Donets  (between 
the  rivers  Doneta  and  Dnieper).    The  coal 
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output  for  the  wbole  of  Russia  In  1911 
was  1,420,160,000  poods  (62  «  1  ton).  Other 
mineral  products  In  1910  were  sold  ore 
fschllch),  producing  8.606  poods  of  pure 
gold,  platinum  335  poods,  plg)ron(  171,000,- 
OOO  poods  In  1908),  steel  aud  rails  (2,000,- 
000  tons  In  1906),  copper  (14,401.000 
poods  In  1907),  ana  quicksilver  (325  tons 
In   1904).  ^    ^         , 

In  1910  the  number  of  factories  and 
works  of  aU  kinds  open  was  32,603,  em- 
plojlng  2,080,896  hands.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cottons,  flax  and  silk, 
sugar,  distilling  (a  Government  monopoly) 
and  brewing,  tanning,  shoes  and  gloves,  fur- 
niture, paper,  flour,  tobacco  and  hemp. 
Other  carving,  metalwork,  etc.,  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  Is  now  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale.  The  Imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  raw  materials  and  machinery j 
the  exports  are  malnlv  food  products  and 
minerals.  Home  manufactures  are  protected 
by  prohibitive  duties  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles, but  their  development  awaits  cheaper 
fuel  and  Improved  transport  services. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Internal  trade  Is  car- 
ried on  by  Itinerant  vendors,  but  the 
J»rinclpal  agency  Is  the  fair,  over  16,000 
airs  being  held  annually,  of  which  86 
per  cent  are  In  European  Russia.  ^,The 
largest  and  most  famous  is  that  of  Mjui- 
Novgorod,  with  a  turnover  of  some  200,- 
000.000  roubles,  other  large  ^  fairs  being 
held  at  Irbit,  Kharkov,  and  Menzellnsk  in 
European  Russia,  and  at  Omsk  and  Ishim 

Finance.— The  budget  for  1914  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  3.668.261.499  roubles. 
The  national  debt  of  the  empire  was  stated 
on  Jan.  1,  1914,  as  8.811.380,139  roubles. 
The  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of 
Russia  was  1.673,577,241  roubles.  The  free 
balance  In  the  Treasury  Jan.  1,  1913,  was 
434.000,000  roubles.  The  rouble,  the  unit 
of  value,  consists  of  100  kopecks,  and  la 
equivalent  to  $0.31,5  United  States  money. 

/toiZway*.— The  total  length  of  lines  open 
for  regular  traffic  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  was  46,- 
839  miles  (Russian  Government  29,316 
miles,  private  companies  14,006  miles.  Flu- 
laud  2.347  miles.  Eastern  China  Railway 
1.079  miles).  Exclusive  of  Finland  (g.  v.\ 
there  are  in  European  Russia  about  150,000 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  and 
lakes.  In  Asiatic  RuM»a  there  are  85,000 
miles  of  waterway,  of  which  20,000  miles 
are  navigable.  Some  175,000  persons  are 
engaged  In  the  traflic. 

Shipping,— The  sea-golng  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine on  Jan.  1,  1913,  consisted  of  716 
steamers  (790,076  tons)  and  500  sailing 
Tessels  (184.105  tons),  the  steam  fleet  be- 
ing valued  at  £15,300.000  and  the  sailing 
fleet  at  £1,700,000.  Steam  fleet  was  manned 
by  17.157  persons,  the  sailing  ships  by  12,- 
833  persons. 

C»fe«.— Capital,  St.  Petersburg  (name 
ordered  changed  to  Petrograd  during  the 
war  with  Germany  in  1914),  on  the  Neva. 
Estimated  population  (1913),  2,018,596.  In 
1910  there  were  In  the  Russian  Empire 
25  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  100,- 
000  (European  Russia  20,  Asiatic  Russia 
6).  69  with  a  population  between  50,000  and 
100.000  (European  Russia  46,  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia 13),  and  63  with  a  population  between 
80.000   and    50.000. 

Trade  with  the  United  8tate$.-~The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Russia  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1918   was 

S 25.363.795.  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $26.- 
58,690  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of  $1,- 
594.895  in  favor  of  Russia. 

FINLAND.— The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  was 


conquered  by  Russia  from  Sweden,  and 
flnally  annexed  in  1809.  The  country  was 
formerly  governed  by  the  Imperial  Finnish 
Senate,  of  twenty-two  members,  with  a  Diet 
of  four  estates  elected  by  the  people.  This 
form  of  government  gave  way  on  Jan.  1, 
1907,  to  a  new  Constitution  involving  a  sin- 
gle Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
of  both  sexes.  Women  are  likewise  eligible 
for  election  to  the  Chamber.  Finland  is 
thus  the  first  country  to  concede  woman 
suffrage  and  representation,  and  it  Is  note- 
worthy that  it  has  been  gained  without  agi- 
tation. ._ 

Education  In  Finland  is  on  a  very  differ- 
ent footing  from  the  remainder  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Primary  education  is  compul- 
sory and  free  between  the  ages  of  seven  to 
fifteen,  and  the  schools  are  well  attended. 
Special  schools  make  a  feature  of  cattle 
farming,  dairying,  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. The  University  of  Uelslngfors  has 
about  3,000  students. 

BOKHARA  is  a  vassal  state  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  in  Central  Asia,  and  lies  be- 
tween 3'r»-41*»  N.  latitude  and  62''-72®  E. 
longitude.  Rice,  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
and  tobacco,  flax,  fruits  and  hemp  are 
grown,  and  large  quantities  of  cotton  are 

groduced  in  the  irrigated  western  plain. 
Ilk  is  also  a  flourishing  industry,  cottons, 
silks  and  woolens  are  manufactured  In  ad- 
dition to  leather  and  saddlery,  and  salt  is 
produced  In  considerable  quantities.  The 
exports  are  mainly  to  Russia,  and  consist 
of  raw  cotton  and  silk,  skins  and  hides,  and 
carpets:  the  imports  are  principally  manu- 
factured goods  and  sugar  from  Russia,  and 
cotton  goods,  tea,  shawls,  and  Indigo  from 
British  India.  Trade  Is  carried  on  mainly 
by  camels  aud  pack  animals. 

THE  KHANATB  OF  KHIVA,  a  central 
Asian  dependency  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
lies  to  the  south  of  Amir  Darya  between 
Bokhara  and  Russian  Traus-Caspla.  As  In 
Bokhara  the  Mohammedan  Usbegs  are  the 
dominant  race.  Native  Industries  are  leather 
work  and  embroideries  of  cotton  and  silk, 
and  the  manufacture  of  rough  cottons  and 
woolens.  A  considerable  etport  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Russia. 
BnBflia: 
Aid     furnished     Greeks     by.     (See 

Greece.) 
American  insurance  companies,  treat- 
ment of,  in,  discussed,  5961. 
Bering  Sea  fisheries  discussed.    (See 

Bering  Sea  Fisheries.) 
Cession    of   territory   of,    to   United 

States.      (See  Alaska.) 
Claims  of,  against  United  States,  pay- 
ment of,  recommended,  6336. 
Claims    of    United    States    against, 

3826,  6336. 
Coined  silver  money  and  products  of, 

referred  to,  5908. 
Colony  from,  to  emigrate  to  United 

States,  discussed,  4207. 
Commercial  relations  with,  820,  1068, 

1113,  1369,  1704. 
Confederate    envoys    sent    to    Great 
Britain    and    France    referred   to. 
(See  Mason  and  Slidell.) 
Conference  with  in  relation  to  treaty 

of  1832,  7669. 
Consuls  of,  in  United  States,  authen- 
tication    of     passports    to     Jews 
denied  by,  discussed,  6067. 
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Bossia — Con  tinned. 

Consuls  of  United  States  in,  165. 
Convention  with,  834. 
Czar  of — 
Assassination     of,    resolutions     of 

condolence   on^   4626. 
Coronation  of,  at  Moscow  discussed, 

4758,   6067. 
Death  of,  referred  to,  5960. 
Proposition    o*,    for    reduction    of 
military  establishment  discussed, 
and  action  of  United  States  re- 
garding, 6335. 
Emperor  of — 

Accepts   umpirage  of  first   article 
of  treaty  of  Ghent,  645,  672. 
Decision  of,  756. 
Batification  of,  767. 
Accession  of,  to  throne,  950. 
Assassination    of,    attempted,    re- 
ferred to,  3653,  3658,  3669. 
Death  of,  discussed,  916. 
Intervention    of,    regarding    inde- 
pendence    of     South     American 
provinces,  892. 
Meditation  of,  for  peace  between 
United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain offered,  511. 
Accepted  by  United  States,  51 L 
Declined  by  Great  Britain,  519, 
532. 
Son  of,  visits  United  States,  4099. 
South  American  Independence,  892. 
Famine  in,  recommendations  regard- 
ing supplies  to  be  sent,  5648. 
Friendly      disposition      of,      toward 
United   States,  449,  478,   503,  613, 
638,  1068,  1113,  4714. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 

for  surrender  of,  5398,  5871. 
Grand  Duke  of,  visits  America,  4099. 
Hemp    from    import    duties    on,    re- 
ferred to,  3990. 
Imprisonment   of    American   citizens 

by,  4162,  4789,  4793. 
Israelites  in — 

Condition  of ,  referred  to,  4690,  4714. 
Measures     enforced    against,    and 
subsequent    banishment   of,    dis- 
cussed, 5623. 
Proscriptive  edicts  against,  5518. 
Jeannette  Polar   Expedition,  surviv- 
ors of,  aided  by  subjects  of.     (See 
Jeannette   Polar   Expedition.) 
Minister  of,  to  United  States — 
Appointed,  950. 
Elevation    of   mission    announced, 

5874. 
Becall  of,  requested  by  President 
Grant,  4099. 
Referred  to,  4110. 
Received,  4718. 

Title     of     ambassador     conferred 
upon,  6335. 
Referred  to,  5874. 


Minister   of  United  States  to,   272, 
456,  557,  1068,  1114,  1592. 
Death  of,  referred  to,  4825. 
Title     of     ambassador     conferred 
upon,  6335. 
Naturalization  questions  with,  5961. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  in  war 
with — 
Germany,  7969. 
Austria-Hungary,  7974. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  the  United 

States  in  war  with,  4418. 
Neutral  rights,  treaty  with,  regard- 
ing, 2777. 
Referred  to,  2809. 
Pacific    telegraph   referred  to,  3329, 

3382,  3445,  3564. 
Relations  with,   778. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding, 

3887,  4220,  4247. 
Treaty    with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed by  President — 
Adams,  John,  272. 
Cleveland,  5398,  5871. 
Jackson,  1199,  1241,  1269. 
Johnson,  3719,  3722,  3798. 
Monroe,  820,  849. 
Pierce,  2777. 

Expiration  of,  referred  to  and  re- 
newal of,  recommended,  1369. 
Renewal    of,    declined   by    Russia, 

1704. 
Turkey's,  with,  referred  to,  1008. 
Vessels  of,  detained  by  United  States, 
appropriation     for,     recommended, 
6336. 
Vessels   of  United   States   seized   or 

interfered  with  by,  3794,  6336. 
War  with— 
Great  Britain — 
Attempts    of    Great    Britain    to 
draw    recruits     from    United 
States  discussed,  2864. 
Neutrality  maintained  by  United 
States  in,  2864. 
Japan,     discussed     by     President 
Boosevelt,  6926,  7001. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  pro- 
claimed, 6868,  6892. 
Turkey — 
Discussed  by  President^ 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  973. 
Hayes,  4418. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  United 

States  in,  4418. 
Threatening  aspect  of,  discussed, 

762. 
Treaty  of  peace  referred  to,  1008. 
Whaling  vessels  of  United  States  in- 
terfered with  by,  3794. 
Russia,   Treaties  with. — The    convention 
OS  to  the  Paclflc  Ocean  and  the  northwest 
coast  of  America   was  conelnded  In  1824. 
Free   and    unmolested   fishtnfir   and   tradln;;* 
rights  in  those  parts  of  the  Paclflc  Ocean 
as  yet  unoccupied  are  to  be  mutually  en- 
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Bnssla,  Treaties  withr-Continued. 
Jojed  by  both  nations.  Where  stations  are 
located,  citlsens  of  the  one  country  may 
not  resort  for  trade  or  fishing  to  the  estab- 
Ushments  of  the  other  without  express  per- 
mission. Citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  not  erect  any  establishment  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  to  the  north 
of,  nor  shall  Russia  to  the  south  of  fifty- 
four  degrees  and  fortr  minutes  of  north 
latitude.  Spirituous  liquors  and  firearms 
and  other  munitions  of  war  are  declared 
to  be  prohibited  articles  of  sale  to  the  na- 
tives or  to  others  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  convention.  Punishment  for 
Infraction  of  this  article  to  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  contracting  powers  or  their 
officers. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
of  1832  conferred  freedom  of  commerce, 
reciprocal  treatment  of  vessels  without  dis- 
criminating duties  by  reason  of  the  nation- 
ality of  tne  carrying  vessel,  freedom  of 
export  and  import  (excepting  the  coastwise 
trade),  the  appointment  of  consular  offi- 
cers In  terms  of  the  usual  consular  con- 
ventions, with  powers  over  deserters  from 
ships  and  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
of  deceased  citizens,  and,  in  general,  the 
extension  of  large  commercial  privileges 
npon  the  most  favored-nation  terms.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  applicable 
to  Poland  in  so  far  as  possible. 

As  certain  especial  privileges  had  been 
extended  to  Sweden  and  Norway  in  regard 
to  Poland  and  Finland,  it  Is  specified  that 
such  preferential  conditions  snail  not  ex- 
tend to  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  1854  eoiabllshed  the  rights 
of  neutrals  at  sea  on  the  principle  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  and  thnt  the 
property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's 
vessel  shall  not  be  subject  to  confiscation. 
The  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  to  be 
extenaed  to  all  powers  formally  recognizing 
the  principles  and  expressing  a  desire  to 
accede  to  the  treaty. 

Alaska  Cession, — The  treaty  of  1867  ceded 
Alaska  to  the  United  States.  The  details 
of  the  boundaries  contained  In  the  first 
article  eave  rise  to  the  long  disputes  be- 
tween tne  United  States  and  Canada  over 
the  location  of  the  boundaries  which  were 
the  subject  of  later  treaties  with  Great 
Britain.  With  the  territory,  Russia  ceded 
all  public  property  In  Alaska  with  the  rec- 
ords and  archives  of  the  government  per- 
taining to  affairs  In  Alaska,  but  reserved 
the  right  to  make  exact  copies  of  them  at 
any  time.  Citizens  of  Alaska  who  de- 
sired to  retain  their  allegiance  to  Russia 
might  return  to  that  country  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  cession.  The  na- 
tive tribes  were  to  be  subjected  to  such 
laws  as  the  United  States  might  in  their 
Interests  and  its  own  discretion  make  for 
their  government.  In  consideration  of  the 
cession  of  territory  and  rights  over  It,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  within  ten 
months  after  ratification  the  sum  of  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  In 
gold  to  Russia,  at  Washington.  (For  ex- 
tradition agreements,  see  Extradition  Trea- 
ties.) 

In  1894  a  modus  Vivendi  was  arranged  in 
relation  to  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  Bering 
Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  by  which 
It  was  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  might  not  fish  within  a  zone  of  ten 
nautical  miles  from  the  shores  of  Russian 
possessions  In  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  nor  within  thirty  nautical  miles  of 
the  Commander  Islands  and  Robben  Island. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  so  Infringing 
are  to  be  seized  by  duly  qualified  Russian 
officers  and  handed  over  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  the   United  States  authorities. 


who  shall  cause  the  cases  to  be  tried  by  the 
ordinary  courts.  The  Russian  government 
agreed  to  limit  the  seal  catch  for  the  year 
1804  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Islands  named 
to  thirty  thousand  head.  The  provisions  of 
this  treaty  are  In  nowise  retroactive. 

Oct.  22,  1011.  Russia  became  a  party  to 
the  convention  for  the  preservation  of  fur 
seals  by  signing  the  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

In  June,  1004.  It  was  agreed  that  cor- 
porations having  a  legal  existence  In 
either  country  should  be  recognized  In  the 
other,  and  In  1006  an  agreement  for  the 
protection  of  trade-marks  was  effected. 

BusslaD  America.  (See  Alaska.) 
Busslan  Colony,  desire  of  representa- 
tives of,  to  emigrate  to  United  States 
discussed,  4207. 
Buaso-Japanese  War.— Russia's  occupation 
of  Manchuria  after  the  uprising  of  the  Box- 
ers (q.  V.)  was  a  matter  of  vital  Importance 
to  Japan,  as  it  endangered  the  independence 
of  Korea,  and  brought  Russia  Into  danger- 
ous proximity  to  Japan  on  the  shores  of  the 
China  and  Japan  seas.  In  April,  1902,  Rus- 
sia had  promised  to  withdraw  from  Man- 
churia in  eighteen  months,  but  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903.  she  informed  the  Powers  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  withdraw 
at  the  time  specified. 

In  June.  1904.  the  Japanese  Government 
opened  negotiat'ons  with  Russia,  looking  to 
the  latter  s  withdrawal  from  Manchuria ; 
but,  losing  patience  at  what  she  regarded 
as  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Russian  offi- 
cials, on  Feb.  6.  1904,  Japan  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Russia,  and  four 
days  later  attacked  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Port  Arthur,  damaging  several  ships  and 
driving  the  Russians  into  the  harbor. 

From  that  time  until  the  fall  of  the  port, 
Jan.  2,  1905,  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Togo  blockaded  and  bombarded  Port 
Arthur,  losing  two  battleships  and  several 
smaller  vessels,  but  Inflicting  still  more  dam- 
age on  the  Russians. 

Japan  formally  declared  war  on  Feb.  11, 
1904,  and  China  and  the  United  States  is- 
sued proclamations  of  neutrality.  Japanese 
troops  at  once  occupied  Korea,  and  on  May 
1  forced  the  passage  of  the  Yalu  River. 
Three  days  later  the  Japanese  began  to  land 
troops  on  the  Llao  Tung  Peninsula,  north 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  moving  down  the  penin- 
sula defeated  the  Russians  at  Nanshan  Hill 
and  Klnchau,  seizing  Dalny  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  A  Russian  force  from  the  north 
under  Stackelberg,  attempting  a  diversion 
In  favor  of  Port  Arthur,  was  decisively 
defeated  at  Vafangow,  June  15,  and  while 
Generals  Kuroki  and  Oku  followed  up  the 
retreating  Russians,  General  Nogi  after 
driving  General  Stoessel.  the  Russian  com- 
mander, from  his  outlying  positions,  laid 
siege  to  Port  Arthur  at  the  end  of  July. 
On  Aug.  10,  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  Arthur,  flnding  its  position  desper- 
ate, attempted  to  break  out,  a  part  of  the 
vessels  succeeding  in  reaching  neutral  ports, 
but  the  greater  number  being  driven  back 
Into  the  port.  Four  days  later  the  Russian 
squadron  from  Vladivostok,  which  had  been 
making  desultory  raids  on  Japanese  com- 
merce, was  defeated  by  a  Japanese  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Kamlmura,  one  Russian  ves- 
sel being  sunk  and  the  rest  badly  damaged. 
On  Aug.  16,  General  Nogi  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  and,  on  General 
Stoessel's  refusal,  began  an  unsuccessful 
general  assault  which  cost  the  Japanese 
14.000  men.  While  Nogl's  forces  pressed 
the  siege  of  the  fortress  tne  Japanese  armies 
In  the  north,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Oyama,   the   Japanese   oonunander-ln  cblet 
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BoBM-JapaDeie  War— crontiiiiifd. 
drove  the  Bunlans  under  Kuropatkin  from 
LiaO'Tang  (Sept.  4),  and  checked  a  last 
attempt  to  relieve  the  city  by  repulBlnc  .a 
Russian  advance  over  the  Sha  River  (Oct 
14).  Bj  assaults  and  siege  operations  the 
Japanese  steadily  advanced  upon  Port  Ar- 
thur, the  capture  of  208-meter  Hill  (Nov. 
80)  enabling  them  to  bombard  the  fleet  in 
the  harbor,  and  on  Dec.  31  they  broke 
through  the  inner  line  of  defenses.  On  Jan. 
2.  1906,  General  Stoessel  surrendered  the 
city  with  47,000  men.  The  Japanese  loss 
during  the  siege  was  50.000:  the  Russian 
not  less  than  20.000.  The  fall  of  Port  Ar- 
thur left  Nogl's  forces  free  to  Join  the  army 
of  the  north  under  Oyama.  After  repulsing 
a  Russian  forward  movement  at  the  Hun 
River  (Jan.  28).  the  Japanese  assumed  the 
offensive  and  again  defeated  Kuropatkin  in 
a  fifteen  days'  battle  (Feb.  23-March  10) 
near  Mukden,  the  ancient  capital  of  Man- 
churia, and  entered  the  city.  About  750,- 
000  men  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  operat- 
ing on  a  front  e&hty  miles  long.  The  Rus- 
sian loss  was  w},(H}0  killed  and  wounded, 
and  40.000  prisoners,  the  Japanese  loss  being 
less  than  half  that  of  the  Russian. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  un- 
der Admiral  Rogestvensky — ^thelr  last  naval 
resource,  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  con- 
fined within  the  Dardanelles  by  treaty 
stipulations,  and  demoralised  by  a  mutiny 
of  Its  sailors — had  sailed  from  Libau  (Oc- 
tober, 1904),  and  was  making  Its  way  to 
the  East   in  several  divisions  by  way  of 


the  Sues  Canal  and  Cape  of  Good  Hopew 
An  attack  on  an  English  fishing  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea  (Oct.  21)— the  Russians  mis- 
taking the  fishing  boats  for  Japanese  tor- 
pedo Doats — nearly  involved  Russia  in  war 
with  England,  the  affair  being  finally  set- 
tled by  arbitration ;  and  the  prolonged  stay 
of  the  Russians  off  Madagascar  and  In 
Kamranh  Bay,  Saigon,  led  to  a  protest 
from  Japan  to  the  French  Government. 

On  May  27  the  Russian  fleet  encoun- 
tered the  Japanese  under  Admiral  Togo,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  ana  was 
practically  annihilated,  only  1  cruiser  es- 
caping to  Vladivostok,  and  8  to  Manila, 
where  they  were  interned.  Six  battleships, 
a  coast  defense  battleship,  and  4  cruisers 
were  sank :  2  battleships  and  2  coast  de- 
fense battleships  surrendered :  many  tor- 
pedo boats  and  smaller  vessels  were  sunk 
or  captured;  Admirals  Rogestvensky  and 
Nebotatoff  were  taken,  with  3,000  of  their 
men;  and  14.000  Russians  perished.  The 
Japanese  losses  were  inconsiderable.  Short- 
ly after  the  battle  a  Japauese  force  occu- 
pied the  Island  of  Sakhalin. 

On  June  11.  President  Roosevelt,  after 
conference  with  the  Japanese  minister  and 
the  Russian  ambassador,  sent  to  Tokyo  and 
St.  Petersburg  identical  notes,  urging  the 
two  governments  to  open  direct  peace  nego- 
tiations with  each  other.  This  action  re- 
suited  In  the  ending  of  the  war  by  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (q.  v.).  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  result  of  the  negotiations  led 
to  some  rioting  in  Japanese  cities. 
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fiabln&»  Tho,  American  seamen  rescued 
by,  compensation  for,  requested  by 
owners  of,  2005. 
Sabine  Oross-RoadB  (La.),  Battle  of.— 
Gen.  N.  P.  BankB*8  army,  which  had  been 
concentrated  at  Alexandria*  La.»  adranced 
up  the  Red  River  March  25,  1864,  by  way 
of  Natchitoches.  Pleasant  Hlli.  and  Mans- 
field, toward  Shreveport.  April  8,  arriving 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  on  the  Sabine  River, 
the  Federals  encountered  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate army  under  Gen.  Kirbv  Smith, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  The 
Confederates  attacked  and  Banks  was  bad- 
ly defeated,  losinsr  3,000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  Confederates  captured 
19  snns  and  an  immense  amount  of  ammu- 
nition and  stores.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  reported  bv  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  as 
over  2,000  klllea  and  wounded. 

8ac  and  Foz  Raservation,  OUa.: 

Cession    of    portion    of,    to    United 
States  proclaimed,  5591. 

Sale  of— 
Bill  providing  for,  4959. 
deferred  to,  4972. 
Sac  Indians  (see  Indian  Tribes) : 

Treaty  with,  4001. 

War  with.  (See  Indian  Wars.) 
Sacketta  Harbor  (K.  Y.),  Attack  on.— 
May  29,  1813,  a  British  force  of  1.000 
or  1,200  regulars  and  a  large  body  of  Indi- 
ans was  convoyed  from  Kingston,  Canada, 
to  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  by  a  squadron 
nnder  Sir  James  Yeo,  the  whole  expeditioh 
being  nnder  the  command  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The 
Americans,  mostly  raw  mtiitla,  were  at  first 
forced  back,  but  later  rallied  and  the  Brit- 
ish were  driven  to  their  boats,  leaving  their 
dead  npon  the  field. 
Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.: 

Barracks  built  at,  653. 

British  attack  on,  repulsed,  524. 
Sacramento  Pass  (N.  Mex.),  Battle  of. 
— When  Gen.  Kearny  had  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  authority 
at  Santa  F6  he  dispatched  Col.  Doniprah 
with  800  men  to  Join  Wool  In  an  expedi- 
tion against  Chihuahua.  Dec.  27,  1846, 
Doniphan  reached  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants  on  the 
road  to  Chihuahua,  at  one  of  the  principal 
crossings  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  he  was 
Joined  by  WIghtman's  artillery,  consisting 
of  100  men.  He  then  proceeded  toward 
the  Sacramento  River.  Where  the  road 
to  Chihuahua  crosses  the  river  the  Mexi- 
can General  Heredin  was  posted  with  1,576 
men.  Feb.  28,  1847,  he  was  attacked  bv 
the  Americans  and  driven  from  his  posi- 
tion with  a  loss  of  110  pieces  of  artillery. 
Col.  Doniphnn  and  his  little  army  entered 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  March  1  and  2. 

Safety-Appliance  Law: 

Judgment  of  Supreme  Court  on,  6982. 

Discussed,  6803,  6897. 

Government  inspectors  under,  6982. 
Safety  at  Sea: 

Confirmation  of  convention  for,  6982. 
Safety  Fond. — Owing  to  the  unstable  char- 
acter of  the  currency  Isftued  and  the  inse- 
curity of  deposits  of  State  oanks.  the  New 
Tork  legislature  In  1829.  npon  the  sugces- 
tlon  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  passed  a  law 
knowa  as  the  safety-fund  act     Under  the 


provisions  of  this  law  banks  chartered  by 
the  state  were  required  to  pay  into  the 
state  treasury  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
capital  stock  to  serve  as  a  fund  out  of 
which  the  liabilities  of  any  of  them  that 
might  fail  should  be  made  good.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  reform  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem. Under  this  law  there  were  ten  banM 
failures,  resulting  In  a  loss  of  all  their  caplf 
tnl,  amounting  to  $2,500,000,  which  proved 
conclusively  the  inadequacy  of  the  safety 
fund.  In  1838  the  free-banking  system  was 
adopted. 
Sag  Harbor,  K.  Y.^  survey  of,  referred 

to,  1043. 
Saganaw  Indiana.   (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Saginaw,   Mich.,    bill   to    provide    for 
purchase  of  site  and  erection  of  pub- 
lie  buildings  at,  returned,  5571. 
Sa-heh-wamish  Indiana.      (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Sab-ka-mOia    Indiana.      (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Sailors  Greek  (Va.),  Battle  of.— After 
the  Confederate  defeat  at  Five  Forks  and 
the  retreat  of  Lee*s  army  from  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  Lee  made  his  way  due 
west  and  reached  the  Danville  Railroad  at 
Amelia  Court-House  on  April  4,  1863.  Sher- 
idan passed  him  and  reached  the  railroad 
at  Jetersvllle,  7  miles  southwest.  Lee, 
finding  retreat  cut  off  In  this  direction, 
moved  westward  toward  Farmvllle.  At 
Sailors  Creek,  April  6,  Custer,  Joined  by 
Crook  and  Devin,  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  Confederate  column,  took  16  guns,  400 
wagons,  and  many  prisoners.  Eweirs  corps 
and  part  of  PlcketVs  division  were  thus  cut 
off.  The  cavalry  detained  this  force  of 
between  6,000  and  8.000  until,  having 
been  surrounded  by  Wright  with  the  Sixth 
Corps,  Eweli  surrendered.  Five  generals, 
more  than  7.000  prisoners,  several  nundred 
wagons,  and  many  guns  were  taken. 

St.    Albans,    Vt.,   privileges    of    other 

ports  granted,  by  proclamation,  2473. 
St.  Angnstlne,  Fla.,  harbor  of,  referred 

to,  1040. 
St.  Bartholomews,  unlawful  expedition 

planned  in,  769. 
St.  Olair  Hats,  acts  making  appropri- 
ations  for  deepening   channel   over, 

vetoed,  2919,  3130. 
St.  Domingo.    (See  Santo  Domingo.) 
St.   EUzabeth  Asylum.      (See  Govern- 

ment  Hospital  for  Insane.) 
St.  John  Island,  treaty  concluded  with 

Denmark  for  cession  of,  to   United 

States    transmitted    and     discussed, 

3777,  3779,  3796,  3886. 
St.  John  Biver,  navigation  of,  referred 

to,  2273,  2675. 
St.  Lawrence  Blver,  navigation  of: 

Correspondence   with    Great    Britain 
regarding,  960. 

Beferred  to,  2675. 

Bight  to  exclude  American  citizens 
from,   claim    of,    by    Canada    dis- 
cussed, 4058. 
St.  Lonis,  The: 

Mentioned,  6313. 

Befuge  given  Gen.  Miller  and  Vice- 
President  of  Peru  by,  1133. 
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St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Bailway 

Oo^    application   of,   for   right    of 

way  across  Indian  Territory,  4653. 

Bill  granting,  referred  to,  4655. 

St.  Louis  Harbor,  survey  of,  referred 

to,  2135. 
St.   Marys   Falls   Canal,  toll   imposed 
upon   vessels  passing  through,  by 
United  States  as  retaliatory  meas- 
ure, proclaimed,  5725. 
Beferred  to,  5749. 
Bevoked  by  proclamation,  5812. 
St.  Marys  Biver: 
Act  making  appropriation  for  deep- 
ening channel  over  flats  of,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  vetoed,  2920. 
St.  Paul,  The,  mentioned,  6391. 
St  Petersburg,  Bussia: 
Fourth  International  Prison  Congress 
at,  discussed  and  recommendations 
regarding,  5117. 
International  Statistical  Ooneress  in, 
4221. 

St.  Pierre,  destruction  of  city  of,  6680. 
St.  Begis,  Capture  of.— At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  British  and  Americans  that  the 
village  of  St.  Regis,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Canada  and  New  York,  occapled 
bj  Christian  Indians,  sbonld  remain  neu- 
tral. In  violation  of  this  agreement  the 
Canadian  commander-in-chief  put  a  garri- 
son In  the  place  and  many  of  the  Indians 
were  Induced  to  Join  the  British  army.  On 
the  morning  of  Oct.  22,  1812,  Ma  J.  Young, 
with  about  200  men,  surprised  this  garri- 
son and  toolc  40  prisoners,  some  musltets, 
and  a  quantity  of  blanlcets,  after  liilling  7 
men.  None  of  the  American  force  was  In- 
jured. 

St.  Begis  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
St.  Tbomas  Island,  treaty  with  Den- 
mark for  cession  of,  to  United  States 
transmitted  and  discussed,  3777,  3779. 
3796,  3886. 
Salaries,  Congressional.— Under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  each  state  paid  its 
own  members  of  Congress,  but  the  Con- 
Tentlon  of  1787  made  the  members  Inde- 
pendent of  the  states  In  this  respect  The 
first  clause  of  Article  I.,  section  6,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States."  Members  of 
the  First  Congress  were  paid  $6  per  day 
and  $6  for  each  twenty  miles  of  travel  go- 
ing and  coming.  The  salaries  have  fre- 
quently been  changed.  Prom  1789  to  1815 
they  were  $6  per  day;  from  1815  to  1817. 
$1,600  per  year:  from  1817  to  1855,  $8  per 
day:  from  1855  to  1865.  $3,000  per  year: 
from  1865  to  1871  $5,000  per  year;  from 
1871  to  1874,  $7,500  per  year;  from  1874 
to  1908,  $5,000  per  year.  A  mileage  of 
twenty  cents  Is  allowed  both  ways.  Sena- 
tors and  representatives  have  received  the 
same  salaries  except  during  1796,  when 
senators  received  $7  per  day  while  members 
received  but  $6.  At  present  members  of 
both  houses  receive  $7,600  per  annum.  The 
speaker  of  the  House  receives  $12,000  per 
year.  *^ 


Salaries,  Executiye.— Sept.  24,  1789.  Con- 
gress  fixed  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  $25,000  per  annum,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  until  1873,  when 
it  was  Increased  to  $50,000.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  be  diminished  during  his 
term  of  office,  and  for  this  reason  that 
part  of  the  **salary-grab"  act  of  1873, 
which  increased  his  salary  was  not  repealed 
In  1874  with  the  other  provisions  of  that 
act.  The  salary  of  the  Vlce-Presidenc. 
placed  at  $5,000  In  1789.  was  raised  to 
$8,000  In  1853,  to  $10,000  In  1873,  reduced 
to  $8,000  In  1874,  and  in  1908  Increased 
to  $12,000,  and  the  President's  salary  was 
fixed  at  $75,000. 

Of  the  Cabinet  officers  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Treasury  received  in  1789 
salaries  of  $3,500  each,  the  Secretary  of 
War  $3,000,  the  Attorney-General  $1,500, 
and  the  Postmaster-General  $2,000.  In 
1819  the  pav  of  the  four  Secretaries  (State, 
Treasury,  War,  and  Navy)  was  made  $6,- 
000,  that  of  the  Postmaster-General  $4,000, 
and  that  of  the  Attorney-General  $3,500. 
The  Cabinet  officers  and  Vice-President  now 
receive  $12,000  per  year.  Washington  at 
first  declined  to  receive  any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation as  President.  He  asked  that  the 
estimates  for  his  station  be  limited  to  such 
actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good  might 
be  thought  to  require  (page  45). 
Salaries,  JudiciaL— In  1789,  when  the 
United  States  courts  were  organized,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the   Supreme  Court  was 

gald  $4,000  and  the  associate  Justices  $3.- 
00  each.  The  district  Judges  received 
from  $1,000  to  $1,800.  These  salaries  have 
been  Increased  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
present  time  (1014)  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  receives  $15,000,  the 
associate  Justices  $14,500,  the  circuit  court 

Judges  $7,000,  and  the  district  court  Judges 
6,000.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  receives  $6,500  and 
the  four  associate  ludges  $6,000  each. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  salaries 
of  Federal  Judges  may  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  In  office. 

Salaries  of  Public  Officers  (see  also  the 
several  officers): 
Commissions  claimed  bj.  referred  to, 

1730. 
Fee  system,  abolition  of,  as  applicable 
to     certain     officials     discussed, 
6161. 
Becommended,  4939,  5879,  5968. 
Fixed    salaries    recommended,    1387, 
4718,  4838,  4922,  4939,  5879,  5968. 
Increase  for  head  of  Secret  Service 

recommended,  7253. 
Increkse  in,  recommended,  4107. 
Mode  of  paying,  referred  to,  1954. 
Becommendations  regarding,  195,  198, 

4107. 
Referred  to,  1807. 
■  Tariff  of   fees  for   clerks,   marshals, 
etc.,  recommended,  2666,  2714,  4770, 
4836,  4939,  5103. 
Salary  Grab.— a  popular  name  for  the  act 
of  March  3,  1873,  whereby  the  salaries  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  members 
of  Congress.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Federal  officials  were  materially 
increased.     The  provisions  for  the  Increase 
were  introduced  by  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  of 
Massachusetts,   and   made  a   rider   to   tha 
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appropriation  bill.  By  tbls  law  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  was  increased  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  per  year;  that  of  the  Chief  Justice 
from  $8,500  to  $10,500;  those  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Cabinet  oflScers,  associate  Jus- 
tices, and  Speaker  of  the  House  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000,  and  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  $5,000  to  $7,500.  Another  act, 
passed  the  next  day,  made  that  part  of  the 
law  relating  to  salaries  of  members  of  Con- 
gress retroactive,  thus  giving  themselves 
$7,500  instead  of  $5,000  a  year  from  March 
4,  1871,  to  March  4.  1873.  and  following 
years.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  laws  were 
repealed   the   following   year,    except   such 

J  provisions  as  related  to  the  President  and 
ustices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Salt,  duties  on,  diseussed,  397,  1470, 

Salt  Springs: 

Cession  of,  to  United  States,  342. 

Referred  to,  803,  892. 
Salt  Works  in  Kentucky,  act  for  relief 

of  owners  of,  vetoed,  4170. 

Salvador. — Salvador  occupies  part  of  the 
south  coast  of  Central  America,  between 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  (Gulf  of  Fonseca), 
the  northern  boundary  being  conterminous 
with  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  and  the 
southern  boundary  being  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  situated  approximately  between  18*'-14* 
20'  N.  latitude  and  87"  45'-90'  W.  longi- 
tude, and  is  about  140  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  60  miles  from  north  to 
south.  The  area  la  about  7,225  square 
miles. 

Phjfsical  Feflftirw.— There  are  distinct 
areas  In  the  low  alluvial  plains  of  the  const 
and  the  interior  plateau,  with  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  about  2,000  feet,  broken  in  many 
places  by  volcanic  cones,  of  which  the  high- 
est are  Santa  Ana  (8.300  feet)  and  San 
Miguel  (7,120  feet).  The  lowlands  are  gen- 
erally hot  and  unhealthy,  but  the  climate 
of  the  plateau  and  mountain  slopes  is  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  There  is  a  wet  season 
from  May  to  October,  and  a  dry  season 
from  November  to  April. 

Hydrography. — The  principal  river  Is  the 
Lempa,  which  rises  in  Guatemala  and  flows 
into  the  Pacific,  being  navigable  for  most 
of  its  course  by  small  steamers.  In  the 
eastern  districts  the  Rio  San  Miguel  rises 
near  the  Honduras  boundary  and  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Republic  Is  the  large  volcanic 
lake    Ilopango. 

BMory. — Salvador  was  conquered  In  1526 
by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  and  formed  part  of 
the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Guatemala  until 
1821.  In  1840  the  Republic  broke  away 
from  the  federation  of  Central  American 
States. 

Oowmment — ^The  constitution  rests  upon 
the  fundamental  law  of  1864  (revised  in 
1886),  the  President  and  Vice-President  be- 
ing elected  for  four  years  by  direct  vote  of 
tne  people,  the  President  being  ineligible 
for  a  successive  term  In  either  office.  Presi- 
dent (Feb.  9,  1913-1015),  Carlos  Melendez, 
born  Feb.  1,  1861. 

The  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
single  chamber  of  forty-two  Deputies  (three 
for  each  Department)  elected  for  one  year 
by  the  direct  vote  of  all  adult  male  Sal- 
vadorlans,  meets  annuo lly  from  February 
to  May,  and  elects  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  each  session. 

There  are  iQcal  courts  of  flrst  lostapce, 


district  courts,  and  a  supreme  court  at  the 
capital.  Each  of  the  fourteen  Departments 
has  a  governor  appointed  by  the  central 
executive,  but  the  municipalities  have  elec- 
tive magistrates  and  otficials. 

For  the  army  see  Armies  of  the  World. 

Population, — There  are  fourteen  depart- 
ments with  an  estimated  population  of 
1,200,000.  Of  the  total  population  about 
10  per  cent  are  Creoles  and  foreigners, 
50  per  cent  half-castes,  and  40  per  cent 
Indians,    the    negro    element    being    negll- 

§ible.  The  language  of  the  country  is 
panish. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  principal 
products  are  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  "Peru- 
vian" balsam  (grown  In  Salvador,  but  for- 
merly shipped  from  Callao  In  Peru),  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  rice,  cereals,  and  fruits.  Cot- 
ton Is  being  grown  under  a  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

(5old,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  lead 
are  for.nd,  and  there  are  Indications  of  coal 
and  Iron,  but  only  gold  and  silver  are  sys- 
tematically worked,  mainly  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Morazan. 

Finance. — The  average  annual  expenditure 
for  the  five  years  ending  with  1913  were 
13,230,002  pesos  and  the  average  revenue 
for  the  same  period  was  13,575,217  pesos. 
The  national  debt  was  stated  on  June  1, 
1013,  as  $6,917,000.  The  peso,  the  unit  of 
value.  Is  worth  $0.40  In  United  States 
money. 

The  capital  is  San  Salvador,  with  a 
population  of  60,000. 

Trade  Kith  the  United  fif<a<f».— The  value 
of  merchandise  Imported  into  Salvador  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1913  was 
$2,389,971,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,- 
371,568  were  sent  thlther—a  balance  of 
$1,018,403  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Salvador: 

Commercial  relations  with,  5663. 
Consular  convention  with^  4070,  4212, 

4880. 
Difficulties  of,'  with    Great   Britain, 

2643. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  4033,  4212,  4247. 
Questions  arising  under,  discussed, 
5961. 
Insurrection  in,  and  refuge  on  board 
American  vessels  sought  by  insur- 
gents discussed,  5961. 
President  of,  confirmed,  5544. 
Beport  of  Thomas  C.   Aeynolds  on, 

transmitted,  5116. 
Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifica- 
tions of,  proclaimed,  5684,  5800. 
Discussed,  5747. 
Treaty    with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed, 2572,  2694,  3280,  4033,  4070, 
4212,  4247. 
Vessel   condemned   by,   subsequently 
presented  to  United  States,  recom- 
mendations  regarding,  4988. 
War  with  Guatemala,  5543. 
Salvador,  Treaties  with. — Our   earliest 
treaty  with  Salvador,  then  known  as  the  Re- 
public of  San  Salvador,  was  a  convention  of 
amity,  navigation  and  commerce,  which  was 
proclaimed  April  18,  1853.    This  was  super- 
seded by  the  treaty  of  Dec.  6,  1870,  which 
provided   for  reciprocal   privileges  in   busi- 
ness,  religions  freedom,  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  in  each  country  by  the 
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Salvador,  Treatlee  witbr-Continued. 
gOTemment  of  tbe  otber,  conBular  preroga- 
tives, and  tbe  usual  restrictions  of  neu- 
trality In  case  of  war.  It  also  contained 
tbe  most  favored  nation  clause.  On  notice 
given  bj  Salvador  tbls  treaty  was  abro- 
gated May  30,  1893.  Dec.  19,  1901,  a  pro- 
tocol for  tbe  arbitration  of  certain  claims 
against  Salvador  by  dtlsens  of  tbe  United 
States  was  signed.  Naturalisation  and  ar- 
bitration conventions  were  concluded  In 
1008.  Tbe  arbitration  convention,  wblcb 
was  for  five  years,  was  extended  In  1914 
for  anotber  five  years.  Salvador  also  be- 
came a  party  to  tbe  convention  between  tbe 
United  States  and  tbe  several  republics  of 
Soutb  and  Central  America  for  tbe  arbitra- 
tion of  pecuniary  claims  and  tbe  protection 
of  Inventions,  etc.,  wblcb  was  signed  In 
Buenos  Aires  In  1910  and  proclaimed  In 
Wasblngton,  July  29.  1014.  (See  Soutb  and 
Central  America,  Treaties  wltb.^ 

Sam-ahmlsli  Indiana.     (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
gainana  Bay: 
Convention  with  Dominican  Bepnblie 
for — 
Lease  of,  3999. 
Transfer  of,  3799. 
Possession  of,  desired  by  European 

powers,  4015. 
Proposition  of  foreign  power  to  pur- 
chase right  to,  referred  to,  4017. 
Bamoan  T*''*'"'**^ — a  group  of  fourteen  Is- 
lands   In   tbe    Soutb   Pacific  Ocean.      The 
Srlndpal    Islands    are    Savall,    Upolu,    and 
utulla.     Tbe  United  States  bas  a  coallnar 
station  In  tbe  harbor  of  Pago-Pago,  granted 


giaranteed  by  the  United  States,  Great 
ritain,  and  Germany  in  188U  by  treaty. 
Tbls  convention  of  treaty  between  tbe  three 
countries  provided  for  «  foreign  court  of 
Justice,  a  municipal  council  for  tbe  district 
of  Apia,  tbe  chief  town,  wltb  a  foreign  presi- 
dent tbereof.  authorised  to  advise  the  King ; 
a  tribunal  for  tbe  settlement  of  native  and 
foreign  land  titles,  and  a  revenue  system  for 
tbe  Kingdom. 

In  1899  the  kingship  was  obollstaed,  and 
by  tbe  Anglo-German  agreement  of  Nov.  14, 
accepted  Jan.  14.  1900.  by  tbe  UnUed 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  re- 
nounced in  favor  of  tbe  United  States  all 
rights  in  tbe  Island  of  Tutulla  and  others  of 
the  Samoan  group  east  of  171"  east,  the  Is- 
lands to  tbe  west  of  that  meridian  being 
assigned  to  Germany.  (See  also  Tu- 
tulla.) 

Bamoan  Islands: 
Affairs    of,    and    policy    of    United 
States  regarding — 
Discussed  by  President — 

Cleveland,  5088,  5389,  5391,  6397. 

5871,  5963,  6067. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5469,  5545. 
McKinley,  6414. 
Beports  on,  transmitted,  5197,  5367, 
5385,  5392,  5395,  5397^  5909,  5911, 
6001. 
Application    of    inhabitants    of,   for 
protection  of  United  States,  4116, 
4421,   5089. 
Application  of  Tutuila  Island  for  pro- 
tection of  United  States,  and  offer 
of  naval  station  by,  4122, 


Autonomy     and     independence     of, 

should  be  preserved,  5390. 
Conference  regarding,  at— 

Berlin  discussed,  5391,  5397,  5469, 
5871,  5963. 

Washington  referred  to,  5469. 
Government  of,  discussed,  4563,  6336. 
Insurrection  in,  discussed,  5871,  5963, 

6375,  6428. 
King  of,  death  of,  6336. 
Privileges  ceded  to  United  States  in 
harbor  of  Pago-Pago  by — 

Discussed,  4449,  4522. 

Beferred  to,  5367. 
Beport  on,  referred,  4217,  4473. 
Settlement    of    questions    regarding, 

referred  to,  5747. 
Special  agent  to,  power  of,  referred 

to,  4315,  5382. 
Treaty  between  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  regarding, 
5469,   5545. 

Discussed,  5871,  5963,  6067. 

Beferred  to,  6336. 
Treaty  with,  4433,  4449. 
Vessels  of  United  States — 

Disabled  and  destroyed  at,  5479. 

Sent  to,  5390,  5871. 
Weakness  of,  discussed,  5088. 

Samoan  Islands,  Treaties  with. — in  1899 
a  convention  was  made  between  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  re- 
lating to  settlement  of  claims  of  American 
cltixens,  German,  and  British  subjects,  for 
damage  sustained  by  unwarranted  military 
action  in  Samoa.  It  was  agreed  tbat  tbe 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  sbould  be  In- 
vited to  act  as  arbitrator  therein,  and 
that  his  decision  In  tbe  premises  be  final, 
and  tbat  the  three  governments  be  bound 
to  make  good  tbe  losses  In  accordance 
therewith.  Oct.  14,  1902.  Oscar  II..  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  arbitrator,  ren- 
dered his  decision,  in  wblcb  be  found  the 
action  of  tbe  United  States  culpable  in 
bringing  back  tbe  Malletoans  after  deporta- 
tion, and  supplying  tbem  wltb  arms  and 
ammunition  without  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
German  consul.  For  this  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, King  Oscar  beld  tbe  Britlsb  and  Unit- 
ed States  responsible  for  damages. 

Tbe  convention  of  1809  contained  the 
renunciation  by  Germany  In  favor  of  tbe 
United  States  of  all  claims  and  rigbts  in 
renpect   to  tbe   Island  of   Tutuila   and   all 


other   islands    of   the    Samoan  ^roup   east 

le  United 
rights  In 

favor  of  Germany  of  tbe  Islands  of  iJpoIu. 


group 

of  longitude  171  degrees  west.    Tbe  United 
States  renounced  all  claims  and  rights  In 


Savali,  and  all  otber  Islands  of  tbe  Samoan 

froup  west  of  longitude  171  degress  west, 
he  three  signatory  nations  continue  to  en- 
Joy  equal  rights  In  respect  of  commerce 
and  commercial  vessels  in  the  islands.  (See 
also   Germany.) 

San    Carlos    Beservatlon,    Ariz.,    coal 

lands  on,  referred  to,  4683. 
San  Doming.    (See  Santo  Domingo.) 
San    Fernando,    The,    seizure   of,   and 
claims   arising  out   of,  4114,  5198, 
6547,  5673,  5873,  5962. 
Award  in  case  of,  6070, 
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San  X*raaciBco,  Oal.: 

Cable  communication  between  Pacific 
coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands  recom- 
mended.   (See  Ocean  Gables.) 

Presidio  of,  appropriations  for  build- 
ings aty  recommended,  4161. 
San  Francisco  Bay,  Oal^  floating  dock 

to  be  constructed  at,  2669. 
San  Gabriel  (Oal.),  Battle  of.— ^Dec.  20, 
1846,  Gen.  Kearny  with  500  men  left  San 
DIeso  for  Los  Angeles,  145  miles  awaj. 
Jan.  8,  1847,  Flores,  acting  governor  and 
captain-general,  with  600  men  and  4  pieces 
of  artillery,  was  encountered  on  the  com- 
manding heights  of  San  Gabriel,  prepared 
to  dlspate  the  passage  of  the  Rio  de  los 
Anseles  by  the  Americans.  The  baggage 
train  and  artillery  crossed  nnder  a  hnrass- 
luK  lire  and  then  the  enemy  was  charged, 
and  in  10  minutes  Kearny  was  master  of 
the  field.  One  seaman,  acting  as  an  artil- 
leryman, was  killed  and  1  volunteer  and 
8  seamen  wounded,  2  mortally., 

San  Jacinto,  The: 

Collision  of,  with  the  Jules  et  Marie, 
appropriation  for  owners  of  latter, 
recommended,    3343. 
Bemoval  by,  of  Confederate  envoys 
from  British  vessel  Trent.  (See  Ma- 
son and  Slidell.) 
San  Juan  (Onba),  Battle  of.    (See  San- 
tiago  (Cuba),  Battle  of.) 
San  Juan,  Onba»  captured  by  American 

troops,  6317. 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  Explorations.— Certain 
explorations  on  which  are  based  the  Ameri- 
can claims  to  possession  of  territory  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific.  The  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  between  the  parallels  of  lat. 
40^^  and  60<*  north  was  visited  on  behalf  of 
Spain  in  1592  by  a  Greek  pilot  named  De 
Fnca,  In  1640  by  Admiral  Fonte.  and  sub- 
sequently by  other  explorers,  and  maps  of 
the  coast  line  had  been  made.  The  treaty 
of  1790  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
only  gave  the  latter  fishing  and  trading 
rights  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  The 
discovery  and  exploration  of  Columbia 
River  by  Capt.  Gray,  an  American ;  the  pur- 
chase from  France  in  1803  of  the  Louisiana 
territorr  ;  the  exploration  of  Columbia  River 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  by  order  of  the  United 
States,  in  1804-6,  and  the  treaty  of  limits 
concluded  with  Spain  in  1819,  by  which  all 
the  territory  north  of  lat.  42 <*  north  was  ex- 

Sressly  declared  to  belong  to  the  United 
tates,  were  held  to  be  suflident  proofs  of 
the  latter*s  title  to  the  territory.  Great 
Britain  nevertheless  claimed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  region,  while  the  United  States 
claimed  the  country  to  lat.  54**  40'  north. 
In  1846  the  boundary  was  settled  at  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  far  as  the  channel 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  from  that  point  on  a  line  through 
the  middle  of  that  channel  and  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific.  (See  North- 
western Boundary.)  Navigation  of  the 
channel  was  to  be  free  to  both  countries. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  claimed 
the  Canal  de  Haro  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  boundary  was  to  run,  and  Great 
Britain  claimed  Rosario  Straits.  San  Juan 
and  other  islands  were  thus  In  dispute.  To 
avoid  confilct,  the  occupation  by  both  na- 
tions of  the  Island  of  San  Juan  at  op- 
posite ends  was  agreed  upon.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany,  who  was  selected  as  arbitrator 


of  the  dispute,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtesln  1872  (4140).  (See  also  "Fifty- 
four  Forty  or  Fight") 

San  Juan  Hill,  Battle  of,  referred  to, 

6637. 
San  Juan  Island: 

Conflicting  claims  of  Great  Britain 
and  United  States  to,  discussed, 
3092,  3171,  3197. 
Settlement  of,  by  arbitration,  4139. 
Becommended,  3198,  3213. 
Gen.  Scott  sent  to,  3094. 
Correspondence     of,    referred    to, 
3110. 
Joint  occupancy  of,  3659. 
Military  force  placed  on,  3093. 
Possession  of,  awarded  United  States, 

4140. 
Beferred  to,  3110,  3171,  3819. 
San  Juan,  Nicaragua: 
Bombardment  of,  2778. 
Military  expedition  under  authority 
of  Great   Britain   landed   at,    dis- 
cussed, 2903. 
Transactions  between  Capt.  HoUins 
and  authorities  of,  2760. 
San   Juan,    Puerto    Eico,    shelled    by 

American  fleet,  6316. 
San  Juan  Question.    (See  San  Juan  de 

Fuca   Explorations.) 
San  Juan  Biver: 

Survey  of,  to  be  made,  3444. 
Territorial  controversies  between 
States  bordering  on,  2736. 
San  Nicolas  Island,  referred  to,  6702. 
San  Salvador.    (See  Salvador.) 
Sanders  Greek  (S.  0.),  Battle  of.—Oen- 
erally  known  as  the  battle  of  Camden.     In 
the  summer  of  1780  Gen.  Gates  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Southern 


litia,  his  force  numbered  over  4,000,  of 
whom  less  than  1,000  were  regulars.  Com- 
wallls,  with  about  2,000  Brltisn  and  Tories, 
of  whom  1,500  were  regulars,  proposed  to 
surprise  Gates's  army.  Gates  had  deter- 
mined to  surprise  ComwalUs.  Both  ad- 
yanclng.  the  two  armies  unexpectedly  met 
at  Sanders  Creek,  near  Camden,  S.  C.,  on 


the  night  of  Aug.   T6,   1780.     After  some 

iRtf 

ng,  wL 

attack,  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  ml- 


skirmlshing  hostilities  were  suspended  until 
the  morning,  when,  with  the  flrst  British 


litis  fled,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  due  in 

Sart  to  an  imprudent  order  by  Gen.  Gates. 
Earon  De  Kalb  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
and  fell,  being  wounded  12  times.  The 
American  defeat  eventually  became  a  rout. 
Their  loss  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
was  upward  of  2,000.  The  British  lost 
325  men,  68  of  whom  were  killed.  Previ- 
ous to  this  action  Sumter,  with  about 
400  men,  captured  a  British  convoy  with 
stores  and  200  prisoners,  but  was  himself 
surprised  the  next  dav  by  Tarleton,  who 
recaptured  the  stores,  killed  100  men,  and 
took  300  prisoners.  The  British,  in  the 
Camden  battle,  came  into  possession  of  7 

fiieces  of  artillery,  2,000  muskets,  the  en- 
Ire  baggage  train,  and  nearly  1.000  prison- 
ers, including  Generals  De  Kalb»  Gregory, 
and  Rutherford. 
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Sandusky,  Ohio,  British  attack  on,  re- 
pulsed, 524. 

Sandwich  Islands.  (See  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands.) 

Sandy  Bay,  Mass.,  harbor  of,  referred 
to,  1040. 

Sandy  Greek  (N.  Y.),  Battle  of.— May 
19,  1814,  while  the  British  squadron  on 
Lake  Ontario  was  blockading  Sacketts  Har- 
bor, where  Commodore  Chauncey  was  fit- 
ting out  a  squadron  for  active  service,  cer- 
tain heavy  guns  and  cables  destined  for 
some  of  the  American  ships  were  yet  at 
Oswego  Falls.  The  blockade  preventing 
their  being  convoyed  by  water  to  the  har- 
bor, Capt.  Woolsey,  commander  of  the 
Oneida^  volunteered  to  transport  them  by 
way  of  the  Big  Sandy  Creek,  partly  over- 
land, to  their  destination.  Sir  James  Yeo, 
of  the  blockading  sauadron,  sent  2  gun- 
boats, 8  cutters,  and  a  gig  to  Intercept 
Woolsey.  The  latter  had  detailed  130  rifle- 
men and  the  same  number  of  Oneida  Indi- 
ans to  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek  to  assist  in  repelling  any  possible 
attack.  May  30  the  British  gunboats 
sighted  Woolsey's  flotilla  and  began  flriug. 
Within  10  minutes  the  British  squadrons, 
with  officers  and  men  to  the  number  of 
170,  were  prisoners  and  prizes.  Not  a  sin- 
gle American  life  was  lost.  The  British 
loss  was  18  killed  and  60  wounded.  The 
cannon  and  cables  were  safely  landed  at 
Sacketts  Harbor. 

Sanitary  Bureau,  International,  appro- 
priation to,  6823. 

Sanitary  Conference,  International,  at — 
Borne,  4898,  4918. 
Washington,  4564,  4622,  4631,  6737. 

San  Marino,  the  smallest  republic  in  the 
world,  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  14  miles 
southwest  of  Rimini,  in  northern  Italy.  It 
has  an  area  of  2  English  square  miles. 
Population  (1910),  10,656.  It  is  named 
in  consequence  of  Its  traditional  founda- 
tion by  Saint  Marlnus,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Diocletian  (284-305  A.  D.) 
and  possesses  a  monastery  founded  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Independence  of  the 
republic  has  survived  all  attempts  at  sup- 
pression and  is  secured  by  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Italy.  The  supreme  power  resides 
in  the  Arringo,  or  general  nssemblv,  which 
meets  twice  a  year  at  the  capital,  the 
executive  being  entrusted  to  two  Capitani 
Reggenti,  selected  evei^  six  mouths  from 
the  sixty  members  of  the  Groat  Council, 
who  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  In 
three  classes  (twenty  from  the  nobility, 
twenty  from  the  landowners  and  twenty 
from  the  people)  for  nine  years,  and  are 
renewaoie  as  to  one-third  every  three  years. 
There  Is  a  defence  force  of  about  1.200 
men,  and  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty  nre  liable  for  service. 
The  revenue  in  1000-1910  anit)nntod  to 
398,900  lire.  The  exports  nre  wine,  cattle 
and  atone.  The  Cnpltal  (Snn  Mnrlno.  popu- 
lation 1,500)  stands  on  Mount  Tltaln,  and 
has  an  lmprc;?nable  castle. 
Santa  F^,  N.  Mez.,  capitol  at,  appro- 
priation for  completion  of,  recom- 
mendation regarding,  5872. 
Grant  of  land  to,  6872. 
Santa  Fe  Trail. — ^There  is  said  to  be  in  the 
ancient  palace  at  Santa  Fe  a  Spanish  docu- 
ment proving  the  existence  of  a  trail  In  the 


last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  from  the 
old  French  settlements  in  what  is  now  Illi- 
nois, to  some  of  the  Spanish  towns  in  New 
Mexico,  and  from  one  of  these  to  California. 
In  1804  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia,  111.,  dis- 
patched a  courier  with  goods  to  Santa  Fe. 
In  1822  the  Santa  Fe  traU  proper  was 
opened — a  wonderful  road  some  800  miles 
in  length,  rising  so  imperceptibly  for  three- 
quarters  of  its  distance  as  to  seem  perfectly 
level,  and  without  a  bridge  from  end  to  end. 
The  eastern  terminus  was  first  at  Franklin, 
Mo.,  then  at  Independence,  and  later  at 
Westport,  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  early 
traders  carried  their  merchandise  on  pa^ 
horses  or  mules,  and  in  1824  the  prairie 
schooner  appeared.  Along  this  road  General 
Kearny  and  Colonel  Doniphan  led  the  expe- 
dition which  annexed  the  western  states  to 
the  Union  during  the  Mexican  war.  The 
Santa  Fe  railroad  now  closely  follows  the 
trail,  which  was  the  scene  of  many  stage- 
coach robberies  and  Indian  attacks.  Wagon 
trains  bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  rendez- 
voused at  Emporia,  Kan.,  whence  they  were 
escorted  by  scouts  or  military  guards. 

Banta  Maria,  The,  presented  to  United 
States  by  Spain  discussed  and  recom- 
mendation regarding,  5872. 

Santa  Bosa  Island  (Fla.),  Battle  of.— 
Oct.  9.  1861.  a  force  of  1,500  or  2.000  Con- 
federates landed  on  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
Pensacola  Harbor,  Fla.,  and  surprised  the 
camp  of  Wilson's  Zouaves  about  a  mile 
from  the  fort.  MaJ.  Vogdes  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  camp  with  two  companies.  He 
was  captured,  but  the  assailants  retired 
to  their  boats  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
regulars  after  setting  fire  to  the  camp. 
The  Federal  loss  was  60  killed  and  wound- 
ed.   The  Confederate  loss  was  not  reported. 

Santiago,  Ouba: 
American  army  under  Maj.-Gen.  W. 

B.  Shafter  lands  near,  6317. 
American    interests    in,    confided    to 

British  consul,  6331. 
Movement    against    and    subsequent 
capitulation  of,  discussed,  6317. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  com- 
mander and  men,  6574,  6577. 
Postal  communication  with,  order  re- 
garding, 6577. 

Santiago  (Cuba),  Battle  of.— On  Mon- 
day, June  20,  1898,  the  American  fleet  of 
about  55  ships.  Including  the  naval  convoy 
which  had  left  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  7, 
came  wllhlu  Bight  of  the  town  of  Daiquiri, 
about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Santiago,  which 
was  the  point  selected  for  the  landing. 
Upon  landing  at  Daiquiri,  Gen.  Wheeler's 
command  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  take 

Position  on  the  road  to  Slboncy.  Gen. 
oung's  brigade  (about  965  men),  during 
the  night  of  June  23-24,  passed  Gon.  Law- 
ton's  division,  which  was  on  the  road  from 
Sibouey  to  Santiago. 

About  three  miles  from  the  former  place, 
near  Las  Gunslmns.  June  24,  they  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  posted  In  a  strong  natu- 
ral position.  The  Snanlsh  forces  occupied 
a  range  of  hills  In  tlie  form  of  obtuse  an- 
gles, with  the  snllent  toward  SIboney.  The 
attack,  says  Gen.  Young,  of  both  wings 
was  simnltanoous,  and  the  Junction  of  the 
two  linos  occurred  near  the  apex  of  the 
angle,  on  the  ridge,  which  had  been  forti- 
fied with  stone  breastworks  flanked  by 
blockhouses.  The  Spanish  were  driven 
from  their  position  and  fled  precipitately 
toward    Santiago.      The    American    forces 
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Santiago  (Onba),  Battle  of— Continued, 

numbered  about  965,  the  Spanish  2.000  to 
2,500.  American  losses,  1  officer  and  15 
men  killed;  6  officers  and  46  men  wounded. 
Forty-two  dead  Spanish  soldiers  were  found 
on   the  field,  while  the  Santlaco   (Spanish) 

Impers  the  day  after  the  battle  gave  their 
OSS  as  77  killed. 

After  this  battle  the  Spaniards  retired 
to  the  outer  defenses  of  Santiago.  These 
were  the  Tillage  of  El  Caney  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  San  Juan  Hill  extending 
south  from  that  ylllnge  and  forming  a 
natural  barrier  to  the  eastward  of  the 
city.  July  1  these  defenses  were  attacked 
by  forces  under  Gen.  Lawton,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  take  El  Caney  and  then  moye 
toward  Santiago  and  support  the  attack  of 
Wheeler's  and  Kent's  divlHions  upon  the 
main  Spanish  army.  The  battle  began  at 
6  A.  M.  and  soon  became  general.  The 
enemy  fought  with  mucL  obstinacy,  but 
^•ere  slowly  driven  back.  After  Lawton 
had  become  well  engaged,  Grimes's  battery, 
from  the  heights  of  Kl  Poso,  opened  fire 
ou  the  San  Juan  blockhouses,  and  Wheel- 
er's and  Kent's  divisions  moved  forward, 
crossed  the  river,  and  formed  for  an  at- 
tuck  on  Sun  Juan  Hill.  During  this  for- 
mation Col.  WlkofT  was  killed.  The  com- 
luand  of  the  Second  Brigade  then  devolved 
upon  Lieut. -Col.  Worth,  who  was  soon  se- 
verely wounded,  and  then  upon  LIeut.-Col. 
Liscum,  who  fell  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
Lleut.-CoL  Ewers  took  command.  The 
Spaniards  strongly  Intrenched  upon  the 
hills  in  front  of  the  American  forces,  San 
Juan  HllI  and  Fort  Snn  Juan,  the  latter 
position  being  a  few  hundred  yards  nearer 
Santiago. 

The  American  forces  charged  up  San 
Jnun  Hill  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  flre,  cap- 
tured this  point,  crossed  the  plain  below, 
and  charged  Fort  San  Juan,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them.  At  midnight  of  July  1 
Gen.  Bates  arrived  with  reenforcements, 
and  at  daylight  on  the  2d  his  brigade  was 

f»laced  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  Amer- 
can  Hues.  Gen.  Lawton's  forces  were 
placed  on  the  right.  All  day  a  brisk  flre 
was  kept  up  by  the  two  armies,  part  of  the 
time  In  a  drenching  rain.  At  nightfall  the 
firing  ceased,  but  at  0  P.  M.  a  vigorous  as- 
sault was  made  all  along  the  lines,  which 
was  repulsed,  the  Spaniards  retiring  to 
their  trenches.  The  following  morning  fir- 
ing was  resumed  and  continued  until  near 
noon,  when  a  white  fiag  was  displayed  by 
the  enemy. 

The  total  losses  of  the  American  forces 
during  the  three  days'  fighting  (July  1,  2, 
and  3)  were:  Officers  killed,  13;  privates, 
87 ;  officers  wounded,  36 ;  privates,  561  ; 
missing,  62.  The  entire  strength  of  the 
command  which  fought  the  battle  of  San 
Juan  was  362  officers  and  7,391  privates. 
The  defenses  of  Santiago  were  constructed 
with  much  engineering  skill,  as  were  also 
the  batteries  In  the  harbor,  Tho  city  was 
at  once  surrounded  by  the  American  army, 
BO  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  escape. 
The  ridge  upon  which  the  Americans  were 
stationed  was  favorably  located  and  over- 
looked the  city.  The  fortifications  and 
barbed  wire  fences  could  easily  be  seen. 
The  Spaniards  seemed  to  realize  that  their 
condition  was  hopeless,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  July  3,  their  fleet  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor.  The  destruction  of  this  fleet 
was  complete. 

On  the  16th  Gen.  Toral  Informed  the 
American  commander  that  the  Spanish 
Govemment  at  Aiadrld  had  authorized  the 
surrender,  and  thereupon  final  terms  of  ab- 
solute capitulation  were  duly  signed.  The 
conditions  of  the  surrender  Included  all 
forces  and  war  material  In  the  division  ot 


Santiago.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
transport,  without  unnecessary  delay,  all 
the  Spanish  troops  In  the  district  to  Spain. 
-Officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms  and 
officers  and  men  their  personal  property. 
The  Spanish  commander  was  authorized  to 
take  the  military  archives  of  the  district. 
The  Spanish  forces  were  to  march  out  of 
Santiago  with  houors  of  war  and  deposit 
their  arms  at  a  point  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  to  await  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States  Government,  etc.  The  troops  sur- 
rendered and  returned  to  Spain  were  about 
24,000. 

Santiago  Harbor,  Cuba: 
Ports  at  mouth  of,  shelled  by  Ameri- 
can squadron,  6316. 
Spanish  fleet  in,  6316. 

Attempting  to  escape,  destroyed  by 
American  squadron,  6317.  (See 
also  encyclopedic  article,  San- 
tiago Harbor,  Battle  of.) 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  of- 
ficers   and   men   of  Ajnerican 
squadron,  6573. 
The  Merrimac  sank  in,  by  Lieut.  Hob- 
son,  6305,  6316. 
Naval   Cadet  Powell   to  be  made 
ensign  tor  attempting  to  rescue 
force  of,  6306. 
Thanks  of  President  to  Lieut.  Hob- 
son    and    promotion    of,    recom- 
mended, 6306. 
Santiago  Harbor  (Onba),  Battle  of.— 
This  engagement,  which  Is  also  known  as 
the  battle  of  July  8,  was  the  decisive  naval 
combat  of  the  Spanish-American  War.    For 
six    weeks   the   Spanish    fleet   under   Rear- 
Admlral  Pascual  Cervera  had  been  impris- 
oned  In    the    harbor    of   Santiago    by    the 
American    blockading    squadron    In    com- 
mand   of    Acting    Rear-Admiral    Sampson. 
On  the  morning  of  July  3,  1898,  at  about 
9.30  o'clock,  while  the  men  of  the  American 
vessels   were   at    Sunday    quarters   for   In- 
spection,   the    Spanish    fleet,   consisting  of 
the  Infanta  Maria  TereBa,  Vizcaua,  Cristo- 
bal Colon,  Almirante  Ogucndo,  Pluton,  and 
Furor,   attempted    to    escape.      The    ships, 
coming  out  of  the  harbor  at  the  rate  or 
eiglu  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  passed  without 
difficulty  the   collier  Mrrrimac.   which   had 
been  sunk  in  the  channel  by  Lieut.  Hobson. 
Signals  were  at  once  made  from  the  United 
States  vessels,    ''Enemy's  ships  escaping," 
and  general  quarters  were  sounded.     Rear- 
Admlral  Sampson  being  about  seven  miles 
from  the  scone  of  battle,  the  command  of 


the  American  vessels  during  the  engage- 
ment devolved  upon  Commodore  Sculey. 
Under  his  direction,  the  squadron  closed  In 


on  the  fleeing  vessels,  and  In  about  two 
hours  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed. The  Spanish  losses  were  600 
killed  and  about  1,400  prisoners.  Including 
the  admiral.  The  loss  on  the  American 
side  was  1  killed  and  1  wounded,  while 
not  a  vessel  was  materially  damaged. 
From  this  crushing  defeat  Spain  was  un- 
able to  recover,  and  her  effort  upon  the 
ocean  ceased. 

Santo  Domingo.— The  Republic  occupies 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  of  Haiti,  cov- 
ering 18.045  square  miles  of  Its  total  area 
of  28,000  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  island,  the  remain- 
der forming  the  Republic  of  Haiti  (q,  v,), 
and  lies  between  17"  37'-20«  N.  latitude 
and  72<'-68*'  20'  W.  longitude. 
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Santo  Domingo — Continued. 

Phytioal  Features  and  Climate, — Santo  Do- 
mingo !•  distinctly  mountainous.  The  high- 
est point  in  the  republic  is  Loma  Tina  (10,- 
300  feet),  an  Isolated  mountain  in  the 
south  of  the  island.  Between  the  Sierra 
de  Monti  Cristi  in  the  north  and  that  of 
Clbao  In  the  center  is  a  vast  well-watered 
plain,  Icnown  as  the  Vega  Real,  from  Sa- 
man&  Bay  in  the  east  to  ManzaniUo  Bay 
in  the  west,  a  distance  of  close  on  150 
miles.  In  the  southeast  is  another  great 
plain,  stretching  from  Ozanam  River  to  the 
east  coast,  about  100  miles  distant. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yaqui  del 
Norte  and  the  laqul  del  Sur,  which  rise 
on  either  side  of  the  central  range  and 
flow  into  the  Bays  of  Manxanillo  (north- 
west) and  Neyba  (south),  and  the  Yuna, 
which  drains  the  Vega  Real  and  flows  into 
Saman&  Bay ;  the  Ozama,  upon  which  the 
capital  stands,  is  the  most  important  of 
the  lesser  streams.  The  republic  lies  en- 
tirely with  the  tropics,  but  the  climate  has 
a  wide  range  on  account  of  the  diversity  of 
levels,  and  the  capital,  in  particular.  Is 
healthy  and  comparatively  cool.  Rainfall  is 
abundant  and  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  are 
clearly  marked.  The  prevailing  wind  is 
from  the  east,  and  the  island  is  generally 
free  from  hurricanes. 

History. — The  Dominican  Republic  is  the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  island  of  Haiti  (or 
Santo  Domingo),  which  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492  and  peopled  by  the 
Spaniards  with  Imported  Airlcan  slaves, 
who  soon  exterminated  the  Indian  tribes. 
In  1821  an  independent  republic  was  pro- 
claimed and  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the 
country,  but  from  1822-1844  the  territory 
was  made  part  of  the  neighboring  republic 
of  Haiti. 

There  are  twelve  provinces  with  a  total 
area  of  18,045  square  miles  and  an  esti- 
mated population  of  700,000. 

Oovernmcnt. — In  1844  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  founded,  the  present  constitution 
resting  upon  a  fundamental  law  of  Nov.  6, 
1844,  since  modified  in  many  instances. 
The  President  is  elected  for  six  years  by 
indirect  vote.  Provisional  President  of  the 
Republic,  Josd  Bordas  (elected  by  Congress, 
April,  ldl3).  Up  to  the  close  of  1916  he 
had  been  succeeded  by  Eliado  Victoria,  Ra- 
mon Baez,  Juan  Isldoro  Jlmlnez,  Desiderlo 
Arias,  Jacinto  de  C^astro. 

The  revolutionary  movement  under  Gen. 
Desiderlo  Arias  caused  the  United  States 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  island. 
Marines  were  landed,  and  a  number  of  cities 
and  forts  occupied. 

Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  Senate  contains  one 
member  from  each  province,  and  the 
Chamber  twice  that  number,  the  houses 
thus  numbering  twelve  and  twenty-four, 
elected  In  each  case  by  indirect  vote,  Sen- 
ators for  six  years,  one-third  renewable 
every  two  years.  Deputies  for  four  years, 
one-half  so  renewable. 

Each  of  the  twelve  Provinces  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  governing  classes  are  main- 
ly  white. 

There  are  three  main  elements  In  the 
population,  the  most  numerous  being  mu- 
lottoes  of  Spanish-Negro  descent,  with  many 
full-blooded  negro  descendants  of  slaves 
Imported  by  Spain  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  centtirles,  and  native-bom 
and  settled  whites,  principally  Spanish,  but 
partly  French  and  English,  with  a  few 
Turkish  Christians  from  Turkey.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic,  but 
all  creeds  are  tolerated.    Spanish  is  the  lan- 

Kage  of  the  Republic,  witn  a  sprinkling  of 
encb  and  English  In  the  towns. 


Finance.— In  1907  the  Republic  ratified  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  under  which 
the  latter  country  collecu  the  customs  and 
acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  iU  foreign  creditors. 
The  Deut  was  stated  on  Jan.  1,  1912,  at 
$20,000,000. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
years  1908-1912  are  stated  as  follows : 

Year  Revenue  Expenditure 

1906 $3,984,300  $3,990,000 

1909 4.520,120  4,530,000 

1910 4,700,000  4.650,000 

1911 4,860.000  4,806.000 

1912 6,809,785  5345,994 

Production  and  Industry. — ^The  plains  of 
the  Republic  and,  in  particular,  the  Vega 
Real  and  Santiago  valley  in  the  north, 
and  Los  Llanos  or  the  plain  of  Seybo  in 
the  southeast,  are  well  watered  and  ex- 
traordinarily fertile,  and  contain  the  finest 
sugar  lands  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
while  the  mountainous  districts  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  and 
tropical  fruits  may  be  grown  throughout  the 
Republic  with  a  minimum  of  attention.  The 
sugar  Industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  exports  are  increasing  and  cacao  is 
now  the  second  most  Important  Industry ; 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  grown 
with  variable  success.  The  country  abounds 
in  timber,  including  mahogany  and  other 
cabinet  woods  and  dye-woods,  but  the  in- 
dustry Is  undeveloped  and  transport  facili- 
ties are  lacking.  Live  Stock. — Tne  treeless 
prairies,  or  savannahs,  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting large  herds  of  cattle,  out  they  are 
mainly  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Gold  and  sliver  wore  formerly  exported 
In  large  quantities,  and  platinum  Is  known 
to  exist,  while  iron,  copper,  tin,  antimony, 
and  manganese  are  also  found ;  but  copper 
is  the  only  metal  now  produced,  and  one 
gold-washing  plant  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Of  the  non-metallic  minerals  the 
principal  production  Is  salt,  of  which  great 
quantities  exist  in  the  Neyba  district  of  the 
south. 

Exports. — ^The  principal  exports  In  1912 
were  sugar  $5,841,357,  cacao  $4,248,724. 
and  tobacco  $370,637;  the  principal  im- 
ports being  cottons  $1,608,465,  breadstuffs, 
rice  and  provisions  $1,710,892,  and  Iron 
and  steel   manufactures  $1,626,800.     Sixty 

?ier  cent  of  the  total  trade  is  with  the 
Tnited  States,  the  share  of  Germany  being 
16  per  cent.  While  the  bulk  of  the  sugar 
Is  entered  In  the  Customs  statistics  as 
going  to  the  United  States,  it  is  nearly 
all  reexported,  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
ceiving about  50  per  cent  and  Canada  25 
per  cent. 

/2aiZioay«.— There  were  (1911)  about  500 
miles  of  railway  open,  of  which  150  miles 
are  government  line,  80  miles  belong  to  an 
English  company  and  the  remainder  are 
private  lines  on  the  various  plantations. 

Shipping, — The  mercantile  marine  consists 
of  a  few  small  sailing  vessels  and  two 
small  coasting  steamers.  In  1912,  1,076 
vessels  (783.803  tons)  engaged  In  the  for- 
eign trade  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports 
of  the  Republic.  There  Is  an  excellent  road- 
stead in  Saman&  Bay  on  the  northeast 
coast. 

The  unit  of  value  Is  the  United  States 
gold   dollar. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. — The  value 
of  merchandise  Imported  into  Santo  Do- 
mingo from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1913  was  $5,802,767,  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  $3,728,774  were  sent  thither — a 
balance  of  $2,073,993  in  fs^or  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 
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banio  Doiniiigo: 

Annexation  of,  to  United  States — 
Discussed  by  President — 

Grant,    4006,    4015,    4053,    4082, 

4176,  4365. 
Johnson,  3886. 
Boosevelt,  6996. 
Beport  of  Secretary  of  State  on, 

transmitted,  4072. 
Treaty  for,  submitted,  4000,  4015. 
Failure    of    ratification   of,    dis- 
cussed, 4053,  4176,  4365. 
President  declines   to   communi- 
cate   privileges    relating     to, 
4012. 
Bef  erred  to,  4006,  4082. 
Views  of  Cabral  on,  communicated 
to  Senate,  4071. 
Application  of,  to  United  States  to 
exercise  protectorate  over,  referred 
to,  4193. 
Claim  of  United  States  against,  6329. 
Claims  of  citizens  of  United  States 
to  guano  on  Alta  Vela  Island,  3827. 
Colony  of  negroes  on  coast  of,  order 

regarding  return  of,  3433. 
Commerce    with    restraints    on,    re- 
moved, 278,  280,  285,  292,  294. 
Complaints  of  France  against,  379. 
Commercial  relations  with,  287,  773, 

5663. 
Condition  and  resources  of,  report  on, 

4009,  4070,  4071. 
Customs   of,  taken  over   by  United 

States,  7377,  7379. 
Diplomatic   intercourse   with,   provi- 
sion for,  recommended,  4083. 
Economic  condition  of,  7377. 
Export  of  coal  and  arms  to,  forbid- 
den, 7347. 
Fuffitive  criminals,  convention  with, 

for  surrender  of,  3669. 
Imprisonment   of  American    citizens 

by  authorities  of,  4004,  4013. 
Incorporation  of,  with  Spanish  Mon- 
archy referred  to,  3233. 
Instructions  to  naval  officers  in  com- 
mand on  coast  of,  referred  to,  4023, 
4075. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  nomi- 
nated, 2909. 
Payment   of  moneys   claimed  to  be 
due,  from  United  States  referred 
to,  4382. 
Peace  concluded  between  contending 

parties  in,  2658. 
Political  condition  of,  referred  to,  773. 
Proposition  of  foreign  power  to  pur- 
chase, referred  to,  4017. 
Beport   of  George  B.  McClellan  on, 

transmitted,  4071. 
Bevolution    in,    referred    to,    3826, 

6427. 
8aman&  Bay,  convention  for  transfer 
of.    (See  Saman&  Bay.) 


Social  condition  of,  discussed,  3885. 

Tariff  laws  of,  evidence  of  modifica- 
tions of  proclaimed,  5587. 
Beferred  to,  5615,  5747. 

Treaty    with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed,   3669,    4826,    4842,   4921, 
6950. 
Withdrawn,  4888,  4922. 

Vessel  of  United  States  fired  upon  at 
Azua,  6095. 

War  in,  discussed,  2619,  3445,  6365. 
Peace  concluded,  2658. 
Santo  Domingo,  Treaties  with. — A  con- 
vention of  amity,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion and  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminalB  was  conclaaed  with  the  Domini- 
can Kepublie  in  1807.  This  provided  for 
reciprocal  privileges  of  citizens  and  the 
exchange  or  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers, and  the  extradition  of  criminals. 
This  convention  terminated  Jan.  13,  1898, 
on  notice  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  1903,  by  an  arbitration  protocol  the 
claim  of  the  San  Domingo  Improvement 
Company  of  New  York  was  submitted  to 
a  board  of  arbitrators  consisting  of  John 
Q.  Carlisle,  Manuel  de  J.  Qalvan  and  Judge 
Qeorge  Orav.  These  rendered  an  award 
July  14,  1904,  providing  for  the  redelivery 
of  the  various  properties  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  payment  by  the  re- 
public of  $4,481,250  In  monthly  Instal- 
ments to  the  financial  agent  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  security  for  such  pay- 
ments the  customs  revenues  and  customs 
houses  of  Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  SamauA 
and  Montecrlsty,  and  all  other  ports  of 
entry  or  custom  houses  now  existing  or 
as  might  thereafter  be  established  on  the 
coast  or  In  the  interior  north  of  eighteen 
degrees  and  forty-five  minutes  and  east  of 
the  Haitian  boundary,  were  to  be  assigned 
and  designated,  which  custom  houses  were 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  financial  agent,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  United  States,  who 
was  to  have  entire  charge  of  such  custom 
houses  and  of  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues therefrom. 

Receiver  of  Cusiomt. — Tn  1907  a  conven- 
tion was  concluded  providing  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  In  the  col- 
lection and  application  of  the  customs  reve- 
nues of  the  republic.  In  the  preamble  to 
this  treaty  It  Is  stated  that  owing  to  the 
disturbed  political  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, debts  and  claims  had  been  created  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  $80,000,000,  and 
that  these  same  conditions  had  prevented 
the  peaceable  and  continuous  collection 
of  revenue,  and  that  the  debts  were  con- 
tinually increasing.  Fiscal  agents  of  the 
republic  effected  a  compromise  whereby 
all  Its  foreign  creditors  agreed  to  accept 
$12,407,0<)0  for  debts  and  claims  amount- 
ing to  about  $21,184,000  of  nominal  or 
face  value,  and  the  holders  of  Internal 
debts  or  claims  of  about  $2,028,258  nomi- 
nal or  faoe  ralue  agreed  to  accept  about 
$645,817  therefor,  and  the  remaining  hold- 
ers of  Internal  debts  or  claims  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  assents  already  given  will  re- 
ceive about  $2,400,000  therefor,  which  sum 
the  Dominican  Government  fixed  upon  as 
the  amount  which  It  will  pay  to  such  re- 
maining Internal  debt-holders:  making  the 
total  payments  under  such  adjustment  and 
settlement.  Including  Interest  as  adjusted 
and  claims  not  vet  liquidated,  amount  to 
not  more  than  about  $17,000,000. 

Part  of  the  plan  of  settlement  was  the 
Issue  and  sale  of  bonds  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000, 
bearing  five  per  cent  Interest  payable  In 
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Santo  Domingo,  Treaties  irttbr-ConVd. 
fifty  years  and  redeemable  after  ten  years 
at  102^.  It  was  agreed  that  tne  President 
of  the  United  States  should  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver to  collect  all  tue  customs  duties 
accruing  in  the  several  custom  houses  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  until  the  payment 
and  retirement  of  any  and  all  bonds  thus 
Issued.  It  is  also  provided  that  until  the 
whole  of  the  public  debt  is  paid  no  fur- 
ther obligations  shall  be  Incurred  and  no 
modification  of  internal  or  customs  duties 
cihall  be  made,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Santo  Domlnlgo  also  became  a  party  to 
the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  several  republics  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  for  the  arbitration  of  pecun- 
iary claims  and  the  protection  of  inventions, 
etc.,  which  was  signed  In  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910  and  proclaimed  In  Washington  July 
29,  1914.  (See  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Treaties  with.) 

Santo  Domingo  Olty,  building  of  Ozama 
Biver  bridge  at,  by  American  citi- 
zens, 5784. 
Saratoga,  Battle.   (See  Bemis  Heights.) 
Sardinia: 

Commercial  relations  with,  820, 
Treaty  with,  1729,  1749,  1916. 
Sassacos,    The,    engagement    with    the 

Albemarle  referred  to,  3411. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Oanal,  passage  of  Eng- 
lish or  Canadian  steamer  through,  re- 
ferred to,  4014.  (See  also  Canals.) 
Savages  Station  (Va.),  Battle  of  .-One 
of  the  Seven  Days*  Battles  before  Rich- 
mond. June  29,  1862,  Sumner  and  Helnt- 
zelman  retired  from  Fair  Oaks  and  took 
up  a  position  near  Savages  Station,  on  the 
Richmond  ond  York  River  Railroad.  After 
destroying  the  supplies  there,  Helntzelman 
moved  south  across  the  swamp.  Magruder, 
In  pursuit,  finding  Fair  Oaks  abandoned, 
advanced  to  Savages  Station  and  made  an 
attack  on  Sumner's  corps  In  the  afternoon. 
The  latter  maintained  his  ground  till  dark. 
During  the  night  he  retreated  Into  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  leaving  2.500  sick  and 
wounded  In  the  hospital  at  the  station. 

Savannah  (Ga.),  British  Occupation  of. 

— Nov.  27,  1778,  Commodore  Hyde  Parker 
convoyed  a  fleet  of  transports  to  Savannah, 
which  carried  about  3,500  British  soldiers. 
The  troops  landed  at  Tybce  Island,  fifteen 
miles  from  Savannah,  and  captured  the  city 
Dec.  20.  The  American  force  under  Gen. 
Robert  Howe  consisted  of  about  800  Con- 
tinentals and  400  militia.  The  British  loss 
was  officially  reported  as  8  killed  and  10 
wounded.  Eighty-three  American  dead  and 
11  wounded  were  found  on  the  field.  Some 
450  were  taken  prisoners,  while  the  others 
relreated  up  the  Savannah  River  and 
reached  South  Carolina.  Forty-eight  can- 
non, 23  mortars,  94  barrels  of  powder,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

Savannah   (Ga.),  Fall  of.      (See  Fort 

McAllister,  Ga.) 
Savannah  (Ga.),  Siege  of.— in  1779 
Washington  sent  Gen.  Lincoln  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  South,  and  re- 
quested Count  d'Estalng,  In  command  of 
the  French  fleet  In  Amerlosn  waters,  to  co- 
operate In  an  effort  to  retake  Savannah,  Ga., 
Sept.  16,  1779;  the  latter  appeared  off  Sa- 
Taonab  with  83   Tesseli  and  6,000  men. 


After  the  capture  of  2  frigates  and  2  store- 
ships  a  regular  siege  was  commenced  by 
the  allies.  The  city  was  defended  by  a 
force  of  about  3,U00  British  troops  under 
Gen.  Prevost.  On  the  morning  of  Oct.  9. 
1779,  about  3,500  French  and  850  Ameri- 
cans advanced  to  the  attack.  The  flghtlns 
was  fierce  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  as- 
sailants gave  way  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
1,000  men.  Count  Pulaski  was  killed  and 
Count  d'Estalng  was  wounded.  The  loss 
to  the  garrison  was  only  56  In  killed  and 
wounded.  Next  to  Bunker  Hill  this  flffht 
was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 

Savannah  Elver,  survey  of,  referred  to, 
1128. 

Savings  Banks.  (See  Banks,  Savings.) 
Saxony.— A  Kingdom  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Prussia,  on  the  sonth  by  Bohemia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  and  Beuss.  it  is  noted  for  Its 
rich  mines  of  coal,  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
etc.  For  its  slxe,  Saxony  is  the  busiest  in- 
dustrial state  in  the  German  Empire.  It 
manufactures  extensively  machinery,  tex- 
tiles, tools,  porcelain,  glass,  foundry  prod- 
ucts, beer  and  spirits.  The  government  ia 
a   heredltar  "     ' 

ministered 


heredltarv   constitutional   monarchy,   ad- 
inistered  by  a  King,  an  upper  chamber, 
and  a  lower  chamber  of  elgnty-two  depu 


ties.  Saxony  sends  four  representatives  to 
the  Bundesrat  and  twenty-three  to  the 
Reichstag.  It  entered  the  North  German 
Confederation  In  1806  and  became  a  state 
of  the  German  Empire  In  1871.  Area.  5,787 
square  miles;  population  (1010),  4,508,601. 
Saxony,  convention  with,  2267. 
Saxony,  Treaties  with. — The  convention 
of  1845  abolished  the  droit  d'aubaine  and 
all  other  taxes  on  emigration ;  provided 
for  a  period  of  two  years  In  which  an  alien 
may  close  un  the  anairs  of  a  legator  from 
whom  by  alienage  he  Is  unable  to  inherit 
or  hold  property ;  settled  questions  of  the 
disposal  and  holding  of  property  by  aliens, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  concerning 
the  same.  (See  German  Empire.) 
Schedule  E.  (See  Tariff,  Wool.) 
Scheldt  Dues,  discussed  and  treaty  re- 
garding, 3381,  3395,  3459. 
Schleswlg-Holsteln  War,  neutrality  of 

United  States  in,  discussed,  2548. 
Schools.       (See      Education;      Indian 

Schools.) 
Schuylkill  Arsenal,  at  Philadelphia,  ap- 
propriation for,  recommended,  4785. 
Science  and  Art: 
Promotion  of  advocated,  58,  60,  61, 

194,  878. 
Tariff  discriminations  against  foreign 
works  of  art,  4794,  4824,  4826,  5091, 
6291. 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of.     (See 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.) 
Scotan  Indians.     (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Sea  Witch,  The,  wreck  of,  near  Cuba, 

2907. 
Seacoast  Defenses.   (See  Defenses,  Pub- 
lic.) 
Seal  Fisheries.      (See  Alaska,  Bering 
Sea  Fisheries,  Great  Britain,  <ilaim8 
against,  and  Russia,  claims  against) 
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Seal  of  United  States.— immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  independence  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  deyice  for 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Benjamin  ITranlLlin, 
John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  They 
reported  various  devices  during  several 
years.  William  Barton,  of  Philadelbhla,  was 
appointed  to  submit  designs.  Sir  John 
Prestwlch.  an  English  antiquarian,  sug- 
gested a  design  to  John  Adams  in  1779.  It 
was  not  until  June  20,  1782,  however,  that 
a  seal  was  adopted.  This  was  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  various  designs  of  Barton 
and  Prestwich,  and  consisted  of :  Arms — 
Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces  argent  and 
gales ;  a  chief  azure ;  the  escutcheon  on  the 
breast  of  the  American  eagle  displayed 
proper,  holding  in  his  dexter  talon  an  olive 
branch  and  in  his  sinister  a  bundle  of  thir- 
teen arrows,  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll  with 
the  motto  E  Pluribus  Unum  (out  of  many, 
one).  Crest— A  glory  or  (gold)  breaking 
through  a  cloud  proper  and  surrounding 
thirteen  stars,  forming  a  constellation 
art/cnt  (silver)  on  an  azure  field.  Reverse 
— ^A  pyramid  unfinished,  symbolizing  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  states ;  in  the 
zenith  an  eye  in  a  triangle  surrounded 
with  a  glory  proper ;  over  the  eye.  around 
the  rim,  the  words  Annuls  coeptU  (God  has 
favored  the  undertaking)  ;  beneath  the 
pyramid  MDCCLXXVI  and  the  words 
Aovus  ordo  8<Eclorum  (a  new  order  of 
tilings).  This  seal  lias  never  been  changed, 
and  18  In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  seal  Is  stamped  upon  all  signatures  of 
the  President,  attested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Accompanying  the  report  and  adopted  by 
Congress,  were  the  following  remarks  and 
explanation :  "The  escutcheon  is  composed 
of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two  most  hon- 
orable ordinaries.  The  pieces  pales  repre- 
sent the  several  states  all  joined  in  one 
solid  compact  entire,  supporting  a  chief 
whicb  unites  the  whole  and  represents 
Congress.  The  motto  alludes  to  this  union. 
The  pales  In  the  arms  are  kept  closely  unit- 
ed by  the  chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on 
that  union  and  the  strength  resulting  from 
It  for  its  support,  to  denote  the  confederacy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
preservation  of  their  union  through  Con- 
gress. The  colors  of  the  pales  are  those 
used  in  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  white  signifies  purity  and  inno- 
cence ;  red,  hardiness  and  valor :  and  blue, 
the  color  of  the  chief,  signifies  vigilant  per- 
severance and  Justice.  The  olive  branch 
and  arrows  denote  the  power  of  peace  and 
war,  which  is  exclusively  vested  in  Con- 
gress. The  constellation  denotes  a  new 
state  taking  its  place  and  rank  among  other 
sovereign  powers.  The  escutcheon  is  borne 
on  the  oreast  of  an  American  eagle  without 
any  other  supporters,  to  denqte  that  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  to  rely  on 
their  own  virtue.  The  pyramid  on  the  re- 
verse signifies  strength  and  duration.  The 
eye  over  it  and  the  motto  allude  to  the 
many  signal  interpositions  of  Providence  in 
favor  of  the  American  cause.  The  date 
underneath  Is  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  words  under  it 
signify  the  beginning  of  the  new  American 
era  which  commences  from  that  date.*' 
Seamen's  Act. — ^The  La  Foiiette  bill  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  American  seamen 
in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  much  discussed  ad- 
ministration measures  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress.  It  was  signed  by  President  Wil- 
son. March  4,  1015. 

General  provisions  fix  the  i>ercentage  of 
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a  crew  that  must  be  able  seamen,  the  per- 
centage of  each  department  that  must  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  officers,  and 
define  seamen  as  men  over  nineteen  years 
old  having  had  three  years*  experience  of  a 
specified  kind. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision  in 
the  act  imposes  upon  foreign  vessels  leaving 
American  ports  the  same  requirements  as  to 
life-saving  appliances  as  are  demanded  of 
American  ships.  All  ships  built  after  July 
1,  1915,  must  carry  life-saving  equipment 
for  all  persons  on  board,  of  which  75  per 
cent  must  be  regular  lifeboats  and  not  more 
than  25  per  cent  life  rafts  or  collapsible 
lifeboats.  For  the  lake  and  river  steamers 
a  distinction  is  recognized  between  the  ex- 
cursion season,  from  May  15  to  Sept.  16, 
when  the  restrictions  are  somewhat  relaxed. 

Another  provision  alfecting  foreign  as 
well  as  American  seamen  is  that  prodding 
that  seamen  reaching  American  ports  may 
demand  and  receive  half  of  their  pay  already 
earned.  If  this  demand  is  refused  the  sea- 
man is  freed  from  his  contract  and  is  then 
entitled  to  all  he  has  earned  up  to  that 
time. 

Other  provisions  abolish  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment as  a  penalty  for  desertion,  and 
seek  to  abrogate  treaty  provisions  in  rela- 
tion thereto. 

The  spirited  controversy  over  navigation 
laws  revealed  the  fact  that  not  enough 
was  known  of  the  regulations  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  to  make  an  adequate  com- 
parison. 

For  example,  emphasis  Is  frequently  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  our  laws  require  that 
American  ships  be  officered  by  American 
citizens,  and  complaint  is  made  that  this  is 
unjust  and  unusual.     Upon  making  a  com- 

f»arlson  of  the  laws  in  the  Bureau's  report, 
t  is  found  that  the  laws  of  Japan  provide 
that  no  foreigner  may  be  employed  as  an 
officer  on  a  vessel  of  a  subsidized  company 
without  Government  approval.  Norway  and 
Germany  do  not  expressly  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  citizens,  but  the  fact 
that  applicants  for  licenses  as  oflScers  are 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  Norwegian 
and  German,  respectively,  practically  ex- 
cludes persons  of  other  nationalities. 

All  the  selected  countries  except  Japan 
have  laws  requiring  adequate  Quarters  for 
the  crew.  Grermany  has  since  1905  required 
123  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  sleeping 
quarters  for  each  sailor,  and  France  has  re- 
quired the  same  space  since  1908.  Eng- 
land fixed  its  requirement  at  120  feet  in 
1907,  and  Norway  adopted  this  minimum  in 
1909.  Requirements  for  American  vessels 
were  not  raised  to  120  feet  until  1915. 

The  provision  In  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1915,  for  a  new  class  of  sailors  designated 
as  "certified  lifeboat  men**  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  The  Bureau*s  re- 
port brings  out  the  fact  that  a  British  Com- 
mission appointed  especially  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  lifeboat  equipment  recom- 
mended as  far  back  as  1912  that  two  ''effi- 
cient boathands'*  should  be  carried  for  each 
lifeboat  and  that  'facilities  should  be  given 
to  enable  all  hands  to  prove  their  com- 
petency as  efficient  boat  hands.'*  How- 
ever, Parliament  has  not  yet  adopted  this 
recommendation.  A  German  rule  promul- 
gated in  March,  1898,  requires  that  emi- 
grant ships  shall  carry  at  least  two  adult 
persons  in  the  crew  for  every  collapsible 
boat ;  at  least  three  for  every  ordinary  rigid 
boat ;  and  at  least  four  for  every  regulation 
life  boat 

Seamen,  American: 
Appropriation  for  relief  of,  472. 
Captured  by  Tripolitans,  356. 
Impressment  of,  by- 
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Seamen,  Amerlean— Cont{fMf«i. 

Chile,  2772. 

Great  Britain,  383^0, 495, 934,2016. 
Account  of  J.  B.  Cutting  for  ex- 
penditures   incurred   in   liber- 
ating, 108. 
Japan,  convention  with  regarding 

shipwrecked   seamen,  4561. 
Tripolitans  captured  by  captain 
and  crew  of  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, 356. 
Maltreatment  of,  on  ships  plying  be- 
tween  New  York   and  Aspinwall, 
3413.  ' 

Number  of,  on  vessels,  374. 
Outrages  committed  upon,  by  pirates 
in  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, 765. 
Pirates,  outrages  on,  765. 
Protection    for,   measure    providing, 

proposed,  6348. 
Belief  of— 
Agent   appointed  for,   192. 
Appropriation  for,  472. 
Convention  with  Japan  regarding 

shipwrecked  seamen,  4561. 
Provision  for,  343. 
Becommended,  6333. 
When  discharged  abroad  recom- 
mended, 331. 
Bights  of,  in  foreign  part  ,  8091. 
Shipment  and  discharge  of,  4740. 
Welfare  act  suspended,  8101. 
Beamew,  The,  satisfaction  due  for  de- 
tention of,  admitted  by  Great  Britain* 
2111.  ' 

Seaport  Towns,  protection  for.       (See 

Defenses,  Public,  provision  for.) 
Search,    Bight    of.      (See    Bight    of 

Search.) 
Seat  of  Ck)Yemment: 
Boundaries  of,  referred  to  and  pro- 
claimed, 86,  192,  194. 
Bemoval  of,  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  281,  295,  298,  299,  300, 
Sebois  River,  referred  to,  1128. 
Secession.— The  act  of  going  aside  or 
withdrawing,  as  from  a  rellj^lous  or  politi- 
cal organization.  The  word  has  received 
world-wide  notoriety  from  its  nse  in  con- 
?7«u^  a}}^  *^/  secession  of  certain  of  the 
rjyj^  ?i**^*  'ro™  tl>e  Union  In  1860  and 
Ji««^i«  'JtJPJ  i?®  adoption  of  the  Constttu- 
l\?^  .*"^.^Tf  ^  f*®.  ***«»  o'  *l>e  sovereignty  of 
the  individual  states  remained  famfllar  to 
the  minds  of  many  Americans.  The  Ped- 
erallats  of  New  England  made  threats  of 
secession  In  1811  and  1814.  and  secession 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  an  available 
remedy  for  Federal  aggression.  This  claim 
has  been  advanced,  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
many  of  the  states  In  turn  and  has  on  such 
occasions  usually  been  condemned  by  the 
others  as  treasonable.  It  was  Involved  In 
or  explicitly  put  forward  by  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions,  the  Hartford  Convention,  and 
the  South  rarollna  Nullification  Ordinance 
(q.  v.).  While  Jefferson  condemned  "scis- 
sion." some  of  bis  writings  admitted  It  to 
be  a  remedy  of  the  last  resort  As  agitation 
against  slavery  became  more  Intense  seces- 


sion was  looked  upon  as  the  right  and 
destiny  of  the  southern  states.  SonS 
Carolina  was  ready  to  secede  in  1850.  The 
NuIUflcatlon  Ordinance  of  1832  and  other 
measures  passed  by  that  state  were  early 
steps  in  that  direction. 

Qen.  Jackson,  then  President  felt  that 
snch  a  power  lodged  in  a  state  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Union  and  altogether  uncon- 
stitutional. His  emphatic  opposition,  as 
expressed  in  his  military  preparations,  as 
well  as  his  strong  message  and  proclama- 
tion on  nullification,  in  1833  (1166,  1203), 
checked  this  feeling  for  a  time,  but  the 
postponement  to  a  final  test  was  perhaps 
chiefly  due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  nnlll- 
fleatlon  doctrine  among  the  states-rights 
people  themselves.  Another  reason  whj  the 
Booth  Carolina  nullification  movement  was 
stopped  was  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
Clay-Calhoun  compromise  tariffblll,  which 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  nilUiflers  and  their 
states-rights  friends  in  the  south  who  did 
not  accept  nullification  as  a  rightful  or  ex- 
pedient remedy. 

The  secession  doctrine  was  revived  on  the 
election  of  Lincoln  in  1860.  Many  of  the 
southern  people  felt  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Republican  party  meant  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  such  interference  with  the 
institution   of   slavery   as   to   make   it   im- 

rilble  for  the  southern  states  any  longer 
secure    and   enjoy    their    constitutional 
rights,  within  the  Union. 

Accordingly,  Dec.  20,  1860,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  South  Carolina,  by  conven- 
tion, passed  an  ordinance  repealing  her 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1788,  and 
reviving  her  Independence.  Mississippi 
seceded  Jan.  9,  1861 ;  Florida.  Jan.  10 :  Ala- 
bama, Jan.  11 :  Georgia,  Jan.  19;  Louisiana, 
Jan.  26;  Texas,  Feb.  1;  Virginia,  April  17; 
Arkansas,  May  6 :  North  Carolina,  May  20 ; 
Tennessee,  June  8,  all  by  conventions.  Op- 
position to  secession  in  many  states  was 
based  rather  upon  the  ground  of  inexpedi- 
ency than  unconstitutionality.  The  Nation- 
al Government  never  recognised  the  yalldity 
of  the  ordinances  of  secession  adopted  by 
the  southern  states. 

Secession,   right   of   States   regarding, 
discussed  by  President — 
Buchanan,   3159,   3186. 
Lincoln,  3206,  3221. 

Second  Class  Mail  Matter,  Commission 

on,  report  of,  7733. 
Secret    Lodges,    proclamation    against 

lawless    incursions    of,    on   northern 

frontier,  1925. 
Secret  Service: 

Amendment  to  law  a  benefit  to  crim- 
inals, 7225. 

Assertion  that  Congress  did  not  wish 
to  be  investigated  by,  7226. 

Complaint  of  amendments  to  law, 
7225. 

Defense  of  use  of  Secret  Service 
men  in  discovering  land  frauds, 
7245. 

Evidence  of  land  and  timber  frauds 
secured  by,  7225. 

Increase  in  salary  of  chief  of,  recom- 
mended, 7253. 

Land  frauds  investigated  by,  7249. 

Beport  of  special  committee  on 
President's    message    relating    to, 
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SacNt  Bervlce    CofMnued, 

Senator  and  member  of  Congress  in- 
dieted  on  evidence  secured  hj, 
7226. 
8ocret>rtes  TTj  a  series  of  acts  passed 
In  the  esrl^  part  ot  1781  Congress  or^ 
ganlzed  the  Goyemment  under  several  De* 
partments.  at  the  head  of  which  were  placed 
secretaries  with  datles  simUar  to  those  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  British  Government 
Tne  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  was  originally 
the  Secretary  of  liarine.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  originally  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance.  Now  all  the  beads  of 
.  Departments,  nine  in  number,  are  denomin- 
ated secretaries,  except  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  Postmaster-GeneraL  (See  also 
Cabinet;  Presidential  Succession,  and  Ad- 
ministration.) 

Mcretaries.  (See  the  several  Depart- 
ment Secretaries.) 
Sadltion  Law.— In  1798,  when  war  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  France  was 
Imminent,  there  were  in  ttie  United  States 
by  estimate  80,000  Frenchmen  organised 
tnto  clubs,  and  60,000  sympathkers  with 
France,  who  had  been  Bnglish  subjects. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  at 
the  time  were  controlled  by  aliens,  mostly 
ITrench,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  refugeea 
Those  alien  residents  who  sympathized  with 
France — the  larger  number — attacked  the 
Qovemment  fiercely  through  the  press  for 
Its  attitude  toward  that  country.  In  order 
to  restrain  this  feeling,  which  excited  bitter 
animosity  among  those  Americans  who  re- 
sented the  French  attitude  toward  the 
UnlM  States,  the  Federalists  in  control 
of  Congress  passed  the  famous  alien  and 
•edition  acts.  The  sedition  act  of  July  14. 
1798,  was  modeled  on  two  English  acts  ot 
1705.  It  provided  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ment for  any  who  Should  combine  or  con- 
spire against  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  should  write,  print,  or  publish 
any  "false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writ- 
ings*' against  it  or  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  the  President,  with  intent  to  bring 
contempt  upon  them  or  to  stir  up  sedition. 

The  penalties  imposed  were  fines  of  S5,000 
and  five  years'  Imprisonment,  and  82,000 
and  two  years'  Imprisonment,  respectively. 
This,  as  "well  as  the  alien  act,  was  regarded 
by  the  Republican  party  as  unconstitutional 
and  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  press  and 
speech.  They  called  forth  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions  (q.  v.).  The  sedition 
act  expired  in  1801.  (See  also  Allen  and 
Sedition  Lawa) 
Seed  I>istrlbntlon: 

Act  maldng  special,  in  draught-strick- 
en counties  in  Texas,  vetoed,  5142. 

Becommendations     regarding,    5888, 
6989,  6171. 
Beignioraga: 

Act  for  ooinaee  of,  vetoed,  5916. 

Discussed,  6876. 
SeSsore^.  (See  Vessels,  United  States.) 
Mdeo,  Wltbars  &  Oo^  Teimbursemeot 

of  Indians  on  ae^Stount  of  failure  of, 

recommended,  2886. 
Samlnarles  of  Leamiag  (see  also  Edn* 
cfktion;  Nation*}  XJaiversity): 

Bitablistoent  of,  discussed  and  rec- 
ommended, 470,  978. 

Fewer  to   establisif  should   be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress,  687. 


8«min61e  XndiaoB.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Seminole  WaxB.— After  the  War  of  1812 
the  combined  British  and  Indian  strong- 
hold known  as  the  Negro  Fort,  on  the  Ap- 
palachlcola  River,  was  a  constant  menace 
to  the  Qeorsia  settlers.  During  1817  there 
were  several  massacres  of  whitea  Qen.  1€. 
P.  Oalnes  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
subjugating  the  Indians.  He  destroyed  an 
Indian  village  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  surrender  certain  murderers,  and 
the  Indians  retaliated  by  waylaying  a  boat 
ascending  the  Appalachlcola  with  supplies 
for  Fort  Scott  and  killing  34  men  and  a 
number  of  women.  Oen.  Jackson  took  the 
field  against  the  Indians  in  January,  1818, 
and  in  a  sharp  campaign  of  six  months  de- 
feated them  completely,  destroying  their 
Tillages  and  driving  them  from  every 
stronghold.  Among  the  prisoners  taken 
were  two  Bnglish  subjects,  Arbuthnot  ahd 
Ambrlster,  who  were  charged  with  inciting 
the  Indians  to  hostilitlea  These  were  tried 
by  court-martial  and  hanged. 

Jackson  pursued  the  Indians  into  Flor- 
ida, which  was  then  Spanish  territory, 
captured  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks,  de- 
posed the  Spanish  aovemment,  and  set 
up  an  American  administration.  This  ter- 
ritory was  later  returned  to  Spain,  but 
the  outgrowth  of  the  incident  was  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States 
in  satisfaction  of  the  latter's  claims,  and 
the  payment  to  Spain  besides  of  $5,000,- 
000  The  second  Seminole  war  was  the 
most  stubborn  and  bloody  in  all  the  In- 
dian wars.  It  originated  in  the  refusal 
of  part  of  the  tribe  to  cede  their  lands  to 
the  whites  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Osceola,  one  of  the  chiefs  opposed 
to  immigration,  was  placed  In  irons  by  Gen. 
Thompson,  an  agent  of  the  United  Statea 
Osceola  regained  his  liberty,  killed  Thomp- 
son and  others  at  Fort  King,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  troops.  Operations 
against  Osceola  and  his  warriors  were 
conducted  with  great  severity,  but  with 
varying  succesa  under  Scott,  Call,  Jesup, 
Taylor,  and  others.  The  Indians  were 
supposed  to  be  subjugated  in  1837,  but 
Osceola  fled  and  renewed  the  struggle.  He 
was  taken  by  treachery  in  1842  and  the 
war  ended. 

Seminole  Wars: 
American  forces  in,  and  officers  com- 
manding, discussed,  611, 1472,  1833. 
Appropriation    for    suppression    of, 

recommended,  1473. 
Brevet  nominations  for  army  officers 

participating  in,  2008. 
Discussed,  600,  611,  617,  1447,  1448, 

J453,  1472,  1508,  1511,  1833,  1933, 

2007,  2051,  2583. 
Massacre  ef  Mig.  Dade's  command, 

1834. 
Otiffin  of,  referred  to,  1944. 
Spain  furnishes  aid  to   Indians  in, 

6U. 
Termination  of,  1417. 
Troops  in,  rations  furnished,  referred 

te,  en. 

Senate.—The  upper  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture ot  d»e  United  Btatea  The  Senate  is 
compoaad  o^  two  representatives  from  each 
state,  lentil  1918  chosen  by  the  state  legis- 
lature for  a  period  of  sis  years;  acoord- 
itigly  tae  membership  has  varied  in  num- 
ber, from  time  to  time,  from  twenty-two 
members  representing  eleven  states  In  the 
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Senate — OonUnued. 

First  Congress  to  ninety-six  members  repre- 
senting fortr-eigbt  states  in  the  sixty-tnlrd 
Congress.  Senators  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age,  residents  of  the  state  they  represent, 
and  mnst  hare  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  nine  years ;  they  re- 
ceiye  a  salary  of  $7,500  per  annum  and  a 
small  allowance  for  stationery  and  mileage. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing a  recess  of  the  state  legislature,  the 
governor  of  the  state  makes  a  temporary 
appointment  which  is  valid  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  terms  of  Senators 
shall  so  overlap  that  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers retire  every  two  years.  The  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  is  the  Vice-Presldenc 
of  the  United  States  who  votes  only  in 
case  of  the  votes  being  equally  divided.  Be- 
sides the  legislative  functions,  the .  Senate 
ratifies  or  rejects  all  treaties  negotiated  by 
the  President;  confirms  or  rejects  all  ap- 
pointments to  the  higher  Federal  offices ; 
exercises  the  functions  of  high-court  of  im- 
peachment;  and  in  case  the  electors  fall 
to  make  a  choice,  elects  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  from  the  two  candi- 
dates receiving  the  largest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  The  exercise  of  these  wide 
powers  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  has 
rendered  tlie  Senate  more  powerful  than 
the  House;  the  reverse  being  usually  the 
case  with  upper  houses. 

In  the  Constitution  adopted  by  Virginia 
in  1776  the  name  Senate  was  given  to  the 
Virginian  upper  chamber,  but  the  term  was 
not  applied  to  the  upper  house  of  the 
Federal  Congress  until  Aug.  6,  1787 ;  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  known  as  the 
"second  branch.'*  Since  the  name  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  It  has  spread  to  all  states  whose 
legislatures  are  divided  Into  two  chambers. 
The  composition  of  the  Senate  is  due  to 
one  of  the  most  Important  proposals  in  the 
constitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
known  as  Hie  "Connecticut  Compromise** 
which  was  brought  forward  by  Oliver  Ells- 
worth and  Roger  Sherman.  This  com- 
Sromise  settled  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
irge  and  small  states  by  providing  for 
equal  representation  of  states  In  the  Senate, 
the  House  being  chosen  on  a  population 
basis.  The  seventeenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  May  31,  1913,  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Instead  of  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  as  formerly.  Some  of 
the  states  had  already,  before  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  their  senators  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 

Senatorial  Oonrtesy.— In  order  that  the 
dignity  of  the  body  may  be  preserved,  the 
Senate  gives  considerable  attention  to  the 
personal  wishes  of  its  members.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observance  of  courteous  address, 
polite  language,  and  the  exercise  of  those 
acts  of  kindness  which  tend  to  lightep 
official  duties  and  render  social  life  a  pleas- 
ure, there  is  a  tacit  understanding  as  to  the 
conventional  privileges  to  be  accorded  to 
each  in  the  official  deliberations.  Should 
the  name  of  any  former  member  of  the 
Senate  be  presented  to  that  body  by  the 
President  for  their  advice  as  to  ills  appoint- 
ment to  a  Federal  office.  Senatorial  courtesy 
requires  immediate  confirmation  without 
reference  to  a  committee.  The  privileges 
of  speaking  as  long  as  he  may  choose  on  any 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  a  courtesy 
granted  each  Senator,  and  though  it  is 
charged  that  undu«  advantage  has  some- 
times been  taken  of  this  privilege  it  has 
never  been  abridged.  There  Is  no  previous 
question  provided  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 


Senators  of  United  States: 
Appointments  to  office,  relation   of, 
to.     (See  Executive  Nominations.) 
Constitutional  amendment  regarding 
election    of,    recommended,    3840, 
3889. 
Loyal  Bepresentatives  and,  denial  of 
seats    in    Congress    to,    discussed, 
3644. 
Seneca  Indians.     (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Sequoia  National  Park.      (See  Parks, 

National.) 
Serbia.   (See  Servia.) 

Servia. —  Servia  Is  situated  In  the  north 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Hungary,  on  the  south  by 
Greece,  on  the  east  by  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia, and  on  the  west  by  Bosnia,  Monte- 
negro, and  Albania. 

Phyaical  Featurea,— The  country  Is  gener- 
ally mountainous,  and  consists  of  exten- 
sive forest-clad  slopes,  uncultivated  heaths, 
and  fertile  meadows  and  valleys.  The 
Transylvania  Alps,  the  Balkans  and  the 
Rhodope  ranges  extend  from  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  into  eastern  Servia,  while  out- 
liers of  the  Bosnian  and  Albanian  highlands 
cross  the  western  border.  In  the  north 
the  Drlna  and  Save  effect  a  confluence  at 
Belgrade  with  the  Danube,  which  forms 
the  remainder  of  the  northern  (and  part 
of  the  northeastern)  frontier,  and  is  joined 
in  the  northeast  by  tue  Timok,  which  is 
also  a  frontier  river  for  part  of  its  course. 
The  chief  inland  river  is  the  Morava,  which 
rises  in  Bulgaria  and  flows  through  Servia, 
from  south  to  north.  Into  the  Danube. 
The  valleys  of  these  rivers  contain  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Macedonian  Servia  is  the 
Vardar,  which  rises  in  the  Shar  Mountains 
on  the  Albanian  frontier  and  flows  south- 
ward to  the  Greek  frontier  and  thence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Salonlca.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally mild,  but  is  subject  to  the  continen- 
tal extremes. 

History.— The  earlier  Serb  kingdom  was 
extimpiished  by  the  Turks  at  the  battle 
of  Kossovo  In  1389,  and  from  that  date 
until  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  country  formed  a  Turkish  pa- 
shalik.  After  heroic  struggles  the  pashallk 
was  recognised  as  an  autonomous  princi- 
pality by  the  Treaty  of  Adrlanople  (1829), 
and  by  the  Treaties  of  San  Stefano  and 
Berlin  (1879)  the  complete  independence 
of  the  country  was  recognised,  a  kingdom 
being  proclaimed  on  March  6,  1882.  On 
Mav  29  (June  11),  1903,  the  descendant 
of  the  Obrenovlch  dynasty,  which  had  ruled 
Servia  as  Princes  and  Kings  since  1830, 
was  assassinated,  and  a  grandson  of  Kara- 
george,  a  national  hero  of  the  risings  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  was  elected 
King  by  the  Skupshtlna  and  Senate,  and 
was  crowned  in  September,  1904. 

Oct.  19,  1912,  the  Balkan  League  (Bui. 
garia,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece) 
waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Otto- 
man Empire;  in  1913  Bulgaria  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war'  with  the  other  members 
of  the  League  on  a  question  as  to  the 
division  of  the  conquered  territories.  Ser- 
via also  became  involved  In  a  dispute 
about  her  western  (Albanian)  frontier,  but 
withdrew  her  claims  on  the  representations 
of  the  European  powers.  By  tne  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  the  Serbo-Bulgarlan  boundary 
was  delineated,  and  agreement  was  also 
reached  with  Greece  as  to  the  line  of  the 
southern  boundary. 
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July  28,  1914,  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Archduke  and  his 
wife  by  a  Bosnian  student,  said  to  have 
been  Incited  by  Servian  societies  and  with 
Servian  official  connivance,  Austria  declared 
war  against  Servia.  The  government  evac- 
uated Belgrade,  which  was  soon  occupied 
by  the  Austrians. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  king- 
dom was  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
Teutonic  armies.  King  Peter  escaped  to 
Prance  and  the  shattered  armies  Joined  the 
French  at  Salonika. 

AREA    AND    POPULATION 

Area  in 

Departments             English  Population 

Sq.MUes  1010 

City  of  Belgrade 5  8?.§76 

BelinMieTVr. 782  166,816 

Ch«hak 1.466  138,922 

Kragojevati 887  }?S'026 

KnUia 1,119  112,142 

Krutchevati 1,046  151,371 

Momva 1.117  203,638 

Niah 988  198,768 

Pirot 933  112,314 

Podjemvats 1.606  269,906 

Podiinyi 1.293  238,276 

Rudnik 606  86,340 

Smederevo 493  143,216 

Timok 1,236  149,538 

TopUtfa 1.096  110,218 

Uiitri 1.269  146,763 

yiiiBVo 947  167,648 

Vranya 1.675  262,937 

Conquered  Territory  (about)  16,000          

Total 34,661        2,911,701 

Ethnography,— In  1910  the  totel  popula- 
tion of  2,911,701  was  composed  of  2,250,- 
000  Servians  (Serbo-Croatian  Slavonians), 
160,000  Rumanians.  47,000  Gypsies,  8,000 
Austro-Hungarlans  and  Germans,  and  6,000 
Jews.  The  bulk  of  the  Servians  belong 
to  the  national  (Orthodox  Eastern)  Church, 
there  being  8,500  Roman  Catholics  and  a 
small  number  of  Protestant  Christians.  In 
the  territory  acquired  in  1913  are  large 
numbers  of  Mohammadans. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Servia  awaits 
development.  Gold,  silver,  antimony,  nickel, 
mercury,  manganese,  graphite,  copper.  Iron, 
lead«  and  zinc  are  found,  and  coal,  marble, 
sulphur  and  oil  are  won  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Mineral  springs  abound.  The  indus- 
trial population  is  small,  the  sixty  princi- 
pal establishments  in  1910  employing  6,000 
hands. 

Railwayt,  etc. — About  680  miles  of  rail- 
way were  open  for  traffic  in  1911.  the 
main  lines  crossing  the  Danube  at  Bel- 
grade-Semendria,  and  uniting  in  a  single 
route  as  far  as  Nlsh,  whence  they  run 
via  Pirot  to  the  Bulgarian  boundary  and 
Sofia,  and  via  Vranya  across  the  Turkish 
frontier,  both  lines  leading  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  terrlto^  acquired  In  1913  a 
line  runs  along  the  vardar  valley  to  Sa- 
lonica  (Greece),  with  eastern  and  western 
branches  to  Bulgaria  and  Albania. 

Servia: 

GonsTilar  convention  with,  4627,  4658. 

Eef  erred  to,  4757. 
Diplomatic   relations    with,   referred 

to,  4522,  4718. 
Neutrality  of  United  States  in  war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary,  8349. 
Treaty  with,  4658. 


Servia,  Treaties  with. — The  convpuHon  of 
commerce  and  navigation  of  1881  provided 
for  freedom  of  commerce,  navigation,  and 
trade  upon  full,  equitable,  and  reciprocal 
bases;  established  the  rights  of  real  and 
personal  property  holders ;  conferred  trade 
privileges ;  restricted  the  prohibition  of  im- 
ports; exempted  citizens  of  the  one  coun- 
try from  enforced  military  service  or  con- 
tributions in  the  country  of  the  other; 
granted  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation 
I  matters  of  import  and  export  duties; 
exempted  goods  from  any  form  of  transit 
duty ;  goods  for  the  one  country  to  be  con- 
veyed over  the  railroads  of  the  other  on 
terms  equal  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  (For  terms  of  the  consular  con- 
vention of  1881,  see  Consular  Conventions. 
For  terms  of  the  extradition  treaty  of 
1901,  see  Extradition  Treaties.) 

Sessioiui  of  Congress.  (See  Extraordi- 
nary Sessions  of  Congress.) 
Seven  Days'  Battles.— a  series  of  battles 
fought  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.,  between  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  McClellan, 
and  the  Confederate  army  under  Lee.  The 
first  conflict  occurred  on  June  25,  1862, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  each  succeeding 
day  but  one  to  July  1.  June  25  McCleH 
lan*s  army  before  Richmond,  numbering 
115,102,  received  orders  to  advance.  Lee's 
army  on  both  sides  of  the  Chlckahomlny 
aggregated  80.835.  Hooker  advanced  be- 
yond Fair  Oaks  and  secured  his  ground. 
Meantime  the  Confederates  had  placed 
Richmond  in  a  state  of  security  and  de- 
termined upon  aggressive  movements. 
Lee  had  succeeded  Johnston  In  command, 
and  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  mass 
of  the  army  down  the  Chlckahomlny  and 
threaten  McClellan's  communications  with 
the  York  River.  Jackson  had  moved  out 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  was  at 
Hanover  Court  House,  ready  to  render 
what  assistance  might  be  reoulred.  Some 
Federal  historians  say  that  McClellan  de- 
termined to  change  his  base  of  operations 
to  the  James  River,  seventeen  miles  south 
of  Fair  Oaks.  The  writers  on  the  South- 
ern side  deny  this.  The  retreat  was  ac- 
complished with  a  loss  to  the  Federal 
army  of  15,249  men.  The  operations  of 
the  two  armies  are  described  under  the 
headings  MechanlcsvUle,  Qalnes  Mill,  Sav- 
ages Suition,  Fravser's  Farm,  and  Malvern 
Hill.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Federal  army 
was  withdrawn  from  the  James  and  the 
Penhisular  campaign  was  ended. 

Seven  Nations.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (Va.),  Bat- 
tle of.— From  Williamsburg  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  the  distance  is  about  fifty  miles.  By 
May  30,  1862,  Casey's  and  Couch's  divi- 
sions of  Keyes's  corps  of  McClellan's  army 
had  crossed  the  Chlckahomlny  and  ad- 
vanced respectively  to  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven 
Pines,  six  and  seven  miles,  respectively, 
from  Richmond.  Heintselman's  corps  had 
also  crossed  and  was  encamped  several 
miles  to  the  rear  of  Couch  on  the  Williams- 
burg road,  and  Sumner  was  ready  to  make 
the  passage  of  the  stream  when  a  heavy 
rain,  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  Mav 
30,  rendered  this  impracticable.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  who  was  In  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  sent  Generals  Long- 
street,  Huger,  D.  H.  HIU  and  Gustavus  W. 
Smith  to  attack  this  advance  guard  of  the 
Invading  army.  The  fighting  began  at 
1  P.  M.,  May  81.  The  E*ederais  gradually 
fell  back.  At  4:30  the  arrival  of  Sedg- 
wick's division  of  Sunmer's  corps  tnrned 
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Seven  Pines  and  Fair  09kth-€o»Hmied. 
the  tide  of  battle.  At  Banset  Oen.  Johna- 
ton  wiiB  severely  wounded  by  a  piece  of 
shell,  and  the  command  deyolved  upon  Qen. 
Smith.  In  the  mornina  the  Confederates 
renewed  the  attack.  Thej  were  finally  re- 
pulsed obout  noon.  The  Confederates  lost 
4.233.  The  Federals  lost  5,739,  of  whom 
890  were  killed.  Gen.  Lee  assumed  com* 
ninnd  of  the  Confederate  army  the  day 
foUowinir  the  battle. 

Seven  Slsten. — ^New  Jersey  had  long  been 
known  as  the  ''Mother  of  Tmsts*'  because 
of  the  leniency  of  the  state  laws  regulat- 
ing combinations  of  capital.  During  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  term  as  Governor,  and  when 
supported  by  a  Democratic  Legislature, 
he  stated  In  a  message :  "The  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  as  they  stand,  so  far  from  check- 
ing monopoly,  actually  encourage  it.  They 
explicitly  permit  every  corporation  formed 
in  New  Jersey  to  purcliase,  hold  and 
assign  the  securities  of  any  and  all  other 
corporations  of  this  or  any  other  sUte, 
and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  the  full  Tights 
of  ownership  in  them,  including  the  right 
to  act  as  stockholders.  This  Is  the  yery 
method  of  forming  vast  combinations  and 
creating  monopoly  against  which  the  whole 
country  has  set  its  race." 

In  accordance  with  the  Governor's 
wishes  seven  bills  were  introduced  into 
the  Senate  Jan.  20,  1913,  and,  under  his 
personal  exhortation,  passed  In  less  than 
a  month,  and  became  Chapters  18  to  19, 
Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1913.  Their  pro- 
visions are  briefly  as  follows: 

Fir$t. — A  trust  Is  defined  as  a  combina- 
tion or  agreement  between  corporations, 
firms  or  persons  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: (1)  creating  or  carrying  out  re- 
strictions in  trade,  or  acquiring  a  monop- 
oly, either  in  intra-state  or  inter-state 
business  or  commerce;  (2)  limiting  or  re- 
ducing production  and  increasing  prices; 
(3)  preventing  competition  in  production, 
transportation  or  marketing  of  any  com- 
modity; (4>  fixing  a  standard  price  with 
a  view  to  controlling  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity; (5)  making  any  agreement  by 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  free  and  un- 
restricted competition  among  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  is  precludea;  (6)  making 
any  secret  or  oral  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  the  object  of  accomplishing 
any  of  the  atrave-mentioned  purposes. 
Violation  of  these  provisions  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  and,  in  case  of  a  corporation, 
the  offence  shall  be  deemed  that  of  the 
individual  directors,  and  the  charter  of 
the  offending  company  may  be  revoked. 

Second. — Ail  corporations,  firms  or  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  production  or  sale  of 
any  commodity  are  forbidden  to  discrimi- 
nate between  different  persons  or  sections 
or  to  charae  one  a  lower  price  than  an- 
other for  the   same  service. 

Third, — Corporations  may  purchase  real 
and  personal  property  and  the  stock  of  any 
corporation  necessary  for  its  business,  and 
may  Issue  stock  In  payment  therefor  in 
hona-flde  transaction,  but  no  fictitious  stock 
can  be  issued  for  profits  anticipated  but  not 
yet  earned. 

Fourth. — Persons  Incorporating  with 
fraudulent  or  unlawful  Intent  or  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  trade  or  acquir- 
ing a  monopoly,  shall  oe  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Fifth. — In  case  two  or  more  corporations 
are  merged  or  consolidated,  the  consoli- 
dated corporation  may  issue  bonds  or  other 
obligations  "to  an  amount  sul&cient  with 
its  capital  stock  to  provide  for  all  the 
pavments  it  wilt  be  required  to  assume  in 
order   to   effect   such   merger   or  coaooll- 


datlon,"  proYlded  that  rach  bonds  shnU 
not  bear  more  than  alx  (6)  per  cent  In* 
terest. 

Si^ih. — No  corporation  can  *'hereaft^ 
purchase,  hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mort^ 
gage,  pledge  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  or  securities  of 
any  other  corporation  nor,  as  owner  of 
such,  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  of 
ownerahip  or  the  right  to  vote  thereon. 
Provision  Is  made  that  a  corporation  is  not 
prevented  from  (1)  acquiring  the  secu- 
rities created  by  a  non-competing  corpora- 
tion In  payment  of  debt;  (12)  purchasing, 
as  a  temporary  investment,  out  of  its  sur- 
plus earnings,  the  securities  of  a  non-com- 
peting corporation ;  (3)  investing  its  funds 
In  such  securities  when  held  by  it  for  the 
benefit  of  its  employees  or  any  funds  held 
for  insurance,  rebuilding  or  depreciation 
purposes. 

BeventK — ^Mergers  of  corporations  shall 
not  impair  the  rights  of  any  creditor  of 
either  of  the  merged  corporations.  Approval 
for  a  merger  of  corporations  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Util- 
ities Commissionera  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Sewells  Point,  Va.,  evaenation  of  bat- 
teries on,  referred  to,  3313. 
Shadracll  Oaae.— One  of  many  exdtlng 
fugitive  slave  cases  of  ante-bellum  days. 
In  May,  1860,  Frederic  Wllklns,  a  Vir- 
ginian slave,  made  his  escape  and  fonnd 
his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  obtained  em- 
ployment under  the  name  of  Shadrach. 
Subsequently  he  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned in  the  United  States  court-house, 
pending  trial.  He  was  liberated  by  a  body 
of  colored  people  and  assisted  to  Canada. 
Intense  excitement  prevailed  In  Boston, 
which  spread  over  the  entire  country  when 
Congress  turned  its  attention  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  law.  Clay  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to  in- 
form Congress  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
President  Fillmore  Issued  a  proclamation 
(2645)  announcing  the  facts  and  calling 
upon  the  people  to  prevent  future  disturb- 
ances. 

Sbarpsbnrg  (Md.),  Battle  of.    (See  An- 

tietam  (Md.),  Battle  of.} 
Sliasta  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed,  7334. 
Shawanese  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Sliawnee  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 

Sliays's  Bebellion.— An  insurrection  of 
some  people  of  western  Massachusetts 
against  the  state  government  In  1786-S7» 
under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  much  dis- 
content and  actual  want  prevailed  through- 
out New  England,  especially  In  Massachu- 
setts. The  annual  state  tax  amounted  to 
fl.OOO.OOO.  Riots  and  armed  mobs  were 
frequent.  The  chief  grievances  complained 
of  were  that  the  governor's  salary  was  too 
high  ;  that  the  senate  was  aristocratic :  that 
lawyere'  fees  were  extortionate  and  the 
taxes  burdensome.  The  relief  demanded 
was  the  issue  by  the  state  of  paper  money. 
This  was  refused.  Shays,  at  the  head  of 
1,000  armed  men,  took  possession  of 
Worcester,  Dec.  5,  1786,  and  prevented  the 
session  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court 
having  adjourned  to  Springfield,  the  same 
men  attempted  to  preyant  the  session 
there,  but  were  forestalled  bv  the  mllltla. 
In  January,  1787,  three  bodies  of  insur- 
gents, under  Shays,  Luke  Day.  and  Bll 
Paraons,    marched    upon    Springfield   with 
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SlisyB's  BeMlloii— <7ofit<fMMd 
the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Continental 
arsenaL  Bbays'a  army,  numbering  about 
1,000,  was  attacked  by  about  4,000  militia 
under  Gen.  Benjamin  Xtincoln,  and  was  put 
to  fiiffht  with  a  loss  of  8  killed  and  1 
wonnaed.  Shays  and  some  of  bis  follow- 
ers joined  Parson's  force,  but  were  dis- 
persed by  the  militia  at  Petersham  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1787.  Shays  escaped,  but  160  others 
were  captured  and  their  leaders  sentenced 
to  death.  All,  howerer,  were  ultimately 
pardoned  on  laying  down  their  arms. 
Slieep  Hiubandry^  report  of  Gommis- 
sioner  of  Agriculture  on,  4462. 
Experiment  station  eatablishedi  8101. 
Shaepeater     IndianB.       (See     Indian 

Tribes. 
Shall  Oastle  Ldand,  K.  0^  beacon  to  be 

erected  on,  182. 
Shenandoah,  The.— Notwithstanding  the 
proTislons  of  the  British  foreign  enlist- 
ment act  of  1810,  which  forbids  the  equip- 
ment of  any  land  or  naval  forces  within 
British  dominions  to  operate  against  any 
friendly  nation,  the  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Shenandoah,  and  other  Confederate 
▼easels  were  allowed  to  escape  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  United  States  minister. 
The  Bhenandoah  sailed  from  London  as  the 
Sea  King  Oct.  8.  1864.  commanded  by  Capt 
James  Iredell  waddell,  of  the  Confederate 
navy.  Making  for  Madeira  her  name  was 
chancred  to  Shenandoah,  From  Madeira  she 
sailed  for  Melbourne,  destroying  a  number 
of  United  States  merchant  snips  on  the 
way.  Thence  she  went  to  Bering  Sea  and 
did  great  damage  to  whaling  vessels.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  the  Shenandoah  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  Government,  and 
later  turned  over  to  the  United  States.  The 
depredations  of  the  Bhenandoah  were  made 
a  part  of  the  Alabama  claims  against  Great 
Britain.     (See  also  Alabama  Claims.) 

Shenandoah,   The    (see  also   Alabama 
Claims) : 
Jud^entB  rendered  by  claims  com- 
mission on  claims  arising  from  cap- 
tures by,  referred  to.  4322. 
Beported  surrender  of,  referred   to, 
3575. 
Sherman    Act.— A    compromise    financial 
measure  introduced  into  Congress  by  Sena- 
tor   John    Sherman,    of   Ohio,   and   passed 
July  14,  1890.     It  repealed  the  Bland-Alli- 
son Act  of  1878  and  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver  bullion 
to   the   amount    of    4,500,000   ounces    per 
montli,  at  the  market  rate,  issuing  Treasury 
notes    in   payment    therefor.      These    notes 
were  to  be  redeemed  in  coin  at  the  Treasury 
on  demand.    The  act  also  directed  the  coin- 
age each  month  of  2,000.000  ounces  of  the 
bnllion  into  standard  sliver  dollars.     The 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  frequently 
urged.     In  the  summer  of  1803  the   law 
was  claimed  to  be  a  leading  cause  of  the 
business   depression,   and    President   Cleve- 
land summoned  Congress  to  meet  in  special 
session  Aug.  7.     Congress,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, iMssed  Nov.  1  the  voorbees  bilH  re- 
pealing the  silver-purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  but  affirming  bimetallism  as 
a  national  policy. 
Shennan  Act: 
Discussed.  5548,  5628. 
Bepeal  of  purchasing  clause  of,  dis- 
cussed, 5875,  6073,  6074, 
Beeommended,  5833, 


ShiIlillg.^«'The  name  of  a  coin  in  use  in 
several  Ruropean  states,  varying  in  its 
value.  The  English  shilling  is  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  pound  sterling,  the  Danish  copper 
shilling  is  one-ninety-sTxth  of  a  rlxdaler, 
and  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  penny  of  Eng- 
lish money.  The  Swedish  shilling  is  twice 
the  value  of  the  Danish.  In  some  parts 
of  Germany  the  shilling  is  used  as  a  frac- 
tional coin  of  the  value  of  one  penny  ster- 
ling. In  America  this  coin  was  first  Issued 
from  the  mint  at  Boston.  The  first  struck 
were  known  as  the  New  England  shilling. 
Willow  Tree,  Oak  Tree,  and  Pine  Tree 
coins.  One  of  the  earliest  coins  used  in 
America  was  the  Bermuda  shilling.  Lord 
Baltimore  had  shillings  coined  in  London 
for  use  in  Maryland.  As  money  of  account 
the  shilling  varied  greatly  in  the  Colonies. 

Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Tiatiding  (Tenn.), 
Battle  of.— One  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested battles  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the 
first  line  of  Confederate  defenses  in  the 
West  liad  been  broken  by  Grant,  Gen.  Beau- 
regard was  sent  to  establish  another.  He 
selected  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  The  Confederate 
army  to  the  number  of  46,000  was  concen- 
trated at  Corinth,  Miss.,  under  command  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Polk.  Bragg, 
Hardee,  and  Breckinridge  were  there  with 
their  corps,  and  Van  Dom  and  Price  were 
on  the  way  from  Arkansas  with  80,000 
more.  After  taking  Fort  Donelson,  the 
Federal  army  under  Grant  proceeded  up 
the  Tennessee  River  to  Pittsburg  Landing, 
a  point  210  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the 
west  bank,  near  the  intersection  of  the 
state  lines  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Confederate  camp  at  Corinth.  Five 
divisions  of  Grant's  army,  under  Generals 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Hurlbut,  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace, McClemand,  and  Prentiss,  were  here 
encamped,  and,  including  Gen.  Lew.  Wal- 
lace's division,  about  seven  miles  down  the 
river,  numbered  40,000  men.  Buell's  army 
of  40,000  was  expected  to  reenforce  them 
here,  and  it  was  the  intention  upon  his 
arrival  to  proceed  against  Johnston  at  Cor- 
inth. The  latter,  however,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  own  reenforcements,  resolved 
to  attack  Grant  before  the  arrival  of 
Buell's  forces.  April  8,  1862,  Johnston 
marched  his  army  from  Corinth  and  on  the 
6th  attacked  the  Federal  army.  After  a 
day's  hard  fighting  Grant's  army  was 
dVfven  back  from  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh 
Church  nearly  to  the  river,  a  distnnce  of 
three  miles.  A  part  of  the  expected  re- 
inforcements arrived  Just  in  time  to  help 
to  check  the  last  charge  of  the  victorious 
Confederates.  The  battle  was  reopened 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  by  Bnell.  who 
had  arrived  during  the  night  with  20,000 
men.  The  second  day's  fighting  was  as 
stubborn  as  the  first  had  been,  but  the  Con- 
federates  were  outnumbered.  At  2  P.  M. 
Beauregard  ordered  preparations  made  for 
the  retreat,  which  by  4  o'clock  was  under 
way.  He  was  not  pursued.  The  casualties 
were:  Confederates— killed,  1,728;  wound- 
ed, 8.012:  prisoners.  050;  total,  10.600. 
Federals— killed,    1,785;    wounded,    7,882; 

Krisoners,  8,056;  total,  18,573.  Gen.  Al- 
ert Sidney  Johnston  was  killed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  Beauregard  in  the  command  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

Shimonoseki  Ihdenmity. — Shimonoseki  is 
a  seaport  of  Japan  whose  forts  command 
a  strait  of  the  same  name.  In  1864  these 
forts  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a 
squadron  of  war  vessels,  representing  the 
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Shlmonoseki  Zhdemnity — Continued, 
United  States,  England,  France  and  Hol- 
land, in  retaliation  for  the  firing  on  mer- 
chant vessels  of  those  nations  by  the  forta. 
The  Japanese  Goyemment  was  compelled  to 
pay  damages  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
forts,  besides  an  Indemnity,  amounting  to- 
gether to  $3,000,000.  Our  share  in  this  sum 
was  $785,000.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it 
was  needed  for  damages  inflicted,  and  the 
remainder  lay  in  our  public  treasury  for 
some  years.  It  was  not  applied  to  any  pub- 
lic use,  and  flnally,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  refund  the  extortionate  excess,  It  was  re- 
paid to  Japan  in  1884. 
Shlnplasten. — ^During  the  war  small 
change  disappeared  from  circulation  and  the 
people  resorted  to  postage  stamps  and  pri- 
yate  notes.  The  latter,  representing  ten, 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  issued  by  retail 
dealers  to  facilitate  trade,  were  of  little 
value  beyond  the  particular  locality  where 
they  were  issued,  except  as  plasters  for 
broken  shins,  and  hence  were  called  "shin- 

Blasters."  The  fractional  notes  printed  by 
lie  government  under  the  law  of  1863  were 
also  called  "shinplasters,"  but  merely  be- 
cause their  forerunners  had  borne  that 
name. 
Ship  Ldand,  utility  of  forts  on,  for 

protection      of     Mississippi     coast, 

2266,  2293. 
Shipbuilding. — ^A  summary  of  the  general 
results  of  the  1914  census  of  manufactures 
for  the  shipbuilding  and  boat-building  Indus- 
try, issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  D^ 
partment  of  Commerce,  consists  of  a  detailed 
statement,  relating  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  showing,  for  the  years  1009  and 
1014,  the  value  of  the  work  done  on  new 
vessels,  whether  launched  or  not  during  the 
census  year ;  the  value  of  repair  work  done ; 
the  kind,  number,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of 
5  gross  tons  and  over  which  were  launched 
during  the  year;  and  the  number  of  power 
boats  of  less  than  5  tons  which  were  com- 
pleted during  the  same  period.  The  statis- 
tics relate  only  to  work  done  In  private  ship- 
yards and  manufacturing  establishments. 

Reports  were  received  from  1,145  estab- 
lishments, whose  products — that  is,  construc- 
tion and  repair  work  done — during  the  year 
were  valued  at  $88,682,071. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  5  gross 
tons  and  over  launched  during  the  census 
year  decreased  from  1.584  in  1909  to  1,113 
in  1014,  or  by  29.7  per  cent,  and  the  gross 
tonnage  decreased  from  467,219  in  1909  to 
424.600  in  1914,  or  by  9.1  per  cent  Iron  and 
steel  vessels  launched  decreased  from  158  in 
1909  to  126  in  1914,  or  by  20.3  per  cent,  and 
in  tonnage  from  254,986  to  242.559,  or  by  4.9 
per  cent.  The  number  of  wooden  vessels 
launched  decreased  from  1,426  In  1909  to 
987  in  1914.  or  by  30.8  per  cent,  and  the 
tonnage  from  212,233  to  182,101,  or  by  14.2 
per  cent. 

Steel  merchant  vessels  building  or  under 
contract  to  be  built  in  private  American 
shipyards  on  December  1.  1916.  according  to 
builders'  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  numbered 
400  of  1,428,003  gross  tons.  On  December 
1,  1915,  builders*  returns  of  construction  or 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  steel  mer- 
chant vessels  aggregated  202  vessels  of  781,- 
511  gross  tons.  The  tonnage  building  or 
ordered  on  December  1.  1916,  however,  is 
less  (17  vessels  of  51,943  gross  tons),  than 
on  November  1,  1916.  During  November 
American  yards  finished  22  vessels  of  68,922 
gross  tons,  and  made  new  contracts  for  7 
■teel  merchant  vessels  of  18,285  gross  tons. 


SUpbuIldiiig : 

Consular  returns  on,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, referred  to,  2955. 

Decline  in  American,  discussed,  4200. 

Encouragement  to  American,  recom- 
mended, 4060,  4255,  4727,  5984. 
Shipping,  American.      (See   Commerce 

discussed.) 
sup  Puzcliaae  Law. — ^The  administration's 
perfected  shipping  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  House,  May  7.  1916,  by  Chairman  Alex- 
ander of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  It  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  sell  Panama  Canal 
bonds  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  those  sections 
of  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction, 
equipment,  lease  or  purchase  of  vessels,  or 
the  creating  a  $50,000,000  shipping  corpora- 
tion, and  directed  the  shipping  board  to 
Investigate  the  navigation  laws,  with  a  view 
to  their  amendment,  and  the  cost  of  build- 
ing merchant  vessels  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  the  encouragement  of  invest- 
ments in  American  shipping  and  other  mari- 
time questions,  and  report  to  Congress. 

Drastic  provisions  are  Included  to  prevent 
illegal  combinations  in  the  shipping  trade. 
The  bill  also  gives  the  shipping  board  sweep- 
ing powers  over  rates  and  practices  and 
clothes  it  with  authority  to  require  regular 
and  special  reports  from  water  carriers  en- 
^ged  in  carrying  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  board  is  authorised  to 
receive  and  hear  complaints  and  to  enforce 
reparation  to  the  complainant  for  Injury 
done.  Records  of  investigations  made  by 
the  board  shall  be  competent  evidence  in  all 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  board  is 
to  have  authority  to  compel  the  production 
of  papers  and  to  hear  testimony  under  oath. 

The  Attorney-General  is  authorized  to  in- 
tervene on  benalf  of  the  board  whenever 
any  of  its  orders  shall  have  been  violated 
and  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  the  proper 
process  to  put  such  order  into  effect 

Democratic  Senators  in  caucus  July  8, 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  bill,  thus  end- 
ing one  of  the  most  serious  party  divisions 
that  occurred  In  the  Wilson  Administration. 

The  principle  for  which  Chairman  Alex- 
ander of  the  House  committee  fought  in 
conference  to  have  the  government-owned 
ships  operated  in  the  coastwise  as  well  as 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
met  with  approval  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  Democrats.  The  other  amendments 
which  the  caucus  agreed  upon  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Qovemment  shall  not  purchase  ships 
from  any  of  the  belligerent  nations,  nor  any 
ship  already  engaged  in  the  American  trade 
unless  It  is  about  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  trade. 

No  ship  shall  be  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment which  is  below  75  per  cent  of  its 
original  efficiency. 

The  government  shall  not  undertake  to 
operate  its  ships  unless  all  efforts  fail  to 
negotiate  satisfactory  leases  or  sales  to 
private  corporations  for  thot  purpose,  the 
government  reserving  the  right,  however,  to 
prescribe  conditions  under  which  ships  shall 
be  operated  and  in  what  service  they  shall 
engage. 

By  a  strictly  party  rote  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  July  18,  directed  Sen- 
ator Simmons  to  report  the  bill  favorably 
to  the  Senate  with  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

The  Shipping  Board  shall  be  limited  in 
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Sblp  Pnrchaae  iMW^Continued. 
JartBdiction  to  Teasels  on  the  high  seas  and 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Ferrying,  towing,  transfer  and  lighterage 
are  operations  which  are  not  subjected  to 
this  regulation. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  are  removed  from  the 
Siilpplng  Board. 

The  government '  will  not  purchase  any 
vessel — (a)  engaged  in  American  trade;  (b) 
which  flies  a  belligerent  flag;  (c)  which  Is 
not  adapted  to  the  requirements  outlined 
In  the  bill,  and  (d)  which  Is  not  at  least 
75  per  cent  as  efficient  as  when  new. 

The  vessels  may  engage  In  the  coastwise 
trade.  In  other  words,  the  coastwise  trade 
Is  opened  up  to  foreign  built  vessels  ac- 
quired by  American  dtlxens  under  this  act. 

No  American  vessel  can  be  sold  to  a  for- 
eigner unless  the  Shipping  Board  first  has 
Its  refusal  and  gives  Its  permission. 

The  Shipping  Board,  though  a  govern- 
ment corporation,  may  not  operate  the  gov- 
ernment vessels  in  foreign  trade  unless  It 
Is  impossible  to  lease  such  ships  to  private 
Interests. 

When  in  times  of  war  the  government 
commandeers  American  vessels  compensa- 
tion therefor  shall  be  based  upon  normal 
conditions. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  Aug.  18,  38 
to  21,  all  in  the  afllrmatlve  being  Democrats 
and  all  in  the  negative  Bepublicans.  All  of 
the  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to 
without  a  record  vote,  and  other  amend- 
ments were  inserted.  One  amendment,  the 
so-called  antl-blackllst  provision  authorising 
customs  officials  to  wlthold  clearance  to  any 
ship  refusing  American  cargo  except  for  the 
reason  of  being  fully  laden,  subsequently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Allied  Embassies. 
The  provision  was  Inserted  at  the  last  mo- 
ment because  of  penalties  attached  to  ships 
which  carry  blacklisted  cargo.  President 
Wilson  signed  the  bill  Sept  7,  1916.  The 
following  were  later  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  members  of  the  Board:  William 
Denman,  of  San  Francisco;  Bernard  N. 
Baker,  of  Baltimore ;  John  A.  Donald,  of 
New  York;  John  Barber  White,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Theodore  Brent,  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Ship  Pnrchase  BiU: 

Compared  to  railroad  subsidy,  8018. 

Urged  by  Wilson,  8018,  8072. 
Ships,   foreign-built,   admission   of,   to 

American  registry,  8006. 
Shire. — A  division  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  invasion.  It  is  now  taken  to  mean 
almost  the  same  as  county,  as  most  of  the 
English  countv  names  terminate  in  the 
word  shire.  The  shire  has  been  extended  to 
Scotland  and  Wales.  In  1643  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  Bav  Colony  ordered 
that  the  whole  Colony,  wlilch  then  Included 
the  present  State  of  New  Hampshire,  be 
divided  Into  four  shires — Bssex,  Middlesex, 
SuflFolk,  and  Norfolk.  The  name  was  used 
for  county  in  all  the  Colonies. 

Shirt  and  OoUar  Industry.— A  study  of 
the  shirt  and  collar  Industry  reveals  the 
fact  that  American  manufacturers  have  the 
home  market  pretty  much  to  themselves,  as 
foreign  competition  In  these  lines  is  of 
very  little  Importance.  The  largest  Import 
of  collars  and  cuffs  for  any  one  year  was 
$70,000  m  1913,  while  the  total  production 
of  these  articles  as  far  back  as  1009  was 
$17,200,000.  The  present  output  is  much 
greater,  but  no  statistics  are  available.  The 
total  value  of  the  shirts  produced  In  this 


country  in  1900  was  S82,400.000,  compared 
with  which  the  Imports  are  insignificant. 

Separate  collars  for  men's  shirts  are  said 
to  have  been  first  made  about  1825  by  the 
wife  of  a  blacksmith  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  This 
woman  did  the  family  washing  and  ironing, 
and  realized  that  shirts  with  separate  col' 
lars  would  not  have  to  be  washed  as  o^ten 
as  did  shirts  with  collars  attached.  She 
applied  the  idea  not  onlv  by  making  sep- 
arate collars  for  her  husband's  shirts,  but 
by  making  them  also  for  sale.  This  innova- 
tion attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
Bbenezer  Brown,  a  retired  Methodist  min- 
ister, who  kept  a  small  dry-goods  store  in 
Troy.  With  the  aid  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  the  Rev.  Brown, 
about  1829,  began  oflPerlng  "string  collars'^ 
for  sale  and'soon  developed  a  profitable  new 
branch  of  his  business.  The  demand  for 
**store"  collars  Increased  and  during  the 
thirties  and  forties  several  companies  were 
formed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
separate  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirt  bosoms, 
either  In  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  shirts  or  as  a  separate  Industry.  The 
sewing  machine  was  Introduced  into  the 
collar  industry  in  1852,  and  steam  power 
in  1855.  Slectrlc  cutting  machines  were 
introduced  about  1870,  button-holing  ma- 
chines about  1880,  and  button-sewing  ma- 
chines about  ten  years  later.  The  collar 
and  cuff  industry  has  been  centered  In 
Troy  from  the  first  In  1909,  80.46  per 
cent  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  manufactured 
In  the  whole  country  was  manufactured  in 
that  city. 

The  manufacture  of  shirts  was  founded 
as  a  systematic  Industry  In  1832  in  New 
York,  and  In  1909  that  city  manufactured 
27.74  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
country.  Troy  and  Albany  produced  8.86 
per  cent,  Philadelphia  8.68  per  cent,  Bal- 
timore 8.53  per  cent,  and  St.  Louis  4.07 
per  cent.  New  York  State  and  Pennsyl- 
vania produced  more  than  half  the  shirts 
made  in  the  country. 

The  average  percentajres  of  manufactur- 
ing profit  and  final  profit  of  all  the  42  es- 
tablishments were  as  follows:  Manufac- 
turing profit  on  capital  employed  in  busi- 
ness, 12.32  per  cent;  on  net  sales,  6.20  per 
cent;  final  profit  on  capital  employed  in 
business,  11.46  per  cent;  on  net  sales,  6.85 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments reporting,  2  had  manufacturing 
losses  and  4  had  final  losses ;  27  earned  10 
per  cent  or  more  of  manufacturing  profit 
and  24  earned  10  per  cent  or  more  of  final 
profit  on  capital  employed  in  business.  The 
group  of  establishments  manufacturing 
shirts  in  New  York  City  shows  a  higher 
percentage  of  profit,  both  on  capital  em- 
ployed In  business  and  on  net  sales,  than 
does  the  group  located  outside  of  New 
York  City.  The  group  with  net  sales  under 
$500,000  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  profit 
than  the  group  with  net  sales  over  $500,000. 
Salaries  of  active  oflicers  and  the  drawing 
accounts  of  partners  were  included  in  the 
cost  of  production  before  profits  were  fig- 
ured. In  the  case  of  Individual  owners  of 
establishments  the  costs  Include  the  esti- 
mated amount  an  employee  would  have  re- 
ceived for  services  such  as  the  owner  ren- 
dered. 

Some  establishments  have  such  crude  sys- 
tems for  cost  finding,  that  they  do  not  know 
exactly  or  even  approximately  their  profit 
or  loss  on  certain  styles  and  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  sell  particular  styles  at 
a  loss  without  knowing  it  Other  estab- 
lishments, however,  knowing  accurately 
what  a  certain  style  costs,  will  sell  It  on  a 
small  margin  of  profit,  or  even  at  a  loss, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  custom  for 
more   profitable  styles.     An  establishment 
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Shirt  and  Collar  Indnstty—conUnu^a. 

may  find  it  necessary  to  carry  a  complete 
line  of  styles  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  its  customers  and  to  hold  Its  trade,  and 
may  consider  it  good  policy  to  sell,  at  or 
below  cost,  old  or  standard  styles  to  con- 
sumers who  will  buy  higher-priced  goods  on 
which  a  profit  is  realized. 

The  percentage  of  cost  of  direct  labor  on 
the  low-grade  shirts  is  higher  than  on  the 
high  grades,  the  cost  of  materials  is  high- 
est in  silk  negligee  shirts  and  lowest  in 
laundered  shirts,  and  the  cost  of  labor  Is 
relatively  highest  in  the  laundered  shirts 
and  lowest  in  the  silk  shirts.  The  higher 
percentages  of  profit  are  generally  made  on 
the  high-grade  shirts  and  not  on  the  low. 

Of  the  total  sales  of  all  of  the  42  estab* 
lishments  reporting.  58.87  per  cent  was 
made  to  retailers,  88.76  per  cent  to  Jobbers, 
0.68  per  cent  by  mail  order,  and  1.69  per 
cent  was  exported.  Practically  all  of  the 
high-grade  shirts  were  sold  direct  to  re- 
tailers and  that  portion  of  the  product 
which  was  sold  to  jobbers  consisted  of  work 
shirts  and  other  low-priced  lines.  The  total 
expense  of  26  establishments  which  sold  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  their  product  to  re- 
tailers was  8.88  per  cent  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  lanre  as  the  total  selling 
expenses  of  the  12  establishments  selling 
all  or  a  greater  part  of  their  product  to 
jobbers.  However,  the  establishments  which 
sold  all  or  a  greater  part  of  their  product 
to  retailers  had  a  manufacturing  and  final 
profit  somewhat  larger  than  the  profits 
shown  by  the  establishments  which  sold  all 
or  a  greater  part  of  their  product  to 
jobbers. 

No  figures  are  available  showing  the  im- 
ports of  shirts,  except  in  the  imports  of 
cotton  wearing  apparel,  which  do  not  clas- 
sic shirts  separately.  The  American  prod- 
uct so  far  excels  that  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture that  there  is  no  demand  in  this  coun- 
try for  imported  shirts.  Of  the  four  estab- 
lishments that  reported  on  collars  and  cuffs, 
two  reported  that  they  did  some  foreign 
business.  One  of  these  establishments  re- 
ported that  it  exported  1  per  cent  and  the 
other  1%  per  cent  of  its  net  sales,  the 
total  export  business  of  the  two  companies 
amounting  to  S108,688.  The  exported  col- 
lars went  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America.  While  the  exports  of  shirts 
from  the  United  States  are  not  very  large, 
they  are  probably  larger  In  proportion  to 
the  production  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  clothing  business.  Fourteen  of  the  88 
Bhirt-making   establishments  did  some  for- 


ada  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors. 
Shoe-string  District. — ^The  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Mississippi,  as  laid  out  in 
1874,  is  so  called  because  it  conslRts  of  a 
narrow  strip  extending  along  the  Mississippi 
River  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  state. 
(See   Gerrymander.) 

S'Homamiah    Indiana.      (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Short  Pine  Forest  Iteaerre,  So.  Dak., 

proclaimed,   7278. 
Shoshone  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 

Treaty  with,  3397,  38M. 
Shoshone  Beservation,  Wyo.,  agreement 

for  cession  of  portion  of,  5649. 
SiaOL — Slam  occupies  the  central  portion 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  IIM  be- 
tWe«Bi  4*  20'-20*  16'  N.  laUtude  and  06* 


80'*10a*  B.  longitude.  The  area  is  sUted 
at  196,000  square  miles.  It  Is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  British  India  and  French 
liaoe,  east  bv  French  Laos  and  Cambodia* 
south  by  the  Qulf  of  Slam  and  the  Britlali 
Malay  States,  and  west  by  British  India. 
East  and  west  are  Spheres  of  Influence,  in 
which  the  French  and  British  governments, 
while  disclaiming  any  intention  of  annex- 
ing territory  (Agreement  of  April,  1004), 
are  entitled  to  obtain  concession  from  Slam. 
Between  these  spheres  la  a  Neutral  Zone; 
which  is  declared  to  be  inviolable  by 
France  and   Britain. 

PhyHcal  Feafiiret.— Northern  Slam,  which 
is  occupied  by  Laos  States  under  the  sa- 
serainty  of  tne  King  of  Slam,  contains  a 
series  of  parallel  ranges  of  no  great  mean 
elevation,  but  with  precipitous  heights  in 
the  extreme  north.  These  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  forests;  from  which  most  of  the 
teak  is  obtained.  Bastern  Slam,  which  also 
contains  Laos  States,  conquered  by  Slam 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  consists  of  a 
vast  river  basin  encircled  oy  hills,  the  cen- 
tral portions  being  sandy  desert.  Central 
Slam  is  also  a  great  plain  flanked  on  the 
west  by  hiah  mountains  (Mulai  6,886  feet), 
and  contains  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
tracts  of  the  kingdom.  Southern  Slam  ex- 
tends down  the  Malay  Peninsula,  which 
has  a  broken  range  of  mountains  parallel 
with  the  coasts,  and  consists  principally 
of  dense  and  valuable  forests. 

The  principal  Siamese  river  is  the  Me- 
nem (Menam  Chao  Phaya),  which  rises  in 
the  northern  hills  and  flows  into  the  GuU 
of  Slam  at  the  port  of  Bangkok.  For  six 
months  in  every  vear  the  river  overflows  Its 
banks,  leaving  rich  deposits  of  silt,  which 

Srovide  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  the  klng- 
om.  The  wet  season  lasts  from  May  to 
October,  when  the  heat  is  not  excessive, 
and  in  the  dry  season  the  nights  are  cooL 
HUtory.— The  Kingdom  of  Slam  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rounded  some  time  in 
the  sixth  century  A.  D.,   by  a  race  that 

U»^     •Ml»Ml«-^..a    ».»...    .««.«    ^^-n^.    «»««»   .An4-».^ 


tongue,   and   the  peninsular  montons  and 
states  axe  partly  Malay  speaking. 

GFovamment.-^The  kingdom  Is  now  secured 
from  further  aggression  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  1896,  under  which 
Central  Slam  Is  declared  to  be  Inviolable, 
and  each  Power  renounces  the  right  to  an- 
nex territory  adjoining  Its  borders,  although 
preserving  the  right  of  commercial  pene- 
tration. The  Government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  the  sovereign  appoints  his 
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SQCces8or  from  amons  the  male  members 
of  the  Roral  Family.  Rnler :  Bomdetch  Phra 
Paramendr  Maha  Vajlravudh  Mongknt 
Klao  (King  of  Northern  and  Southern  Slam 
and  of  all  Its  Dependencies,  and  of  the 
Liaos,  Malays  and  Karens),  bom  Jan.  1, 
18S0 ;  succeeded  his  father  King  Chnlalong- 
kom,   Oct.  28,   1910. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  Into  17  ProT- 
Inces  or  Montons,  each  under  a  High  Com- 
missioner controlled  by  the  Minister  of 
ttte  Interior.  These  comprise  several  sub- 
provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts. Sub-divisions  of  the  district  are  un- 
der village  headmen.  Bangkok  Is  directly 
sovemed  by  the  Minister  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

Recent  reforms,  including  the  final  aboli. 
tlon  of  slavery  in  1005,  have  brought  into 
existence  an  organised  system  of  local  and 
divisional  courts,  with  magistrates  trained 
at  a  school  of  law  and  assisted  by  European 
advisers. 

Service  In  the  Army  Is  universal  and 
compulsory,  and  although  the  law  is  only 
partially  applied  there  Is  a  standing  army 
of  about  25,000  men. 

Bdfusation, — Education  Is  generally  In  the 
bands  of  the  priests  from  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  scarcely  any  adult  Siamese  are  Illiter- 
ate. Government  effort  is  not  only  co- 
ordinate but  is  directed  toward  a  general 
advance  in  the  system  practised  by  the 
monasteries.  An  estimate  of  the  pupils  of 
the  various  schools  states  their  number  at 
close  on  160.000  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
exclusive  of  the  capital,  while  government 
effort  has  provided  accommodation  for  some 
15,000  others,  including  secondary,  special 
and   technical   schools.     The   English   lan- 

Siage  is  very  generally  taught  in  the  capi- 
1  and  there  are  three  English  schools  with 
English  masters,  while  many  Siamese  are 
educated  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land. 

ProducHon  and  Industry. — ^The  principal 
Industry  is  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  Is 
the  national  food  and  principal  commodity 
exported.  Irrigation  is  Dringlng  large  areas  > 
of  northern  Slam  Into  cultivation,  and  the 
standard  of  cultivation  Is  being  systemat- 
ically raised.  Siamese  rice  is  in  great  de- 
mand abroad.  Other  crops  are  tobacco, 
pepper,  coco-nuts,  cotton  and  maise,  while 
fruit  Is  abundantly  grown.  The  forests 
are  preserved  and  the  teak  Industry  Is  main- 
taining its  importance. 

Gold,  silver,  rubles  and  sapphires  are 
won  and  exported,  and  tin,  copper.  Iron, 
dnc.  coal  ana  other  minerals  are  known  to 
exist,  the  tin  exports  exceeding  5,000  tons 
annually,  almost  entirely  from  Mouthon  Pu. 
ket.  iJi  1911-1912  export  of  tin  =  5,199 
tons. 

Finanoea, — ^The  average  annual  revenue 
for  th«  five  years  ending  with  1918  was 
61,076,000  ticals.  The  expenditure  for  1918 
was  61.581,897  ticals.  The  national  debt 
consists  of  an  Anglo-French  loan  of  £1.000,- 
000,  an  Anglo-French-German  loan  of  £8,- 
000.000.  and  a  federated  Malay  States  loan 
of  £4,000,000.  The  tical,  the  unit  of  value. 
Is  equivalent  to  $8,708  of  United  States 
money. 

RaUwoyM^^-On  Not.  1,  1918,  there  were 
721  miles  open  for  traflic,  the  principal  line 
running  from  Bangkok  along  the  Menam 
to  a  terminus  at  Dem  Chai,  near  the  town 
of  Phr^  A  network  of  railways  and  ca- 
nals affords  easy  communication  throughout 
Central  Siam,  and  the  traffic  is  enormous. 
Northern  and  eastern  Slam  are  less  favor- 
ably situated,  but  southern  Slam  is  to  have 
a  compensating  system  of  railways. 


Slam: 
Axneriean  representative  at   corona- 
tion of  King  of,  7667. 
Claim  of  United  States  against,  6184. 

Adjustment  of,  6336. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  6336. 
Appropriation    for,    recommended, 
4799. 
Gifts    received    from,    referred    to, 

3267. 
Legation  of  United  States  in,  prem- 
ises  for,   presented   by   Govern- 
ment of,  4823,  4825,  4923. 
Appropriation  for  erection  of  build- 
ing on,  recommended,  5494. 
Liquor  traffic  in,  agreement  with,  for 

regulation  of,  4803. 
Minister  of  United  States  to,  mission 

created,  4718,  4761,  4825. 
Treaty  with,  1272,  1457,  1593,  2951, 
3061,  3834. 
Slam,  Treaties  with.-^The  convention  of 
amity  and  commerce  of  1888  was  modi- 
fled  In  some  directions  by  the  treaty  of 
1856.  Freedom  of  commerce  was  extend- 
ed to  citizens  of  the  United  States  except 
In  Importation  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  opium,  and  in  the  exportation 
of  rice,  which  is  prohibited.  The  duties 
payable  on  ships,  it  was  agreed,  should 
be  those  paid  by  the  most  favored  nation; 
and  should  there  be  in  the  future  any 
diminution  In  the  same  In  favor  of  any  for- 
eign nation,  the  United  States  should  share 
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sion  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
sul at  Bangkok.  (See  Consular  Conven- 
tions.) American  merchants  may  trade 
freely  in  any  port  of  Siam,  but  shall  reside 
permanently  at  Bangkok,  where  ther  may 
rent  land,  but  may  not  purchase  land  with- 
in two  hundred  seng  (four  English  miles) 
of  the  city  walls  until  they  have  lived  for 
ten  years  in  Siam  or  have  permission  so  to 
buy.  Apart  from  this,  American  mer- 
chants may  buy  or  rent  bouses  anywhere 
within  twenty-four  hours'  Journey  from 
Slam,  measured  at  the  rate  of  spee4  at 
which  boats  traveL  Freedom  of  conscience 
is  allowed  to  all. 

Vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States  may 
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sum,  Treaties  witli— ConHmiedL 
enter  the  river  and  anchor  at  Paknam,  but 
only  with  apeclal  permission  may  proceed 
to  the  docks.  On  articles  of  import  the 
dnty  shall  be  three  per  cent,  payable 
either  in  money  or  In  goods.  Unsalable 
and  re-exported  goods  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  drawback.  Opium  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty,  but  may  not  be  sold  to  the  opium 
farmer  or  his  agents.  It  may  be  re-ex- 
ported without  impost  or  duty  leyied  upon 
It.  In  times  of  threatened  scarcity  the 
Siamese  government  may  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  salt,  rice,  and  fish,  on  thirty  days' 
notice. 

By  an  agreement  of  1884  It  is  permitted 
to  sell  in  Siam  liquors  of  a  strength  al- 
lowed to  be  manufactured  In  Siam.  Beers 
and  wines  may  be  sold  on  an  import  duty 
not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent.  The  strength 
of  liquors  shall  be  tested  by  a  Siamese 
official.  The  Siamese  government  may  at 
any  time  stop  the  importation  of  liquors 
or  spirits  which,  in  tnelr  opinion,  prove 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

Siberia,  survivors  of  Jeannette  expedi- 
tion aided  by  i^eople  of.     (See  Jean- 
nette Polar  Expedition.) 
Sibyl,    The,   English    schooner,   appro- 
priation   for,    recommended,    3890. 
Sicily  (see  also  Italy): 
Claims    of    United    States    against, 
1113. 
Act    to    authorize    Secretary    of 
Treasury  to  compromise,  vetoed, 
1365. 
Commissioner  appointed  to  consider, 

1244. 
Convention  regarding,  1269. 
Payment  of,  1317,  1368. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 

for  surrender  of,  2870. 
Neutral  rights,  treaty  with,  regard- 
ing, 2836. 
Belations  opened  with  United  States, 

1706. 
Treaty   with,   transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed, 1170,  1196,  1244,  2271,  2479, 
2836,  2870,  2884. 
Sierra  Forest  Reserve,  OaL,  mentioned, 

7278. 
Signal  Service: 

Building  for,  recommended,  4657. 
Chief  Signal  Officer.    (See  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer.) 
Discussed,  4148. 
Establishment   and   organization  of, 

discussed,  4304,  4934. 
Beorganization      of,      recommended, 

5487. 
Separate  organization  of,  recommend- 
ed, 4637,  4934. 
Services     of,     in    Spanish-American 
War,  discussed,  6314. 
Silk  and  Silk  Goods.— For  many  years 
after  the  Revolution  premiums  and  bounties 
for  planting  mulberry  trees  and  for  produc- 
ing raw  silk  were  authorized  by  a  number 
of   states,   especially   in   New   Jers^,   New 
York,   Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Kngiand 
States.     Dr.  Esra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale 


College,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  among 
the  notable  early  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment. The  establishment  of  the  industry 
In  England  and  France  was  due  to  royal 
patronage  and  it  was  considered  not  Incon- 
sistent with  public  policy  here  to  extend 
state  encouragement  to  an  Industir  which, 
when  established,  would  undoubtedly  prove 
profitable.  In  December,  1825,  the  subject 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Mr.  Miner, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  Instructed  to  prepare  a  well 
digested  manual  on  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  silk.  This  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication by  Congress  of  the  document  known 
as  the  "Rush  Letter'*  of  220  pages,  besides 
illustrations  of  machinery,  and  is  a  care- 
fully executed  work. 

Sericulture  gained  the  public  ear,  and  for 
ten  years  all  went  well.  Silk  conventions 
and  meetings  were  held  in  many  states, 
and  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  coun- 
try became  suffused  with  descriptions  of  the 
Chhiese  mulberry  tree  and  the  possible 
profits  in  raising  silk  worms.  Speculation 
began  and  the  price  of  trees  advanced  far 
beyond  the  value  of  all  the  silk  they  could 
ever  raise.  Silk  culture  companies  were  or- 
ganized and  manufacturers  and  farmers 
were  induced  to  Invest  in  them.  The  bubble 
burst  in  1839.  One  speculator  who  had 
put  $80,000  In  trees  and  cuttings  vainly 
offered  them  to  his  neighbors  for  pea  brush 
at  $1  a  hundred.  Notwithstanding  tbe 
favorable  climatic  conditions  both  in  France 
and  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
mulberry  trees  and  the  rearing  of  silk 
worms  and  cocoons  silk  culture  has  dwin- 
dled in  both  countries,  because  more  re- 
munerative occupations  are  afforded  by 
other  lines  of  Industry.  In  other  words,  ft 
don't  pay.  Although  In  France  the  raisers 
of  cocoons  and  reelers  of  silk  are  protected 
by  a  considerable  bounty,  payable  by  the 
French  government  to  her  citizens  as  against 
the  Italians,  that  country  produces  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  world^s  supply  of  raw 
silk.  Her  silk  manufacturers  are  well  con- 
tent to  purchase,  as  America  does,  the  raw 
silk  from  Italy,  Japan  and  China,  in  all 
of  which  countries  the  ruling  rates  of  wages 
are  much  less  than  In  the  United  States. 
Both  France  and  the  United  States  pursue 
the  same  fiscal  policy  of  admitting  raw  silk 
free  of  duty,  and  therefore  both  are  on  a 
par  In  this  respect. 

Meanwhile,  step  by  step,  but  slowly,  im- 
provements have  been  effected  here  In  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods.  The  making  of 
sewing  silk  became  a  household  Industry  in 
New  England,  at  first  by  hand,  and  later 
by  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
trimmings  of  various  kinds  was  commenced 
In  Philadelphia  in  1815,  and  ribbons  in 
Baltimore  In  1820.  These  goods,  together 
with  fringes,  gimps  and  tassels,  and  silk 
thread,  especially  suited  for  use  on  sewing 
machines,    continued    to    be    the    principal 

Sroducts  of  the  silk  Industry  in  the  United 
tates  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

As  reitsons  for  the  rapid  as  well  as  pow- 
erful development  of  the  United  States  silk 
Industry,  notwithstanding  the  competition 
of  well  introduced  imported  goods  and  the 
splendid  organization  of  the  Importers,  and 
in  spite  of  the  mistrust  which  was  felt  by 
the  consumers  for  a  long  time  against  the 
domestic  goods,  we  find: 

1. — The  natural  capability  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  and  manufacturer,  his  com- 
mon sense,  enterprise  and  self-confidence. 

2. — ^The  capital  which  Is  always  ready  to 
support  enterprise  In  this  country,  in  the 
form  .of  extensive  and  liberal  credits. 

3. — The  support  which  Is  given  all  these 
undertakings  by  the  people,  by  the  city  and 
state  governments  in  the  form  of  tax  prlv- 
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SUk  and  Silk  Qoodtk— Continued. 
neses,  donatioDB  of   lots,   patting  op  mill 
baildings,  and  renting  same  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest ;  even  in  some  cases  by  subscrib- 
ing part  of  the  working  capital. 

4. — ^The  intellectnallhr  of  the  American 
technician,  who.  through  his  inventions  of 
time-saving  machinery,  which  Is  simply  con- 
structed and  easy  to  handle,  is,  perhaps, 
unequalled. 

6. — The  easy  Intercourse  between  manu- 
facturer and  dealer,  which  enables  the  first 
to  get  fully  and  promptly  acquainted  with 
tbe  needs  and  wants  of  the  consumer. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  largely 
bis  own  merchant  and  distributor.  He  Is 
in  close  touch  with  the  dealers  and  retail- 
ers, knows  what  they  want,  and  manufac- 
tures accordingly. 

In  England  the  silk  industry  has  suffered 
a  great  decline  since  1860.  In  recent  years 
leading  manufacturers  there  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  specially  organized 
technical  schools  for  the  education  of  ar- 
tisans and  for  teaching  drawing  and  design- 
ing to  selected  pupils.  In  the  united  States 
every  large  silk  plant  is  a  school  of  design, 
a  teacher  of  scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tion. All  such  plants  have  a  corps  of 
special  designers  and  many  are  in  touch 
with  artists  and  establishments  abroad, 
whence  is  derived  the  latest  Information 
concerning  novelties  in  all  lines  of  manu- 
facture. Skillful  chemists  are  likewise  at^ 
tached  to  these  plants. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  in  China  is 
an    absolutely    unknown    quantity.    When 

E rices  in  Europe  and  America  are  relatively 
igh  the  supply  increases  surprislnglv. 
when  prices  are  normal  or  low  the  supply 
decreases.  It  ts  obvious,  however,  that  by 
closer  attention  to  the  United  States 
market  China  could  greatly  extend  its  raw 
■ilk  trade  with  this  country.  The  vast 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  large 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  silk 
industry  throughout  the  world  should  be  a 
commercial  stimulus  to  China,  the  greatest 
producer  of  raw  silk,  to  perfect  its  silk 
reeling  processes  by  the  application  of 
skilled  labor  sp  as  to  secure  a  larger  share 
of  the  profits  of  a  business  in  which  the 
country  has  so  many  natural  advantages. 

China  now  contributes  41.8  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk;  Japan  and 
Italy  each  20  per  cent. :  France,  8.3  per 
cent,  and  all  other  countries  14  per  cent 

The  silk  manufacturing  industry  includes 
two  classes  of  establishments:  (1)  Those 
for  making  finished  silk  products,  such  as 
woven  fabrics,  braids  and  trimmings,  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  and  wash  silks;  and  (2) 
Those  making  silk  yam,  known  technically 
as  organzlne,  tram,  and  spun  silk.  Organ- 
sine  and  tram  constitute  respectively  the 
warp  and  woof  of  silk  fabrics,  and  are  made 
from  the  best  grades  of  raw  material  by 
the  process  of  throwing  (doubling,  twisting 
and  winding  the  filaments  into  yarn.)  Spun 
silk  is  produced  by  spinning,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  wool  fabrics  are  spun,  the 
short  fibered  silk  from  pierced  cocoons  or 
from  waste  silk  of  any  sort  which  cannot 
be  thrown  in  the  usual  manner.  The  con- 
cerns engaged  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
organzine  and  tram  are  known  as  throw- 
sters and  winders.  Few  establishments  in- 
clude the  entire  process  of  silk  making.  In- 
cluding both  branches  of  the  industry  there 
were  852  establishments  In  operation  in 
1909.  These  were  capitalized  at  $152,158,- 
002,  and  employed  105.238  persons,  to  whom 
$46,097,364  was  paid  In  salaries  and  wages. 
The  total  value  of  the  finished  product  was 
placed  at  $196,911,667. 

American  silk  manufacturers,  after  the 
•udden  outbreak  of  the  European  war  In 


1914,  strove  to  provide  against  any  stop- 
page of  foreign  importations  of  finished 
goods,  raw  material  or  dye  stuffs.  Com- 
merce was  threatened  by  warships  of  the 
hostile  powers  and  insurance  rates  were 
high.  A  record  consumption  at  home  and 
abroad  had  absorbed  reserve  stocks,  and 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  raw  material.  This 
caused  high  premiums  to  be  paid  for  ready 
stocks,  but  some  of  the  mills  were  forced  to 
suspend  operations  on  account  of  inability 
to  get  orders  for  the  spring  trade. 

In  spite  of  depressea  business  conditions 
fifty-one  new  silk  mills  were  built  in  1914. 
Of  these  twelve  were  for  the  manufacture 
of  ribbon,  twenty-five  for  broad  silk,  and 
the  remainder  divided  between  throwing 
and  yam  mills.  Of  the  new  mills  twentv- 
one  were  built  in  Pennsylvania,  and  19  in 
New  Jersey,  13  of  the  latter  in  Paterson. 

Returns  were  received  from  900  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  industry  in  1914, 
the  products  of  which,  for  that  year,  were 
valued  at  $253,764,170. 

Silkworms,  memorial  from  Oount  de 
Bronno  Bronskl  regarding  introduc- 
tion of,  into  United  States,  2584. 
SilTer.— One  of  the  precious  metals  and 
the  one  most  in  use  during  historic  times, 
both  in  the  arts  and  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. In  the  earliest  ages,  even  before 
there  was  a  record,  as  in  prehistoric 
Greece  and  Italy,  sliver  mines  were  worked, 
and  the  refined  metal  obtained  from  the 
ores  was  employed  in  ornamental  and  use- 
ful arts.  It  was  not  so  early  used  as  a 
money  metal,  and  when  finally  its  use  as 
such  was  begun  it  was  made  into  bars  or 
rings  and  sold  by  weight.  Shekels,  or 
pieces  of  silver,  are  alluded  to  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Abraham,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
bought  a  field  for  sepulture  and  paid  for 
it  in  silver.  But  the  best  authorities  state 
that  the  first  regular  coinage  of  either  gold 
or  silver  was  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Phrygla  or 
Lydia.  The  Egyptians  did  not  have  coins 
in  the  earliest  times,  although  otherwise 
their  civilization  was  advanced.  In  ancient 
times  silver  was  plentiful  in  Spain.  Han- 
nibal, it  is  stated,  obtained  300  pounds  per 
day  from  the  mines  there  during  the 
Carthaginian  occupation  of  that  country. 
At  a  much  earlier  day  the  Athenians  had 
valuable  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  in  the 
territory  of  Attica.  Silver,  as  well  as  gold, 
was  employed  In  the  erection  of  Solomon's 
Temple  at  Jemsalem.  Silver  drinking  cups 
and  silver  ornaments  on  horn  or  ivory  drink- 
ing cups  were  in  use  among  the  Vikings.  In 
fact  all  the  civilized  and  seml-clvill^d  na- 
tions and  tribes  of  antiquity  made  free  use 
of  this  metal.  It  was  more  common  even 
then  than  gold,  and  therefore  less  precious. 
At  a  later  period  the  Incas  In  Peru,  the 
Toltecs  and  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  and  the 
Mayas  in  Yucatan  employed  It  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  for  objects  of  utility, 
both  in  their  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
modern  civilized  and  enlightened  peoples 
its  use  is  so  common  as  to  require  no  special 
remark. 

The  metal  Itself  Is  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  usually  in  combination 
with  other  metals.  Take  the  whole  his- 
torical period  and  it  is  found  that  the 
South  American  mines  are  the  richest. 
Mulhall  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Mexico  has  produced  more  sliver  since  1523 
than  any  other  country  within  the  last  500 
years.  He  values  the  total  output  there 
for  the  period  at  $3,050,000,000.  Mexico 
has  also  the  largest  annual  output,  produc- 
ing 60.808.978  os.  fine,  valued  at  $35,269,- 
2(R^;  the  United  States  follows  next  with 
67,682,800    os.     fine,     worth     $33,456,000. 
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Large  masses  hare  been  fonnd  in  nnnets, 
as  one  of  370  pounds  at  La  Pas,  Bollyla.  In 
1749;  another  of  660  poonds  at  KOnigs- 
berff,  Norway,  and  still  another  of  800 
pounds  at  HuanUya,  Peru.  Sonora.  Mexico, 
however,  claims  to  have  extracted  a  huge 
lump  of  silver  weighing  2,700  pounds. 
The  subject  has  enured  into  American 

Kiitics.  the  Democratic  party  in  1896  hav- 
l  declared  for  the  free  coinage  of  the 
metals  at  the  former  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The 
French  ratio  was  at  16Vft  to  1.  The  re- 
peal in  1873  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  was 
the  beginning  of  an  agitation  for  the  restor- 
ation of  bimetallism.  (Bee  also  Bland-Alli- 
son Act :  Coinage  Ijaws ;  Sherman  Act.) 

iiLVBB  raooucfnoN  moM  imnM  w  nm  unxtbd 

STATES  :  1792  TO  }915 

CFnm  Repprta  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Treasttiy  Department) 

Fine  Commer- 

G^endar  Ounces            dal 

Year  (Xroy)           Value 

AprU  3, 1792^uly  31, 1834.  Iniifnificant 

Jubr  31. 1834-Dec.  31. 1865  610.100       Sl6,000 

1866 88.700          62.000 

1857 38.700          63.400 

1868 38.700          63.000 

1850 77.800         106,100 

1860 116,000         166300 

1861 1.646.000      2,062.000 

1868 3,480,600      4.684,800 

1863 6,674,200      8.842,300 

1864 8,607,800  11,443,000 

1866 8,701.200  11,642,200 

1866 7.734.400  10.356,400 

1867 10,441,400  13366,200 

1868 0.281.200  12,306.000 

1800 0.281,200  12,207,600 

1870 12.376.000  16,434,000 

1871 17.780.100  23,688.300 

1872 22.236.300  20,306.400 

1878 27,660.400  36,881.600 

1874 38,868.200  36.017.600 

1876 24.630.300  80.486,000 

1876 30.006.200  34,010.800 

1877 80,777300  36,001,600 

1878 36.032,300  40,401.000 

1870 31,666,500  36,477,100 

1880 30,318.700  34,717.000 

1881 83,267,800  37,667.600 

1882 36,106.000  41.106.000 

1883 36,732,800  80,618.400 

1884 37.743.800  41,021,300 

1886 30,000,400  42,603,500 

1886 30,604,000  30,482.400 

1887 41,731,600  40,887.300 

1888 46,702.700  43.045.100 

1880 50,004.500  46,838.400 

1800 64,616,300  67,242,100 

1801 68.330.000  67.630.000 

1802 63.500.000  66.662.500 

1803 60.000,000  46.800,000 

1804 40,500,000  31,422,100 

1805 55,737,000  36.445.500 

1806 68.834300  30,654,600 

1807 63,860,000  32316,000 

1808 64,438.000  82.118.400 

1800 64.764.500  32,858,700 

1000 67,647,000  36,741,100 

1001 55,214,000  33,128,400 

1002 55,500,000  20.415.000 

1003 64,300,000  20.322,000 

1004 57.682,800  33.456.024 

1005 -..  56,101.600  34,221.076 

1006 56.517,000  38,256,400 

1007 66.514,700  37.200.700 

1006 62,440,800  28,050.600 

1000 64.721,500  28.456.200 

1010 67,137,000  80,864,500 

1011 60300.400  82,616.700 


1012 63,766300  30.107,400 

1013 67.601,111  40,864371 

1014 72,466.100  40.067.700 

1015 74.061.076  37.307.300 

noDUonoH  ov  aniViB.  cuaimAa  n^R  1016 

-.  *  Commei^ 

States  and  Territories         ^™«  dal 

Alaaka 1,054.584  I     526.100 

Ariiona 5.M6.67S  2326,500 

Cdifomia 1.688,024  843,100 

Cdondo 7.199.745  8391,900 

Geocgia 141  100 

Idaho 18.042,466  6306.800 

niinois 8,892  1.900 

Mlehigu 581374  290300 

Umnai 56334  27.700 

Montana 14,428.173  7.196.600 

Nevada 14.463.086  7310300 

NewMeiieo 2337354  1.16S.9Q0 

NorthCwolina 1,496  700 

126,499  62.600 

uxb 15.148  7,600 

iCiralina 

SouthDakoto 197399  98,600 

TeomaMe 99.171  49300 

Teua 734380  S61300 

17tah 13373,471  6322300 

Vcnnont 160  100 

WaihingtoB 318377  106.700 

Wyoming 2,910  1,400 

Total 74.061375   837307300 

The  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  has  varied 
greatly.  1,000  B.  C.  it  was  12  to  1.  if 
the  best  figures  obtainable  are  to  be  r^ed 
upon.  At  the  Christian  era  It  was  9  to  1. 
600  A.  D.,  just  twenty-four  years  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Bmpire  of  Rome, 
the  ratio  was  18  to  1.  but  in  1100  A.  D.  It 
had  fallen  to  8  to  1.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeeth  century  it  was  10  to  1«  and  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  15  to  1.  In 
1850  the  ratio  was  15.4  to  1 :  in  1870, 
18.40  to  1;  in  1893,  26.49;  1909,  85.75. 
In  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints 
the  ratio  of  15,988  to  1  of  gold  is  main- 
tained. 

SUver.    (See  Gold  and  Silver.) 
Silver  Oertiflcates: 
Discussed,  5474. 

Bepeal  of  act  for  issuance  of,  recom- 
mended, 4633,  4720. 
Suspension  of  issuance  of,  recom- 
mended, 4830. 
Silver  Coinage.  (See  Coins  and  Coin- 
ago-) 
Single  Standard.  (See  Monometal- 
lism.) 
Single  Tax.— The  following  statement  of 
the  single  tax  principle  was  written  by 
Henry  Qeorge,  Br.:  We  are  in  favor  of 
raising  all  public  revenues  for  national, 
state,  county,  and  municipal  purposes  by 
a  single  tax  upon  land  values,  irrespective 
of  improvements,  and  all  the  obligations  of 
all  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
Since  in  all  our  states  we  now  levy  some 
tax  on  the  value  of  land,  the  single  tax  can 
be  instituted  by  the  simple  ana  easy  way 
of  abolishina,  one  after  another,  all  other 
taxes  now  levied  and  commensurately  in 
creasing  the  tax  on  land  values  until  we 
draw  upon  that  one  source  for  all  expenses 
of  government,  the  revenue  being  divided 
between  local  governments,  state  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  government  as  the 
revenue  from  direct  tax  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  local  and  state  governments,  or 
by  a  direct  assessment  beinjg  made  by  the 
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Stngla  Tax— CTonHnfied. 
senerml  coTemment  upon  the  states  and 
paid  by  them  from  revenues  collected  in  this 
manner.  The  single  tax  we  propose  is  not 
a  tax  on  land,  and  therefore  would  not 
fan  on  the  use  of  land  and  become  a  tax  on 
labor.  It  is  a  tax  not  on  land,  but  on  the 
▼alne  of  land.  Then  It  would  not  fall  on 
all  land,  but  only  on  valuable  land,  and  on 
tbat  not  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  it, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  value^the  premium 
which  the  user  of  land  must  pay  to  the 
owner,  either  in  purchase  money  or  rent,  for 
permission  to  use  valuable  land.  It  would 
tbas  be  a  tax  noS  on  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  land,  but  on  the  ownership  of  land, 
taking  what  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
owner  as  owner,  and  not  as  user. 

In  assessments  under  the  single  tax  all 
▼alnes  created  by  individual  use  or  in^prove- 
ment  would  be  excluded,  and  the  only  value 
taken  into  consideration  would  be  the  value 
attaching  to  the  iMire  land  by  reason  of 
neighborhood,  etc.,  to  be  determined  by 
Impartial  periodical  assessments.  Thus  the 
farmer  would  have  no  more  taxes  to  pay 
than  the  speculator  who  held  a  similar 
piece  of  land  idle,  and  the  man  who,  on  a 
city  lot,  erected  a  valuable  building,  would 
be  taxed  no  more  than  the  man  who  held  a 
■Imilar  lot  vacant.  The  single  tax.  In 
abort,  would  call  upon  men  to  contribute 
to  the  public  revenues  not  in  proportion  to 
what  they  produce  or  accumulate,  but  in 
proportion  fo  the  value  of  the  natural  op- 
portunities they  hold.  It  would  compel 
them  to  pay  Just  as  much  for  holding  land 
Idle  as  for  putting  It  to  its  fuUest  use.  The 
single  tax,  therefor^  would:  First  Take 
the  weight  of  taxation  off  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  land  has  little  or  no  value 
Irrespective  of  improvements,  and  put  It  on 
towns  and  cities,  where  bare  land  rises  to 
a  value  of  millions  of  dollars  per  acre. 
Second.  Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of 
taxes  and  a  horde  of  tax-gatherers,  simplify 
government,  and  greatly  reduce  its  cost, 
lliird.  Do  awav  with  the  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, and  gross  inequalitv  inseparable  from 
our  present  methods  of  taxation,  which  al- 
low the  rich  to  escape  while  they  grind 
the  poor.  Land  cannot  be  hid  or  carried 
off,  and  its  value  can  be  ascertained  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other. 
Fourth.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  as  now  exists  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  Union,  thus  enabling 
our  people  to  share  through  free  excbaziges 
In  all  the  advantages  which  nature  has 
given  to  other  countries,  or  which  the  pe- 
culiar skill  of  other  peoples  has  enabled 
them  to  attain.  It  would  destroy  the 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  corruptions  which 
are  the  outgrowths  of  the  tariff.  It  would 
do  away  with  the  fines  and  penalties  now 
levied  on  any  one  who  improves  a  farm, 
erects  a  house,  builds  a  machine,  or  in  any 
way  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth. 
It  would  leave  every  one  free  to  apply  labor 
or  expend  capital  in  production  or  exchange 
without  fine  or  restriction,  and  would  leave 
to  each  the  full  product  of  his  exertion. 
Fifth.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
taking  for  public  use  that  value  which  at- 
tadies  to  land  by  reason  of  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  communitv,  make  the 
holding  of  land  unprofitable  to  the  mere 
owner  and  profitable  only  to  the  user.  It 
would  thus  make  it  impossible  for  specula- 
tors and  monopolists  to  hold  natural  op- 
portunities unused  or  only  half  used,  and 
would  throw  open  to  labor  the  illimitable 
field  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers 
to  man.  it  would  thus  solve  the  labor 
problem,  do  away  with  involuntary  poverty. 
raise  wages  In  all  occupations  to  the  full 
^^mln^  of  lahor,.  make  oTerproductloa  Im- 


possible untn  all  human  wants  are  satis- 
fied, render  labor-saving  Inventions  a  bless- 
ing to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enormous 
8 reduction  and  such  an  equitable  distrlbu- 
Ion  of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  com- 
fort, leisure,  and  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  advancing  civilization,  in 
aecurlng  to  each  individual  equal  right  to 
the  use  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  a  proper 
function  of  societv  to  maintain  and  control 
all  public  ways  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  proper^,  and  the  transmission 
of  intelligence ;  and  also  to  maintain  and 
control  all  public  ways  in  cities  for  furn- 
ishing water,  gas,  and  all  other  things  that 
necessarily  require  the  use  of  such  common 
ways. 

ftitilriwg  Fund.— An  account  or  fund  set 
aside  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  fbrmed  by  successively  appro- 
priating or  setting  aside  sums  for  the  desig- 
nated purpose.  Alexander  Hamilton  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  under  the  Con- 
federation to  establish  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  The 
first  national  sinking  fund  in  this  country 
was  created  by  act  of  Congress  Aug.  2, 
1790.  The  present  sinking  fund  to  retire 
the  national  debt  was  established  by  an  act 
of  Feb.  25,  1862,  and  amended  by  later  acts. 
It  sets  apart  annually  a  special  fund  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  and  for  the  purchase 
of  a  given  per  cent  of  the  national  debt 
Bonds  so  redeemed  are  to  be  canceled  and 
deducted  from  the  outstanding  Indebtedness 
of  the  Government  In  addition  there  is  to 
be  purchased  annually  an  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  equal  to  the  annual  interest 
on  bonds  previously  bought  for  the  sinking 
fund.  The  sinking  fund  Is  thus,  as  far 
as  interest  Is  concerned,  in  the  position  of 
any  other  holder  of  the  Government's  ob- 
ligations receiving  interest  on  the  bonds 
that  have  l)een  purchased  for  its  account, 
except  that  the  bonds  belonging  to  it  have 
been  csnceled  and  the  debt  considered  re- 
duced by  tbat  amount.  An  act  of  April  17, 
1876,  provides  that  fractional  currency,  re- 
deemed by  tt^  Treasury,  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  sinking  fund. 
Sinking  Fund*  repeal  of  law  recom- 

mendedy  5754. 
Sioune  Indiana.     (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Sionx  Ol^y  Iowa»  acts  for  erection  of 

public  building  at,  vetoed,  5015,  530L 
Bionz  Oommiaaion: 

Discussed.  5480. 

Beport  of,  discussed,  5496L 
Bionz  Indiana.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
fllonz  Beaervation,  Dakota: 

Division  of  portion  of,  into  separate 
reservations  proclaimed,  5520. 
Compensation   to,   for   losses   sus- 
tained in,  referred  to,  5568. 

Lands  granted  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  Bailv^ay  Co.,  declared 
forfeited  by  Proclamation,  5944. 

Opened  to  settlement,  6875,  6882. 

Purchase  of  portion  of,  recommended^ 
4837. 

Bestoration  of  to  publie  domain,  or^ 
der    regarding,    declared    void. 


Discussed,  4943. 
Bight  of  -WBJ  for  raOroad  through, 
4775.4780. 
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Slonx  WaxB  discussed,  3333,  4360,  5636. 
Sir  Bobert  Pell,  Tlie,  outrages  commit- 
ted on,  1695. 
8iB80ton  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Sitka,  Alaska,  port  of  entry,  order  re- 
garding, 3865. 
Sivewrlght,  Bacon  it  Co.,  compensation 

to,  6734,  6859. 
Six  Nations  of  Indians.     (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Skagit  Indians.   (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Skai-wlia-misk  Indians.      (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Sklpwltb,     Fnlwar,     consul-general    to 
France,    nomination   of  and  reasons 
therefor,  170. 
S'KlaUams     Indians.        (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Skope-Alunisli    Indians.       (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Sk-t&h-le-Jum    Indians.      (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Sk-t&bl-mlBh   Indians.         (See   Indian 

Tribes.) 
Slangbterboase  Oases.— A  series  of  five 
cases  bearing  upon  the  creation  of  monopo- 
lies or  trusts  and  defining  the  scope  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Tbe  Crescent 
City  Live  Stock,  Landing  and  Slaught- 
erhouse Co.  was  Incorporated  by  tbe  Lou- 
isiana legislature  Marcb  8.  1869.  The 
Butcbers'  Development  Association  pro- 
tested against  tbis  act  of  tbe  legislature 
on  tbe  ground  tbat  It  created  a  monopoly. 
Suit  was  brought  against  the  State  by 
Paul  Esteben  and  otbers  on  the  ground 
tbat  tbelr  business  was  injured.  It  was 
claimed  by  tbe  plaintiffs  tbat  tbe  creation 
of  a  monopoly  of  this  sort  by  tbe  State 
legislature  was  In  violation  of  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
wbich  probibits  State  legislatures  from 
enforcing  laws  '*wbieb  sball  abridge  tbe 
prlTlleges  or  immunities  of  the  dtlsens  of 
the  United  States."  Tbe  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana  decided  tbat  tbe  law  did  not 
conflict  witb  tbe  amendment  to  tbe  Consti- 
tution. Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  April  14,  1873.  and  Jan.  24,  1887. 
aflirmed  tbe  decision.  In  these  celebrated 
cases  tbe  Supreme  Court  likewise  decided 
tbat  the  fundamental  character  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment had  not  been  cbanged  In  any  way 
by  tbe  Civil  War.  Tbe  Judgment  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  was  not  en- 
tirely affirmed  in  tbe  last  case  mentioned, 
tbat  of  tbe  Crescent  Live  Stock  Co.  vt. 
Butcbers*  Union.  That  part  wblch  consti- 
tuted a  Judgment  against  tbe  Crescent 
.  City  Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slangbter- 
house  Co.  solely,  for  damages  for  tbe  ma- 
licious prosecution,  was  reversed  and  the 
case  remanded  for  further  proceedings.  In 
tbat  case  Justice  Matthews  delivered  the 
opinion,  and  tbere  was  no  dissenting  opin- 
ion. In  tbe  other  cases  Jostle  Miller  ren- 
dered the  court's  Judgment.  Justice  Field, 
for  blmself,  and  Justices  Swayne  and  Brad- 
ley, deHvered  a  dissenting  opinion. 

Slave  Bepresentation.— One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  encountered  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  was  the  representa- 
tion to  be  accorded  in  Congress  to  those 
portions  of  the  country  whose  population 
consisted  partly  of  slaves.  It  was  contend- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  that,  being  persons, 
they    should   be    represented,   and,    on   the 


other  liand,  that  being  property,  ther 
should  be  made  the  object  of  taxation.  A 
compromise  was  finally  reached  providing 
that   for   purposes   of   reckoning   a  state's 

f>roportion  of  representatives,  as  well  as 
ts  direct  taxes.  Its  population  should  be 
"determined  by  adding  to  tbe  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons*' — I.  e..  slaves.  This  method 
of  computing  population  was  first  sug- 
gested in  1783  by  the  Continental  Congress 
as  a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  con- 
tribution from  the  states,  to  be  agreed 
upon  as  an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  It  remained  in  force  un- 
til -the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Slave    Trade.        (Seo    African    Slave 

Trade.) 
Slavery. — A  slave  Is  defined  as  a  person 
who  Is  the  chattel  or  property  of  another 
and  Is  wholly  subject  to  his  will.  Slavery 
probably  originated  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world's  history  In  tbe  accident  of  cap- 
ture in  war.  It  existed  In  all  the  ancient 
Oriental  nations  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  In  the  Homeric  poems  It  was 
the  ordinary  destiny  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  prevalence  of  Christianity  tended  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Laws 
respecting  the  sale  of  slaves  in  England 
were  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  Tbe  £ng- 
Ilsh  peasantry  were  commonly  sold  for 
slaves  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times;  chil- 
dren were  sold  in  Bristol  market  like  cattle 
for  exportation,  many  being  sent  to  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  In  1574  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ordered  her  bondsmen  in  tbe  western 
countries  made  free  at  easy  rates,  and  In 
1660  serfdom  was  finally  extinguished  in 
England.  By  the  decision  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, of  the  Court  of  King's  bench.  In  the 
Sommersett  case  (g.  v.).  slavery  was  de- 
clared Illegal  in  England.  In  Scotland 
bondage  to  the  soil  was  not  gotten  rid  of 
until  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

rarllament  abolished  trade  in  negro 
slaves  in  1807,  and  in  1833  an  act  was 
passed  abolishing,  slavery  throughout  tbe 
BrItlHh  colonies.  In  pursuance  of  this  act 
770,280  negroes  became  free  Aug.  1,  1834. 
About  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
societies  of  prominent  men  were  formed 
for  tbe  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negro  slaves.  Pennsylvania  was 
the  first  state  to  organize  such  a  society, 
in  1787,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  presi- 
dent. New  York  followed  with  a  similar 
society.  John  Jav  as  its  first  president  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  its  second.  Im- 
mediately after  came  Rhode  Island,  and 
Maryland  In  1789.  with  such  members  as 
Samuel  Chase  and  Luther  Martin ;  Dela- 
ware, with  James  A  Bayard  and  C.  A. 
Rodney:  Connecticut,  in  1790;  Virginia. 
1791,  and  New  Jersey,  in  1792.  The  most 
that  was  accomplished  by  these  societies 
was  the  suppression  of  tbe  slave  trade  In 
1808.  Pennsiyvania  provided  for  the  grad- 
ual emancipation  of  her  slaves  in  1780 ; 
Massachusetts,  by  a  bill  of  rights  prefixed 
to  her  constitution,  the  same  year:  New 
Hampshire,  by  her  constitution,  and  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  by  enactment, 
in  1784:  Vermont,  by  her  constitution,  and 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  gradual  aboli- 
tion, the  former  in  1799  and  the  latter 
In  1804.  In  1817  New  York  enacted  further 
legislation,  decreeing  total  abolition  on  July 
4.  1827.  By  this  law  10,000  slaves  were 
freed. 

Following  are  some  of  the  Important 
steps  leading  to  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
by   which   the   institution   of  slavery  was 
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SlaTery — Continued, 

finally  abolished:  Passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  containing  the  un- 
alterable article  forbidding  slavery,  1787; 
Quakers  present  a  petition  to  Congress 
praylnif  for  the  abolition  of  slaverv,  1794; 
important  debate  in  Congress  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  1806;  slave  trade 
abolislied,  1808;  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety organized  at  Washington  to  aid  emi- 
gration to  Africa,  1816;  Missouri  Com- 
promise passed  by  Congress.  1820;  antl- 
Blarery  societies  organized  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  1833;  passage  of  fugi- 
tWe-slave  law  and  compromise  measures, 
1850 :  negroes  seized  at  Boston  under  fugi- 
tlye-slaTe  law,  1851;  passage  of  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  1854 ;  repealing  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise;  Kansas  war,  1854; 
Dred  Scott  decision,  1857 ;  John  Brown's 
Insurrection,  1859:  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency,  1860;  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  December,  1860,  followed  by  other 
states  In  1861 :  President  Lincoln  proclaims 
the  abolition  of  slaverv  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  In  rebellion,  Jan.  1,  1863  (3858)  ; 
submission  of  the  southern  armies  in  April. 
1865.  and  official  announcement  of  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  Dec  18,  1865. 

SlATery  (see  also  African  Slavo  Trade; 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850; 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act;  Missouri 
Compromise;  Negroes): 
Abolition  of  (see  also  Emancipation 
post) — 

Compensation  to  States  for,  recom- 
mended, 3255,  3269,  3292,  3334. 
Draft  of  bill  for,  3285,  3337. 
Becommendation     again     to    be 
made,  3297. 
Constitutional  amendment  for,  rec- 
ommended by  President — 
Buchanan,  3168. 
Johnson,  3556. 

Batification    of,    referred    to, 
3570,  3644. 
Lincoln,  3453. 
Agitation  in  States  growing  out  of, 
discussed,  2874,  2930,  2962,  2981, 
3028,  3084,  3157,  3186,   3206. 
Meditation  of  Virginia  for  settle- 
ment  of,  discussed,   3192. 
Compensation  to  States  for  the  abo- 
lition of,  recommended,  3255,  3269, 
3292,  3334. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Buchanan,  2962,  2981,  3028,  3084, 

3157,  3186. 
Lincoln,  3206,  3269,  3335. 
Pierce,  2874,  2930. 
Polk,  2456,  2490. 
Emancipation  discussed  and  notice  of, 
given.    (See  Emancipation;  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.) 
Exportation  of  slaves  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  contravention  of  treaty  of 
Ghent,  629. 
Fugitive     slaves.        (See      Fugitive 

Slaves.) 
International  congress  at  Brussels  for 
aboUtion  of,  6471,  5543,  6360. 


In  Brazil,  4100. 

Abolished,  5369. 
China,  4539. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Bico,  4100,  4143, 
4194,  4196. 
Belease  of  persons  held  in,  dis- 
cussed, 4194. 
Portuguese  colonies  abolished,  4289. 
Incendiary  literature   to   slaves  dis- 
cussed, 1394. 
Introduction  of,  into  Territories  of 
United    States    discussed,    2490, 
2962,  2981,  3002,  3028,  3085,  3160. 
Supreme    Court    decision    settling 
right  of,  2985,  3029,  3085,  3160. 
Laws  to  prevent  ownership  of  slaves 
in    foreign    lands    by    citizens    of 
United  States  recommended,  4100, 
4144. 
Negro  slaves  enslaved.      (See   Civil 

War.) 
On  coast  of  Africa  referred  to,  4160. 
Proposition  to  Great  Britain  to  abol- 
ish mixed  courts  which  had  been 
created  for  the  suppression  of,  3989. 
Supreme    Court    decision    regarding 
slavery    in    Territories,    discussed, 
2985,  3029,  3085,  3160. 
Oaves,  Fugitive.  (See  Fugitive  Slaves.) 
Slegwick.  (See  Schleswig-Holstein  War.) 

Bmalli-KaiiiiBb   Indiaiw.     (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Smith    Island   Beservation    for    naUve 

birds,  established,  7959. 
Smitheonian  Instittttion.— James  Smith- 
son,  F.  R.  S.,  a  natural  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  an  eminent 
English  chemist  and  mineralogist,  died  in 
1829.  He  bequeathed  £105,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  trust  to 
"found  at  Washington  an  establishment, 
under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, for  the  increase  and  diflTuslon  of 
knowledge  among  men."  This  bequest  be- 
came operative  in  1835.  In  1838  tlie  Unit- 
ed States  Government  received  from  the 
court  of  chancery  of  Great  Britain  $515.- 
169,  which  was  increased  by  investment  to 
$703,000.  After  the  discussion  of  numer- 
ous plans.  Congress  in  1846  created  the 
present  establishment  The  Institution  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  two  lines  of  work 
marked  out  in  the  terms  of  the  bequest — 
the  prosecution  of  original  research  and  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  memoirs 
on  subects  relating  to  science.  During  its 
existence  it  has  originated  many  important 
scientific  undertakings,  which  have  later 
been    taken    up    by    the    Government    and 

?T08ecuted  on  broader  lines  under  the  con- 
rol  of  special  bureaus,  some  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Institution,  others  independ- 
ently. Out  of  its  meteorological  service 
the  Weather  Bureau  has  grown:  In  con- 
nection with  its  work  in  Tchthvology  the 
Fish  Commission  was  established. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Institution 
are  the  National  Museum,  which  is  the  legal 
custodian  of  all  government  collections,  the 
Bureau  of  International  Exchanges,  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  the  Astro- 
Physical   Observatory,   and   the   Zoological 
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BmltliBonlaa  Iiistltat*-<7ofiiiiiiie«. 
Park.  The  Institotion  maintains  a  table 
at  the  biological  station  at  Naples,  Italy,  to 
which  It  sends  studenu  to  conduct  Inyestl* 
gallons.  From  time  to  time  the  Institu- 
tion sends  sclehtiflc  expeditions,  the  most 
recent  being  those  to  Alaska  to  discoyer 
remains  of  mammoths  and  other  large 
mammals,  and  to  British  Columbia  to  in* 
vestigate  and  explore  the  glaciers  there  sit- 
uated. The  Institution  has  a  library  of 
260,000  volumes.  The  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Clilet 
Justice,  the  Vice-President,  three  senators, 
three  representatives,  and  six  other  clti- 
sens,  two.  of  whom  shall  reside  in  Washing- 
ton. The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet  are  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  secretary  is  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Joseph  Henry,  the  first 
secretary,  served  from  the  founding  of  the 
Institution  in  1846.  till  tils  death  &  1878 ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
and  upon  the  latter's  death  in  1887,  Sam- 
uel P.  liangley  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work.  He  was  succeeded  aa  secretary  by 
Charles  D.  Wolcott  The  Institution  is 
located  in  Washington  City  and  occupies 
an  ornate  building  of  Seneca  brown  stone, 
situated  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  Mall, 
which  extends  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Washington  Monument.  In  1904.  the  re- 
mains of  James  Smithson,  who  so  far  as  it 
Is  known,  had  never  visited  l^is  country, 
were  brought  from  Geneva  to  Washington 
and  placed  in  the  Institution. 

The  entire  consignment  of  pickled  skins 
of  animals  killed  In  Africa  by  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  his  son,  Kermit,  was 
received  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Among  the  animals  represented  in  this  col- 
lection were  rhinoceros,  wild  beeste  bush 
busk,  eland,  wart  hog,  water  buck,  Impall 
sebra,  giraffe,  hyena,  lion.  Grant's  gaselle, 
leopard,  cheetah,  reed  buck,  Thompson's 
gaselle,  stelnbuck,  dik-ack,  baboon,  klipper 
springer  and  Jackal. 

SmltliBonian  Institation: 
Bequest  to  United  States  by  James 
Smithson  for  founding,  1406. 
Fulfillment  of  objects  of,  suggested, 

1723,  1942,  2124. 
Prosecution  of  claim  to,  referred 

to,  1647,  1723. 
Referred  to,  1490,  6674,  6767,  7044. 
Medium   for   interchange  of   official 

publications,  4718. 
Organization  of,  recommended,  2751. 
Bequest  of  regents  of,  for  appropria- 
tion   for    National    Mnseiun    com- 
mended, 4431,  4458. 
Smoke  Abatement  EzUbitioii  at  Lon- 
don referred  to,  4695. 
8mnggllng.~In  the  United  States  the  of- 
fense of  smuggling  is  defined  as  "the  act, 
with    the    intent    to   defraud,    of   bringing 
into   the   United    States,   or.  with   like   in- 
tent, attempting   to  bring  Into   the  United 
States,    dutiable    articles    without    passing 
the   same,   or   the   pacWhge   containing   the 
same,  through  the  custom-house  or  submit- 
ting  them   to    the  officers   of   the  revenue 
for  examination."    The  penalties  wlilch  may 
be  enforced  are  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  vears,  or  both,  seiznre 
and  condemnation  of  the  vessel  or  vehicle 
used,   and   various   other   special   penalties. 
Tbe  British  navigation  laws  of  the  l&tter 


part  of  the  seventeenth  and  flrat  half  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries  induced  bpld  andi 
extensive  smuggling  into  the  Colonies. 
Merchants  and  prominent  public  men 
otherwise  respectable  felt  no  hesitation 
about  cheating  the  revenue  by  illicit  trade 
with  pirates  and  West  Indian  merchants. 
New  York  was  the  principal  port  for 
smugglers,  though  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Charleston  were  also  enriched  by 
smuggled  goods.  This  led  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  acta  of  trade  which 
did  much  to  precipitate  the  Revolution. 

Smuggling: 

Pernicious  practice  of,  should  be  pre- 
vented, 644. 

Practice  of,  criminal  in  free  goyem- 
ments,  480. 
Snake  Indians.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Sno-bo-miali     Indians.       (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Snoqu&lmoo     Indians.       (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Soap. — The  manufacture  of  soap  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  hundred  million  dollar  In- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

Reports  were  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  613  establishments  that 
manufactured  soap  in  1914,  the  total  prod- 
ucts of  which  for  the  year  were  valued  at 
1135,340,499.  Of  these  513  establishments, 
the  principal  business  of  871  was  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  and  142  were  engaged  pri- 
marily in  other  industries,  such  as  slaughter- 
ing and  meat  packing  and  the  manufacture 
of  food  products,  cottonseed  products,  and 

Satent  medicines  and  compounds,  and  pro- 
uced  soap  as  a  subsidiary  product. 
Soc  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Socialist  Party. — ^This  party  was  organised 
as  the  Social  Democracy  in  1897  by  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  at  Chicago.  In  1898  the  party's 
candidate  polled,  chiefly  In  Massachusetts, 
9,545  votes.  In  1900  Eugene  V.  Debs  waa 
the  party's  candidate  for  President  and 
Job  H.  Harrlman  for  Vice-President.  The 
platform  advocates  state  ownership  of  all 
means  of  production  and  distribution,  with 
the  public  ownership  of  railways,  mlnes^ 
etc.,  also  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  public  work  for  unemployed.  In  that 
year  the  party  vote  was  84,003,  many  addi- 
tions to  the  party  being  received  from  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  (o.  v.). 

In  1901  at  the  Indianapolis  convention 
the  party  formally  united  with  the  seceders 
from  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  and  took 
the  name  of  Socialist  party,  except  in  some 
states,  particularly  In  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, on  account  of  certain  provisions  in 
the  election  laws  of  those  states.  In  1902 
the  part/  vote  was  229,762. 

In  1904  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Benjamin 
Hanford  were  the  Presidential  and  Vlce- 
Presldentlal  candidates,  and  received  402,- 
288  votes.  The  Socialist  party  has  at  times 
elected  local  officers  In  several  states,  and 
at  one  time  had  representatives  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  In  1908  Debs 
polled  420.793  votes  for  President. 

Socialist  Labor  Party.— This  party  took 
its  name  at  a  convention  held  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1877.  In  1888  a  congress  of  So- 
ciallsts  met  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  formed 
a  national  party,  but  the  growth  of  the 
organization  was  retarded  bv  the  anarchis- 
tic outbreak  In  Chlcasro  In  1886.  The  party 
was  reorganized  In  1889,  formally  assuming 
the  name  Socialist  Labor  party,  and  the^ 
first  national  convention  was  held  in  New 
York  City  August  28.  1892.     Simon  Wlng,^ 
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Sodalist  Xiftbor  Party— OonMniied. 
of  Massachasetts,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Charles  H.  Matchett,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  ad- 
Tocated  public  ownership  of  all  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  public  utilities,  the 
Initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  abolition  of  the  Presl- 
dencj,  Vice-Presidency  and  Senate.  In  that 
year  the  party  polled  21.532  votes. 

In  1896  Charles  H.  Matchett  was  the 
candidate  for  President  and  Matthew  Ma- 
gnlre  for  Vice-President  The  platform 
advocated  state  ownership  of  all  means  of 
production.  The  vote  in  this  year  was  86.- 
274.  In  1898  the  party  in  eighteen  states 
cast  82,204  votes.  In  1899  the  Socialist 
L«bor  party  split,   many   of  Its  members 

King  to  the  social   Democratic  party  or 
cial     Democracy     (now     the     Socialist 
party). 

Sodety  of  American  Florists,  act  in- 
corporating, vetoed,  6010. 
Sodety  of  Ajrmy  of  the  Onmberland, 
statue  of  Gen.  Garfield  to  be  erect- 
ed in  Washington  by,  4795. 
UnyeUing  ceremonies,  order  regard- 
ing, 5162. 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars.— instituted  in 
1892  to  "perpetuate  the  memory  of  these 
events  and  of  the  men  who,  in  military, 
naval,  and  ciyil  positions  Of  high  trust 
and  responsibility,  by  their  acts  or  counsel 
assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense,  and 
preservation  of  the  American  Colonies,  and 
were  In  truth  the  founders  of  the  Nation. 
With  this  end  In  view  it  seeks  to  collect  and 
preserve  manuscripts,  rolls,  and  records; 
to  proTlde  suitable  commemorations  or 
memorials  relating  to  the  American  Colo- 
nial period,  and  to  inspire  In  its  members 
the  natemal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  and  in  the  community  respect 
and  reverence  for  those  whose  public  ser- 
vices made  our  freedom  and  unity  possible." 
Eligibility  is  confined  to  an  adult  male 
descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  fought  In 
battle  under  Colonial  authority,  from  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607.  to 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  In  1776.  or  who 
served  as  Governor,  Deputy-Qovemor,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  or  as  a  military,  naval, 
or  marine  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Colon- 
ies, or  under  l^e  banner  of  Great  Britain* 
or  was  conspicuous  in  military,  official,  or 
legislative  life  during  that  period. 

Society  of  Friends: 

Management  of  Indians  committed  to, 
3992,  4063,  4106,  4154,  4206,  4254, 
4307. 

Paper  to  President,  from,  on  Indian 
affairs,  referred  to,  4075. 
Societies  of  Spaiiisb  War  Veterans.— 
Astor  Battery  Association. — Organized  De- 
cember, 1904.  Composed  of  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Astor  Battery,  which  served  in 
the  Philippines  campaign  of  1898.  Meets 
annually,  Aua.  18,  aniUTersay  of  the  cap- 
ture or  Manila,  at  Reunion- Army  of  the 
Philippines,  and  at  the  annual  national  en- 
campment of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.— Instituted  Feb.  2.  1899. 
Membership  is  composed  of  persons  who 
served  on  the  active  list  or  performed  ac- 
tive duty  as  commissioned  officers,  regular 
or  volunteer,  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
or  who  participated  in  the  war  as  naval 


or  military  cadets.  Membership  descends  to 
the  eldest  male  descendant  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines. 
—Composed  of  American  soldiers  who 
fought  in  any  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
—Organized  in  the  Governor's  Palace  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Jul?  81,  1898.  Annual 
dues,  Si ;  life  membership,  $26.  No  initia- 
tlon  fee.  There  are  branch  societies  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  California,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans. — ^NaUonal 
Encampment  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans.— Organized  April  18,  1904,  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  National  Army  and 
Navy  Spanish  War  Veterans,  National  As- 
sociation of  Spanish-American  War  Vet- 
erans, and  the  society  of  the  Service  Men 
of  the  Spanish  War.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  regular  and  volunteer  army,  navy 
and  marine  corps  who  served  honorably 
during  the  war  with  Spain  or  in  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Philippines  are  eligible  to 
membership. 

United  volunteer  Association. — All  white 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  honorably 
In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  war  with  Spain  or  the 
incident  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  are 
eligible  to  membership.  This  society  was 
organized  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Aua.  17. 
1899.  and  has  a  membership  (1909)  of 
nearly  38,000.  It  is  national  in  scope  and 
character. 

Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  States,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land.--Organized  in  1871,  "to  collect  and 
preserve  the  material  for  a  truthful  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  between  the  Con- 
federate states  and  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
comrades  who  have  fallen ;  to  cherish  the 
ties  of  friendship  among  those  who  sur- 
vive, and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  sacred  char- 
ity toward  those  who  may  stand  In  need 
of  them."    The  membership  is  926. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  (See  Cin- 
cinnati, Society  of  the.) 
Societies  of  the  Union  Army  of  1861- 
65. — Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see.— Organized  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  AprU 
14,  1865;  the  headquarters  are  at  Clncln- 
natL  Army  of  the  Tennessee  Association: 
ornnized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August, 
1902;  all  who  served  in  that  army  eligible 
to  membership.  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland:  organized  in  February, 
1868,  and  its  present  membership  Is  850. 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  the 
Society  was  organized  in  1868;  the  present 
membership  Is  over  2,000.  Association  of 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corns;  this  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Milwaukee,  August, 
1889. 

Societies  of  the  War  of  1812.— The  Vet- 
eran Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Constituting  the  Military  So- 
ciety of  the  War  of  1812.  Instituted  as  a 
military  society  by  the  officers  of  the  War 
of  1812,  on  Jan.  8,  1826,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  surviv- 
ing veteran  members,  Jan.  8,  1892.  Con- 
solidated Jan.  8.  1848,  with  the  Veteran 
Corps  of  Artillery  (Instituted  by  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,-  Nov.  25,  1790). 
Hiram  Cronk.  last  surviving  Veteran  mem- 
ber War  of  1812.  bom  April  29,  1800,  died 
May  18,  1905.    The  original  members  com* 
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SodetiM  of  tbo  War  of  lB12-<lontinued, 
prise  those  who  actually  served  In  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  dorlng  the  War  of  1812,  or  on  ves- 
sels other  than  merchant  ships  which  sailed 
ander  commissions  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals  from  the  United  States  In  that 
war.  Ellflbllltv  to  hereditary  membership 
is  confined  by  law  to  descendants  of  those 
who  actually  served  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  to  descendants  of  former  members. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1819, — 
Is  composed  of  federated  state  societies. 
In  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  Ohio,  Illinois,  District  of 
Columbia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  the  members  of  each  of  which 
state  societies  are  borne  upon  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  general  society.  Any  male 
person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara 
who  participated  in,  or  who  Is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  one  who  served  during  the 
War  of  1812-14  in  the  army,  navy,  revenue 
marine,  or  privateer  service  of  the  United 
States,  offering  satisfactory  proof  to  the 
state  society  to  which  be  makes  applica- 
tion, and  is  of  good  moral  character  and 
reputation,  may  become  a  member.  In 
case  of  failure  of  lineal  descendants  of  an 
actual  participant  in  said  war,  one  collat- 
eral representative  who  is  deemed  worthy 
may  be  admitted  to  membership. 

Sella,  Bureau  of.  (See  Agriculture^  De- 
partment of.) 
Soldiera'  Kom^k—Regutar  Armih-The  Na- 
tional Home  for  aged  and  disabled  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
is  situated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  occupy- 
ing a  beautiful  site  outside  the  city  limits. 
It  was  established  in  1851  with  money 
raised  bv  a  levy  on  the  City  of  Mexico 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  Is  supported 
by  a  regular  tax  on  each  soldier  of  the 
armv. 

All  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty 
years  as  enlisted  men  in  the  army  (in- 
cluding volunteer  service.  If  any),  or  who 
have  served  in  any  war.  and  all  soldiers 
of  less  than  twenty  years*  service  who  have 
incurred  such  disability,  by  wounds,  dis- 
ease, or  injuries  In  the  line  of  duty  while 
in  the  regular  army,  as  unfits  them  for 
further  service,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Home. 

A  pensioner  who  enters  the  Home  may 
assign  his  pension,  or  any  part  of  it,  to 
his  child,  wife,  or  parent,  by  filing  written 
notice  with  the  agent  who  pays  nim.  If 
not  so  assigned,  it  is  drawn  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Home  and  held  in  trust  for  the 
pensioner,  to  whom  it  is  paid  In  such  sums 
as  the  governor  of  the  Home  deems  proper 
while  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  the  bal- 
ance being  paid  in  full  when  he  takes  his 
discharge  and  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  the  same  as  soldiers  In 
the  army.  They  are  comfortably  lodged, 
fed,  and  clothed  and  receive  medical  at- 
tendance and  medicine,  all  without  cost  to 
them.  There  are  1^79  men  now  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home 
may  oe  addressed  to  the  ''Board  of  Com- 
missioners, U.  8.  Soldiers'  Home.  War  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C,"  and  must 
give  date  of  enlistment  and  date  of  dis- 
charge, with  letter  of  company  and  number 
of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of 
service,  and  rate  of  pension,  if  any,  snd 
must  be  accompanied  oy  a  medical  certifi- 
cate showing  nature  and  degree  of  disabil- 
ity if  any  exists. 

volunteere. — ^There  are  National  Homes  for 
disabled  volunteer  soldiers  at  Dayton,  O. ; 


Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Togus,  Me. ;  Hampton. 
Va. :  Leavenworth,  Kan. :  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. ;  Marlon,  Ind. ;  Danville,  IIL ;  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  and  Hot  Springs,  8.  Dak.  Tbe 
aggregate  number  of  members  cared  for  is 
about  35,000. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  In- 
forms the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States  that  Homes  have  been 
established,  at  the  places  above  named,  for 
all  such  as  are  unable  to  earn  a  livhi^  by 
labor.  All  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a 
home  are  provided — chapels  for  relislous 
services ;  halls  for  concerts,  etc. ;  hospTtala* 
with  experienced  surgeons  and  nurses ; 
libraries  and  reading  rooms;  amusement 
balls;  post  and  telegraph  offices;  stores, 
etc.    Good  behavior  Insures  kind  treatment. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  especially  In- 
formed that  the  Home  Is  neither  a  hospital 
nor  almshouse,  but  a  home.  Where  subsis- 
tence, quarters,  clothing,  religious  Instrnc- 
tlon,  employment  when  possible,  and  amuse- 
ments are  provided  by  tbe  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  provision  is  not  a 
charity,  but  is  a  reward  to  the  brave  and 
deserving,  and  is  their  right,  to  be  for- 
feited only  by  bad  conduct  .at  the  Home  or 
conviction  of  heinous  crimes.  A  soldier  or 
sailor  desiring  admission  may  apply  by 
letter  to  either  of  the  managers,  whereupon 
a  blank  application  will  be  sent  to  him, 
and  if  he  be  found  duly  qualified,  trans- 
portation will  be  furnished,  or  he  can  ap- 
ply personally  or  by  letter  at  the  branch 
nearest   to  bis   place  of  residence. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  MaJ. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  346  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y, ;  Secretary,  John  M.  Hol- 
ley,  Esq.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  (1) 
An  honorable  discharge  from  the  United 
States  service  during  a  war  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  (2)  Disability  which  prevents 
the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by 
labor.  (3)  Applicants  for  admission  will 
be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide 
by  all  tbe  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
tbe  Board  of  Managers,  or  by  its  order;  to 
perform  all  duties  required  of  them,  and 
to  obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of  tbe  officers 
of  tbe  Home.  (4)  A  soldier  or  sailor  must 
forward  witb  his  application  for  admission 
his  Discharge  Paper  and  when  he  is  a 
pensioner,  his  Pension  Certificate,  which 
papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to 
which  the  applicant  is  admitted,  to  be 
kept  there  for  him,  and  returned  to  him 
when  he  is  discharged.  This  rule  Is  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and 
certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  prac> 
tlces ;  and  no  application  will  be  considered 
unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  It.  If  the 
original  discharge  does  not  exist,  a  copy 
of  discharge,  certified  by  the  War  or  Navy 
Department,  or  by  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  state,  must  accompany  the  application. 

State     Homea     for     disabled     volunteer 
soldiers   are   maintained   at   the   following 
places : 
California— YoantviUe.         yj^  !«««  /  ?!?**?*5^-. 

Connecticut— NorotonH't8.jT^YoA   /S^*. 
Idaho-Boiae.  wew  Yortc   ^  Oxfo^. 

Illinois— Quincy.  North  Dakota— Ligbao. 

Indiana— Lafayette.  ohi^  /  Sandusky. 

lowa-Marahalltown.  "*****  \  Midison. 

Kansas- Fort  Dodge.  Oregon— RosebuM. 

Massachusetts-Chelsea.  Pennsylvania— Ene. 

Michigan— Grand  Rapids.  Rhode  bland- Bristol. 

Minnesota— Minnehaha.  South  DakoU— Hot  Spnngi. 

Missouri— St.  James.  Vermont— Bennington. 

Mootana—Columbus  Falls.  WMhhiirtoii  /  2^™5:  ^    ^ 

N.h*.^.  /  Grand  bland,  washragton  <p^  ^Miud. 

Mebraska  |  Gilford.  WMConain— Waupaoa. 

New  Hampflhiie-TUtOD.  Wyoouac— ChcQPtDne. 
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Soldlezs*  Homes: 

£rection  of,  reeommended,  2559.  2624. 

Becommendations  of  board  of  com- 
miBsioners   regaxdinff,   4777. 

Sboiild  be  under  jurisdiction  of  War 
department,  7229. 

Bite  for,  seleeted,  2668. 
Solicitor  of  tbe  Treaaory,  office  of,  es- 
tablished, 1090. 

Operations  of,  referred  to,  2539. 
Sonunoraett  Oase.— A  negro  slave  named 
Sommersett  accompanied  bis  master  from 
Boston  to  London  in  October,  1769.  He 
became  III  and  was  turned  adrift  by  his 
master.  His  condltioD  aroused  the  com- 
passion of  GranTille  Sharp,  who  cared  for 
nim  until  he  was  restored  to  health.  He 
^Qvas  then  claimed  by  his  master  and  taken 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the  court  of 
King's  bench.  Here  he  was  discharged  on 
tbe  ground  that  in  Entrland  slavery  could 
exist  only  by  positive  law,  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  law  a  person  could  not  be 
deprived  of  liberty  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  slave.  This  decision  determined  the 
future  course  of  England  in  the  delivery  of 
fugitives. 

Sons  of  American  Berolntion.— A  patri- 
otic society  composed  of  lineal  descendants 
o£  soldiers,  sailors,  and  conspicuous  patri- 
ots of  Revolutionary  times.  The  society 
was  organised  in  California  July  4,  1875. 
Another  society  of  the  same  name  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  1880  and  quick- 
ly outrlvalled  the  older  society ;  attempts 
to  unite  the  two  were  made  unsuccessfully 
In  1892  and  1897.  The  Eastern  Society 
lias  thirty-eight  branches  In  the  states  and 
branches  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii     The  total   membership    is   about 

ii.ooa 

SOOB  of  Liberty.— A  society  organized  by 
tbe  younger  and  more  ardent  patriots  of 
Connecticut  in  1755.  to  advance  colonial 
liberty.  They  advocated  non-Importation, 
aided  In  the  hanging  In  effigy  of  the  stamp 
distributor  Oliver  in  1765.  and  in  1774 
proposed  the  organisation  of  a  continental 
congress.  The  appellation  Is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  of  American  patri- 
ots. Another  organization  calling  them- 
selves "Sons  of  Liberty"  existed  In  1862- 
1864  in  Indiana  and  other  states  and  ac- 
tively opposed  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  several  leaders  were  tried  and  con- 
demned by  a  military  commission.  (See 
also  Mllligan  Case.) 

Sons  of  the  Sevolntioil.— A  society  of  the 
aame  nature  as  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  established  in  New 
York  In  1875,  and  has  now  thirtv-one  state 
branches.  The  principal  point  of  difference 
between  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
tbe  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
the  matter  of  eligibility,  which  in  both  is 
dependent  on  hereditary  descent.  In  the 
latter  society  membership  is  contingent 
upon  lineal  descent  from  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  while  In  the  former  It  Is  ex- 
tended to  collaterals. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  8.  A.— Camp  No.  1. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  was  organized 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Sept.  29.  1879. 
Tbe  organization  Is  composed  of  lineal  de- 
scendants, over  eighteen  years  of  age,  of 
lionorably  discharged  soldiers,  or  marines 
Who  served  in  the  late  Civil  War.    There 


are  now  about  one  thousand  camps,  with  a 
membership  of  fifty  thousand,  distributed 
among  twenty-five  divisions,  corresponding 
to  states,  the  general  society  or  national 
body  constituting  the  Commandery-ln -Chief. 
Each  camp  has  its  own  officers^  the  head 
officer  being  the  commander.  The  princi- 
pal officer  of  the  division  is  the  division 
commander.  The  Sons  of  Veterans  Aux- 
lliarv  is  an  association  of  women  auxiliary 
to  the  above  organization. 

floiind  Dues.    (See  Baltic  Sea.) 

flonth  America.— The  area  Is  6,750.000 
square  miles,  a  little  more  than  one  and 
three-quarter  times  that  of  Europe.  The 
extreme  longitudes  are  Cape  Branco  85° 
W.  and  Punta  Parina  81*  W.,  and  the 
extreme  latitudes,  Punta  Gallinas,  12^° 
N.  and  Cape  Horn  56**  S.  South  America 
Is  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  except  where 
It  is  Joined  to  Central  America  by  the  nar- 
row  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  independent  republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brasil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay and  Venezuela.  Besides  these  are 
British,  French  and  Netherlands'  Guiana. 

Islands  adjacent  to  South  America  are 
the  Falkland  Islands.  Galapagos  Islands, 
Graham  Land.  Sandwich  Group,  South  Geor- 
gia, South  Orkneys  and  South  Shetlands. 

In  the  south  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  physical  features  consist  of 
a  western  Mountain  belt  and  two  Upland 
Plateaus. 

The  Upper  Plateaus  consist  of  the  high- 
lands of  Brasil  and  Guiana,  between  which 
are  the  lowlands  of  the  Amszon. 

The  extensive  lowlands  of  the  Orinoco, 
Amazon,  and  Paranfl-Paraguay  system  were 
once  inland  seas,  and  afford  great  areas  of 
level  land.  Ocean  vessels  can  reach  Iqul- 
tos  on  the  Amazon,  which  is  2,800  miles 
from  the  ocean  in  consequence  of  the  small 
fall  of  the  river. 

On  the  West  Coast  the  rivers  are  gener- 
ally too  rapid  to  be  navigable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  but  they  are  invaluable  In  the  dry 
regions  for  Irrigation. 

The  Amazon  has  numerous  tributaries, 
which  sre  themselves  great  rivers,  and  oc- 
cupies with  its  basin  a  large  part  of  South 
America.  Owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  February  and  the  rains  which 
mainly  occur  at  this  season  on  the  Andean 
slopes,  it  has  a  marked  flood  season,  reach- 
ing Its  maximum  in  June,  when  it  over- 
flows its  banks. 

The  Plate  Estuary  Is  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  ParanA  and  Uruguay.  A  larger 
amount  of  water  is  brought  down  than  by 
any  other  river  system  in  the  New  World 
excepting  the  Amazon.  The  ParanA  is  nav- 
igable for  some  1,200  miles  by  ocean  ves- 
sels. 

Quito,  In  Ecuador,  at  over  9,000  feet.^ 
and  Bogota,  in  the  ublands  of  Colombia,  at 
a  little  oelow  9,000  feet,  have  temperatures 
between  55"  F.  and  SS"  F.  In  both  summer 
and  winter,  while  Para,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  and  Iquitos,  on  the  Upper  Ama- 
zon, are  between  78**  F.  and  79"*  F.  through- 
out the  year.  The  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture with  altitude  Is  shown  most  notice- 
sbly  on  the  high  Andean  plateau,  where 
La  Paz,  at  over  12,000  feet,  has  a  summer 
temperature  of  onlv  52**  F.,  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  Tropics,  where  Sao  Paulo,  in 
the  coffee-growing  uplands  of  southeast 
Brazil  at  about  2,500  feet,  Is  about  9" 
colder  than  Rio  at  sea  level.  The  local  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  current  Is  shown  in  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  points  In 
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the  same  latitude  on  the  Bfttt  and  Weft 
coastA—Bahla,  in  latitude  12*  8.  ia  10* 
warmer  than  Callao. 

Ontside  the  Tropics  the  eastern  side  of 
Booth  America  has  a  high  summer  temper- 
ature, above  68*  F.  to  south  of  40^  8. 
latitude,  as  a  consequence  of  which  wheat 
can  be  grown  successfnilj  to  the  south  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

flontli  America  (see  also  South  Ameri- 
can Provinces,  South  American  Be- 
publlo;  the  several  States: 

Assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
Bepublics  of,  612. 

Commercial  relations  with,  4014, 4826, 
5509. 

Commission  to  Central  America  and, 
for  improving  commercial  relations, 
discussed,  4826,  4863,  4864,  4016, 
4955,  5116. 

Condition  of,  reports  on,  1009. 

International  American  Conference  at 
Washington.  (See  International 
American  Conference.) 

Markets  of,  should  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  8016^ 

Monarchical  government  in,  estab- 
lishment of,  referred  to,  3402. 

Negotiations  for  restoration  of  peace 
in,  referred  to,  4676. 

Policy  of  United  States  toward,  dis- 
cussed, 5750. 
Sooth  American  Provinces    (see   also 
South  American  Bepublics): 

Independence  and  political  condition 
of,  referred  to,  601. 

Independence  of — 
Achieved  by,  before  recognized  by 

United  States,  829. 
Asserted,  612. 
Emperor  of  Bussia  intervenes  for 

recognition  of,  892. 
Not  recognized  until  danger  of  sub- 
jugation has  passed,  1486. 
Should   be   recognized   by  United 

States,  685. 
To    be    recommended,   by   United 
States,  674. 

Becognition  of,  referred  to,  706,  761. 

Supplies  sent  to,  811. 
flontli  American  BeirabUcs.    (See  also 
South  American  Provinces;  the  sev- 
eral  Bepublics) : 

Arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims 
against,  7982. 

Collection  bjr  governments  of  debts 
due  their  citizens,  from  other  coun- 
tries, by  force  of  arms,  referred  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal  by  Conference 
of,  7440. 

Commercial  relations  with«-<> 
Discussed  by  President- 
Hayes,  4460. 
Pierce,  2869. 
Beport  of  HamHton  Fish  on,  4024. 

Condition  of,  discussed,  1009. 


Congress  of,  referred  to,  910. 
Differences  existing  among:  refemd 

to,  2252. 
Friendly  disposition  of  United  States 

toward,  950,  3884. 
Independence  of — 

Achieved  by,  before  recognized  by 

United  States,  829. 
Asserted,  612. 
Emperor  of  Bussia  intervenes  for 

recognition  of,  892. 
Not  recognized  until  danger  of  sub- 
jugation has  passed,  1486. 
Should  be    recognized    by  United 

States,  685. 
To    be    recommended    by   United 
States,  674. 
Mediation  of  United  States  offered  in 

wars  among,  3776,  3884. 
Minister  for,  requested,  620. 
Peace  conference  between  Spain  and, 

held  in  Washington,  4052,  4099. 
Pledge  of  United  States  to,  acainst 
foreign  interference  with,  reierred 
to,  907. 
Policy  of  United  States  toward,  dis- 
cussed, 5750. 
Political  condition  of,  discussed,  2904. 
Protection  of  patents,  etc.,  in.  7984. 
Becognition  of,  referred  to,  y06,  76L 
Treaty  of.  with  Spain,  discussed,  1369. 
Treaty  with,  868. 
War  of,  with  Spain — 
Armistice,  referred  to,  4144. 
Good  oifices  of  United  States  ten- 
dered, 3776,  3884. 
Accepted,  3987,  4052. 
Vessels  being  built  in  New  York  for 
Spain  forbidden  to  depart,  3987. 
flonth  American  Be^blics,  Becognition 
of. — In  1817  Henry  Clay  endeavored  to  se- 
cure an  appropriation  from  Congress  for 
sending  an  accredited  minister  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  whicli  had  become  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Republic.      Congress,  however,  re- 
fused.   March  8,  1822.  President  Monroe  In 
a  special  message  to  Congress  (686)  recom- 
mended  the   recognition   of   Buenos   Ayres. 
Chile,  Colombia,  and  other  republics,  and 
the  establishment  of  international  relations 
with  them.    This  Congress  agreed  to.    The 
commercial    relations   between    the   United 
States  and   these  republics  hSTs  steadily 
Improved  since  this  action.     A  conference, 
known  as  the  International  American  Con- 
ference   (q.    ▼.),    representing   the    United 
Sstes  and  these  republics,  met  In  Washing- 
ton in  1889  to  encourage  closer  business 
relations.     This  resulted   in  the  establlsh- 

?ient  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
q.  T.).  The  latest  example  of  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  republic  by  this  country  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1908,  when  the  Republic 
of  Panama  proclaimed  its  independence  of 
Colombia  on  Nov.  4  and  received  the  recog- 
nition of  the  American  government  two 
days  later. 

flonth  and  Central  American  Conntria8» 
Treaties  with.— At  the  |*ourth  IntematloD- 
al  American  Conference,  held  In  Buenos 
^Ires  in  August.  1010,  rtoresentatlves  ^f 
Argentina,  Brasii,   Chile,  ColomhlSt  Costa 
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BovLth  and  Oentral  American  Oonntzies, 

Treaties  with— CcmMnned. 
Rica,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  Bcaador,  Guate- 
nuiU,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaraflraa, 
Panama,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Salvador,  Uru- 
guay and  Venesuela  agreed  upon  seTerai 
Important  points  of  international  comity, 
amons  which  was  a  convention  for  the 
■Qbrnlaslon  of  pecuniary  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion "wheneTer  such  claims  are  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  warrant  the  expense  of  arbi- 
tration. They  also  agreed  that  decisions 
of  anch  claims  should  be  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law,  and  all  controversies  submitted 
to  Tbe  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  This 
treaty  was  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  August 
11,  1910.  ratlflcaUon  advised  by  the  Sen- 
ate  Feb.  1,  1911,  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  March  21.  1911,  and 
proclaimed  by  Wilson  July  29.  1914. 

Another  convention  between  the  same  re- 
publics adopted  at  the  same  conference  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  inventions,  pat- 
ents, designs  and  Industrial  models.  For 
the  text  of  these  treaties  see  President  Wil- 
son's proclamations,  pages  8862  and  8364. 

Sontll  Carolina. — One  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal states:  nickname.  "The  Palmetto 
State:**  motto,  **Anlmis  oplbusque  paratl** 
('^Prepared  In  mind  and  resources*').  It 
lies  between  lat  32«  4'  30"  and  35«>  13'  2" 
north  and  long.  78^  28'  and  83°  18'  west 
It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast 
by  North  Carolina,  on  the  southeast  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  southwest  and 
west  by  Georgia  (separated  for  most  part 
of  the  distance  by  the  Savannah  River).  It 
has  an  area  of  30,989  square  miles.  The 
surface  Is  level  near  the  coast,  undulating 
In  the  Interior,  and  mountainous  in  the 
northwest.  The  state  produces  gold,  por- 
celain, clay,  phosphates,  and  other  minerals, 
and  is  especially  noted  for  the  production 
of  rice  and  sea-Island  cotton. 

Sonth  Carolina  was  partially  explored  bv 
the  Spaniards  in  1525.  who  named  it  Chi- 
cora.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonise 
was  made  by  the  French  under  Rlbault  in 
1502.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  by  the  English  in  1670.  Charleston 
was  founded  In  1680.  Charles  II.  rave  the 
territory  between  lat.  29^  and  86°  30' 
north,  to  eight  of  his  favorites  In  1663. 
and  two  years  later  he  issued  a  charter 
placing  the  control  of  the  colony  In  their 
bands.  They  employed  John  Locke,  the  phi- 
losopher, to  draw  up  a  constitution  which 
should  provide  an  Ideal  government.  This 
"grand  model*'  proved  to  be  an  attempt 
to  set  up  the  feudal  system  in  America, 
and  was  abandoned  by  the  proprietors  in 
1693.  Sonth  Carolina  became  a  royal  colony 
m  1720. 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  In 
1776.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified 
May  23,  1788.  The  state  seceded  on  Dec 
20.  1860.  and  was  readmitted  by  act  of 
Congress  June  25.  1868. 

SUtistlcs  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  state  at  176.434.  comprising 
18.512.028  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and  im- 
provements, at  $392,128,314.  The  average 
value  of  land  per  acre  was  $19.89.  against 
$7.14  in  1900.  The  value  of  domostlc  ani- 
mals, poultry,  etc..  was  $45,181,380,  in- 
cluding 889.882  cattle,  valued  at  $7,888,- 
259:  79.847  horses.  $10,147,178:  155.471 
mules,  $23,880,361:  666.211  swine.  $2,552,- 
844:  87.559  sheep,  $81,362,  and  poultry. 
$1,206,616.  The  yield  and  value  of  field 
croDS  in  1911  was:  Com  1.790,000  acres, 
82.678,000  bnshels.  $29,646,000;  wheat,  88,- 
000    acM,    046,000    bushels,    $1,164,000: 


oats,  846,000  acres  7,088,000  bushels,  $8«- 
067.000;  rye,  3,000  acres,  30,000  bushels, 
$44,000;  rice,  10.000  acres.  117.000  bush- 
els, $88,000;  potatoes,  10,000  acres,  700,- 
000  bushels.  $854,000:  hay.  64.000  acres. 
69.000  tons,  $1,178,000;  tobacco.  13,600 
acres,  11.016,000  poundsl  $1,388,016,  and 
cotton,  1,480.000  bales.  The  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  1911 
showed  a  balance  Dec.  31.  1910,  of  $648,- 
730 ;  receipts  for  year,  $3,208.790 ;  expendi- 
tures, $3,132,164;  cash  balance  Dec.  31, 
1911,   $726,366;   public  debt.   $6,628,485. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  South  Carolina  having  an  annual 
output  valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1915  was  1,885.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  was  $203.211,00Q,  giving 
employment  to  77,693  persons,  using  mate- 
rial valued  at  $91,009,000.  and  tumina  out 
finished  goods  worth  $138,891,000.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $29,052,000. 

The  turpentine  and  rosin  industries,  for 
which  the  state  was  formerly  noted,  are 
dying  out.  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
pine  forests.  The  Imports  at  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  for  1907  were  $3,628,653.  and 
the  exports  $1,082,466.  The  oopulation. 
according  to  the  census  of  1910.  was  1,- 
616,400. 

Sontll  Oarolina   (see  also  Confederate 

States) : 
Amendment  to  Federal  Constitution, 

referred  tbj  598. 
Census  of — 

Beferred  to,  108. 

Betum  of,  delay  in,  104. 
Claims  of,  for  advances  made  during 

War  of  1812,  1027. 
Commissioners    from,    to    President 

Buchanan,  3189. 
Correspondence      on,      referred     to, 

319^ 
Constitution  of,  referred  to,  3830. 
Delay  in  return  of  census  of,  104. 
Forts    and    fortifications    ceded    to 

United  States  by,  384. 
Fourteenth   amendment  to  Constitu- 
tion, ratified  by,  3837. 

Proclaimed,  3855. 
Imprisonment  of  free  negroes  in  ports 

of,  referred  to,  1954. 
Judicial  districts  of,  6812. 
Ku-Eluz-Klans,    etc.,    in,    discussed, 
4104,  4117. 

Proclamations  against,  4086,  4088, 
4089.  4090,  4093,  4350. 
Provisional  governor  for,  appointed 

and  restoration  of,  into  Union,  dis- 
cussed, 3524. 
Bailroad  in,  survey  of,  1027. 
Batification  of  amendment  to  Federal 

Constitution    by,   referred   to,    66, 

249. 
Bevenue  laws  for — 

Act  of  Conlfress  in  regard  to,  de- 
clared void  by,  1173. 
Beferred  to,  1195. 

Deliberations  of  convention  in  re- 

Srd  to,  made  known  to  Preri- 
nt  Jackson,  117i, 
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8onth  OaroUnA — OonHnmed, 

Military  operationg  in,  growing  ont 
of  opposition  to,  1197,  1203. 

Nullification  message,  1173. 

Nullification  proclamation,  1203. 

Opposition  to,  from  citizens  of,  1174i 

Proclamation   regarding,    1203. 
Rifle  clubs  in,  proclamation  against, 

4350. 
Slaughter  of   American   citizens   in 

Hamburg,  referred  to,  4329. 
Unlawful  combinations  in,  discussed 
and  proclamations  against,  1173, 
1203,    3743,    4086,    4088,    4089, 
4090,  4093,  4104,  4117,  4350. 

Copies  of  proclamations  for  exeen* 
tive  clerks,  3756. 

Habeas  corpus^  writ  of,  suspended 
in  certain  counties,  4090,  4093. 
Bevoked  as  to  Marion  County, 
4092. 
8onth  OaroUna  filter-State  and  West  fit- 
dian  EzpositioIL — An  Industrial  and  edn- 
ratloDal  fair,  held  at  Charleston,  8.  C, 
from  Dec.  1  to  June  2,  1902.  The  site 
covered  an  area  of  250  acres  and  the 
buildings  were  In  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture,  covered  with  staff, 
tinted  an  ivory  white.  The  United  States 
and  many  of  the  individual  states  made 
exhibits,  as  well  as  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guatemala.  Notable  original  groups  of  his- 
torical statuary  exhibited  were  ''The  As- 
tec."  "The  Negro,"  and  "The  Huguenot." 
The  total  attendance  was  674,806.  The 
cost  of  the  exhibition  was  $1,250,000,  and 
the  receipts  $313,000. 

Sontll  Dakota. — One  of  the  western  group 
of  states.  Motto,  "Under  Qod  the  people 
rule/*  It  lies  a  little  north  of  the  center 
of  the  continent,  between  lat.  45^  57'  and 
420  28'  north  (extreme  southeast  point: 
west  of  the  Missouri  the  southern  boundary 
Is  430  north)  and  long.  9e<>  26'  and  104o 
3'  west.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
North  Dakota,  on  the  east  by  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  on  the  south  by  Nebraska,  and 
on  the  west  by  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It 
has  an  area  of  77,615  square  miles.  The 
Missouri  River  divides  the  state  Into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  The  eastern  part 
Is  generally  smooth  and  rolling.  West  of 
the  river  the  country  rises  more  rapidly 
and  culminates  In  the  Black  Hills,  an  ele- 
vated region  some  60  by  100  miles  In 
extent,  the  central  point  of  which  Is  Har- 
ney's Peak.  9,700  feet  high.  The  Bad 
Lands,  In  the  southeastern  part.  Is  an  in- 
teresting geological  formation,  consisting  of 
a  desert  region  abounding  In  canvons,  de- 
pressions, walls,  and  castles  of  white  earth, 
rich  In  soil-making  chemicals  and  Interest- 
ing fossils. 

The  early  history  of  the  State  is  Identical 
with  that  of  North  Dakota  (q.  v.),  from 
which  It  was  separated  and  admlttea  as  a 
^tate  In  1889.  The  total  land  area  Is  49,- 
184.000  acres,  of  which  12,908,077  acres 
are  reserved  for  the  Indians.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  forests  of  the  Black  Hills 
the  State  Is  almost  an  arid  plain.  In  1902 
about  12,107,114  acres  were  vacant  land. 
In  1908  there  remained  unreserved  and 
unappropriated  6.561.296  acres.  About  40,- 
000    acres   are    irrigated    and    the    Federal 

f»Ian  of  irrigation  will  reclaim  100.000  acres 
n  the  Belle  Fourche  Valley.  United  States 
Land  offices  are  located  at  Aberdeen,  Cham- 


berlain, Lemmon,  Mitchell,  Pierre  and  Rapid 
City. 

The  value  of  domestic  animals,  poultry, 
etc.,  in  1910  was  $128,202,000,  Including 
612,000  horses,  valued  at  $64,260,000;  10.- 
000  mules,  $1,210,000 :  656.000  milch  cows, 

t 21,648,000:  1,131,000  other  cattle,  f28,- 
32,000;  829,000  sheep.  $3,316,000;  805.- 
000  swine,  $8,936,000.  The  yield  and  value 
of  field  crops  In  1911  was :  Com,  2,310,000 
acres,  50.820.000  bushels.  $26,935,000; 
wheat.  8.700,000  accres.  14,800.000  bashels, 
113,468,000 ;  oats.  1.640,00u  acres,  11.396,- 
000  bushels,  $4,900,000;  rye,  13,000  acres. 
130,000  bushels,  $99.000 ;  potatoes.  56.000 
acres,  4,082,000  bushels,  $2,822,000;  hay. 
459,000  acres,  252,000  tons,  $2,142,000. 
The  gold  output  In  1911  was  359,444  fine 
ounces,  wortn  $7,430,367,  most  of  which 
was  produced  at  the  Homestake  mine,  at 
Lead,  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  silver  pro- 
duced the  same  year  was  206.188  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $118,408.  Natural  gas, 
lead,  stone  and  clay  products  sre  also  found. 
The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  confined 
mainly  to  flour,  lumber  and  dairy  products. 
The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  showed 
receipts  for  the  year,  $3,760,213;  expendi- 
tures, $4,001,626;  cash  balance,  $421,156. 
The  population  in  1910  was  583,888. 

Bontb  Dakota: 

Admission  of,  into  Union,  proclaimed, 
6457. 
Diflcassed,  5485. 

Lands  in — 
Opened  to  settlement  by  proelama- 

tion,  5707,  6016,  6979. 
Set  apart  as  public  reservation  by 
proclamation,  6216,  6955. 
Sontb  Mountain,  or  Boonsboro  (Md.)» 
Battle  Of.—After  driving  the  Union  army 
back  upon  the  fortifications  around  Wash- 
ington, Lee*s  army  crossed  the  Potomac 
Into  Maryland.  The  Confederate  com- 
mander issued  an  address  to  the  people  of- 
fering tbem  the  protection  of  his  govern- 
ment and  calling  for  volunteer  soldiers.  He 
sent  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  about 
26,000  men,  under  Jackson,  to  capture  the 
garrison  st  Harpers  Ferry.  As  soon  as  It 
became  known  at  Washington  that  Lee 
had  crossed  into  Maryland,  McClellan  was 
ordered  to  follow  him  with  all  the  troops 
not  needed  to  defend  Washington.  Sept. 
12,  1862,  McClellan  reached  Frederick  with 
a  force  estimated  at  from  80.000  to  90,000 
just  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  Lee's 
army,  which  had  passed  west  over  the 
Catoctln  Mountains  toward  South  Monn-  ' 
tain.  The  road  from  Frederick  to  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  passes  through  Turners  Gap  of 
this  mountain.  Here  on  Sept  14,  1862, 
Oen.  D.  H.  Hill,  with  a  force  of  about  6,000 
men,  successfully  resisted  repeated  assaults 
from  Hooker's  and  Burnside*s  corps,  fully 
30.000  strong.  At  8  P.  M.  Hill  was  re- 
enforced  by  1,900  men,  and  later  In  the 
day  by  Longstreet  with  six  brigades,  only 
four  of  which,  numbering  3,000  men,  were 
seriously  engaged.  The  gap  was  contested 
from  8  A.  M.  until  after  dark.  During  the 
night  the  Confederates  retired.  Franklin 
took  possession  of  Crampton*s  Gap,  six 
miles  below,  held  by  the  Confederates  un- 
der Howell  Cobb.  The  Federal  loss  at 
Turners  Gap,  South  Mountain,  was  328 
killed  and  1,463  wounded  and  missing,  and 
at  Crampton's  Gap  115  killed  and  418  miss- 
ing. The  Confederate  loss  at  both  aggre- 
gated 934. 
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Sonth  Polar  Begion8.~The  Antarctic 
Ocean  Inclndes  mach  more  of  the  «lrcum- 
polar  ocean  than  the  part  south  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle  (6ei<>  S.)»  as  drifting  pack 
Ice  la  carried  a  long  way  to  the  north.  Ice- 
bergs are  often  met  with  north  of  45**  S. 
It  18  now  considered  that  the  land  which 
baa  been  aighted  at  Tarions  points  forms 
part  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  probably 
loftier  than  Greenland  and  larger  than  Aus- 
tralia. This  plateau  is  coTcred  with  a  sheet 
of  niv6  and  ice  which  seems  to  be  slowly 
creeping  toward  the  sea. .  The  icebergs  dif- 
fer completely  from  those  of  the  Arctic, 
forming  large  flat-topped  islands  with  per* 
pendicular  sides. 

In  the  interior  the  plateau  rises  to  over 
10,000  feet  and  is  remarkably  level.  On 
tbis  some  of  the  peaks  exceed  15,000  feet. 
In  Victoria  Land  there  have  been  great  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  geologically  recent  epochs. 
To  these  are  due  the  conical  peaks  of  Ere- 
bns  (12,760  feet),  which  is  still  active. 
Terror,  Melbourne,  and  Discovery,  and 
numerous  Isolated  craters. 

There  are  no  land  animals,  but  micro- 
scopic life  has  been  found  In  ponds  which 
can  endure  great  extremes  of  cold  and 
beat. 

E9ploration.^A  southern  continent  was 
believed  to  exist  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  but  It  was  not  till  1774 
that  Cook  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  and 
reached  in  his  voyages  71*  10'  S.-loe**  64' 
W.  In  1774.  This  was  the  furthest  point 
sonth  attained  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Bellingshausen,  in  a  Russian  expedition  sup- 
plementing Cook's  voyages,  reached  Q9''  25' 
S.  and  l""  11'  W.  in  1819,  and  in  1821 
sighted  the  first  land  ever  seen  within 
the  Antarctic  Circle,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Peter  I.  Island.  In  1823  James 
Weddell  reached  74''  15'  S.  and  34*  17' W.  In 
1831-1832  Blscoe  discovered  Graham  Land. 
In  1835  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
the  Magnetic  Pole  by  a  French  expedition 
that  met  with  no  success,  though  land  was 
sighted   Inside  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

In  1839  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  for- 
mer commanded  by  Ross,  entered  pack  ice 
In  174*  E.,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  ice  Into  open  sea  to  the  south.  He 
discovered  a  chain  of  mountains  south  of 
Cape  Adare  in  71"  S.,  and  the  land  was 
taken  possession  of  as  Victoria  Land.  The 
names  of  the  two  ships  were  given  to  the 
volcanoes.  In  1842  an  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  the  Great  Ice  Barrier  on  the  east, 
and  the  land  was  discovered  now  known 
as  King  Edward's  Land. 

There  was  no  more  exploration  till  1874, 
when  the  first  steamer,  the  CtiaUenger, 
reached  e6«  40'  S.  and  78«  80'  B.  In 
1894  Borchgrevlnk,  a  sailor  on  board  a 
Norwegian  whaler,  was  one  of  a  party  that 
landed  near  Cape  Adare,  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  AnUrctlc  continent.  In  1895 
Interest  in  Antarctic  exploration  was 
aroused  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Clement  Mark- 
ham,  President  of  the  Rovai  British  Geo- 
grapnlcal  Society,  and  the  International 
Geographic  Congress,  and  the  modern  era 
of  South  Polar  discovery  was  inaugurated. 

In  1899  Borchgrevlnk,  in  the  Southern 
Cross,  an  expedition  equipped  by  Sir 
George  Newnes,  took  dogs  and  sledges  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and 
landed  near  Cape  Adare.  It  was  found  that 
the  ice  barrier  had  receded  about  30  miles 
south  since  it  had  been  mapped  by  Ross  In 
1841 
In  1901-1904  a  national  Antarctic  expedition 


Kras  organized  under  Scott  In  1902  Scott, 
Sbackleton,  and  Wilson  reached  82**  17'  S. 
with  dog  sledges.  An  elevation  of  9.000 
feet  was  attained  on  the  plateau.  Nor- 
denskjdld,  in  the  Antarctic,  and  Bruce,  In 
the  Scotia,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
South  Polar  regions.  In  1904  Charcot,  in 
the  Franoais,  and  In  1909  In  the  Pourquoi 
Pas,  explored  the  Bellingshausen  Sea.  In 
1909  Sbackleton,  in  the  Nimrod,  attempted 
to  land  a  shore  party  to  winter  on  King 
Edward's  Land  but  wintered  near  the  base 
of  Mount  Erebus,  about  20  miles  to  the 
north  of  the.  Discovery^s  winter  quarters. 
An  ascent  of  Mount  Erebus  was  made. 
David  readied  the  South  Magnetic  Pole,  and 
Sbackleton  with  his  companions  reached  the 
upper  plateau  at  about  10,000  feet,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  return  in  88**  23'  S., 
113  miles  from  the  Pole.  In  1910  Scott  left 
In  the  Terra  Nova  for  an  extended  period 
or  scientific  exploration.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
Pole,  but  Captain  Amundsen  attained  the 
most  southerly  point  on  Dec.  16,  1911,  after 
a  remarkably  rapid  journey.  He  used  dogs 
and  skis  and  relied  on  depots  of  seal  meat. 
The  mountain  range  of  Victoria  Land  was 
reached  In  about  85*"  S.  and  a  path  to  the 
plateau  found  by  the  Devil's  Glazier,  be- 
tween elevations  of  12.000  to  15,000  feet. 
The  plateau  was  10.750  feet  at  Its  highest 
point,  and  sloped  slightly  downward  to  the 
Pole  at  10,500  feet. 

Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  R.  N.,  was 
bom  June  6,  1868,  and  reached  the  South 
Pole  on  Jan.  18,  1912,  with  four  compan- 
ions. On  the  return  journey  he  perished 
with  his  party  on  (or  about)  March  29, 
1912,  the  bodies  being  discovered  by  the 
relief  expedition  on  Jan.  18.  1913. 

South  Sea  Exploring  Ezpeditlons: 
Delay  in  preparation  of,  1646,  1683. 
Expenses  of,  referred  to,  994. 
New    continent    discovered   by,    re* 

ferred  to,  1835. 
Referred  to,  1496,  1719. 
Southern  Claims  Commission  (see  also 
Court  of   Claims): 
Discussed,   4205. 

Transfer  of  4th  of  July  claims  to, 
recommended,  4361,  4425. 
Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville  dis« 
cussed,  4773. 
Board  on   behalf  of  Executive  De- 
partments designated,  4819. 
Instructions  to,  4820. 
Southern  Indians.   (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Southern  States  (see  also  Confederate 
States;  Reconstruction;  Secession; 
Slavery;  Civil  War): 
Acts — 
For  admission  of  certain,  vetoed, 

3846,  3848. 
To  provide  for  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment of,  vetoed.   (See  Recon- 
struction.) 
Blockade  of  ports  of.       (See  Civil 

War.) 
Commercial  intercourse  with.      (See 

Confederate  States.) 
Condition  of,  discussed,  4107. 
Courts  for,  referred  to,  3576. 
Direct  tax  to  be  collected  from,  re- 
ferred to,  3589. 
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floathem  States— OonKmietf. 

ElectionB  in,  complications  growing 
oat  of,  and  other  disturbances 
discussed,  4071,  4072,  4104,  4117, 
4161,  4166,  4218,  4219,  4250,  4259, 
4273,  4367,  4372. 
Federal  interferencs  iOi  discusi^d, 

4259. 
Habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  suspended 
in  certain  sections,  4090,  4093. 
Revoked  as  to  Masion   County, 
a    C,   4092. 
Proclamations      regarding,      4086, 
4088,  4089,  4090,  4092,  4093,  4177, 
4226,  4230,  4276,  4350. 
Troops  stationed  at  polling  places 
in,  referred  to,  4367,  4372. 
Governments  to  be  reestablished  in, 
proclamations    regarding,     3414, 
3423. 
Act  to  guarantee  to  certain  States 
republican  form  of  government, 
3424. 
Discussed,  3390. 
Joint   resolution   excluding   electoral 
votes  of  States  lately  in  rebellion 
vetoed,  3849. 
Kidnapping  of  negroes  in,  for  purpose 
of  selling  as  slaves  in  Cuba,  3578. 
Modification  of   oath   of   office   per- 
taining to  efficient  administration 
of    revenue    and    postal   laws    in, 
recommended,  3580. 
Reconstruction  of.    (See  Reconstruc- 
tion.) 
Report  on  conditions  in,  by— 
(irant,  Ulysses  8.,  3571. 
Bchurz,  Carl,  3571. 
Sherman,  William  T.,  3576. 
Truman,  Benjamin  C,  3584. 
Restoration  of,  into  Union.   (See  Res- 
toration.) 
Revenue  and  postal  laws  in,  referred 

to.  3580. 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return 
of,  to  respective  States  recom- 
mended,  5163. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  5164. 
Unlawful     combinations     in.       (See 
Elections  in,  ante.) 
Soathwest  Territory.—A  region  compris- 
ing portions  of  the  present  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Mississippi,  together 
Tvlth  a  strip  of  land  ceded  to  the  General 
Government   by    South   Carolina.      Though 
never  organised  under  one  territorial  gov- 
ernment. It   was  known  as  the   Southwest 
Territory.      An   unsuccessful  attempt   was 
made  to  organize  a  portion  of  this  territory 
Into    a   new    state   to   be    called    Frnnklln 
<q.  vX     With  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
and   Kentucky   and  the   organization  of  a 
Territorial   government   In  Mississippi  this 
territory  went  out  of  existence. 

Spain.— The  Kingdom  of  Spain  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  of 
southwestern  Europe,  and  consists  of  Con- 
tineatil     bpain,     occupying     eleven-thir- 


teenths of  the  peninsula  (the  remaloder 
belnf  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  Portu- 
gal and  the  British  rocky  fortress  of  Gi- 
braltar), the  Balearic  Islands,  the  fortified 
station  of  Ceuta,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  Ceuta 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom. 
which  also  possesses  certain  colonies  and 
dependencies.  Continental  Spain  lies  l>e- 
tween  86*-43*  45'  N.  latitude  and  4*  25'  E.- 
9*  20'  W.  longitude,  and  has  a  total  area 
of  191.803  square  miles.  The  Balearic  Isl- 
ands are  an  archipelago  of  four  large  and 
eleven  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  four  larger  Islands,  Majorca  baa 
an  area  of  430  square  miles;  Minorca  (260 
square  miles)  possesses  the  magniflcent  bar- 
ber of  Port  Mahon  and  a  former  capital  in 
Cludadela ;  I  visa  has  La  Ciudad  as  capital ; 
and  Formentera  has  an  area  of  37  square 
piles.  The  eleven  small  islands  have  an 
area  of  985  square  miles— a  total  for  the 
Archipelago  of  1,935  square  miles.  Centa  Is 
a  fortifled  post  on  the  Moroccan  coast,  op- 

Kslte  Gibraltar  (the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
ing  14  miles  wide  between  the  two  for- 
tresses), and  consists  of  a  promontory  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  At  the  seaward  end  of  the  pro- 
montory Is  the  Monte  del  Haeko,  formerly 
called  Abvla,  and  one  of  the  "Pillars  of 
Hercules.**^  Ceuta  has  an  area  of  5  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  13,000. 
The  Canary  Islands  are  an  Arehlpela^o  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  60  miles  from  tbe 
coast  of  l^est  Africa.  The  total  area  la 
2.807  square  miles  and  the  population 
(1910)  419.809.  The  Archipelago  consists 
of  seven  islands  and  six  uninhabited  Islets. 
Of  the  seven  Inhabited  Islands,  TenerilTe 
has  an  area  of  782  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  close  on  150,000,  Its  capital, 
Santa  Cruz,  having  63,403  inhabitants  In 
1910,  and  forming  the  administrative  cen- 
ter of  tbe  group.  Fuerteventura.  Grand 
Canary,  Lanza rote^  Palma,  Gomera,  Hierro 
are  the  others. 

Physical  Features, — Central  Spain  con- 
sists of  an  extensive  tableland,  between  the 
Cantabrlan  Mountains  and  the  Pyrenees  In 
the  north  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
south,  with  the  Castlllan  Divinding  Range 
running  almost  east  and  west  in  the  middle 
of  the  plateau.  Between  the  plateau  and 
the  Pyrenees  is  the  northeastern  lowland 
of  the  Ebro  Valley,  and  in  the  southwest  Is 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Tagus,  Douro,  Ebro, 
Guadlana,  and  GnndalquTvir. 

The  earlv  Inhnbltnnts  were  Celts  and 
Iberians,  with  Phoenician  colonists. 

The  climate  of  the  tableland  has  great 
extremes,  but  that  of  the  eastern  (Mediter- 
ranean) provinces  is  more  equable,  while  the 
southern  provinces  are  sub-tropical,  with 
great  summer  heat  and  mild  winters,  vege- 
tation being  at  its  t>eRt  In  midwinter.  The 
north  and  northwest  have  a  mild  and  equ- 
able climate  with  abundant  rainfall. 

History Roman   Spain   was   Invaded   In 

the  fifth  century  by  the  Vandals,  Visigoths, 
and  Suebl,  and  early  In  the  eighth  century 
the  country  was  conauered  by  Moslems  from 
northern  Africa,  wno  remained  the  domi- 
nant power  for  nearly  700  years,  but  be- 
fore their  expulsion  from  Spain,  at  the  In- 
stigation of  the  Inquisition  in  1502.  they 
had  f»*'nk  from  the  position  of  conquerors 
to  semi-servile  trading  communltlea.  Tbe 
greatness  of  the  country  began  with  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1474- 
1516).  under  whom  the  Kingdom  was  con- 
solidated and  Its  dominions  extended  by  ad* 
venturous  conquerors,  who  carried  the  re- 
iigion  and  flag  ox  Spain  over  a  territory 
many  times  greater  than  their  native  land. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centnij 
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the  Netheriands  passed  to  the  Spanish 
crown  by  Inheritance,  and  the  zenith  of 
Spain's  grandeur  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reached.  The  reliclous  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  in  France  and  a  war  with 
England,  marked  by  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion of  the  Great  Armada  (1588),  were 
the  liesinniUgs  of  the  decadence  of  Spain, 
which  suffered  from  a  century  of  wealc 
kings,  whose  iine  ended  in  1700  at  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  The  succession  led 
to  a  great  European  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  by  Eng- 
land and  France  on  April  11  (and  by  Eng- 
land and  Spain  on  July  18),  17i8,  by 
which  Gibraltar  was  ceded  to  England.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
country  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  armies  of 
Napoleon,  who  placed  his  brother  upon  the 
throne.  Napoleon's  generals  occupied  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  181SL  but  within  two  years 
the  invaders  were  driven  out  by  the  genius 
of  Wellington,  and  Ferdinand  Vll.  was  re- 
stored in  1814.  The  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  many  upheavals,  including  the 
revolution  of  1820,  the  revolt  of  the  South 
American  Colonies,  1821-1823.  the  Carlist 
Wars  of  1840,  1860,  and  1873-1876  (by 
which  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  brother 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  throne  for  their  leader  and  his  succes- 
sors), a  reTolutlon  of  1808  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Republic  1868-1874,  the  Bour- 
bon restoration  of  1874,  the  Cuban  insur- 
rections of  1869  and  1808.  and  tbe  Spanish- 
American  War  of  April-December.  1898, 
terminating  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (Decem- 
l>er  12,  1898),  by  which  Spain  renounced 
the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  and  ceded  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States. 

Ooremment. — The  government  Is  that  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy;  hereditary  in 
the  male  (and  eventually  In  the  female)  line 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon-Anjou,  the  consti- 
tution resting  on  the  fundamental  law  of 
June  80,  1876.  Ruler:  Alfonso  XIII.  King 
of  Spain,  of  Castile,  Leon.  Araeon,  the  two 
Sicilies.  Jerusalem,  Navarre,  Grenada.  To- 
ledo. Valencia.  Galicla,  Majorca  and  Minor- 
ca, Serine,  Cerdefia,  Cordova,  Corcega,  Mur- 
da.  Jaen,  Algarva,  Algedras,  Canary  Isl- 
ands, etc.;  born  (posthumously)  May  17, 
1886;  assumed  the  government  May  17, 
1902:  married  Mav  31,  1906. 

The  legislative  body,  or  Cortes,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
i>eputles.  The  Senate  contains  860  mem- 
bers, of  whom  one-half  are  hereditary  offi- 
cial or  life  members  and  one-half  elective. 
In  three  classes:  (1)  Grandees  of  Spain, 
with  Incomes  exceeding  60,000  pesetas,  and 
high  officials  of  the  Church.  Army,  Navy, 
and  ludiciary ;  (2)  Life  members  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign;  (3)  Members  elected  by 
tne  49  provinces  (3  each)  and  by  the  acad- 
emies, universities,  dioceses,  and  State  cor- 
porations, and  renewable  as  to  one-half 
every  five  years.  The  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties consists  of  404  members  (1  for 
every  60,000  of  the  population)  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  ox  all  male  Spaniards 
aged  twenty-five. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  Into  495  pariidos 
fudiciales,  each  containing  a  court  of  first 
Instance,  from  which  appeals  are  heard  by 
10  avdiencia8  ierritoriafe8.  Criminal  causes 
are  determined  by  quarterly  assises  In  each 
of  the  49  provinces.  There  is  a  Supreme' 
Conrt  of  Cassation  (with  civil  and  criminal 
departments)  at  the  capital. 

iBdvcation. — Primary  Education  Is  nom- 
inally compulsory  and  Is  mainly  free.  There 
are  universities  at  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Madrid,  Salamanca.  Santiago.  Saragossa, 
BevUle,  Valencia,  and  Valladolld. 


Pop«laliOfi.~The  census  of  the  forty-nliie 
provinces  taken  In  1910  gave  the  population 
as  19,588,688,  in  an  area  of  194.700  square 
miles.      The   density  of  population    (100.6 


per  square  mile)  bears  no  true  relation  to 
the  resources  of  the  Kingdom,  which  could 
easily  support  more  than  five  times  the  pres- 


ent number  of  Inhabitants.  Included  in  the 
speneric  term  ''Spaniards**  are  about  500.000 
Basques  In  the  northern  provinces,  Catalans 
In  the  northeast  and  Galiclans  in  the  north- 
west. 

Production  and  Indu9iryr-The  total  area 
is  estimated  at  124,616,00()  English  statute 
acres,  of  which  (in  1906)  63,606,114  acres 
were  cultivated. 

In  1911  there  were  8,246,000  acres  of 
vineyards,  which  produced  8,019,000  tons 
of  grapes,  and  3,587,790  acres  of  olive 
trees,  which  produced  1,729,894  tons  of 
olives.  In  1912  there  were  626,853  horses, 
928,920  mules,  829,410  asses,  2,661,894  cat- 
tle. 15,829,954  sheep,  3,116,226  goats,  and 
2.571,359  pigs.  The  year  1911  was  one  of 
the  worst  possible  from  the  point  of  view 
of  breeding.  The  coast  fisheries  include 
sardines,  tunny,  anchovies^  salmon  and  cod, 
and  employ  over  70.000  fishermen,  the  value 
of  the  annual  catch  being  about  50  to  60 
million  pesetas ;  the  sardlne-curlng  establish- 
ments employ  a  further  16,000  persons. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are 
only  partially  exploited,  and  principally  by 
foreign  capital  under  foreign  direction.  In 
the  product  ion  of  copper  ore.  lead  ore,  mer- 
cury and  sliver,  however,  Spain  Is  suipassed 
by  no  other  European  country,  and  fts  an- 
nual output  of  sale  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Austria-Hungary.  Coal  is  very  plentiful, 
but  the  production  is  comparatively  small, 
and  among  the  other  minerals  are  manga- 
nese, antimony,  gold,  cobalt,  sodlc  sulphate, 
barytes,  pbospborlte.  alum,  sulphur,  china 
clay,  lignite,  asphalt  and  .various  building 
stones.  Over  150,000  persons  are  employed 
in  mineral  production,  and  the  annual  out- 
put exceeds  200,000.000  pesetas  In  value. 

Cotton  and  linen  manufactures  are  the 
most  important  industries,  and  Increased 
efforts  are  being  exerted  to  supply  the 
home  demand  since  the  loss  of  the  former 
colonial  outlets,  but  the  Imports  are  still 
considerable.  Tobacco  (a  Government  mo- 
nopoly), leather,  paper,  soap,  chocolate* 
cork,  distilling  and  fruit  preserving  are  also 
considerable  Industries. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1913  provided 
for  an  expenditure  oi  1.146.901,171  pesetas 
from  a  revenue  of  1,167,436.472  pesetas, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  20,536.300  pesetas. 
Tbe  national  debt  was  stated  Jan.  1,  1918, 
as  9,407.141,705  pesetas,  at  4  and  5  per 
cent.  Tbe  unit  of  value,  the  peseta.  Is 
equivalent  to  $0.19,3,  United  States  money, 
the  same  as  the  French  franc. 

Railway8.— In  1912  there  were  9,161  miles 
of  railway  open,  all  lines  being  owned  by 
companies  with  a  State  guarantee. 

Ciiie$. — Capital,  Madrid,  on  tbe  river 
Manzanares.  Population  671,639.  At  the 
census  of  1910  there  were  7  towns  with 
populations  exceeding  100.000.  16  others  ex- 
ceeding 60,000  and  13  more  above  26,000. 

Trade  %cith  the  United  8tatc$, — The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  Into  Spain  from 
the  United  Str.tes  for  the  year  of  1913  was 
$31,471,723,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$23.22(),012  were  sent  thither— a  balance  . 
of  $8,251.7]  1  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

RIO  MUNI  (or  Spanish  Guinea)  Is  a 
coastal  settlement  of  west  Africa  between 
German  Cameroon  and  French  Congo,  ex- 
tending about  125  miles  inland.  The  In- 
habitants are  Bantu  tribes.  Cocoa,  coffee, 
and  bananas  are  cultivated*  and  rubber, 
palm-oll,  palm-kernels,  and  other  forest 
produce  are  exported* 
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RIO  DE  OHO  Is  a  possession  on  the  nortb 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Boga- 
dor  and  Cape  Blanco.  The  territory  Is  part 
of  the  waterless  Sahara,  with  a  sparse 
popalation  of  wandering  Muhammadan 
Arabs.  There  are  valuable  fisheries  off  the 
coastp  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels  are 
bred  where  vegetation  permits. 

SPANISH  COLOyiES  (exclusive  of 
Ceuta  and  the  Canary  Islands,  which  form 
an  integral  part  of  Spain)  consist  of  certain 
settlements  and  Islands  of  western  Africa, 
with  a  total  area  of  close  on  82,400  Ena- 
lish  sauare  miles,  and  a  popalation  exceed- 
ing 276,000. 

FERNANDO  PO  lies  In  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  in  Z''  12'  N.  latitude  and  8**  48'  E. 
longitude,  about  20  miles  distant  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Is  a  mountainous 
island  (Pico  de  Santa  Isabel,  10.800  feet), 
with  forests  of  oil  palm,  ebony,  mahogany, 
and  oak,  and  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  Indigo. 
Cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  vanilla,  and 
kola  nut  are  cultivated,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  cocoa  and  other  products  are  ex- 
ported. The  capital  Is  Baslle,  and  the  larg- 
est town  Port  Clarence  (1,500  inhabitants). 
Dependencies  of  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po 
are: — 

Annopofi  Island,  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
fn  1*  24'  S.  latitude  and  50*  35'  E.  longi- 
tude. The  roadstead  at  the  capital  (San 
Antonio  de  Bala)  Is  much  frequented  by 
passing  vessels,  which  also  obtain  water 
and  vegetables  from  the  islanders. 

Coriaco  Islands,  consisting  of  Corisco, 
Bana,  Elobey  Grande  and  Elobey  Chico, 
lie  in  Corisco  Bay,  and  export  ebony,  log- 
wood, and  other  forest  produce. 

MOROCCO  AND  THE  SAHARA.— By  a 
treaty  signed  on  Nov.  27,  1012,  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  latter  acquired  a 
zone  or  sphere 'of  Influence  In  North  Mo- 
rocco, the  capital  being  Tetuan,  where  the 
Sultan*s  authority  is  represented  by  a 
Khalifa.  The  limits  of  the  Rio  de  Oro 
and  Rio  Muni  were  also  defined  in  the 
treaty  with  France  (see  "Morocco"). 

Melilla  is  a  town  on  a  rocky  promontory 
of  the  Riff  coast,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  popula-v 
tion  is  about  9.000.  and  the  settlement 
(which  was  conquered  from  the  Moors  in 
1490)  exports  goatskins,  eggs,  and  bees- 
wax, and  imports  cotton  goods  and  provi- 
sions. 

Spain  (see  also  Barcelona;  Madrid): 
American  citizens — 

Conspiracies  of,  against,  146,  394. 

Proclamation  against,  392,  546. 
Property  of,  destroyed  by,  372,  376, 

682. 
Bescued  by  vessel  of,  1123. 
Bights  of,  violated  by  authorities 
of,  2770. 
Authority  of,  in  the  Floridas  almost 

extinct,  600,  609. 
Authority    to    grant    or    dispose    of 
lands  of,  in  Louisiana  referred  to, 
651. 
Black  Hawk  seized  by  and  interfered 
with  by  Spain.    (See  Black  Hatok, 
Encyclopedic  Article  on.) 
Blockade — 

Establishment  by,  claims  of  United 

States  growing  out  of,  1112. 
Of  Spanish  Main  referred  to,  776. 


Boundary  line  with,  and  questions  re- 
garding, 186,  192,  236,  245,   263, 
388,  962,  1038. 
Improper  advances  made  by  Spain, 
388. 
Caroline  Islands — 
Dispute   with  Germany  regarding, 

4916. 
Questions  touching  rights  of  Amer- 
ican    citizens    in,     5622,     5751, 
6872. 
Civil  war  in,  1592. 
Claims  of,  against  United  States  (see 
also  Amistad,  The;  East  Florida 
Claims;  Nueatra  Senora,  The) — 
Discussed,   2461,   2688,   2742,   2977, 

3042,  3092. 
Payment    of,   recommended,    2401, 
2688,  2742,  2977,  3042,  3092. 
Claims  of^  to  lands  in  Arizona  and 
New   M.exico   under   grants,   54S4, 
5510,  5561. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  and 
relations    with,     discussed     (see 
also    Black    Warrior,    The;     El 
Dorado,  The;  Yirginiw,  The)— 
Adjusted  by  arbitration,  4919. 
Apportionment  of  funds  received, 

recommended,  1368. 
Awards  of  commissioners  referred 

to,  4960,  5192. 
Commissioners  appointed  to  settle, 

674. 
Convention     regarding,    339,    354, 
372,    1269,    1271,    1316,    3124, 
3172. 
Interest    due    under,    not    paid, 
1931. 
"Cuban  Claims'*    discussed,    3040, 

3091,   3172. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  242,  264. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  990. 
Arthur,  4758. 

Buchanan,  2976,  3040,  3091,  3172. 
Cleveland,  4919,  5871,  5910,  5962, 

5989,  5998,  6069. 
Fillmore,  2721. 

Grant,  4051,  4099,  4195,  4210. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5470,  5518,  5677. 
Hayes,  4448. 
Jackson,   1007,  1069,  1109,  1112, 

1156,  1241,  1316,  1364,  1368. 
Jefferson,  339,  354,  372,  376. 
Madison,   560. 

Monroe,  582,  608,  610,  641,  682. 
Pierce,  2767. 
Van   Buren,    1592. 
Joint  commission  referred  to,  4535, 
4626. 
Appropriation    for    umpires    of, 

recommended,  4801. 
Awards  of,  referred  to,  5192. 
Payment  of,  867,  1316,  2869,  4052, 
4290,   4797,  6069. 
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In  coin  demanded  by  claimants, 
3777,  4003. 

Beferred  to,  329. 

Refused,  372,  376,  582,  2779. 

Itesultine  from  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion discussed,  4051,  4099,  4448, 
5874,  6180. 

Treaty  regarding,  referred  to,  136*4. 
Combination  of  sovereigns  to  assist 

in     subjugating     American     prov- 
inces discussed,  790. 
Commercial  relations  of  United  States 

with  Cuba  and  Puerto  Bico.     (See 

Cuba;  Puerto  Eico.) 
Commercial  relations  with,  110,  112, 
113,  139,  161,  5089,  5663. 

Treaty  regarding,  discussed,  4919. 
Commissioner  to,  referred  to,  3890. 
Commissioners     arrange     treaty     of 

peace   with.        (See   Enc.  Art.  on 

Spanish- American   War.) 
Conspiracy    of    citizens    of    United 
States  against,  146,  394. 

Proclamation  against,  392,  546. 
Consul  of,  in  United  States  exequa- 
tur issued,  revoked,  2588. 
Consul  of  United  States  at  Cadiz,  re- 
fusal of  to  certify  invoices  of  wine, 

3667,  4214. 
Conventions  with.  (See  Treaty  with, 

post) 
Copyright     privilege    extended,     by 

proclamation,  6024. 
Cuban  insurrection,  discussed.     (See 

Cuba.) 
Decree  of,  regarding  introduction  of 

Chinese  laborers  into  Cuba,  4116. 
Delivery  to,  of  person  charged  with 

crime  against,  referred  to,  3412. 
Differences    and    negotiations    with, 

discussed,   89,    139,   141,    143,    144, 

145,  168, 174, 178,  241,  245,  251,  393, 

415,  469,  598,  2811,  2840. 
Expeditions  against  territory  of,  dis- 
cussed,  146,   394,  582,   590,   592, 
601,  609. 

Proclamations  against,  392,  546. 
Florida,  cession  of,  to  United  States 

by.    (See  Florida.) 
Force  ordered  to  protect  citizens  of 

United  States  from  troops  of,  394. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 

for  surrender  of,  4376,  4699,  4738. 

Beferred  to,  4757. 
Gunboats  constructed  by,  in  and  near 

New  York  to  operate  against  Peru, 

discussed,  3987. 
Hostile  disposition  of,  toward  United 

States,  376,  393,  611.' 
Imprisonment   of  American  citizens 
by,  594,  2643,  4116,  5905.     (See 
also  Cuba.)  

Pardon  of,  discussed,  2689,  2692. 

Beleased,  6284. 


Indemnity  paid  by,  on  account  of  ex- 
ecution of  Gen.  Byan  and  others, 
referred  to,  4408. 

Indians — 
Aid  furnished  by,  611. 
Belations   with   United  States  re- 
garding, 139. 

Interference  by,  with  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  329. 

Internal  contests  in,  1368,  1592,  2112, 
2811. 
Hope  expressed  that  prosperity  will 
return  with  peace,  1749. 

Lands  purchased  from,  by  United 
States,    956,    1029. 

Letters  regarding  treaty  of  United 
States  with,  transmitted,  794. 

Louisiana,  transfer  of,  to  United 
States   disagreeable   to,   376. 

Maj.-Gen.  Jackson's  entrance  into 
Florida  not  an  encroachment  upon 
rights  of,  611. 

Maritime  jurisdiction  of,  in  waters 
surrounding  Cuba,  referred  to,  3380. 

Minister  of,  to  United  States — 
Withdrawal  of,  6296,  6312. 

Minister   of   United    States   to,    107, 
148,  164,  339,  6257,  6284,  6286. 
Correspondence   with,  referred  to, 

3964. 
New  minister  to  be  sent  to,  2976, 

3040. 
Becall  of,  148. 

Bequested,  2976,  3040. 
Beferred  to,  2176,  2210. 
Withdrawal   of,    6312. 

Navigation  treaty,  with,  106,  110,  164. 

Neutral  vessels  deemed  lawful  prize 
by,  432. 

Obstruction  of  commerce  on  Mobile 
Biver,  by,  372,  376. 

Orders  to  the  forces  to  protect  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  from 
troops  of,  394. 

Pacific  policy  of,  toward  former  col- 
onies, 1009. 

Peace  conference  between  South 
American  Bepublics  and,  held  in 
Washington,   4052,   4099. 

People  of,  efforts  to  improve  condi- 
tion of,  762,  786. 

Persons  claiming  American  citizen- 
ship captured  on  the  Competitor  by, 
6180,  6183.  .         .  x 

Policy  of  United:.  Qjtates  ;r.egarding 
Cuban  in§turre^tion._(Se«.  QuHa.) 

Prime  minister  of,,  assassination  of, 
r^^ferreg.  to,  6284. 
''■  Prohibition  by  authorities  vof,  to  land 
American  cargoes  at  New  Orleans, 
334. 

Provinces  of^  (See  South  American 
Provinces.) 

Provisional  government  establishment 
of,  recognized  by  United  States,  3889. 
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BeeiproeitT  with|  09M. 
Beleaae  or  citizens,  6284. 
Bepubliean  form  of  governiiieiit  in, 
efforts  of  people  or,  to  establish, 
discussed,  4194. 
Bevenue  laws  of  United  States,  com- 
plaints   of,   against,    referred    to, 
1956. 
Bevolution  in,  referred  to,  3889. 
Spoliations  committed  on  commerce 
of   United  States  by,  329.      (See 
also  claims  against,  ante,) 
Subjects ,  of,  assaulted  in  New  Or- 
leans, 2654. 
Claims   arising  out  of,  discussed, 
2688. 
Trade-marks,  treaty  with,  regarding, 
4696. 
Referred  to,  4757. 
Treaty  of,  with — 
France,  185. 

South  American  Bepublics,  1369. 
Treaty  of   peace   with,    proclaimed. 
(See  Enc  Art.,  Spanish-American 
War.) 
Treaty  with,   transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed, by  President — 
Adams,  John,  241,  247,  292. 
Arthur,   4699,   4738,   4842,  4847, 

4848,  4866. 
Buchanan,  3124. 
Grant,  4376. 
Jefferson,  336,  372,  876. 
Monroe,  619,  622,  623,  637,  638, 

639,  644,  652,  653,  672. 
I^ler,  2085. 

Washington,  184,  185,  186,  192, 
197. 
Copies    of    protocol    transmitted, 

6101. 
Correspondence    regarding,    trans- 
mitted, 2078. 
Faithfully  observed,  2585. 
Proclaimed.    (See  Enc.  Art,  Span- 
ish-American War.) 
Protocol  proclaimed,  6487. 
Batiflcation  of,  652,  653. 
Postponed,  623,  638. 
Bef  used,  376,  623,  639,  644. 
Beferred  to,  682,  2834,  4800. 
Withdrawn,  4888,  4922. 
Vessels  of — 
Oommerce  of  United  States  inter* 

(f  re4  With  by,  46^. 
ZKSer^Ptla)  AvAs  Upposed  upon,  re- 

f errM  to.  4467.    *^ 
Diteriminatiuf  dutiei  •9,  irnHn^ed 
tar  proclamation,  4UB|  4816^ 
8079,  5155. 
Discussed,  f089. 
Proclamation  revoking,  9674. 
Becommended,  1242. 
Discriminating    duties    paid    by, 
should  be  returned,  2249. 


Duties  on,  referred  to,  1138,  1156^ 

2249. 
Insult  to  American  flag  by,  repaxm- 

tion  must  be  made  for,  560. 
Interfered  with  by  United  State*. 
(See     AmlBtadj     The;     Tiuntm 
Settora,  The;  Providencia,  The.) 
Minister    of,   displeased    with    de- 
cision   of    United   States   Su- 
preme Court  regarding,  2085. 
Becommendation  of  President  re- 
garding, 2085. 
Belease  of,  demanded  by  minister 

of,  1805. 
Bepair  of,  at  American  docks,  re- 
ferred to,  4005. 
Tonnage  on,  application  made  for 
redaction  in,   1795. 
Vessels  of  United  States- 
Fines  imposed  upon  by,  and  re- 
taliatory  measures    discussed, 
4626,   4714,   4763,   4786,   4788, 
5961. 
Abolished,  4810,  5155. 
Must  have   certificate   to  enter 

ports  of,  147. 
Seized  or  interfered  with  by,  dis- 
cussed bv  President- 
Adams,  John,  243. 
Arthur,  4626,  4759. 
Buchanan,  2976. 
Cleveland,  4919,  6068. 
FUlmore,  2679,  272L 
Grant,  3986,  4052,  4189,  4195, 

4196,  4210,  4276,  4290. 
Hayes,  4436,  4560. 
Jackson,  1112. 

Pierce,  2761,  2767,  2778,  2868, 
2900. 
(See  also  Black  Hawk^TheiEl  Dor. 
ado,  The;  Oeorgian,  The;  virginiwui. 
The.) 
War  with— 
France — 
Declaration  of,  by  Spain,  March 
23,  1793. 
Privateers  not  to  be  commis- 
sioned, 779. 
Beferred  to,  821. 
South  American  Bepublics— 
Armistice  referred  to,  4144. 
Good    offices    of    United    States 
tendered,  3776,  3884. 
Accepted,  3987,  4052,  4144. 
Vessels  being  built  in  New  York 
for  Spain  forbidden  to  depart, 
8987. 
Spanish    Provimoes.      (See    Wars, 

Foreign.) 
United  States,  preparations  for,  re- 
ferred to,  37(3.     (See  also  Span- 
ish-American War.) 
if^ll,  Tr«9tli||  with.— The  treaties  with 
6|iarii  prior  to  fhe  treaty  of  Paris  were 
esprtsslr  asnnned  and  abrogated  In  1902, 
except  the  treaty  of  Peb.  17.  1833,  which 
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was  continued  In  force.  It  jprovlded  tot 
the  pajment  of  claims  of  the  united  States 
by  tlie  Issuance  by  Spain  of  a  series  of 
Inscriptions.  The  commission  to  determine 
the  cialins  (appointed  by  Congress,  June 
7,  1836)  awarded  the  sum  of  )549,8G0.28 
to  the  claimants.  The  payment  of  the  In- 
terest on  this  sum  Is  made  perpetual  by 
the  convention. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  1898,  known  at 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  closed  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  By  It  Spain  relinquished 
all  autborlty  and  claim  of  sovereignty  to 
Cuba  and  ceded  Porto  Rico  and  Guam  to 
the  United  States.  In  consideration  of  the 
payment  by  the  United  States,  within 
three  months  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treatT,  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Spain 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago 
known  as  the  Philippines.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  United  States  should  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  admit  Spanish  ships  and  merchan- 
dlse  to  the  Philippines  on  the  same  terms 
as  United  States  ships  and  merchandise. 
Spanish  soldiers  taken  as  prisoners  of  war 
at  Manila  were  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  arms  restored  to  them.  Spain  should 
evacuate  the  Philippines  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, taking  with  ner,  as  her  property,  the 
movable  munitions  or  war  and  arms,  the 
larger  arms  to  be  left  in  position  and  pur- 
chased  from  Spain  by  the  United   States 


upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon.     All  pris- 

be  released 

.0  be  sought  by  either  go 

emment    from    the    other.      The    United 


oners  of  war  to  be  released  by  both  parties. 
No  Indemnity  to  be  sought  by  either  gov* 


States  to  settle  all  claims  against  Spam 
covered  by  the  relinquishment  of  this 
treaty. 

Spain  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
all  wharves,  docks,  barracks,  and  similar 
pnbllc  property  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  In  the  Fhilippines  without  prejudice 
to  private  Interests  therein.  Provision 
was  made  for  establishing  the  political 
status  of  subjects  of  Spain  electing  to  re- 
main within  the  ceded  possessions.  The 
right  of  establishing  a  consular  office  by 
Spain  in  any  of  the  ceded  districts  was 
accorded  by  the  treaty. 

In  1900  an  additional  treaty  was  made 
to  cover  the  cession  of  the  outlying  Is- 
lands of  the  Philippines  not  specifically 
Included  in  the  treaty  of  1898.  These  were 
particularly  the  Islands  of  the  Cagayan 
Suln  and  SlbXtu,  for  which  cession  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  douars  to  Spain. 

In  1902  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  gen- 
eral relations  was  closed  with  Spain  to 
cover  largely  the  points  in  the  treaties 
which  had  been  abrogated  by  war.  This 
treaty  covered  the  points  usual  in  treaties 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  consular 
conventions. 

An  arbitration  convention  on  the  lines 
prescribed  by  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1899  was  signed  April  SQ.  1908. 

SpaaiBh-American  Provinces.  (See 
South  American  Provinces;  South 
American  Bepnblics.) 
Bpaalsh-Ainerlcaa  War.— In  February, 
1895,  the  natives  of  Cuba,  after  years  of 
oppression  by  their  Spanish  rulers,  which 
was  in  no  wise  lightened  by  various  unsuc- 
cessful revolutions,  determined  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  They  took  up  arms 
against  the  mother  country,  and  quickly 
the  entire  Island  was  in  a  state  of  Insurreo 
tlon.  This  revolution,  like  previous  out- 
breaks which  had  occurred  in  the  Island, 
was  not  at  first  considered  of  sufficient  Im- 


portance to  warrant  Interference  or  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though Americans  were  outspoken  In  their 
sympathy  for  Cuba  and  indignant  at  the 
stories  of  mistreatment  of  Cubans  at  the 
hands  of  Spanish  governors. 

A  similar  outbreak  In  the  island  occurred 
in  1868,  during  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Qrant.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
Dec.  6,  1869,  President  Grant  said:  "The 
contest  (in  the  island)  has  at  no  time  as- 
sumed the  conditions  which  amount  to  a 
war  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  or 
which  would  show  the  existence  of  a 
de  facto  political  organization  of  the  Insur- 
gents sufficient  to  fustify  a  recognition  of 


belligerency"  (page  8985).  In  a  message 
of  June  18,  1870,  describing  the  conditions 
in  the  island,  he  said:  ^*The  Insurrection 


Itselt  although  not  subdued,  exhibits  no 
signs  of  advance,  but  seems  to  be  confined 
to  an  Irregular  system  of  hostilities,  car- 
ried on  by  small  and  Illy  armed  bands  of 
men,  roaming  without  concentration  tnrough 
the  woods  and  the  sparsely  populated  re- 
gions of  the  Island,  attacking  from  ambush 
convoys  and  small  bands  of  troops,  burning 
plantations  and  the  estates  of  those  not 
sympathising  with  their  cause**  (page 
4018).  Again,  Dec.  7.  1875,  in  a  message 
to  Congress  he  used  the  following  language 
In  respect  to  conditions  in  the  island :  ^*Con. 
sldered  as  a  question  of  expediency,  I  re- 
gard the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights 
still  to  be  as  unwise  and  premature  as  I 
regard  It  to  be.  at  present,  indefensible  as 
a  measure  of  right'    (page  4293). 

President  Cleveland  entertained  an  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  Insurrection  In  Cuba 
arising  In  1895  similar  to  those  expressed 
by  President  Grant  In  regard  to  the  insur- 
rection of  1868.  and  In  his  message  of  Dec. 
2  of  that  year  he  said :  ''Whatever  may  be 
the  traditional  sympathy  of  our  country- 
men as  indlTlduafs  with  a  people  who  seem 
to  be  struggling  for  larger  autonomy  and 
greater  freedom,  deepened,  as  such  sympa- 
thy naturally  must  be,  in  behalf  of  our 
neighbors,  yet  the  plain  duty  of  their  gov- 
ernment is  to  observe  in  good  faith  the  rec- 
ognized obligations  of  intematlonal  rela- 
tionship*' (page  6068).  He  insisted  that 
belligerent  rights  should  not  be  accorded 
to  the  insurgents,  because  of  peril  and  in- 
jury to  our  own  interests.  He  said  in  his 
message  of  Dec.  7,  1896:  "Imperfect  and 
restricted  as  the  Spanish  government  of  the 
Island  may  be,  no  other  exists  there,  unless 
the  will  of  the  military  officer  in  temporary 
command  of  a  particular  district  can  be 
dignified  as  a  species  of  government**  (page 
6151). 

The  foregoing  expressions  of  opinion 
pr  ve  mimlstakably  that  there  was  no 
reaching  out  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere  with  the  Spanish  rule 
in  Cuba.  When  President  McKlnley  was 
Inaugurated  the  Insurrection  described  by 
his  immediate  predecessor  still  existed,  and 
the  grave  questions  which  had  confronted 
the  Tatter  were  now  presented  for  his  con- 
sideration. He  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
troubles  in  the  island  In  any  way  and  ex- 
pressly refused  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  Cuba.  He  declared  Spain  should 
be  given  reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply 
promised  reforms.  In  pursuance  of  Spain*s 
promise  autonomous  administrations  were 
established  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
but  subsequent  developments  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  such  sctlon  and  the  failure 
of  the  newly  formed  governments.  The 
revolution  dragged  on,  sapping  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people  as  It  progressed  and 
rendering  destitute  the  poorer  classes. 
Crimes  were  committed  on  every  hand, 
while  desolation  and  disorder  reigned. 
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Spanish-American  Wax-Continued. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of 
the  struggle,  the  Captain-General  of  the 
island.  Valerlano  Weyler,  Feb.  16.  1896. 
issued  an  edict  initiating  a  cruel  policy 
which  he  called  "reconcentratlon.**  By 
Weyler's  order  the  agricultural  inhabitants 
were  herded  Into  the  cities,  their  lands  laid 
waste,  and  their  homes  destroyed.  Crowd- 
ed within  the  cities  and  lines  of  the  Span- 
ish armies,  the  non-combutant  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  died  from  disease  and 
Btaryatlon  in  untold  numbers.  Reports  of 
the  conditions  in  Cuba  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  public  mind  throughout  the  country 
was  greatly  stirred,  while  this  state  of 
affairs  existed  the  second-class  battleship 
Mtaine,  which  had  been  dispatched  to  Cuban 
waters  on  a  friendly  mission,  was  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  15,  1898.  blown  up  In  the 
harbor  of  Havana.  In  this  catastrophe 
two  officers  and  2<')8  sailors  and  marines 
perished  (page  6295).  A  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  disaster  was  immediately  in- 
stituted, and  at  Its  close  a  report  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  destruction  of  the 
ship  had  been  wrought  by  an  explosion 
from  without,  produced  by  a  submarine 
mine   (page  6281). 

The  tension  of  the  public  mind,  already 
great,  was  Increased  by  this  report  and  by 
the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  people  could 
not  much  longer  be  held  in  check,  and  to 
those  who  were  even  casually  observant  it 
was  anparent  that  a  crisis  in  our  affairs 
with  Spain  was  Imminent.  Congress  was 
in  session  and  unanimously  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  national  defense.  The 
coasts  of  the  United  States  were  poorly  do- 
fended,  the  Navy  needed  ammunition  and 
supplies  and  an  increase  in  vessels,  while 
the  Army  required  enlargement  In  men  and 
munitions.  April  6  the  continental  powers, 
through  their  envoys  in  Washington,  gave 
expression  to  the  hope  that  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  impending  troubles  might 
be  reached.  The  President  replied  to  their 
representations,  and  with  them  shared  the 
hope  that  peace  might  be  preserved.  The 
President  in  his  message  of  April  11, 
1898,  announced  the  failure  of  diplomacy 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  and  recommended  to  Con- 
gress forcible  intervention  (page  6281). 

April  19,  after  refusing  to  recognize  the 
government  of  Cuba,  Congress  with  much 
unanimity  declared  the  island  independent 
of  Spain  and  authorized  forcible  interven- 
tion (page  6297).  The  resolutions  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive,  and  he 
signed  them  the  next  day.  Spain  regarded 
this  act  on  the  part  of  the  united  States 
as  "equivalent  to  an  evident  declaration  of 
war."  The  ministers  of  the  two  countries 
were  recalled  and  diplomatic  relations  ter- 
minated. April  22  a  blockade  of  Cuban 
ports  was  proclaimed  (page  6472).  and  the 
following  day  a  call  was  made  for  125.000 
volunteers  (page  6473).  A  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  April  25  Congress  declared  the 
existence  of  war  from  and  including  April 
21.  Due  notification  of  the  existence  of  war 
was  given  to  the  various  governments  April 
25,  nearly  all  of  which  immediately  re- 
sponded with  proclamations  of  neutrality. 

May  25  there  was  a  second  call  for  vol- 
unteers. 75.000  in  number  (page  6477). 
Like  the  initial  call  for  125,000.  this  was 
responded  to  without  delay.  The  regular 
army  was  largely  Increased,  as  was  the  en- 
listed force  of  the  Navy.  More  than  100 
vessels  were  added  to  the  Navy  by  pur- 
chase. The  coast  defenses  were  rapidly 
strengthened,  additional  guns  placed  In  po- 


sition, and  an  auxiliary  navy  was  created. 
About  1,500  submarine  mines  were  placed 
at  the  most  exposed  points  on  the  coast. 
Cable,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines  were 
constructea  in  many  places.  In  addition  to 
the  national  defense  fund  of  $50,000,000, 
which  was  expended  in  large  part  by  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Congress  provided  further 
means  for  prosecuting  hostilities  by  the 
war  revenue  act  of  June  13,  authorizing  a 
3  per  cent  popular  loan  not  to  exceed  $400.- 
000.000  and  levying  additional  imposts  and 
taxes.  Of  the  authorized  loan  $200,000,000 
was  offered  and  promptly  taken,  the  sub- 
scriptions far  exceeding  the  call. 

The  first  encounter  occurred  April  27, 
when  a  detachment  of  the  blockading 
squadron  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force  at 
Matanzas.  Cuba,  shelled  the  harbor  forts 
and  demolished  several  new  works  In  course 
of  construction*  The  next  engagement  oc- 
curred May  1,  at  Manila,  in  the  Phlllp- 
Slne  Islands.  The  American  squadron  at 
[ongkong,  nnder  Commodore  George 
Dewey,  had  been  instructed  to  proceed  to 
the  Philippine  Ish&nds  and  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  formidable  Spanish  fleet  as- 
sembled at  Manila.  At  daybreak  of  Mav  i 
Dewey's  fleet,  successfully  passing  over 
the  submarine  mines,  entered  Manila  Bay 
and  after  a  few  hours'  engagement  de- 
stroyed the  entire  fleet  of  ten  warships  and 
one  transport,  captured  the  naval  station 
and  forts  at  Cavlte,  and  con\nletely  con- 
trolled the  bay  of  Manila,  with  the  ability 
to  take  the  city  at  wllL  On  the  American 
side  not  a  life  was  lost,  the  wounded  nnm- 
berlng  only  seven,  and  not  a  vessel  was 
materially  Injured.  The  Spanish  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  exceeded  400.  Thus 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  war  was  a 
victory  of  the  United  States,  magnificent 
In  effect  and  extraordinary  in  detail,  stand- 
ing unequalled  In  the  achievements  of  naval 
warfare.  The  effect  of  this  remarkable 
victory  gave  a  prestige  of  Invincibility  to 
the  united  States  which,  though  long  de- 
served, had  never  been  appreciated  by  the 
great  naval  powers  of  the  earth.  Reenforce- 
ments.  under  Maj.-Oen.  Wesley  Merrltt. 
were  hurried  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
flrmlv  established  within  sight  of  Manila, 
which  lay  helpless  before  the  American 
guns.  The  first  expedition  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  May  25  and  arrived  off  Manila 
June  30.  Other  expeditions  seen  followed, 
until  the  total  force  landed  at  Manila  con- 
sisted of  more  than  15.000  officers  and  men. 
In  the  meantime,  large  forces  were  as- 
sembled at  various  points  along  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  Invade  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Santiago  Har- 
bor, Cuba,  were  shelled  by  the  American 
squadrons,  but  none  of  the  attacks  had  any 
appreciable  result.  On  the  night  of  June  3. 
in  an  attempt  to  blockade  the  mouth  of 
Santiago  Harbor,  Assistant  Naval  Constnic- 
tor  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  accompanied  by 
seven  men  from  the  American  squadron, 
sank  the  collier  Merrimac  across  the  narrow 
channel.  This  unparalleled  act  of  heroism 
thrilled  not  only  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Under  the  protection  of  a 
portion  of  the  American  fleet  a  landing  of 
600  marines  was  effected  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  on  June  10.  This  port  was  taken  and 
held  after  severe  fighting  by  the  marines, 
who  were  the  first  organized  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  land  in  Cuba.  By  June  16 
additional  forces  had  been  landed. 

June  20  the  advance  of  the  American 
army  under  MaJ.-Gen.  William  R.  Shafter. 
landed  at  Daiquiri,  about  fifteen  miles  east 
of  Santiago,  and  the  next  day  began  the 
movement  against  the  city.    The  first  seri- 
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ous  engagement  In  which  the  Amorlcan 
troops  lost  heavily  occurred  at  Las  Ouasl- 
mas  June  24.  By  nightfall  of  that  day 
frroand  within  Ave  miles  of  Santiago  was 
won.  (See  Santiago*  Battle  of).  The  out- 
works of  Santiago  were  taken  July  1  after 
a  severe  battle,  and  on  the  next  day  El 
Caney  and  San  Juan  were  captured  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  The  investment  of  the 
citjr  was  now  complete.  The  nnval  forces 
co-operated,  shelling  the  town  and  the  coast 
forts. 

On  the  following  day,  July  3,  occurred 
the  decisive  naval  combat  of  the  war.  The 
Spanish  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Pascual 
Cervera,  which  had  been  confined  in  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  for  six  weeks  by  the 
blockading  squadron  under  acting  Rear-Ad- 
miral William  T.  Sampson,  attempted  to 
escape.  The  Spanish  vessels  were  inter- 
cepted and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Commodore  Wlnfleld  S.  Schley,  who  as- 
sumed command  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson.  The  Span- 
ish loss  was  600  killed  and  about  1,400 
prisoners,  including  the  admiral. 

Spain  was  unable  to  recover  from  the 
catastrophe,  and  her  efforts  upon  the  ocean 
virtually  ceased.  The  capitulation  of  San- 
tiago, which  embraced  tne  entire  eastern 
end  of  Cuba,  soon  followed.  July  17  the 
American  army  occupied  the  city.  The 
number  of  Spanish  soldiers  surrendered 
was  22.000. 

An  expedition  against  Puerto  Rico,  con- 
sisting of  about  3,500  men,  under  command 
of  MaJ.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  was  immedi- 
ately fitted  out,  and  landed  at  Ouanica  July 
25.  Gen.  Miles's  force  was  subsequently 
Increased  to  about  17,000.  With  tne  ex- 
ception of  a  few  slight  engagements,  there 
was  no  serious  resistance,  and  the  middle  of 
Augnst  found  much  of  the  island  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  troops. 

As  early  as  July  26  Spain  made  over- 
tures for  peace  through  M.  Jules  Cambon, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Washington. 
August  12  the  peace  protocol  was  signed* 
by  which  hostilities  were  brought  to  an 
end. 


August  15,  the  news  of  the  slgnlnir  of  the 
_  rotocol  not  having  reached  the  Fhlilpplnes, 
the  battle  of  Manila  was  fought,  and  the 


last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  when, 
after  a  brief  assault  by  the  American  land 
and  naval  forces,  the  city  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

The  number  of  military  forces  engaged 
by  the  United  States  in  the  war,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
was:  Regulars,  57,329;  militia  and  volun- 
teers, 223.235;  navy.  31.050— total,  312.523. 

The  total  casualties  In  killed  and  wound- 
ed during  the  war  were — ^Army,  ofiUcers 
killed,  23;  enlisted  men  killed,  257— total, 
280 ;  oflScers  wounded,  113 ;  enlisted  men 
wounded,  1,464— total,  1.577.  Navy- 
killed,  17;  wounded.  67;  died  as  result  of 
wounds,  1 ;  Invalided  from  service,  6 — to- 
tal, 01.  In  the  entire  campaign  by  land  and 
sea  the  United  States  did  not  lose  a  flag, 
gnn,  ship,  or  transport  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac,  not  a 
soldier  or  sailor  was  taken  prisoner. 

August  7  the  American  troops  In  Cuba 
began  to  embark  for  home,  and  the  entire 
force  was  returned  to  the  united  States  by 
August  24,  after  an  absence  of  only  two 
months.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Paris  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
countries  Dec.  10.  1898.  It  was  ratified  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Feb.  6.  and 
on  the  part  of  Spain  March  19.  1899.  By  the 
trentr  ft  was  provided  that  Spain  rellnaulsh 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to 


ic 


Cuba ;  that  Puerto  Rico  and  other  West  In- 
dian Islands  of  Spain,  one  island  in  the 
Ladrones,  and  the  entire  Philippine  group 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
Spain  be  paid  $20,000,000.  The  ratification 
or  the  two  Governments  were  exchanged  In 
Washington  April  11,  1899,  and  on  the  same 
day  President  McKInley  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation:  ''Whereas  a  treaty  of 
i)eace  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  In  the  name  of  her  august  son,  Don 
Alfonso  XIII.  was  concluded  and  signed  by 
their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris 
on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1898,  the 
original  of  which,  being  in  the  English 
and  Spanish  languages,  is  word  for  word 
as  follows:  [Here  the  full  text  of  the 
treaty  is  inserted.]  And  whereas  the  said 
convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both 
parts  and  the  ratifications  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments were  exchanged  In  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  11th  day  of  April.  1899  : 
Now^  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William 
McKInley,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  caused  the  said  convention 
to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same 
and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may 
be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith 
by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof." 

Spanish- American  War: 

Almod6var,  Duke  of,  communication 

from,  regarding  peace,  6302,  6316. 
Auxiliary  Navy  of  United  States  in, 

referred  to,  6313. 
Bagley,  Worth,  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  silence  batteries  at  Cardenas, 
6302,  6316. 
Barton,  Clara,  president  Bed  Cross, 
work    accomplished  by,    in,    6284, 
6308,  6320. 
Battle    of    July   3    discussed,    6317. 
(See  also  Enc.  Art.,  Santiago  Har- 
bor, Battle  of.) 
Blockade  of  Cuban  ports  proclaimed, 
6472,  6481, 
Discussed,  6296,  6312. 
Bemoval  of,  referred  to,  6321. 
Brooke,  John  B. — 

Member  of  military  coinmission  to 

Puerto  fiico,  6322. 
Puerto  Bican  expedition  reenforced 
by  corps  of,  6318. 
Butler,  Matthew  C,  member  of  mili- 
tary commission  to  Cuba,  6322. 
Cambon,  Jules,  French  minister,  rep- 
resentative of  Spain  in  preliminary 
peace  negotiations,  6320. 
Cardenas  Bay,  conflict  in,  discussed, 
6304,  6316. 
The  Winsloio  rescued  by  the  Hud- 
son in,  thanks  of  Congress,  etc., 
to  officers  and  men  of  latter  rec- 
ommended, 6304. 
Casualties  on  American  side  in,  6319. 
Causes  leading  up  to,  discussed  and 

reviewed,  6248,  6280,  6307. 

Cavite,  water  batteries  at,  silenced 

by  American  squadron,  6297,  6315. 

Cervera,  Pascual,  Spanish  fleet  under 

command  of,  in  Santiago  Harbor, 

6316. 
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Destroyed   by  American  squadron 
while  attempting  to  escape,  6317. 
(See    also    Ene.    Art,   Santiago 
Harbor,  Battle  of.) 
Corbin,   H.   C— 
Directs  Gen.  Otis  to  avoid  conflict 
with  Philippine  insurgents,  6584. 
Dispatch   to   Gen.   Otis   remding 
force,  etc,  for  Philippine  Islands, 
6579. 
Instrnctions  to  Gen.  Merritt  regard- 
ing joint   occupancy   of  Philip- 
pine   Islands    with    insurgents, 
6579. 
Order  of,  to  send  troops  to  Doilo, 
6583. 
Crowninshield,  A.  S.,  report  of,  on 
number  of  lives  lost  by  sinking  of 
the  Maine^  6296. 
Cuban    insurrection    and    policy    of 
United  States  regarding,  discussed, 
6248,  6280,  6307. 
Davis,   Cushman   K.,  peace   commis- 
sioner on  part  of  United  States, 
6322. 
Day,  William  B.,  peace  commissioner 

on  part  of  United  States,  6322. 
Dewey,  George — 
Attack  of   American  land   forces 
and  capture  of  Manila  assisted 
by  squadron  under,  6319. 
Thanks   of   President   tendered, 
6579. 
Member  of  Philippine  Commission, 

6584. 
Spanish  fleet  destroyed  in  Manila 
Bay    by    American    squadron 
under,  6297,  6315. 
Appointed    acting    rear-admiral 

6297,   6302. 
Sword  to  be  presented  to,  6302. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  6298. 
Recommended,  6297. 
Reply  of,  6302. 
Thanks    of   President  tendered, 
6568. 
Referred  to,  6297. 
Suggestions  from,  regarding  force, 
etc.,  for  Philippine  Islands,  re- 
quested by  President,  6580. 
Diplomatic     relations     broken     off, 

6296,  6311. 
Discussed,    6296,    6297,    6298,    6302, 

6305,  6307,  6468. 
Efforts   of   foreign   governments   to 

preserve  peace  discussed,  6309. 
El    Caney    captured    by    American 

troops,  6317. 
Enlisted  force  of  American  Navy  in, 

6313. 
Evacuation  of — 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  adjacent 
Islands,  military  commissions  to 
superintend,  6322. 
Havana,  order  regarding,  6583. 


Executive  orders  regarding,  6568. 
Existence  of,  act  declaring,  6348. 
Recommended,  6296. 
Referred  to,  6312. 
Fighting   force  of  American  Navy 

in,  6313. 
Frye,  William  P.,  peace  commission- 
er on  part  of  United  States,  6322. 
Gordon,    William    W.,    membler     of 
military     commission     to     Puerto 
Rico,  6322. 
Government  for  newly  acquired  pos- 
sessions of  United  States  referred 
to,  6322.     (See  also  Military  occu- 
pation of,  post,) 
Graves  of  American  soldiers  in  Cuba 
to    be    marked,    order    regarding, 
6578. 
Gray,    George,    peace    commissioner 

on  part  of  United  States,  6322. 
Guantanamo  Bay,  landing  of  Ameri- 
can marines  and  subsequent  fight- 
ing at,  6317. 
Higginson,  Francis  J.,  Puerto  Rican 
expedition  conveyed   by  fleet  un- 
der, 6318. 
Hobson,    Richmond    P.,    sinking    of 
the  Merrimac  in  Santiago  Har- 
bor by,  6305,  6316. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  pro- 
motion of,  recommended,  6306. 
Hodgsdon,  Daniel  B.,  recognition  of 
services   of,   in   battle  of   Manila 
Bay  recommended,  6305. 
Honors  to  the  dead  ordered,  6587. 
Hostilities   suspended   by   proclama- 
tion, 6487. 
Referred  to,  6321. 
Hudson^  thanks  of  Congress  to  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the,  for  rescuing 
the  Winslow  recommended,  6304. 
Evgh  McCuUoch,  recognition  of  ser- 
vices of  commander  of  the,  in  bat- 
tle of  Manila  Bay  recommended, 
6305. 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  declar- 
ing freedom  tff  Cuba  and  author- 
izing   intervention    by    United 
States  in  insurrection,  6297. 
Discussed,  6311. 

Regarded    by    Spain    aa    ''equiv- 
alent to  an  evident  declaration 
of  war,''  6312. 
Long,  John  D. — 
Report  of.  on  number  of  lives  lost 

by  sinking  of  the  Maine,  6296. 
Thanks     of     President     tendered 
Commodore  Dewey  by,  6568. 
Maine,  destruction  of  the,  in  Havana 
harbor,  6277,  6290.  6308. 
Findings  of  court  of  inquiry  dis- 
cussed, 6277,  6290. 
Number  of  lives  lost  in,  report  on, 

6296. 
Proposition   of   Spain   to   investi- 
gate causes  of,  referred  to,  6290. 
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Marietta,  voytLge  and  arrival  of  tbe, 

from  San  FranciseOi  6316. 
Matanzasy     harbor     and    forts     at, 
shelled    by     American    squadron, 
6345. 
JferHmnc,  sinking  of  the,  in  Santi- 
ago Harbor  by  Lient.  Hobson, 
6305,  6316. 
ITaval  Cadet  Powell  to  be  made 
ensign  for  attempting  to  rescae 
force  of,  6306. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to  and  promo- 
tion   of   Lieut.    Hobson   recom- 
mended, 6306. 
Merritt.  Wesley,  expedition  to  Phil- 
ippine Islands   under   command 
oi^  6315. 
Attack  upon  and  surrender  of  Ma- 
nila, 6319. 
Thanks   of   President  tendered, 
6579. 
Instructions  of  President  regard- 
ing    military     occuptaion     of 
islands,  6569,  6571,  6572. 
Joint     occupancy     with     insur- 
gents   not    to    bo    permitted, 
6579. 
Miles,  Nelson  A.,  Puerto  Bican  ex- 
pedition  under  command  of,  dis- 
cussed, 6318. 
Military     commissioiui    to    superin- 
tend evacuation  of  Cuba,  Puerto 
Bico,  etc.,  6322. 
Military      occupation      by      United 
States,  instructions  of  President 
regarding — 
Cuba,  6575. 

Philippine     IfdandflL    6569.     6571, 
6572,  6581. 
Joint     occupancy     with     insur- 
ffents    not    to    be    permitted, 

Minister  of  Spain,  to  United  States, 
withdrawal  of,  6296,  6312. 

Minister  of  United  States  to  Spain, 
mentioned,  6257,  6284,  6286. 
Withdrawal  of,  6312. 

Monument  to  soldiers  killed  in,  at 
Arlington,  6706. 

Keutrality  preserved  by  foreign 
powers  in,  discussed,  6312. 

Newcomb,  Frank  H.,  Commander  of 
the  WiHslow  rescued  by  the  EudBon 
in  command  of,  at  Cardenas,  thanks 
of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
6304. 

Officers  and  men  compelled  to  re- 
main in  United  States,  tribute  to, 
6320. 

Oregon,  voyage  and  arrival  of  the, 
from  San  Francisco  discussed, 
6316. 

Otis.  Ewell  S.— 
Directed    to    avoid    conflict    with 
Philippine  insurgents,  6584. 


Directed  to  tend  troops  to  Hoilo, 
6583. 

Member  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, 6584. 

Suggestions  trom,  regarding  force, 
etc.,  for  Philippine  Islands  re- 
quested by  President,  6579. 
Peace    Commissioners    on    part    of 

United  States,  6322. 
Peace  negotiations  discussed,  6320. 

Protocol  discussed,  6321,  6487. 
Philippine  Islands — 

Cable  communication  with,  recom- 
mended, 6354. 

Commissioners  to,  and  duties  of, 
set  forth  by  President,  6584. 

Contributions  to  be  levied  upon, 
(See  Military  occupation  of, 
poBt.) 

Expeditions  to,  under  command  of 
6en.  Merrit^  6315. 

Force,  etc.,  for,  suggestions  from 
commanders  regarding,  request- 
ed by  President,  6580. 

Gen.  Otis  directed  to  avoid  con- 
flict with  insurgents,  6584. 

Government  for.  (See  Military 
occupation  of.  post,) 

Grants  of  public  or  corporate 
rights  in,  order  regarding,  6583. 

Military  ocupation  of,  by  United 
States,  and  ffovemment  for, 
orders  regarding,  6569,  6571, 
6572,  6581. 
Joint  occupation  with  insur- 
gents   not    to    be    permitted, 

Troops  to  be  sent  to  Hoilo,  order 

regarding,  6583. 
Vessels   of   Spain   from,   discrimi- 
nating duties  on,  suq>ended  by 
proclamation,  5155. 
Victory  of — 

American  squadron  over  Spanish 
fleet  in  bay  of  Manila,  dis- 
cussed, 6297,  6315. 
Commander       of       American 
squadron — 
Appointed    acting    rear-ad- 
miral, 6297,  6568. 
Sword  to  be  presented   to, 
and  medals  to  men  under, 
6302. 
V  Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and 

men  under,  6298. 
Becommended,  6297. 
^    )ly  of.  6302. 

ks    of    President    ten- 
dered, 6568. 
Beferred  to,  6297. 
Commander  of  the  Eugh  Mc- 
Cvlloclij  recognition  of  ser- 
vices of,  recommended,  6305. 
American    Squadron    and    land 
forces  at  Manila  discussAd, 
6319. 
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Thankg  of  President  tendered, 
commanders  and  men,  6579. 
Popular  loan  for  prosecuting,  author- 
ized by  Congress,  6314. 
Postal    communication    with    Santi- 
ago, order  regarding,  6577. 
Postal  service  in,  discussed,  6344.  " 
Powell,  Joseph  W.,  to  be  made  en- 
sign for  attempting  to  rescue  force 
of  the  Merrimac,  6306. 
Preparations  for,  by   United  States 

discussed,  6309,  6313. 
Privateering  not   to  be  resorted   to 
by  United  States  proclaimed,  6474. 
Proclamations  regarding,  6472,  6473, 

6474,  6477,  6481,  6487,  6491. 
Protection  of  American  interests  in 
Spanish    jurisdiction    confided    to 
British    representatives    discussed, 
6331. 
Puerto    Bican    campaign    discussed, 

6318. 
Bed  Gross  work  accomplished  by,  in, 

discussed,  6284,  6308,  6320. 
Bed  Gross,  International,  proposition 
of  Switzerland  to  extend  compact 
of,  in,  discussed,  6336. 
Beid,  Whitelaw.  peace  commissioner 

on  part  of  XJnited  States,  6322. 
Beturn   of  troops   to  United  States 

discussed,  6319. 
Boose velt,  Theodore,  in,  6637. 
Sampson,  William  T. — 
Member    of    military    commission 

to  Guba,  6322. 
Sinking  of  the  Merrimac  by  Lieut. 
Hobson,  report  of,  on,  discussed, 
6305. 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  escape 
from     Santiago     Harbor     de- 
stroyed by  American  squadron 
in    command    of,    6317.      (See 
Enc,    Art.,    Santiago    Harbor, 
Battle  of.) 
Thanks   of    President    tendered, 
6573. 
Ban  Juan,  Guba,  captured  by  Ameri- 
can troops,  6317. 
San  Juan,   Puerto  Bico,  shelled  by 

American  fleet,  6316. 
Santiago- 
American  army  under  Gen.  Shaf- 

ter  lands  near,  6317. 
British     consul    at,     confiding    of 
American  interests  to,  and  death 
of  mentioned,  6331.     • 
Movement     against,     and     subse- 
quent    capitulation     of,     dis- 
cussed, 6317. 
Thanks    of    President    tendered, 
commander     and     men,     6574, 
6577. 
Postal  communication  with,  order 
regarding,  6577. 


Santiago  Harbor — 
Shelled  by  American  squadron,  6316u 
Spanish   fleet  under  Admiral   Cer- 
vera  in,  6316. 
Attempting  to  escape  destroyed 
by       American       squadron, 
6317.     (See  Enc.  Art.,  San- 
tiago Harbor,  Battle  of.) 
Thanks  of  President  tendered 
officers  and  men  of  Ameri- 
can squadron,  6573. 
The  Merrimac  sunk  in,  by  Lieut. 
Hobson,  6305,  6316. 
Naval  Gadet  Powell  to  be  made 
ensign  for  attempting  to  res' 
cue  force  of,  306. 
Thanks    of    Gongress    to    Lieut- 
Hobson  and  promotion  of,  rec- 
ommended, 6306. 
Schley,  Winfield  S.— 

Member  of  military  commission  to 

Puerto  Bico,  6322. 
Santiago  Harbor  shelled  by  Amer- 
ican squadron  under,  6316. 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  escape 
from  Santiago  Harbor  destroyed 
b^     American     squadron     under 
direction    of.     (See    Enc.    Art., 
Santiago     Harbor,     Battle     of; 
also,  6317.) 
Schwan,  Theodore,  Puerto  Bican  ex- 
pedition reenforced  by  brigade  of, 
6318. 
Shafter,  William  B.— 

Army  under,  lands,  near  Santiago, 
6317. 
Operations  of,  around  and  sub- 
sequent capitulation  of  Santi- 
ago, 6317. 
Thanks     of     President     tendered, 
6574,  6577. 
Signal  Gorps,  services  of,  discussed, 

6314. 
Suspension  of  hostilities  proclaimed, 

6487. 
Thanksgiving  and  prayer,  address  of 

President  to  people  for,  6573. 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent McKmley,  6491. 
Treatment    to    be    accorded    foreign 
vessels   by    United    States    pro- 
claimed, 6477. 
Discussed,  6312. 
Treaty    of    peace    proclaimed     (see 
Enc.  Art.,  Spanish-American  War), 
6356. 
Vessels   of  United    States  in   Great 
Lakes   granted   facilities  by  Gan- 
ada  for  returning,  6331. 
Volunteers  called   for   by  proclama- 
tion, 6473,  6477. 
Discussed,  6296,  6312,  6313. 
Mustered  out,  referred  to,  6322. 
To  be  mustered  out,  6.342. 
Wade,  James  F.,  member  of  military 
commission,  to  Guba,  6322. 
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Qpaalsh-Ainecican  War— Con^inuetf. 
War-revenue  aet  discussed,  6314. 
Wheeler,  Joseph,  operations  of  cav- 
alry division  under,  around  Santi- 
ago, discussed,  6317. 
Wilminffton,  attempts  of  the,  to  si- 
lence batteries  at  Cardenas,  6302, 
6316. 
Wilson,  John  M.,  Puerto  Rican  ex- 
pedition reenforced  by  division  of, 
6318. 
Winslow  disabled  in  conflict  in  Car- 
denas Bay,  6304,  6316. 
Beseued  by  the  Hudtton,  6304. 
Thanks   of   Congress   to   officers 
and     men     of,    recommended, 
6304. 
Woodford,   Stewart   L.,   minister   to 
Spain,    mentioned,    6257,    6284, 
6286. 
Withdrawal  of,  6312. 
Young,  Samuel  B.  M.,  operations  of 
brigade    under,    around    Santiago 
discussed,  6317. 
Spanish  Main,  blockade  of  ports  of,  re- 
ferred to,  776. 
Spanish  Milled  I>ollar8  referred  to,  239. 
Spanish  Milled  I>oubloons  referred  to, 

304. 
Spanish  West  Indies  referred  to,  4113. 
Speaker.~The  title  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "the  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers.'*  It  Is  doubtful,  however.  If 
the   framers   of   the   Constitution    contem- 

Elated  vesting  the  Speaker  with  the  power 
e  now  enjoys.  The  system  of  legislation 
by  committees  which  has  gradually  grown 
up,  carrying  with  It  the  prerogative  of  the 
Speaker  to  name  them,  has  greatly  ex- 
tended his  influence.  The  first  Speaker  of 
the  modern  sort — more  of  a  leader  of  the 
House  than  a  presiding  officer — was  Henry 
Clay.  As  the  representative  of  the  House 
the  Speaker  presides  over  the  deliberations 
of  that  body,  appoints  Its  committees,  su- 
pervises Its  Journal,  certifies  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  due  Its  members,  signs  the 
bills,  resolutions,  warrants,  subpoenas,  etc., 
and  has  the  right,  as  a  member  to  partid- 

Kate  In  debate  after  calling  another  mem- 
er  to  the  chair.  The  Speaker  rarely  avails 
himself  of  this  privilege.  He  Is  chosen  by 
the  House  from  among  the  members. 

Following  Is  the  list  of  the  Speakers  of 
the  House :  Frederick  A.  C.  Muhlenberg, 
Pennsylvania:  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Con- 
necticut ;  Jonathan  Dayton,  New  Jersey ; 
Theodore  Sedgwick.  Massachusetts :  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  North  Carolina :  Joseph  B. 
Vamnm,  Massachusetts;  Henry  Clay.  Ken- 
tucky: Langdon  Cheves,  South  Carolina; 
John  W.  Taylor,  New  York:  Philip  P.  Bar- 
bour, Virginia :  Andrew  Stevenson.  Vir- 
ginia :  John  Bell,  Tennessee :  James  K.  Polk, 
Tennessee:  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Virginia : 
John  White,  Kentucky ;  John  W.  Jones,  Vlr- 
glnla ;  John  W.  Davis,  Indiana ;  Robert  C. 
wlnthrop,  Massachusetts;  Howell  Cobb, 
Georgia ;  Linn  Boyd.  Kentucky :  Nathaniel 
~  P.  Banks.  Massachusetts :  James  L.  Orr, 
South  Carolina;  William  Pennington,  New 
Jersey ;  Oalusha  A.  Grow.  Pennsylvania ; 
Schuyler  Colfax,  Indiana ;  James  G.  Blaine, 


Maine;  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Indiana ;  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  Pennsylvania :  J.  Warren 
Kelfer.  Ohio;  John  G.  Carlisle,  Ken- 
tucky ;  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Maine ;  Chas.  F. 
Crisp,  Georgia :  David  B.  Henderson,  Iowa ; 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Illinois. 

Special-Delivery  Stamps: 

Discussed,  4836,  5881,  5971. 
Special  Session  Messages  of  President — 

Adams,  John,  223. 

Cleveland,  5833. 

Hayes,  4404,  4472. 

Lincoln,  3221. 

McKinley,  6244. 

Madison,  453,  511. 

Pierce,  2927. 

Roosevelt,  6741, 

Taft,  7379. 

Tyler,  1893. 

Van  Bnren,  1451. 

Wilson,  7871. 
Specie  OilCOlar.— An  order  drafted  by  Sen- 
ator Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  July  11, 
1836,  by  order  of  President  Jackson  (6320). 
It  was  designed  to  check  speculative  pur- 
chases of  public  lands.  In  It  the  officials 
were  directed  to  receive  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  In  payment  for  public  lands. 
The  circular  was  issued  In  opposition  to 
the  sentiment  of  Congress,  which  at  the 
next  session  passed  a  bill  to  rescind  the 
order,  but  Jackson  defeated  the  bill  by  a 
pocket  veto.  The  President's  action  aroused 
mnch  Indignation  and,  It  Is  claimed, 
hastened  the  panic  of  1837. 

Specie  Pa7ments.—Tbe  Uulted  states  sus- 
pended specie  payments  Jan.  1,  1862,  and 
Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  large 
quantities  of  United  States  notes  to  be  a 
legal  tender.  In  this  action  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  preceded  by  most  of  the 
banks  of  the  country,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  New  York  banks.  Jan.  14, 
1875,  the  act  authorizing  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  of  Government  con- 
tracts to  begin  Jan.  1,  1870,  was  approved 
by  President  Grant  in  a  special  message 
(4268).  To  this  end  the  purchase  of  bul- 
lion and  the  manufacture  of  subsldlnry 
coin  was  at  once  begun.  The  mints  were 
run  overtime  to  supply  the  demand  for 
specie,  and  resumption  became  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Specie  Payments: 

Act  providing  for  resumption  of,  ap- 
proved and  discussed,  4268. 
Banks   refused   to   pay    Government 

demands  in  specie,  1810. 
Discussed  by  President — 

Cleveland,  6073. 

Grant,  3983,  4061,  4198,  4239,  4247, 
4268,  4301,  4379. 

Hayes,  4397,  4413,  4510,  4567. 

Mc'Kinley,  6253. 
Reports  on,  1726. 
Besumption  of — 

By  Chile  discussed,  6059. 

Discussed,   3879,  4379,  4510,  4567. 

Recommended,    3983,    4061,    4102, 
4239,  4247,  4301,  4310,  4413. 
Suspension   of,   by   banks   discussed, 

1541,  1751,  1757,  1777,  1789,  3330. 
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Vpitibexgen   Idandf,   negotiations  for 

adjusting  claimj  in,  7670. 
QpoUs  System.— The  poller  of  bestow- 
ing public  offices  upon  members  of  the 
party  in  power  as  rewards  for  political 
services.  These  official  rewards  once  se- 
cured, the  beneflclaries  found  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  assist  in  keeping  in  power 
the  party  to  wblch  the/  owed  their  posi- 
tions not  only  by  a  strict  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices,  but  also  by  making 
friends  and  votes  for  their  superior  officer. 
Under  the  spoils  system,  it  is  charged,  offi- 
cial duties  are  often  made  secondary  to 
partisan  obligations.  This  system  is  not 
confined  to  American  politics,  but  is  carried 
on  in  England,  where  Parliament  has  cre- 
ated a  patronage  secretary,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  apportionment  and  keeps  reg- 
ular accounts  with  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  positions  which  have  been 
filled  upon  their  recommendation.  In  the 
United  States  the  system  developed  first  In 
New  Tone  and  Pennsylvania.  Tammany 
Hall  made  effective  use  of  the  system  in 
Its  fight  against  the  Clintons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  was  ex- 
tended CO  state  politics  by  the  ''Albany 
Regency.'*  established  by  Martin  Tan  Bu- 
ren  in  1818.  It  was  not  until  Jackson's 
time,  however,  that  it  became  a  feature  of 
Federal  politics.  The  spoils  system  derived 
the  name  commonly  applied  to  it  from  a 
sentence  used  in  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  while  urg- 
ing the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England. 
In  defense  of  the  charge  against  Van  Bu- 
ren that  he  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
removal  from  office  for  opinion's  sake,  Mr. 
Marcy,  speaking  for  the  Democrats  of  New 
Tork,  declared  that  "they  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils  of  the  enemy.'*  It  has 
since  been  a  regular  feature  of  American 
politics  in  every  Administration,  tempered 
of  late  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
act  of  1883.     (See  also  Civil  Service.) 

Spoliation    Olaimfl    (see    also    France, 
claims  against  discussed): 
Act  providing  for — 
Ascertainment  and  satisfaction  of, 

yetoed,  2316. 
Ascertainment  of,  vetoed,  2840. 

Qpoliations  (see  also  Alabama  Claims; 
the       several       powers,       claims 
against;    Vessels,    United    Btates, 
seized) : 
Discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  John.  237. 
Jefferson,  371,  383,  418. 
Monroe,  765. 
Washington,  138. 

Qpooner  Act,  mentioned,  7402. 

Spottsylvanla  Oourt-House  (Va.),  Bat» 
tie  of.— After  2  days*  fighting  in  the  Wll- 
dpiness,  south  of  the  Rapidan  River,  In 
Virginia,  Grant  attempted  to  turn  Lee*s 
right  fiank  and  advance  toward  Richmond 
by  way  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House. 
This  resulted  in  a  series  of  battles.  Lee 
discovered  the  movement  of  Orant*s  army 
and  reached  Spottsylvania  first.  By  May 
9.  1864,  Grant  had  his  army  concentrated 
near  Spottsylvania.  Hancock  commanded 
the  right,  warren  the  center,  and  Sedg- 
wick the  left.  The  latter  was  killed  while 
placing  his  artillery  on  the  9th,  and  Wright 


succeeded  him  In  command  of  the  SIztk 
Army  Corps.  May  10  and  11  there  was  des- 
ultory fighting,  skirmishing,  and  maneuvex^- 
Ing  for  positions.  Grant's  losses  during  tbe 
10th  are  supposed  to  have  exceeded  10,000 
men,  and  Lee's  are  also  supposed  to  have 
been  severe.  The  morning  of  May  12 
opened  with  an  advance  by  Hancock's  col- 
umn, which  surrounded  ana  captured  witli 
the  salient  an  entire  division  (Gen.  Ed- 
ward Johnson's)  of  8,000  Confederates.  In- 
cluding 2  generals  and  between  30  and  40 
guns.  The  fighting  of  this  day  wa«>  as  se- 
vere as  any  during  the  war.  Lee  made  flye 
furious  assaults  in  quick  succession,  witli 
the  view  of  dislodging  Hancock  and  Wright 
from  the  captured  salient.  From  dawn  till 
dusk  the  battle  raged.  The  Federal  assault 
on  the  Confederate  line  was  checked.  It 
was  renewed  without  success  on  the  18th. 
After  several  days  of  maneuvering  and 
haying  received  reenforcements  enough  to 
make  up  for  his  losses.  Grant,  on  the  20th 
and  21st  of  May,  moved  southward  toward 
the  North  Anna  River.  The  Federal  losses 
in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House, 
Including  the  conflicts  at  Todd's  Tayeni, 
Corbin's  Bridge.  Alsop's  Farm.  Laurel  Hill, 
Po  River.  Ny  River,  the  angle  of  the  salient. 
Plney  Branch  Church,  Harris's  Farm,  and 
Guiney's  Station,  between  May  8  and  21. 
1864,  were  oflUcIally  reriorted  as  2.725  killed' 
18,416  wounded,  and  2.258  missing,  a  total 
of  18.899.  The  Confederate  losses,  only 
partially  reported,  were  (Rwell's,  John- 
son's, and  McGowan's  divisions),  4,001 
killed  and   wounded. 

Qprlngfleld  (N.  T.),  Battle  of.— June  6. 
1780.  Generals  Sterling,  Knyphausen, 
Mathews,  and  Tryon  left  Staten  Island  with 
5.000  men  to  attack  Wasbington's  army  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  Sterling  was  killed  and 
Knyphausen  took  command.  He  advanced 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Springfield,  har> 
assed  all  the  way  by  the  settlers  and  mi- 
litia. Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  to  New 
Tork  on  June  17  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  prepared  to  Join  Knyphausen.  On  June 
23  the  British  advance  was  made  in  two 
columns.  The  American  outposts  wiere 
forced  back  upon  Springfield,  which  the 
British  burned,  and  then  retrested  to  Staten 
Island.  The  British  loss  amounted  to  abont 
150,  the  American  to  88. 

Qpringlleld,  Ohio,  act  to  establish  port, 
of  delivery  at,  vetoed,  5002. 
Squadron: 
African,  instnietions  to  otBcera  of, 

referred  to,  2173,  3071. 
Asiatic.    (See  Manila  Harbor,  Battle 

of.) 
Home,  proposed  extension  of  duties 

of,  referred  to,  2129. 
Mediterranean,    referred    to,    1905. 

1953. 
Pacific.    (Bee  Manila  Harbor,  Battle 
of.) 
Squawksln      Indians.      (See      Indian 

Tribes.) 
8qui-aitl       Indians.        (See       Indian 

Tribes.) 
Sqnier,  E.  George,  treaties  with  Nica- 
ragua and   San   Salvador  concluded 
by,  2572. 
8qiiln-&h-misli   Indians.      (See    Indian 

Tribes.) 
Staff  of  Army.    (See  Army.) 
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BulHirt  OoniL,  Boivey  of,  re- 
ferred to,  1043. 

_  Act.— An  act  of  the  British  Parlla- 
IMisaed  in  1705  and  put  into  effect  In 
the  American  Colooiee  Nov.  1  ot  that  jear. 
It    levied  on  British  sabjeots  in  America 
spedlle  anms  for  each  of  the  common  trana- 
actlons  of  business.     Deeds^    bonds,  notes 
of     band,    lndentares»    insurance    policies, 
leases,  contracts  of  sale,  etc.,  were  not  to 
be    enforced   by  courts  unless   written  on 
stamped  paper  bought  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ctowd.  without  stamped  wills  testamentary 
dispositions  would  be  Toid ;  without  stamped 
receipts  debts  could  not  be  acquitted ;  vessela 
at      sea    without    clearances    written    on 
stamped  paper  were  liable  to  seizure  and 
confiscation  if  they  fell  In  with  one  of  the 
King's    ships;    only    stamped    newspspers 
could  be  exposed  for  sale :  without  stamped 
certificates  marriages  could  not  lawfully  be 
contracted;   nnstsmped    writs   and   execu- 
tions had  no  force  or  effect ;  In  short,  the 
American  dtisen  must  have  been  daily  pay- 
Ing  money  Into  the  British  treasury  at  Its 
stamp  office  or  in  respect  to  much  of  the 
protection  which  society  undertakes  to  af- 
ford he  was  an  outlaw.     Under  this  act 
business  was  suspended.     The  people  ab- 
solutely refused  to  use  the  stamps.     Ben- 
jamin Frsnklln  presented  a  petition  of  the 
colonists  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
on  March  18,  1700.  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed.    The  agitation  resulting  from  the 
act  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  in  effect- 
IniT  the  Revolution 

Stamp-Aet  CkmgroML— A  body  which  met 
at  New  York  Oct.  7,  1705.  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  Colonies  except  Vir- 
fflnla.  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Georgia.  There  were  20  members.  In- 
cluding 4  from  New  York,  2  each  from 
Bbode  Island  and  Delaware  and  8  each 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina.  Timothy  Buggies,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  chosen  president  The  msnl- 
festoes  Issued  by  this  congress  were  **A 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Grievances 
of  the  Colonists  of  America,**  an  address  to 
the  King,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of 
L4>rds,  and  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  of  a  loyal  and  respectful  tone. 
The  congress  adjourned  Oct.  25. 

Standard  OH  Oaao.— Charges  of  dishon- 
esty and  unfair  business  methods  have  fre- 
quently been  made  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  These  were  discredited  or 
silenced  by  technical  denials  until  it  was 
found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
trying  to  gain  possession  of  the  new  and 
rich  oil  fields  of  Eastern  Kansas  and 
Northern  Oklahoma,  which  had  been 
opened  during  the  winter  of  1004-6.  Many 
Independent  companies  had  been  formed, 
both  for  producing  oil  and  refining  it,  and 
the  savings  of  thousands  of  people  were 
iuTcsted  In  the  business.  It  soon  became 
apparent  however,  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  endeavoring  to  control  the 
field.  Freight  rates  were  so  advanced  that 
It  was  impossible  to  ship  oil  to  refineries 
at  Kansas  City,  and  the  producers  were 
told  that  If  they  sold  any  oil  to  Independ- 
ent refiners,  the  Standard  would  refuse  to 
take  any  surplus  they  might  have.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Standard  was 
determined  to  crush  sll  business  rivals,  as 
It  was  charfed  with  having  done  in  the 
Eastern  oil  fields.  Congressman  Campbell, 
of  Kansas.  Introduced  a  resolution  on  the 
subiect  and  In' February.  1905,  an  Invest!- 
lotion  wsf  ^er^d  by  the  piyreeo  of  Qor- 


poratlons.  Commisaloner  Qarfletd  submit- 
ted a  report  May  17,  1900.  This  showed 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  Independent  cottipanles  In 
the  shipment  of  oil.  The  report  says: 
"The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  habitually 
received  and  Is  now  receiving,  s^ret  rates 
and  other  unjust  and  Illegal  dlscrlmlna- 
tlona.  Many  of  these  discriminations  were 
clearly  In  violation  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws,  and  others,  whether  technical- 
ly Illegal  or  not,  had  the  same  effect  upon 
competitors.  These  discriminations  have 
been  so  long  continued,  so  secret,  so  in- 
geniously applied  to  new  conditions  of 
trade,  and  so  large  in  amount  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  they  were  due  to  concerted 
action  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  railroads.*' 

A  second  Investigation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  undertaken  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  the  request 
of  Congress,  and  their  report  was  submit- 
ted Jan.  28.  1907.  It  stated:  "The  sworn 
testimony  before  us  abundantly  confirms 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Corporstlons.  The  ruin  of  competi* 
tors  has  been  a  distinct  part  of  the  policy 


of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  past, 
persistently  pursued.    It 
has  maintained  a  sTstem  of  espionage  over 


the  shipments  of  Its  rivals;  it  has  ruined 
competitors  by  mesns  of  local  competition, 
that  is  by  reducing  prices  In  the  field  of 
operation  of  Its  rivals,  while  maintaining 
prices  elsewhere;  it  hss  pursued  the  policy 
of  molding  public  opinion  by  purchasing 
space  in  newspapers  and  printing  Innocent 
looking  articles  setting  forth  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company: 
it  has  Induced  the  railroads  to  purchase  all 
their  lubricating  oil  from  it  at  a  double 
price,  thus  securing  a  profit  very  much  like 
a  rebate;  it  has  paid  employees  of  its 
rivals  for  information,  and  has  sold  differ- 
ent grades  of  oil  out  of  the  same  barrel." 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  presented  a  report  May  20. 
1907.  dealing  mainly  with  the  Standard  Oil 
pipe  lines.  It  showed  these  lines  to  consist  of 
40,000  miles  of  trunk  lines  and  feeders: 
snd  it  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  had  no  monopoly  In  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  it  transported  through  its 
pipe  lines  90  per  cent  of  the  oil  from  the 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  ^nd  Ohio  fields  and 
98  per  cent  of  that  from  the  Kansas-Okla- 
homa fields.  Its  mono|)oly  was  also  shown 
to  consist  In  the  fact  that  It  refined  about 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  oil  refined  In  the 
United  States.  The  extent  of  these  pipe 
lines  wss  believed  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  rival  pipe  lines.  Commissioner  Smith 
estimated  tnat  a  charge  of  20  cents  per 
barrel  would  cover  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  Lima,  Ohio,  to  the  seaboard,  and 
yield  10  per  cent  on  the  Investment  The 
actual  charge  was  shown  to  be  53i  cents 
per  barrel. 

Early  In  1907  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  brought  suit  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  In  the 
District  Court  at  Chicago,  under  the  El- 
kins  law  forbidding  discrimination  and  the 
giving  of  rebates  oy  common  carriers  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  trafilc.  The  action  was 
based  on  the  report  of  Commissioner  Gar- 
field, mentioned  above,  which  related  to  the 
shipments  of  oil  from  the  great  refineries 
of  Whiting,  Indiana,  to  the  southwestern 
msrket.  by  way  of  East  St.  liOuls.  Illinois, 
where  the  oil  came  Into  comi;>etltlon  with  the 
product  of  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  fields. 

This  region  was  resched  by  three  com- 
peting railroads,  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qnincy,  ao4  the  Chicago  end  Alton.    Each 
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Standard  OU  Ozgib— Continued. 
road  had  filed  with  the  iDterstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  Icept  posted  at  its 
freight  offices  a  class  rate  of  18  cents  per 
100  pounds,  but  their  boolcs  showed  that 
they  bad  eiven  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
a  commodity  rate  on  oil  of  6  or  6i  cents 
per  hundred.  Each  company  had  its  own 
methods  of  concealing  the  true  charge. 
Commissioner  Garfleidt  stated  that  tne 
*'whole  scheme  of  the  6  cent  rate,  includ- 
ing both  the  failure  to  file  tariffs  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
secret  methods  of  billing,  were  devised  at 
the  suggestion  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  extraor- 
dinarily low  rates  from  its  competitors.** 

The  defense  plead  that  "these  rates  were 
not  solicited  nor  accepted  knowingly  with 
the  intention  of  violating  the  law ;  that  the 
law  did  not  forbid  a  shipper  to  take  di- 
rectly from  a  carrier  a  rate  less  than  the 
fiublished  rate,  the  purpose  of  the  law  be- 
ng  to  prevent  indirect  methods  and  secret 
devices;  the  company  could  have  secured 
rates  as  low  as  those  accepted  over  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qutncy  or  over 
the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  and  that 
the  Elkins  law,  under  which  the  suit  was 
brought,  was  nullified  by  the  Hepburn  law, 
subsequently  passed."  The  case  was  based 
specifically  on  the  transit  of  a  car  of  oil 
from  Whiting,  Indiana,  over  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad,  at  the  siz-per-cent  rate. 
April  13.  after  deliberating  two  hours,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  1,462 
counts.  Before  determining  the  amount  of 
the  fine,  Judge  Landis  demanded  evidence 
of  the  actual  ownership  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  This  was  shown 
to  be  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  Judge  Landis  then,  on  August  3, 
imposed  the  maximum  fine  of  $20,000  on 
each  count,  an  aggregate  of  $20,240,000. 
The  defendant  company  appealed  the  case 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
seventh  circuit,  and  on  July  22.  1008, 
Judge  Peter  L.  Grosscup,  of  Illinois,  two 
other  judges  concurring,  handed  down  an 
opinion  reversing  the  finding  of  the  District 
C^urt,  holding  that  the  court  below  erred 
in  its  ruling  that  a  shipper  may  be  con- 
victed of  re-accepting  a  concession  from 
the  lawful  published  rate,  even  though  It 
was  not  shown  that  the  shipper  knew  what 
the  lawful  published  rate  was;  its  ruling 
that  the  number  of  offenses  is  the  number 
of  carloads  of  property  transported.  Irre- 
spective of  the  question  whether  each  car- 
load Is  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  a  single 
transaction:  and  its  ruling  that  the  large- 
ness of  the  fine  imposed  was  due  to  toe 
effect  to  reach  and  punish  a  party  that 
was  not  before  the  court. 

Judge  Grosscup  declared  the  fine  Im- 
posed by  Judge  Landis  "an  abuse  of  ju- 
dicial discretion.*'  The  validity  of  the 
courts*  reasoning  was  universally  dis- 
cussed. President  Roosevelt  pronounced 
the  ruling  of  Judge  Grosscup  "a  gross  mis- 
carriage of  Justice."  The  Government  ap- 
plied to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  a 
rehearing,  which  was  denied,  and  on  Nov. 
20,  1908,  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  jpetl- 
tloned  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  This  petition  was  dis- 
missed Jan.  4.  1909.  leaving  the  case  to 
be  retried  In  the  District  Court 

Judge  McCall,  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Jackson,  Tenn..  Nov.  17,  1910, 
Instructed  the  jury  to  bring  In  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty. 
Standard  Oil  Oorporation,  statements 

made  by,  declared  untruthful,  7133. 


Standard  Time. — According  to  the  stand- 
ard time,  which  was  adopted  by  agreement 
at  12  o'clock  on  November  18,  1833,  by  all 
the  principal  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  the  continent  is  divided  into  five 
longitudinal  belts,  and  a  meridian  of  time 
is  fixed  for  each  belt.  Tbese  meridians  are 
fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  one  hour's 
time  apart.  The  time  divisions  are  called 
Intercolonial  time,  eastern  time,  central 
time,  mountain  time,  and  Pacific  time. 
Eastern  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nora 
Scotia  use  the  sixth  meridian ;  the  Cansdas. 
New  England,  the  Middle  States.  Vlrsrlnla 
and  the  Carol Inas  use  the  seventy-fiftb 
meridian,  which  is  that  of  Philadelphia; 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kansas 
and  the  larger  part  of  Nebraska  and  Da- 
kota use  the  nineteenth  meridian,  which  Is 
that  of  New  Orleans;  the  territories  to 
the  western  border  of  Arizona  and  Mon- 
tana go  by  the  time  of  the  one  hundred 
and  filth  meridian,  which  Is  that  of  Den- 
ver ;  and  the  Pacific  States  employ  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  meridian.  In  pass- 
ing from  one  time-l>elt  to  another  a  per- 
son's watch  will  be  an  hour  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
he  Is  traveling.  This  new  system,  which 
has  reduced  the  time  standards  from  fifty- 
three  to  five,  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  was  elal>orated  by  Dr.  A. 
P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Star  Boute  Trials. — star  Routes  are  those 
mail  routes  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  which,  owing  to  lack  of  railroad 
or  steamboat  facilities,  the  mail  Is  carried 
on  horseback  or  wagons.  They  are  called 
star  routes  because  in  the  route  books  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  they  are  marked 
with  a  star  (*). 

Esriy  in  1881  vague  rumors  were  In  cir- 
culation of  extensive  fraud  in  this  service. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  a  "ring"  to  de- 
fraud the  government.  Included  In  It  were 
some  of  tue  large  contractors,  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  some  subordinates  in  the  department. 
Senator  Stepuen  W.  Dorsey,  of  Arkansas, 
and  others.  Brady  resigned  Aoril  20.  1881. 
Proceedings  In  one  of  the  principal  cases 
were  begun  against  the  conspirators,  but 
they  were  dismissed  on  account  of  irreg- 
ularity In  the  form  of  the  action.  Early 
In  1882  several  persons  were  arrested  for 
furnishing  fraudulent  bonds  on  the  bids  for 
service,  and  indictments  were  found  against 
Brady,  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  John  W.  Dorsey, 
John  M.  Peck  and  John  R.  Miner,  who 
had  made  the  bids;  H.  M.  Yalle,  a  sub- 
contractor; M.  C.  Rerdell,  S.  W.  Dorsey'a 
secretary ;  Turner,  a  clerk  In  Brady's  office ; 
and  against  one  of  the  principal  contractors. 
The  method  by  which,  as  charged,  the  gov- 
ernment was  defrauded  consisted  In  first 
obtaining  the  contracts  for  the  routes,  and 
In  subseouently  having  the  payments  vastly 
Increased,  In  compensation  for  additional 
mail  trips  per  week,  and  faster  time  on 
each  trip.  This  latter  was  called  •*ex- 
pediting*'^  the  route.  The  Dorsey  combina- 
tion, as  the  conspirators  were  popularly 
called,  controlled  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Star  Routes,  on  which  the  original 
compensation  was  $143,169.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  trips  beyond  what  the 
locality  required  and  by  **expeditlng" 
them,   this  amount  had  been  increased   to 

S 622,808.     On  one  route  the  compensation 
ad  been  increased  from  $308  to  $6,133.50; 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom  by  the  gov- 
ernment was  $240. 
The    cases    came    np    for    trial    In    the 
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SUr  Bovta  TrialB-^tmUnued, 
District  of  Columbia,  Jane  1,  1882.  Tbe 
Koyemment  employed  special  counsel  to  aid 
the  district  attorney,  and  the  defendants, 
too,  were  represented  by  eminent  lawyers. 
After  a  protracted  trial,  the  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  on  Sept.  8;  as  they 
were  not  able  to  agree  as  to  all  of  the  de- 
fendants, they  were  kept  out  until  Sept. 
11,  on  which  day  tbe  presiding  Judge, 
Wylle,  deeming  an  agreement  on  all  the  de- 
fendants unlikely,  accepted  the  verdict. 
Peck  and  Turner  were  found  not  guilty ; 
Miner  and  Rerdell,  guilty ;  as  to  the  Dor- 
seys,   Valle   and   Brady   there  was  a  dlsa- 

f:reement.  Preparations  were  at  once  made 
or  a  new  trial  In  tbe  cases  in  which  there 
had  been  a  disagreement  and  tbe  motions 
of  the  counsel  oi  Miner  and  Rerdell  for  a 
new  trial  were  granted.  The  second  trial 
bCKan  in  December,  1882.  Rerdell,  on 
this  trial,  pleaded  guilty  and  turned  state's 
evidence.  On  June  12.  1883,  the  case  was 
given  to  the  jury,  and  on  the  14th  a  verdict 
of  pot  ffuilty  was  rendered.  In  April.  1883, 
W.  P.  Kellogg,  ex-Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  Brady  were  indicted  for  receiving 
money  for  services  in  relation  to  a  Star 
Route  contract.  The  cases  never  resulted 
In  a  conviction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these 
trials  charges  of  attempted  brit>ery  of  the 
JuFT,  both  on  behalf  of  the  government 
and  of  the  defense,  were  made.  The  fore- 
man of  the  first  jury,  Dickson,  and  another 
Juror,  claimed  to  have  been  approached  on 
behalf  of  tbe  government,  and  still  an- 
other juror  on  behalf  of  the  defense.  Be- 
fore tbe  first  trial  had  ended  Dickson  had 
made  a  sworn  statement  of  the  facts  in  his 
case,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  had  used 
it  in  the  Jury-room  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  verdict.  The  Department  of 
Justice  investigated  the  cases,  and  declared 
Its  belief  that  no  government  ofllclals  were 
Involved ;  it  implied  that  all  the  attempts 
had  been  for  the  purposes  of  the  defense. 
Dickson  was  subsequentlv  indicted  for  at- 
tempting corruptly  to  influence  the  jury. 

Star  Boutes.  (See  also  Postal  Service.) 
Star  Qpangled  Banner.— A  patriotic  song 
written  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  of  Baltimore 
(q.  y.)  on  the  night  of  Sept.  13,  1814,  dar- 
ing the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  by 
tbe  British.  Key  had  gone  under  a  flag  of 
truce  to  solicit  the  release  of  some  friends 
who  bad  been  seized  by  the  English  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  during  the  attack  on  the 
city  of  Washington.  Upon  Key's  arrival 
the  British  fleet  was  about  to  begin  tbe 
attack  on  Fort  McHenry.  and  though  his 
request  for  the  release  of  his  friends  was 
granted.  Admiral  Cocbrane  refused  to  al- 
low him  or  his  friends  to  leave  tbe  ship 
before  the  battle.  During  the  excitement  of 
the  bombardment  Key  wrote  the  famous 
song  on  tbe  back  of  a  letter.  It  was  pub- 
lished and  sung  at  the  theatres  to  the  tune 
of   "Anacreon  In   Heaven." 

Stars  and  Bars.— The  flag  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.  The  first  provi- 
sional Senate  recommended  that  "the  flag 
of  the  Confederate  States  shall  consist  of 
a  red  field  with  a  white  space  extending 
horisontally  through  the  center  and  equal 
in  width  to  one-third  the  width  of  the 
flag."  The  Union  was  a  blue  square  ex- 
tending across  the  upper  red  and  the  white 
•tripe,  in  the  blue  square  nine  stars  were 
arranged  in  a  circle.  Tbe  bars  were,  by 
their  colors,  red  and  white.  Intended  to 
express  the  qualities  of  courage  and  purity. 
The  blue  field  of  the  union  expressed  forti- 
tude, and  the  nine  stars  represented  the  num- 


ber of  States  In  tbe  Confederacy.  It  was 
first  dlsplaved  March  4,  1861,  simulta- 
neously with  the  Inauguration  of  Lincoln, 
being  unfurled  over  the  statehouse  at 
Montgomerv,  Ala.  In  1863,  tbe  Stars  and 
Bars  too  closely  resembling  tbe  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Confederate  Congress  adopted  a 
white  flag  with  one  blue  star  In  the  center. 
Another  variation  commonly  used  was  a 
white  fleld  with  blue  diagonal  stripes  and 
white  stars,  and  a  piece  of  fringe  at  the 
outer  edge.  Some  of  the  army  corps  adopt- 
ed a  battle  flag  with  a  red  ground,  blue 
diagonal  cross,  and  white  stars. 

Stan  and  Stripes.     (See  Flag.) 
State  Banks.     (See  Banks,  State.) 
State    ConBtitations.     (See     Constitu- 
tions, State.) 
Stote  Courts.    (See  Coarts,  State.) 
State  Debts: 

Contracted   abroad,   discussed,   1940. 

Guaranty    of,    by    General    Govern- 
ment discussed,  2064. 

Injure  public  credit,  2061. 

Beferred  to,  1769. 

Bepudiation  of  contracts  referred  to, 
1962. 
State,  Department  of. — This  Department 
of  tbe  federal  government  had  Its  origin 
in  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  which 
was  appointed  Nov.  29,  1775,  to  invoke  for- 
eign aid  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colonies. 
This  committee  was  succeeded  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  wblcn  was  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, April  17,  1777.  "A  plan  for  the  De- 
?iartment  of  Foreign  Affairs"  was  reported 
o  Congress  in  January,  1781,  and  the  De- 
partment was  organised  Aug.  10  of  that 
year;  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  made  Sec- 
retary and  he  flUed  the  position  until  June 
4.  1783.  On  the  retirement  of  Livingston 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist  for  about  a  year. 
Congress  managing  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country  through  committees.  Sept.  21, 
1784,  John  Jay  was  appointed  Secretary 
and  the  functions  of  the  office  were  re- 
vived. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  Constlcution 
Conmss  passed  a  law  entitled  "an  act  for 
establishing  an  Executive  Department  to 
be  denominated  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs."  This  became  a  law  on  July  27, 
1789,  and  John  Jay,  being  in  charge  of  the 
old  Department,  was  continued  temporarily 
in  charge  of  the  new  one.  The  existence 
of  this  Department,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  brief,  for  on  Sept.  16  following,  an 
act  of  Congress  was  approved  which  pro- 
vided that  "the  Executive  Department  de- 
nominated the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, shall  hereinafter  be  denominated  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  principal  offi- 
cer shall  hereafter  be  called  tne  Secretary 
of  State,"  and  on  Sept.  26  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  made  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  charged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  with  duties 
appertaining  to  correspondence  with  the 
public  ministers  and  the  consuls  of  tbe 
united  States,  and  with  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the 
United  States;  and  to  negotiations  of 
whatever  character  relating  to  tbe  for- 
eign ahairs  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
also  tbe  medium  of  correspondence  be- 
tween tbe  President  and  the  cbief  execu- 
tives of  the  several  states  of  tbe  United 
States;  he  has  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United   States,   and   counter- 
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8tat«»  Departmoit  of— Oomfniied. 

signs  and  affixes  aach  seal  to  all  ezecatlTa 

{proclamations,  to  yarious  commissions,  and 
o  warrants  for  the  extradition  of  funtlves 
from  Justice.  He  Is  also  the  castodlan  of 
the  treaties  made  with  foreign  SUtes,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He 
grants  and  issues  passDorts,  and  exequaturs 
to  foreign  consuls  in  the  United  States  are 
Issued  through  his  office.  He  publishes 
the  laws  and  resolutions  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  proc- 
lamations declaring  the  admission  of  new 
states  into  the  Union. 

The  scope  of  the  department  has  been  so 
enlarged  that  it  Is  now  the  most  Important 
branch  of  the  government,  though  many  of 
its  original  functions  have  been  transferred 
to  other  departments. 

According  to  the  law  of  April  10,  1700, 
the  Department  was  given  cnarge  of  the 
patent  business,  which  It  retained  until 
i840,  when  the  work  was  given  over  to 
the  new  Denartment  of  the  Interior.  A 
law  passed  May  31,   1700,  made  the  De- 


State  and  the  PresldenU  under  whom  tlicy 
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charts,  and  books  for  which  copyrt^t 
might  be  granted  by  United  States  district 
courts,  but  In  1850  these  records  wera 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  later  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  the  business  is  now  con- 
ducted. From  1700  until  1860  the  De- 
partment also  cared  for  the  enumeration 
of  the  census,  but  In  the  latter  year  that 
work  was  given  to  the  .Department  of  the 
Interior,  from  wlblch.  In  1003.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Lat>or.  Territorial  affairs  were  also  under 
the  care  of  the  Department  of  State  until 
the  organisation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  1840. 

In  1853  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
was  provided  by  law  with  power  to  act 
as  Secretary  during  the  letter's  absence  or 
during  an  interregnum.  A  Second  Assist- 
ant Secretary  was  provided  for  In  1866, 
and  in  1876  the  office  of  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  was  created. 

In  1848  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Claims 
was  created,  whose  duties  were  to  examine 
claims  of  our  citisens  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  of  forelgnera  against  our  Gov- 
ernment,  but  when  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  formed,  in  1870,  this  office  passed 
under  its  jurisdiction.  In  1801  the  title 
of  this  office  was  changed  to  Solicitor  for 
the  Department  of  State.  In  1856  the  Sta- 
tistical Office  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  established;  In  1874  the  title  was 
changed  to  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  a  year 
later  it  was  again  changed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  and  In  1008  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  made  a  part  of  its  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.  The  Bureau  of  Indexes 
was  establlRhed  In  1870.  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts In  1873;  and  the  Bureau  of  Rolls 
and  Library  In  1874.  Work  originally 
done  by  the  Home  Bureau  has  since  been 
given  to  the  Passport  Bureau  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments.  Other  Important 
Bureaus  are  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  which 
has  charge  of  all  correspondence  between 
the  Department  and  our  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  and  foreign  diplomatic  agents  in  the 
United  States,  prepares  treaties,  etc. ;  and 
the  Consular  Bureau.  The  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations  was  established  In  1003 
to  manage  the  work  of  the  consular  officials 
in  obtaining  reports  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Under  this  de- 
partment are  also  placed  the  United  States 
Representatives  on  International  Tribunals 
of  B/rypt,  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Be- 
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Monroe.... 
J.Q.Adsms 
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Secietaiy  of  State 


Thomas  Jefferson,  Viraima.. . 
Edmund  Randolph.  Vuginia. 
Timothy  Pickering.  Mass. . . 

John  Marshall,  Vliginia.. 


VanBuren. 
Harriaon... 
Tyter^ 


Polk... 
Taylor. , 
FUlmon 


Pierce. . . . 
Buchanan. 

Linoohi..  .V 

Johnson.. 

Oiant..... 


Hayes.... 
Garfield. . 
Arthur... 
Cleveland. 

B.  Harrison 

■ 

Cleveland. 

■ 

MeKlnley! 

m 

Roosevelt.. 


Taft.... 
Wilson. 


James  Madison,  Virginia 

Robert  Smith,  Maryland 

James  Monroe,  Virginia 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Masi 

Henry  Clay,  Kentucky 

Marian  Van  Buren,  New  York. . 
Edward  Livingirton,  Louisiana. . 

Louis  McLane,  Delaware 

John  Forsyth,  Georgia. 
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Daniel  Webster,*  Massachusetts . 
Hugh  8.  Legare,  South  Carolina. . 

AbelP.  Unehur,  Viiginia, 

John  C.  Calhoun,  8.  Carolina. . 
James  Buchanan,  Pennsylvania. . 

John  M.  Clayton,  Delaware 

Daniel  We'  ster,  Massachusetfes.. 
Edward  Everett,  Massachusetts. 
William  L.  Marty,  New  York. . . 

Lewis  Cass,  Michigan 

Jeremiah  8.  BUck,  PranaylTanla. 
William  H.  Seward,  New  York. . 

Elihu  B.  Washburn,  Illmois... .' 

HamUton  Fish,  New  Yoik 

William  M.  Evarts,  New  York. . 

James  Q.  Blaine,  Maine 

F.  T.  Frelin^uysen,  New  Jersey. , 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware 

James  G.  Blame.  Maine , 

John  W.  Foster,  Indiana. , 

Walter  Q.  Greaham.  Illinois , 

Richard  Olney,  Massachusetts. . . 

John  Sherman,  Ohio , 

William  R.  Day,  Ohio 

John  Hay,  Ohio , 


Elihu  Root.  New  York 

Robert  Bacon.  New  York 

Phihmder  C.  Knox,  Penn. . . 
William  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska.. 
Robert  Lansing.  New  York. . 
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•Daniel  Webster  also  continued  by  President 
TVlsr  in  1841  untd  appointment  of  i 
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Following  Is  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of 


For  more  detailed  Information  of  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  State  De- 
partment consult  the  Index  references  to 
the  Presidents*  Mesrares  and  Encyclopedic 
articles  under  the  following  headings: 
Admission  of  States.  Foreign  Relations. 
Ambassadors.  Great    Sen  I    of    the 

Archives.  United  States. 

Claims,  Court  of.  Library      of      Con- 

Commerce  Court.  gress. 

Diplomatic       and       Neutral   Rights. 
_  Consular   Service.       Passports. 
Consular       Conven-      l»n  tents. 
^  tlons.  Presidential        Soe- 

Consuls.  cession. 

Copyright  Proclamations. 

Egypt,  Tribunals  of.       State     Rights     and 
Exequaturs.  State     Sovereign- 

Extradition,  tv. 

Extradition  Treaties.     Treaties. 
8tat«»  Department  of: 

Agents  employed  by,  without  express 
provisions  of  law,  2004,  2134. 

Amount  charged  to,  for  service  ren- 
dered by  naval  vessels,  3660. 

Appropriations  and  ezpenditures  of, 
referred  to,  4381. 
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States 


l>ep«rtm«iit  of— OonMiNieft. 
Bnildinff  for— 

Ck>mpTeted    and    possession    taken 

by,  4301. 
Becommendedy  2704.  4060. 
Change  in  laws  relating  to  manage- 
ment of,  referred  to,  4587. 
Changes  made  in  foree  of,  referred 

to,  6178. 
Clerks  in,  referred  to,  3585, 3799, 4654. 
Contingent  fund  of  bureaus  in,  esti- 
mates for,  referred  to,  5120. 
Sistorical  archives  in,  6099. 
Historical  manuscripts  in,  plan  for 

publishing,  referred  to,  5198. 
Increase  of  work  of,  7402.  ^ 
Liegal  services  amount  paid  for,  by, 

referred  to,  3828. 
Library  in,  referred  to,  4740. 
Officers    commissioned    by,    referred 

to,  4003. 
Officers  in,  referred  to,  4332. 
Public  records  in,  means  for  preser- 
vation ofj  referred  to,  4113. 
Beorganization  of,  7420. 
Salaries  and  expenses  of,  referred  to, 

3892. 
Substitutes   in    employment   of,    re- 
ferred to,  4975. 
Trade  factor,  7415,  7502,  7599. 
Transfer  of — 

Patent   Office   from,  to   Attorney- 
General,  recommended,  2265. 
Portion    of    business    of,    recom- 
mended, 1024,  2704. 
Territorial  affairs  from,  to  Interior 
Department  recommended,  4060, 
4145. 
State  of  the  Union,  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent— 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  865,  916,  944,  978. 
Arthur,  4822. 
Buchanan,    2967,    3028,    3051,    3083, 

3157,  3191,  3200. 
Cleveland,  4909,  5358,  6146. 
Fillmore,  2613. 
Grant,  3981,  4050,  4107,  4138,  4238, 

4259,  4286  4353. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  5467,  5542,  5741. 
Hayes,  3656,  3690,  3755,  3799. 
Jackson,  1005,  1063,  1107,  1154,  1366, 

1511. 
Jeffer^n,  316,  344,  349,  373. 
Johnson,  3551,  3570,  3589,  3593,  3643, 

3756,  3837,  3871. 
Lincoln,  3245,  3255,  3334,  3389,  3452. 
McKinley,  6307. 
Madison,  524,  552,  558. 
Monroe,  623,  642,  667,  776,  791,  817. 
Pierce,  2740,  2806,  2874,  2930. 
Polk,  2321,  2382,  2479. 
Boosevelt,    6645,    6709,    6710,    6894, 

6973. 
Taylor,  2547. 

Tyler,  1927,  2047,  2110,  2187. 
Van  Buren,  1590,   1700,  1746,   1819. 
Washington,  95,  175,  205. 


State,  Secretary  of: 
Appointments  by,  referred  to,  1965. 
Letter  to,  regarding  Lousiana  prov- 
ince, 336. 
Beport  of,  26,  384,  384,  430,  637,  662, 
1131,  6346. 
State,  War,  and  Kavy  Bnllding,  con- 
struction  of,   discussed,   4301,  4524, 
4638. 
Staten  Island,  sale  of  fortifications  on, 

to  United  States  proposed,  934. 
Stotes  of  the  Ohnrcn.    (See  Italy;  Pa- 
pal States.) 
States  of  the  Union.  (See  also  the  sev- 
eral States): 
Accounts  of  the  United  States  with, 

133. 
Act- 
Containing       provisions      denying 
certain   right   to  protect   them- 
selves   with    militia,    discussed, 
3670,  3871. 
Granting  lands  to— 
For  benefit  of  insane  persons  ve- 
toed, 2780. 
Beasons  for  applying  pocket  ve- 
to, 1275., 
To  provide   colleges  in,  vetoed, 
3074. 
To  pay  moneys  collected  under  di- 
rect tax  of  1861  to  Territories, 
District   of   Columbia,  and,   ve- 
toed, 5422. 
To  settle  claims  of,  reasons  for  ap- 
jplying  pocket  veto  to,  1200. 
Admission  of,  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations regarding,  3033,  3086. 
Agitation  in,  growing  out  of  slavery 

discussed.     (See  Slavery.) 
Alliances  between,  discouraged,  209. 
Amicable  relations  between,  desired, 

2806. 
Area  of,  and  extent  of  public  domain 

in,  referred  to,  2768. 
Commerce  between,  discussed,  3560. 
Constitutional  rights  of.     (See  pow- 
ers of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments.) 
Debts    contracted    by,    abroad,    dis- 
cussed, 1940. 
Guaranty  of,  by  General  Govern- 
ment, discussed,  2064. 
Injure  public  credit,  2061. 
Beferred  to,  1769. 
Bepudiation   of  contracts  by,   re- 
ferred to,  1962. 
Disbursements    made   within    Terri- 
tories and,  1045. 
Education  in.     (See  Education.) 
Federal  Government  in,  uniform  op- 
eration of,  suggested,  1024. 
Funds  deposited  with — 

May  be  necessary  to  use  portion 

of,  1458. 
Not  intended  as  a  gift,  1458. 
Beferred  to,  1823. 
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States  of  the  Vtdon— Continued. 

Oovernments  to  be  reestablished  in 
Southern  States.   (See  Confederate 
States.) 
Indebtedness  of^  to  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  379. 
Insurrection,  existence  of,  in  certain^ 
proclaimed,  3238.  3293,  3366. 
Proclamations   declaring   insurrec- 
tion at  an  end,  3515,  3627,  8632. 
Tax  upon  real  estate  in,  declared 
a  lien  on  same,  3293. 
Lands — 
Oranted  to— 
For  educational  purpoaes.  1029. 

1045,  3587,  4206; 
In    aid    of    internal    improve- 
ments,   etc.,    discussed,    4065, 
4206,  5380. 
Purchased  in,  hy  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  892,  893. 
Legislation   to  secure  property  and 
enforce  law  in,  recommended,  4081. 
Measures  and   weights   of,   sets  of, 

made  for,  1477. 
Payment  or  •assumption  of  stocks  of, 
by   General  Govemm^nt   referred 
to,  1907. 
Powers  of.     (See  Powers  of  Federal 

and  State  Governments.) 
Prisoners  in,   provisions   for.     (See 

Imprisonment.) 
Beconstruction   of   Southern   States. 
(See   Beconstruction;    the   several 
States.) 
Restoration     of     Southern     States. 
(See  Provisional  Governors;   Res- 
toration.) 
Bight  of  certain,  to  representation 

in  Congress,  discussed,  3644. 
Secession  discussed.   (See  Secession.) 
Sectional  agitation  in,  mediation  of 
Virginia    for    settlement    of,    dis- 
cussed, 3192. 
Slavery  in.     (See  Slavery.) 
Suability  of,  amendment  of  Consti- 
tution relative  to^  250. 
Surplus    revenue    should   be    appor- 
tioned among,  1014,  1077. 
Constitutional    amendment    neces- 
sary for,  recommended,  1015. 
Derangement   arising  from  distri- 
bution of,  1707. 
Funds  deposited  with,  not  intend- 
ed as  a  gift,  808. 
May  be  necessanr  to  use  portion 
of  funds  deposited  with,  1458.  ■ 
Table  riiowing  distribution  of,  1479. 
Tide  of  population  flows  into  new. 

2123. 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return 
of,  to  respective  States  reeom- 
mended,  5163. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  5164. 
Weights  and  measures,  sets  of,  made 
for,  1477. 


State  Bii^ts  and  State  Sorerelgiity.— 

"State  rights*'  Is  the  doctrine  that  eyerj 
state  is  sovereign  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
sphere  of  action,  made  so  by  the  declared 
will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  In  the  Con- 
stitution :  and  that  the  will  of  the  nation, 
appropriately  manifested,  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution,  may  change  that  sphere. 
**State  sovereignty^*  Is  the  doctrine  that  the 
states,  at  the  formation  of  the  Union,  dele- 
gated a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to  the 
National  government,  reserving  the  right  to 
revoke  the  agency  and  to  resume  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  elements  of  sovereignty 
at  any  time  by  seceding. 

In  the  Oon8titotion,*tbe  rights  of  the  Na- 
tional government  are  distinctly  stated ;  the 
rights  of  the  state  are  limited  only  by 
the  expressly  declared  national  right.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  War  the  term  **8tate 
rights**  was  used  to  designate  the  idea  of 
*'8tate  sovereignty,*'  and  misuse  has  .raised 
a  prejudice  in  many  minds  even  against 
the  legitimate  theory  of  "state  rights*' 
brought  forward  since  that  event.  The 
arguments  against  ''state  sovereignty*'  may 
be  summarized  as  follows :  The  colonies  did 
not  fight  each  for  its  own  independence, 
but  each  for  the  independence  of  all,  as 
Is  shown  by  their  Joint  action  throughout. 
In  military  as  well  as  civil  matters.  The 
sovereignty  acquired  in  that  struggle  was 
never  individually  exercised,  but  all  re- 
mained under  the  national  sovereignty 
raised  by  the  common  flght  for  liberty. 
All  the  elements  and  Insignia  of  sover- 
eignty were  vested  in  the  National  govern- 
ment, as  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
peace  and  to  coin  money,  and  moreover 
the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution,  ex- 
cept In  a  very  few  particulars,  was  given 
to  three- fourtns  of  the  states,  and  on  the 
theory  of  state  sovereignty  this  would  im- 
ply the  self-contradictory  condition  of  a 
sovereign  state  voluntarily  exposing  itself 
to  changes  In  its  government  without  its 
consent  to  'the  change.  It  may  be  main- 
tained that  secession  would  afford  the  need- 
ed relief;  but  if  this  had  been  the  inten- 
tion, the  consent  of  all  the  states  to  an 
amendment  would  have  been  required,  since 
It  must  be  presumed  that  the  union  was 
Intended  to  endure. 

The  doctrine  of  "state  sovereignty**  was 
put  forward  at  various  times.  (See  Hart- 
ford Convention;  Nulliflcation.)  Soon  after 
the  nulliflcation  troubles  it  became  the  all/ 
of  slavery,  and  the  result  of  the  Civil 
War  put  it  to  rest  forever.  State  sov- 
ereignty and  secession  finally  disposed  of, 
the  theory  of  state  rights  as  above  out- 
lined could  be  developed.  The  danger  of 
extreme  particularism  had  been  avoided ; 
extreme  centralisation  during  the  exercise 
of  war  powers  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress was  inevitable.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  the  balance,  and  Its  adjudication  has, 
since  the  war,  laid  down  the  relations  of 
the  states  and  the  National  government  as 
above. 

States  Bights.   (See  Powers  of  Federal 

and  State   Governments.) 
Statistical  Congress,  International: 

At  St.  Petersburg,  4142,  4221. 
The  Hague,  4082. 

Invitation  to  hold  next  meeting  in 
United  States  recommended,  4142. 
Statistics,  Bureau  of. — A  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It 
was  established  In  1866  as  a  Bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,   In  1903,  It  was  trans- 
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statistics,  Btireaii  ot--ConHnued. 
ferred  to  that  Department.  It  collects  and 
publishes  from  time  to  time  statistics  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  countries,  immigration  statistics, 
etc.  Its  annual  statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  on  commerce 
ado  navigation  are  important  documents. 
(See   also   Agriculture,   Department   of.) 

Statistics,  Bureau  of,  act  to  establish^ 

referred  to,  4807. 
Statuary  Hall,  formerly  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  established 
as  Statuary  Hall  by  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2.  1864.  By  this  legislation  a  Na- 
tional Hall  of  Statuary  was  created,  and 
the  President  was  authorized  to  invite  each 
state  to  contribute  to  the  collection  to  be 
formed ;  two  statues,  in  either  marble  or 
bronze,  of  deceased  citizens  of  the  state 
whom  "for  historic  renown  or  from  civil 
or  military  services'*  the  state  should  con- 
sider as  worthy  of  commemoration  In  this 
National   Hall  of  Statuary. 

The   following   is  a  list  of  statues  pre- 
sented by   the  states : 
Alabama — J.   L.   M.  Curry. 
Connecticut — Roger  Sherman. 
Connecticut — Jonathan   Trumbull. 
Florida — John   W.   Gorrle. 
Idaho— George    L.    Shoup. 
Illinois — ^James  Shields. 
Illinois— Frnnces  B.  Willard. 
Indiana — Oliver  P.  Morton, 
Indiana — Lew  Wallace. 
Iowa — James  Harlan. 
Iowa — Samuel  J.  Kirk  wood. 
Kansas — John  J.  Ingalls. 
Kansas — George  W.  Glick. 
Maine — William  King. 
Maryland — Charles  Carroll. 
Maryland — John  Hanson. 
Massachusetts — Samuel  Adams. 
Massachusetts — John  Winthrop. 
Michigan — Lewis  Cass. 
Michigan — Zachariah  Chandler. 
Missouri— Francis  P.  Blair. 
Missouri — Thomas  H.  Benton. 
New  Hampshire — John  Stark. 
New  Hampshire — Daniel  Webster. 
New  Jersey — Richard  Stockton. 
New  Jersey — Philip  Kearny. 
New  York — Robert  R.  Livingston. 
New  York — George  Clinton. 
Ohio — James  A.  Garfield. 
Ohio— William   Allen. 
Pennsylvania — J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg. 
Pennsylvania — Robert  Fulton. 
Rhode  Island — Nathanael  Greene. 
Rhode  Island— Roger  Williams. 
South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun. 
Texas— Stephen  F.  Austin. 
Texas — Samuel  Houston. 
Vermont — Ethan  Allen. 
Vermont — Jacob  Collamer. 
Virginia — Washington. 
Virginia- R.  E.  Lee. 
West  Virginia— John  E.  Kenna. 
West  Virginia— Francis  H.  Plerpont. 
Wisconsin — ^James  Marquette. 

Works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  have  been  acquired  by  gift 
from  private  individuals  interested  In  the 
preservation  of  the  historical,  biographical, 
or  pictorial  art  of  the  nation ;  by  the  gift 
from  states,  as  instanced  by  the  statues  of 
aistlngulshed  citizens  forming  the  collec- 
tion in  Statuary  Hall,  and  by  purchase  by 
the  Government.  A  general  supervision  of 
the  art  works  of  the  Capitol  Is  exercised 
bj  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
This  committee  also  has  charge  of  acces- 
sions to  the  art  works  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 


Statues  and  Monuments: 
Clintbn,  George,  statue  of,  presented 

to  Congress  bjr  New  York,  4214. 
Dinosaur  proclaimed,  8087. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  statue  of,  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  4795. 
Unveiling    ceremonies,    order    re- 
garding, 5162. 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.  (See 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.) 
Bawlins,  John  A.,  statue  of,  recom- 
mendations regarding  erection  of, 
4124. 
Thomas,  George  H.,  statue  of,  to  be 

unveiled,  4509. 
Washington,  George,  statue  of — 
to   be   erected   at   Caracas,   Vene- 
zuela, 4716. 
To  be  placed  in  Capitol,  881,  1170, 
1910. 
Washington  Monument.    (See  Wash- 
ington Monument.) 
Wooster.  David,  monument  to  mem- 
ory of,  information  regarding,  801. 
Yorktown,    Va.,    monument    at,    re- 
ferred to,  4850. 
Statute  of  Limitations  should  be  re- 
pealed in  criminal  cases,  1492. 

Statutes  of  Limitations  and  Interest 

Laws.— The  following  table  gives  the  legal 
and  contract  Interest  rates  In  the  several 
States,  and  the  statutes  of  limitations  of 
notes.  Judgments  and  accounts : 
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ohaati  2  yciit.  (b)  In  eouita  not  of  reooid  5  yciit.  (e) 
WiUMMd aOyam.  (^  Twenty  7«ub in Coorti of  RMord; 
in  Juitiee'i  Cloart  10  yflMi.  (t)  Nefotkbk  nokei  0  yeui. 
aoinmotiiblt  17  ymn.  (f)Cmam  to  be  »  Kan  nft« 
thftt  period,  unlMi  leriTed.  (h)  On  foreign  indgmwitt 
1  ycnr.  d)  Ten  Tent  foreign,  20  yetn  domeetae.  (») 
Sabjeot  to  lenewiL  (n)  Not  of  reoord  0  ye«n.  (o)  No 
limit,  (p)  Foreign.  Dameetie  0  yem.  (g)  Variee  from 
S  to  30  vein. 

PmoWm  /or  iMwy  differ  in  the  vnrioua  Stntee.  Cnli- 
fornin,  Oolondo,  Mnine,  MMBftdnuetts  (except  on  lonni 
of  hae  than  $1,000).  Montana  and  Nerada  have  no  pro- 
^iaooB  on  the  aubjeet  Loee  of  prindfol  and  initrmi  ia 
tbepenaHy  in  Aricanaaa and  New  Yoik.  Loaa of  prinoipal 
in  IMaware  and  Oregon. 

SUtntes  of  Vnitad  States.     (See  Be- 

vised  Statutes.) 
Steam  Boiler  Explosions: 

Commission  to  inquire  into  eauses  of, 

4213,  4434. 
Examinations  of  inventions  to  pre- 
vent, referred  to,  1726,  1728,  1732. 
Steam  Power: 
Accident     in     navigation     resulting 
from  criminal  ne^igenee  in  use  of, 
discussed,  1253. 
Use  and   development   of,  in   naval 
warfare,     discussed,     1901,     2122, 
2132. 
Steamboat    Inspection    Serrice,    dis- 
cussed, 4931. 
Steamboats,    casualties    in,    discussed, 

1611. 
Steamsbip  Mail  Senrice.     (See  Postal 

Service.) 
Steamships: 
Australian  line  referred  to,  4101. 
Claims  of  German  lines  to  interest 
on    dues    illegally   exaeted,   5084, 
5367. 


Construction    of,    into    war    vessels 
when  needed,  recommended,  2203. 
Line  of,  between — 
Havre  and  New  Tork  referred  to, 

2011.  2173. 
San    Francisco    and    Japan    and 
China,  4101. 
Naval     reserve     of,     recommended, 

5492. 
Proposals   for   construction   of   iron 
steamships  for  trans-Atlantic  serv- 
ice referred  to,  4023. 
Bapid   service  of,   recommended  by 
International     American     Confer- 
ence, 5511. 
Becommendations       regarding,       hy 
President — 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5491,  5559. 
McKinlej,  6340. 
Ste'h-chass     Tnifians.       (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Stellacoom  Thdians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
St-kih-mish     Tnifians.      (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Stockbridgo    Indians.       (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Stockholm,       Sweden,       International 
Prison  Congress  to  be  held  in,  dis- 
cussed, 4406. 
Proceedings  of,  referred  to,  4464. 
Stockton  and  Stokes,  claims  of,  1499. 

Payment  of,  referred  to,  1720. 
Stoluck-whi-misli  Indians.  (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Stone,  Clay  and  Cement.— Stone  «nlt- 
able  for  building  purposes  is  found  In  near- 
ly all  the  States.  In  value  of  output  for 
general  purposes  Pennsylvania  takes  the 
lead.  In  the  matter  of  stone  for  building 
and  monumental  uses  Vermont  heads  the 
list  Marketable  grades  of  stone  are  really 
confined  to  a  few  states.  Granite  cornea 
largely  from  the  New  England  States,  bat 
Calif om la  also  ships  considerable  quantl- 
tlea  Slate  is  found  mainly  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont  Marble  is  quarried  in  Ver- 
mont Tennessee,  Georgia,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts. 

In  1785  a  marble  quarry  was  opened  at 
Dorset  Vt ;  about  1800,  marble  quarrying 
and  sawliur  was  carried  on  at  Marbledale, 
Conn.,  and  Stockbrldge,  Mass.  Sandstone, 
at  present  largely  used  for  flagging,  was 
first  put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  grind- 
stones by  John  Baldwin;  the  first  slate 
quarry  In  Vermont  was  opened  In  1840  by 
Col.  Allen  and  Caleb  Ranney  at  Scotch  Hilt 
Fair  Haven.  The  granite  Industry  had  its 
befrtnning  at  Qulncy.  liass.,  about  1820. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  stone  In 
the  United  States  in  1914  reached  the  great 
total  of  $77,412,292. 

Clay  ProducU. — ^The  clay  products  Indus- 
tries are  divided  Into  two  distinct  classes: 
(1)  Brick  and  tile  making.  Including  paving 
brick  and  sewer  pipe;  (2)  pottery,  terra 
cotta,  and  fire-clay  products.  Including 
porcelain  ware,  earthen  and  stoneware, 
china  and  sanitary  ware.  There  were  5,087 
establishments  engaged  In  the  two  branches 
of  the  business  when  reports  were  made  for 
the  census  of  1910.  They  were  capitalised 
at  $816,022,470,  and  gave  employment  to 
140,786   persons,    paying   in    salaries   and 
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wajpes  $78,144,116.  More  than  four-flfths 
(83.7  per  cent.)  of  these  were  engaged  in 
maklns  brick  and  tile. 

Pottery. — ^The  art  of  molding  clay  into 
articles  for  domestic  use  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  handicrafts,  and  doabtless  developed 
shortly  after  or  coincident  with  the  carylng 
of  weapons.  Specimens  of  clay  molding 
carry  frasmenta  of  the  early  history  of  all 
races.  The  Moand  Builders  of  prehistoric 
America  had  distlnctiye  pottery. 

To  the  Chinese  and  the  Egyptians  we  are 
Indebted  for  a  later  development  of  earth- 
enware fabrication.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
the  pioneer  master  of  the  ancient  art  In 
England.  In  1744,  Edward  Heylyn,  of 
the  Parish  of  Bow,  and  Thomas  Frye,  of 
the  Parish  of  West  Ham.  Essex,  England, 
applied  for  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
chlnaware*  in  which  they  specify  that  the 
material  used  is  an  efirtb  produced  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians  of  America.  As  early  as 
1766  Soath  Carolina  had  a  pottery  which 
seriously  threatened  Wedgwood*s  American 
trade.  Before  1800  the  pottery  business 
was  fairly  well  established  in  Philadelphia 
and  Ticlnlty.  The  Jersey  Porcelain  Com- 
pany of  Jersey  City  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  In  1837  the  Indiana  Pottery  Com- 
pany was  started  at  Troy.  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio 
klver.  ESaat  Liverpool,  Ohio,  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  discovery  of  notter*s  day  in 
the  neighborhood  by  James  Bennett,  an  Eng- 
lish potter,  who  erected  the  first  works 
there  In  1839.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  built  its  first 
pottery  in  1852.  The  earliest  ware  was 
mostly  plain  white  undecorated  or  yellow, 
followed  by  white,  carrying  blue  designs. 

The  census  of  1910  reported  822  estab- 
lishments engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
stoneware,  earthenware,  white  and  cream- 
colored  ware,  china  ware,  delft  and  bel  leek- 
ware,  porcelain  electrical  supplies,  archl*- 
tecturaf  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
etc.  These  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$76,118,861,  and  employed  5«tl«8„  wajUj! 
earners,  to  whom  they  paid  $29,763,496 
tor  the  year. 

Cement. — Two  classes  of  cement  are  gen- 
erally recognised  In  this  country — hydraulic, 
or  natural  rock  cement  (made  from  a  lime- 
stone containing  a  relatively  high  propor- 
tion of  clay,  by  burning  at  a  low  heat,  and 
grinding  the  product  to  powder)  :  and  Port- 
land cement  (made  from  an  artificial  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  (either  chalk, 
limestone  or  marl,)  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  clay,  burning  at  a  white  heat  and 
grinding  the  clinker  to  powder.) 

Common  natural  rock,  or  hydraulic 
eement  is  sometimes  called  Rosendale  ce- 
ment because  it  is  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties near  Rosendale,  Ulster  County,  N.  T. 
It  Is  also  made  In  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  at  several  points  In  Illinois, 
and  around  Milwaukee,  wis.  Recent  an- 
noal  outputs  of  these  districts  were:  New 
York,  2,600,000  barrels:  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, 1.600.000;  Pennsylvania,  1,840,000; 
Wisconsin.  880,000  barrels. 

Portland  cement  was  first  made  In  Eng- 
land in  1824,  and  derives  Its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  limestone  of  Portland 
Island,  hi  the  English  channel.  The  indus- 
try was  then  taken  up  In  Oermany,  where 
the  annual  output  is  something  like  20,000 
barrels,  whereas  England  makes  9,000,000 
barrels.  Portland  cement  was  first  made  In 
the  United  BUtes  at  Copley,  Pa.,  to  1878. 
tnd  since  then  works  have  been  established 
In  more  than  a  dosen  tfther  states. 

The  growth  of  the  cement  industry  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  American  profffefj.  J[n 
1886  we  were  able  to  make  about  160,000 
barrels.  This  amount  was  doubled  every  five 
years  tlU  1900  when  the  demand,  public 
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^sed    the  production   to   Jump   to    more 

than  ll.OOO.iXM)  barrels ;  two  years  later  It 
exceeded  17,000,000.  Today  the  best  grades  of 
American  Portland  cement  are  as  good  as 
those  produced  anywhere,  and  In  effective- 
ness of  equipment,  extent  of  output,  and 
cheapness  of  production,  the  leading  Port- 
land cement  plants  of  this  country  are 
models  for 'the  world.  Not  even  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  iron  and  steel  Industry 
have  American  energy,  resourcefulness,  and 
mechanical  ability  been  more  strikingly  dis- 
played. 

Stone  Biver,  or  Morfrtasboro  (Tenn.), 
Battle  of.— Oct  8<^  1862,  Qen.  Buell  was 
succeeded  In  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio  by  Gen.  William  8.  Bosecrans. 
During  December  the  Federal  anny  of  41,- 
421  Infantry,  8,266  cavalry,  and  2,223  ar- 
tillery, with  150  guns,  lay  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  recent  invasion  of  Kentucky 
by  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg 
having  proven  unsatisfactory  to  the  Con- 
federate government,  he  was  again  ordered 
to  the  north  soon  after  he  had  reached 
Chatunooga.  By  Christmas  he  was  posted 
near  Murf reesboro,  about  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  Nashville,  with  an  army  of  87,000 
men.  Bosecrans  had  planned  to  assail  the 
Confederate  right  early  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  81,  in  front  of  Murfreesboro.  Bragg, 
anticipating  his  design,  attacked  McCook 
on  the  Feaeral  right  and  drove  him  from 
his  position  with  considerable  loss,  includ- 
ing 3,000  prisoners  and  28  guns.  Some 
Federal  accounts  represent  the  Confederates 
as  repulsed  four  times  after  their  success- 
ful charge.  Both  armies  rested  on  Jan.  1, 
1863.  On  the  2d  Bosecrans  resumed  his 
efforts  to  turn  the  Confederate  right.  Borne 
statements  are  to  the  effect  that  Bragg  at- 
tacked  unsuccessfully.  The  one  here  fol- 
lowed says  the  Federals  advanced,  were 
forced  back  across  Stone  Blver,  but  later 
recovered  the  ground  and  threw  up  breast- 
works. Bragg  retired  from  his  position  on 
the  8d  and  occupied  Murfreesboro,  which 
he  evacuated  on  tne  6th.  He  then  fell  back 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  Duck  River.  Tbs 
Federal  loss  in  the  fighting  about  Mur- 
freesboro was  1,728  killed,  7,246  wounded, 
and  more  than  8,0(X)  prisoners— a  total  of 
about  12.000.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  about  11,000  men  In  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  This  battle  Is  called  by  the 
Confederates  the  battle  of  Murfreesbor<». 
It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  Civil  War. 

Btono  Pemr  (S.  0.),  Battle  of.— In  the 
early  summer  of  1779  the  British  under 
Gen.  Prevost  advanced  upon  Charleston  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  They  were  driven 
off  by  the  vigorous  action  of  Pulaski,  Rut- 
ledge,  Moultrie,  Laurens,  and  others.  In 
his  retreat  toward  Savanhah,  Gen.  Prevost 
left  a  detachment  In  charge  of  Stono  Ferry, 
ten  miles  below  Charleston  on  the  Stono 
River.  June  20  these  were  attacked  by 
Gen.  Lincoln.  In  the  absence  of  concerted 
action  the  assault  faUed  and  jUie  Ameri- 
cans  withdrew  after  losing  146  to  killed 
and  wounded. 

Stony  Greek  (Oanadft),  Battle  of.— 
When  the  British  were  driven  from  Fort 
George,  on  the  Niagara  River,  they  fled 
westward  under  command  of  Gen.  Vincent 
as  far  as  Stony  Creek,  six  miles  southeast 
of  the  present  city  of  Hamilton,  and  about 
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atony  Onek  (Can.),  Battle  ot—Ctmrd, 
June  6,  1818,  Vincent,  witli  about  800  men, 
•tarted  for  the  American  camp.  The  at- 
tack was  made  before  dayllcbt,  and  the 
combatants  were  unable  to  diatinoiish 
friend  from  foe.  Chandler  and  Winder 
were  both  captured  and  Vincent  was  lost 
in  the  woods.  The  British  command  then 
derolved  upon  CoL  Harrey,  who,  despairing 
of  driving  the  Americans  from  their  posi- 
tion, withdrew  from  the  attack  while  it 
was  yet  dark.  The  Americans  fled  to  Forty- 
Mile  Creek,  where  they  were  joined  by  4U0 
reenforcements.  The  total  casualties  of  the 
battle  were:  Americans,  154;  British,  178. 

Stony  Point  (N.  Y.),  Storming  of.— 
With  a  Tlew  to  regaining  possession  of  the 
Hudson,  Gen.  Clinton  in  June,  1770,  occu- 

Sied  and  fortified  Verplanck's  Point  and 
tony  Point,  garrisoning  the  latter  with 
800  men.  To  drcumyent  his  movements 
Washington  sent  for  Anthony  Wayne  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  take  Stony  Point. 
His  reply  is  said  to  have  been:  '*I  will 
storm  hell  if  your  excellency  will  plan  it." 
Accordingly,  Washington  planned  the  as- 
sault, and  on  the  night  of  July  16,  1779, 
Wayne,  with  about  800  men  selected  from 
three  regiments  of  Infantry,  a  detachment 
from  West  Point,  and  Col.  Lee's  llKht-horse, 
made  a  sudden  assault  upon  the  fort.  The 
plans  were  carefully  executed,  the  guns 
were  carried  off,  and  the  works  destroyed. 
The  British  casualties  were  20  killed,  74 
wounded,  68  missing,  and  472  prisoners — a 
total  loss  of  624.  Tne  total  American  loss 
was  only  15  killed  and  88  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  Gen.  Wayne.  This,  the 
boldest  exploit  of  the  Revolution,  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  capture  and  gagging  of  a  senti- 
nel, the  countersign  having  been  obtained 
by  a  negro  strawberry  vender  and  by  him 
communicated  to  the  Americans.  While 
the  negro  chatted  with  the  sentry  the  lat- 
ter was  seized  by  the  American  advance 
party. 

Straw  Shoe  Oliannelt  steamers  sailing 
under  American  flag  prohibited  from 
passing  through,  referred  to,  3896, 
3902. 
Stnight'8  Baid.-In  the  spring  of  1863, 
about  the  time  Col.  Grlerson's  flying  col- 
umn of  cavalry  was  organized  at  Memphis, 
Tenn..  CoL  A.  D.  Streight,  of  the  Fifty-first 
Indiana,  was  permitted  by  Gen.  Rosecrans 
to  take  a  body  of  1,800  cavalry  from  Tus- 
cumbia.  Ala.,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
rnilroads  and  other  property  in  northern 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  raiders  started 
out  April  12  and  were  captured  May  3, 
1868,  near  Rome,  Ga.,  having  accomplished 
nothing.  The  capture  was  made  by  For- 
rest's  cavalry. 

Strike  Oonimlssion: 
Discussed.  5983,  7037. 
Report  of,  transmitted,  5988. 
(See    also    Arbitration,    Labor    and 
Labor  Question.) 
Snbconatitational   Centennial   Ctommia- 
sion,  memorial  of,  proposing  to  cele- 
brate    centennial     anniversary     of 
framing  Constitution,  dbcussed,  5118. 
Sabmarine  Gables.  (See  Ocean  Gables.) 
Sabmaxine  Telegraph  Company,  claim 

against  United  States,  6824. 
Sabmaxlnea. — Annalists   trace  the  records 
of  under-sea  operations  back  to  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.     Systematic  study 
of  attack  below  the  water  line  was  made 


as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  for  several  English  ships  were 
reported  destroyed  In  1372  by  fire  carried 
under  water.  The  idea  certainly  is  not  a 
novel  one,  for  what  more  natural  sugges- 
tion could  present  itself  than  a  thrust  In 
the  rear  when  a  frontal  attack  fails 
against  a  foe.  Passing  over  the  earlier  ac- 
counts of  submarine  boats  for  lack  of  con- 
firmation, we  find  fairly  reliable  descrip- 
tions of  such  vessels  In  1580.  1605.  1624. 
1680,  1747,  mostly  built  and  operated  In 
England. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  submarine  naval 
operations  In  America  were  made  In  1775 
by  David  Bushnell,  who  built  an  iron  ves- 
sel shaped  like  a  tortoise,  water  tight  and 
with  an  air  capacity  sufficient  for  one  man 
one  hour.  This  was  made  to  dive  under 
water  and  propelled  forward  at  a  speed 
of  two  or  three-  knots  an  hour  by  means 
of  screws  worked  by  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  There  were  automatic  air 
tubes  and  a  depth  gauge,  as  well  as  an 
auger  for  boring  holes  in  the  hulls  of  ves- 
sels attacked  and  attaching   torpedoes. 

In  this  submarine,  called  the  Turtle, 
Sergeant  Lee  was  enabled  to  get  beneath 
the  English  man-of-war  Eagle  in  New  York 
harbor.  Lee's  attack  failed  because  his 
auger  was  not  sharp  enough  to  penetrate 
the  copper-covered  bottom  of  the  Eaale.  A 
later  att,empt  to  torpedo  tne  British  frig- 
ate Cerbenu,  at  anchor  off  New  London, 
was  made  in  1777,  but  the  torpedo  drifted 
astern  and  destroyed  the  schooner  Ram- 
iUe9  and  killed  several  men  on  board.  This 
was  the  first  vessel  ever  destroyed  In  this 
manner. 

Between  1706  and  1810  Robert  Pulton 
built  submarine  boats  in  America  and 
F*rance.  On  his  Nautilus  he  once  remained 
submerged  five  hours.  His  Mute  had  an 
armor  plating  and  was  propelled  by  a 
noiseless  steam  engine.  Fulton's  work  was 
followed  by  more  or  less  successful  efforts 
In  England,  France,  Germany  and  Russia ; 
but  the  civil  war  in  America  furnished  a 
notable  stimulus  to  submarine  architecture. 
A  partlallv  submerged  Confederate  vessel 
attacked  the  Federal  Ironsidet  in  1863.  and 
the  same  kind  of  a  craft  destroyed  the 
Housatonic  in  Charleston  harbor  in  1864. 
These  Confederate  submarines  were  called 
**Davlds,"  possibly  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  vanquish  their  giant  foes  of  the 
United  States  Navv.  Between  1878  and 
1888  Garrett  and  Nordenfelt  made  success- 
ful experiments  with  submersible  boats, 
and  one  by  Gusts ve  ZM€  in  1888  was 
looked  upon  as  a  success:  It  was  fifty-six 
feet  long,  thirty  tons  displacement,  and  had 
a  speed  of  ten  knots.  George  C.  Baker  made 
many  submarine  trips  In  Lake  Michigan  in 
1802.  Submarines  built  by  Simon  Lake  in 
1894  and  1807  remained  submerged  more 
than  ten  hours,  and  traveled  200  miles 
under  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 
These  vessels  were  designed  more  for  sci- 
entific exploration  and  the  salvage  of 
sunken  cargoes  than  for  offense. 

Congress  appropriated  $200,000  In  1892 
to  enable  the  Navy  Department  to  build 
and  test  a  suomarine.  The  plans  of  J.  P. 
Holland  were  accepted,  and  the  tenth  Im- 
provement on  this  type  was  ordered  in 
1900.  It  is  fitted  with  three  torpedo 
tubes,  carries  the  largest  Whitehead  tor- 
pedoes, and  makes  eight  to  nine  knots 
speed.  Eight  of  these  boats  were  put  in 
commission  In  1903.  Variations  in  the 
types  are  designated  by  letters  (from  A  to 
M)  and  the  number  of  vessels  authorised 
has  reached  fifty-nine.  (See  Navy,  De- 
partment of.)  March  25,  1915,  the  F-4 
was  submerged  In  Honolulu  harbor.  Ha- 
waii, and  her  crew  of  twenty-one 
perished. 
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Sataldles  to  Bailroads: 

DiseuBsed,  4064. 

Information  regarding,  transmitted, 
4958. 
Sabsldles  to  Steamdiips: 
IHscnssed,  4151,  4306,  4938. 
Views  of  Postmaster-General  regard- 
ing, 3561. 
SabBidy.— Derived  from  the  Latin  iufh 
Hdium,  originally  the  troops  stationed  In 
reserve  In  the  third  line  of  battle,  from 
8ub9idere,  to  sit  down.  In  Bnrope,  after 
the  period  of  Its  first  use,  It  meant  a  sum 
of  money  paid  to  an  ally  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  war.  In  England  it  was  a  special 
tax  levied  upon  persons  and  not  upon  prop- 
erty. It  has  now  come  to  mean  money 
paid  by  a  government  to  individuals  or 
companies,  such  as  steamship  or  railway 
In  excess  of  the  value  of  services  rendered 
and  in  aid  of  individual  enterprise.  Rail- 
ways In  the  United  States  have  been  as- 
sisted by  state  and  municipal  subscriptions 
to  their  bonds.  National  aid  to  railways, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  has  been  in  the  form  of  land 
grants.  In  tbe  case  of  the  Pacific  roads, 
in  addition  to  33,000,000  acres  of  land,  tbe 
company  was  granted  a  money  subsidy  of 
more  than  $25,000  a  mile. 

The  first  subsidised  steamships  were 
those  of  the  Cunard  Line,  which  in  1838 
were  allowed  an  annual  subsidy  of  £81,- 
000  by  Great  Britain.  Two  years  later 
agitation  was  begun  In  the  United  States 
to  have  steamship  mail  lines  established  on 
the  subsidv  plan,  and  in  1845  the  Postmas- 
ter-Qeneral  was  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracts for  carrying  foreign  mall  in  steam- 
shlDs  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  In 
1847  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  arrange  for  United 
States  steamships  to  carry  the  mail  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  to  the  West  Indies 
uid  Gulf  ports,  and  from  Panama  up  the 
Pacific  coast.  Bv  1852  the  Government 
was  paying  $2,000,000  a  year  for  foreign 
mail  service,  but  Congress  soon  after  put 
an  end  to  all  mail  subsidies.  An  act  of 
March  8,  1891,  directed  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  pay  $4  a  mile  run  for  first-class 
vessels  for  carrying  foreign  malls  and  in 
consideration  of  their  use  as  auxiliary 
naval  vessels. 

In  1898  Senator  Hanna  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  comprehensive  bill  to  provide 
subsidies  for  all  classes  of  American  ship- 
ping. The  bill  passed  tbe  Senate  In  March, 
1902,  but  failed  to  pass  the  House,  al- 
though several  small  subsidies  have  been 
granted  both  before  and  since  that  date. 
Sabtreasnry  Bystem.— The  subtreasury 
system  of  the  United  States  Is  an  out- 
growth of  the  panic  of  1837.  In  his  spe- 
cial session  message  to  Congress  that  year 
President  Van  Buren  strongly  recommended 
such  a  system  (1541).  Silas  Wright,  of 
New  York,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. It  prohibited  Government 
agents  from  receiving  anything  but  gold 
and  silver.  In  1840  the  bill  became  a  law 
and  subtreasuries  were  established  at  New 
York,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  St.  Louis, 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  the  branch 
mhit  at  New  Orleans  having  been  also 
made  places  of  deposit.  The  law  was  re- 
pealed in  1841.  and  reenacted  in  1846.  The 
subtreasury  at  Charleston  has  been  sus- 
pended, but  subtreasuries  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cindn- 
sstl,  and  San  Francisco. 


Sabtreasnry  System: 

Condemnation  of,  referred  to,  1898. 

Discussed  by  President — 
Taylor,  2556. 
Tyler,  1898,  2060. 
Van  Buren,  1541,  1596,  1706,  1751, 
1757,  1827. 

Modifications  in,  reeommended,  2556. 
Sudan.  The  Sudan  extends  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  22*  N.  lati- 
tude, to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  2**  19'  N.  latitude,  and  reaches 
from  the  French  Sahara  about  18*  15'  B. 
(at  22*  N.)  to  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Eritrea  in  38*  SO'  E.  (at  18*  N.).  The 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  ap- 
proximately 1.400  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  1,200  miles.  The  northern  boundary 
Is  the  twenty-second  parallel  of  North  lati- 
tude; on  the  east  He  the  Red  Sea,  Eritrea 
and  Abyssinia;  on  the  south  lie  the  Brit- 
ish Protectorate  of  Uganda  and  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  and  on  the  west  the  French 
Congo. 

Physical  Features. —ftht  greater  portion 
of  the  region  consists  of  the  Nubian  Des- 
ert on  the  east  and  the  Libyan  Desert  on 
the  west,  divided  by  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile,  which  is  nowhere  of  great  width. 

The  Nile  basin  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
1,100,000  square  miles,  and  while  part  of 
the  basin  lies  in  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea,  its 
course  from  the  Central  African  Lakes  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  within  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Uganda  and  Central  Africa, 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  and  Egyptian  do- 
minions. 

From  the  Rlpon  Falls  (on  the  nortberoy 
shore  of  Victoria  Nyansa)  to  Rosetta  (on 
the  Mediterranean)  tbe  length  of  the  wa- 
terway is  stated  to  be  3,475  miles.  Be- 
tween Khartoum  and  Wadi  Haifa  occur 
five  of  the  six  Cataracts,  the  remaining 
(first)  cataract  being  in  Egypt  at  Assuan. 

The  western  banks  of  the  White  Nile 
and  the  interior  of  Kordofan  Province  aflTord 
pasturage  to  countless  herds  of  excellent 
cattle,  and  the  gum  forests  of  the  latter 
province  provide  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports of  the  Sudan. 

Area  and  Popttlatiofi.— Area  984,520  Eng- 
lish square  miles.  Estimated  population 
3,000.000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  are  partly  Arabs,  partly 
Negroes,  and  partly  Nubians  of  mixed  Arab- 
Negro  blood,  with  a  small  foreign  element, 
including  Europeans. 

Oovemment. — ^The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Is  administered  by  a  Governor-General, 
aided,  since  1910,  by  a  Council  nominated 
from  among  the  Officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Sudan  does  not  fall  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  of  Egypt, 
and  has  its  own  Civil  and  Criminal  Codes, 
based  on  those  of  India  and  Egypt. 

Saes  CanaL — The  idea  of  connecting  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  dates  back 
into  remote  Egyptian  history  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
Era.  During  the  reign  of  Seti  I  and 
Rameses  II  a  canal  was  dug  from  the  Nile 
to  Lake  Timseh  and  thence  to  the  Red  Sea. 
This  became  choked  up  with  sand  and  a 
new  canal  was  begun  by  Necho,  a  son  of 
Psammetichus  I,  about  600  B.  C.  and  com- 

{>leted  by  Darius  Hystaspls  a  hundred  years 
ater.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Bra 
the  canal  was  no  longer  navigable,  but  was 
probably  restored  under  Trajan.  After 
again  becoming  impassable  the  canal  was  re- 
stored during  the  seventh  century  by  Amru, 
the    Mohammedan    conqueror    of    Egypt 
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Saei  Oaaal— CofiMmted. 
Wben  Napoleon  Invaded  Bgypt  In  1798-99, 
he  ordered  aurreys  made  for  a  canal,  but 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  country  before  Its 
completion.  An  International  commission 
made  preliminary  surveys  for  a  canal  in 
1846,  but  one  of  the  engineers  recommended 
a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  and  this  was 
built  by  British  caplUl  In  1858. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand  De 
Lesseps  plans  for  a  canal  were  drawn  In 
1856  and  submitted  to  an  international 
commission.  A  concession  was  obtained 
from  Said  Pasha,  ELhedlve  of  Egypt,  and  De 
Lesseps  organised  a  stock  company  with 
£8,000,000  capital  to  build  the  canal.  Work 
was  begun  April  25,  1850.  and  the  canal 
was  opened  to  traflic  Nov.  17.  1869,  the  en- 
tire cost  amounting  to  £16,632,953— about 
$80,000,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
cession the  Khedive  received  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  stock  Issued.  Becoming 
financially  embarrassed  In  1876,  he  sold  his 
shares  to  the  British  government  for  S20,- 
400,000.  This  interest  Is  now  valued  at 
something  like  $170,000,000,  and  yields  a 
revenue  of  some  $5,000,000. 

The  lencth  of  the  canal  from  Port  Said 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  Port  Tewfik  on  the 
Gulf  of  Sues  Is  elghtv-seven  statute  miles — 
sixty-slz  actual  canal  and  twenty-one  miles 
of  lakea  The  original  width  was  150  to 
800  feet  at  the  water  level,  seventy-two  feet 
at  the  bottom,  and  twenty-six  feet  deep. 
Successive  enlargements  have  increased  the 
depth  to  thirty-six  feet  and  the  width  to 
from  218  to  262  feet,  permitting  the  passage 
of  15,000-ton  vessels.  The  net  tonnage  of 
the  canal  during  the  first  year  of  Its  opera- 
tion was  6,576.  When  the  practicability  of 
the  Sues  route  to  India  became  known  the 
tonnage  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  till 
In  1911  It  reached  18,324.794.  more  than 
11,000,000  of  which  was  British.  The  toll 
rates  are  $1.26  per  ton. 
Suffrage.— The  privilege  of  participating  In 
the  government  of  a  state  or  nation  by 
voting  at  an  election  of  ofllcers  or  on  a 
change  In  the  fundamental  law.  Suffrage 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  exercised  by  such  electors  In  each  state 
as  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
elector  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature  (15).  The  Constitution 
does  not  guarantee  the  suffrage  to  any  clti- 
sen,  but  by '  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  the  states  are  forbidden  to 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
United  States  dtlsens  or  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  age  of  twenty-one  Is  universally 
fixed  upon  as  that  when  suffrage  may  be 
exercised. 

In  some  states  ability  to  read  and  write 
Is  required,  in  some  a  small  property  qualifi- 
cation or  tax  is  imposed,  while  In  others 
aliens  who  have  declared  their  Intention 
to  become  dtlsens  are  allowed  to  vote. 
Until  the  present  century  suffrage  was 
greatly  restricted  In  America.  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Haven  Colonies  for  a  long 
time  allowed  none  but  church  members  to 
vote.  There  have  been  periods  In  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  all  the  Colonies  when  only 
freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote.  When 
the  states  in  the  Federal  Union  first  framed 
their  constitutions  some  of  them  retained 
the  church-membership  qualification,  while 
others  permitted  suffrage  to  freeholders 
only.  In  1798  Georgia  abolished  the  prop- 
erty qualification,  and  was  followed  by 
Maryland  In  1801,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  in  1821,  Delaware  in  1831.  New  Jer- 
sey in  1844,  Connecticut  In  1845,  Virginia 
in  1850,  North  CftroHnn  In  1854.  South  Caro- 
lina In  1865,  and  Rhode  Island,  except  In 


municipal  elections*  In  1888.  The  new 
states  nave  mostly  provided  for  manhood 
suffrage  from  the  first.  Several  of  the 
southern  states  have  adopted  methods,  vary- 
ing from  each  other*  but  all  with  the  sin- 
J:le  expressed  purpose  of  excluding  neigroes 
rom  the  franchise  and  yet  avoiding  the 
constitutional  consequences  of  discriminat- 
ing "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

In  four  states  women  possess  suflFrage 
on  equal  terms  with  men,  namely.  In  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  In  Kan- 
sas women  can  vote  in  school  and  municipal 
elections.  Women  possess  school  suffrage  In 
seventeen  states;  namely.  In  Ariaona,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  washing- 
ton,  and  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to  school 
suffrage  Montana  and  Iowa  permit  women 
to  vote  upon  the  issuance  of  municipal 
bonds;  while  Louisiana  gives  to  women 
tax-payers  the  right  to  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  A  modified  and  restricted  form  of 
suffrage  is  also  granted  in  Kentucky  and 
Texas,  so  that  women  have  either  full  or 
partial  franchise  in  twenty-seven  states  of 
the  Union.     (See  also  Woman  Suffrage.) 

Snflteii,  The,  French  seamen  on,  acci- 
dentally killed  by  salute  from  the 
United  States,  1273; 
Sugar.— The  term  sugar,  strictly  applied, 
means  cane  sugar,  which  Is  manufactured 
from  sugar  cane,  sugar  beats,  maple  sap 
and  sorahum.  Up  to  about  1840  most  of 
the  world's  sugar  was  manufactured  from 
sugar  cane.  This  plant  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  India  and  to  have  been 
introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  way 
of  China.  It  was  Introduced  into  Santo 
Domingo  soon  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, and  from  there  spread  to  Cuba  and 
was  carried  to  Louisiana  by  the  Jesuits 
In  1751.  Manufacture  in  the  United  States 
began  in  New  Orleans  in  1794. 

Cane  sugar  was  discovered  In  the  beet 
root  by  Andreas  Sigismund,  Marggraf  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  in  1747,  and 
its  extraction  was  developed  by  both 
French  and  Germans.  Experiments  in  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
were  t>einin  in  Philadelphia  in  1830  but 
failed.  Successive  failures  are  reported  up 
to  1880,  when  the  industry  seems  to  have 
been  firmly  established. 

The  Census  of  1910  reported  233  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  with  a  capital  of  $153,167,000,  em- 
ploying 15,658  persons,  paying  In  wages 
and  salaries  $9,876,000.  converting  |247,- 
683,000  worth  of  raw  material  into  fin- 
ished products  valued  at  $279,249,000. 
The  world's  production  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar  from  1900  to  1914  In  Bngllsh 
tons  was  reported  by  WlUett  ft  Gray  of 
New  York  as  follows: 
Years  Cane  Beet  Total 

1900 8,066,294     5,690.992       8,647,286 

1901....    8,646.059     6,066,939       9,712,998 

1902 4.079.742     6,918,504     10,993.346 

1903 4.163.941     5,756.720       9.920.661 

1904 4,234,203     6,069,468     10.323,631 

1906 4,594,782  4,918.480   9,513.262 

1906....  6.731,166  7,216,060  13,947.225 
1907....  7.329.317  7,143,818  14,473,136 

1908 6.917,663  7,002,474  13,920,137 

1909....  7,626,639  6,927,875  14.653.614 

1910 8,327,069  6.597,606  14,914,675 

1911 8,422.447  8,560,346  16.982,793 

1912 9.066,030  6,820,266  16,886,296 

1913 9,215,637  8,966,127  18.180,764 

1914....    9,865,016    8,90^,470     18,773,486 
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Soffar.    (See  also  Beet  Sugar.) 
Manufacture  of — 

Eneouragement   of,   reeommended, 

4578. 
From  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  dis- 
enssed,  5383. 
Manufacture    of    milk,    in    Switzer- 
land, referred  to  4979. 
Placed  on  free  list,  discussed,  5626. 
Probable   retaliatory   action  of  for- 
eign governments  for  proposed  im- 
position of  duty  on,  5910. 
Protest  of  Germany  to  discriminat- 
ing duty  on,  recommendations  re- 
garding, 5957. 
Supervision   provided  by  tariff  law 
for  domestic  production  of,  trans- 
fer of,  to  Agricultural  Department, 
recommended,  5554. 
Sogar-Beet  Ooltore,  4534,  5554,  6347. 
Sugar  Bounty: 

Discussed,  5875,  5964. 
Payment  of  appropriation  for,  con- 
tained in  sundry  civil  bill,  referred 
to,  6095. 
Suits  Against  Ooveznment,  act  regard- 
ing bringing  of,  vetoed,  5682. 
Sony's  HiU  Park.     (See  Parks,  Na- 
tional.) 
Sumatra*  attack  on  American  vessels 
by  pirates  on  coast  of,  1114,  1159. 
Instructions    to    commander    of   the 
Potomac,  regarding,  1138. 
Ctampter,  The,  arrest  of  part  of  crew 

of  at  Morocco,  referred  to,  3345. 
Sonday  Laws.    (See  Blue  Laws.) 
Sapezlntendent  of  Finances.    (See  Fi- 
nances, Superintendent  of.) 
Sapexjntendent  of  immigration,  report 

of,  discussed,  5877. 
Superior,  Lake.    (See  Lake  Superior.) 
Sappliesy  Pnblle: 

Distribution  of,  referred  to,  141. 
Officer  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of,  141. 
Sopremo  Oonrt.    (See  Court,  Supreme.) 
Snpremo  Ckrart  Jnstlcas.    (See  also  Ju- 
diciary.) 
Salaries  of,  increase  in,  3996. 
Should  be  exempted  from  other  du- 
ties, 830. 
Sapremo   Court  Beports.— The   opinions 
and   decisions  of   the   Supreme   Court   are 
recorded  In  214  volnmes,  inclndlng  the  cases 
decided  up  to  October.  1908.     They  com- 
prise  its   work   from    its   first    session    in 
1790  to  the  present  time.    They  begin  with 
the   volume    numbered    2    Dallas    and    in- 
clude 3   volumes  by  Dallas,   coverinff  the 
period  between  1790  and  1800;  9  volumes 
byCranch,    1800   to    1816;    Wheaton,    12 
volumes,  1816  to  1827;  Peters.  16  volumes. 
1828  to  1842;  Howard.  24  volumes,   1848 
to  1860;  Black,  2  volumes.  1861  to  1862; 
Wallace,    23    volumes,    1863   to    1875.     Up 


to  that  date  the  reports  had  reached  89 
volumes  by  the  different  compilers.  Since 
1876  the  reports  have  been  styled  90  U. 
8.,  91  U.  S.,  etc. ;  90  U.  8.  was  reported 
by  Wallace;  91  to  107  U.  S.  was  reported 
by  William  J.  Otto,  from  1875  to  1882; 
108  to  186  U.  S.,  between  1882  and  1902, 
by  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  and  the  remainder 
by  Charles  Henry  Butler.  (See  Dallas,  in 
Biographic  Index.) 

8iirgeon-0«n6ral  of  Army: 
Building     for     library     of,     recom- 
mended, 4657,  4833. 
Ordered  to  accompany  ez-President 
Jackson  home,  1540. 
Surplus  Revenue,   IMstribution  of.—io 
his  annual  message  of  Dec.  1,  1834  (page 
1816),  President  Jackson  announced  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt.    The  com- 
promise tariff  measure  of   1832,   while   it 
made   some   reduction  in  the   revenue   de- 
rived from  import  duties,  produced  a  sur- 
?ilus  in  the  Treasury.     Jacason  advocated 
he  distribution  of  this  surplus  among  the 
states  rather  than  the  appropriation  of  it 
to  other  purposes.    A  bill  providing  for  such 
disposition  of  the  surplus  was  attached  to 
the    bill    regulating    public    deposits    and 

Eassed  by  Congress  In  1836.  under  this 
iw  ail  the  money  In  excess  of  $6,000,000 
In  the  Treasury.  Jan.  1,  1837,  was  to  be 
deposited  with  the  state  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  in  four  Installments.  The  states 
were  required  to  give  certificates  of  depos- 
it payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  demand.  None  of  the  banks  selected 
by  the  Government  as  the  custodians  of 
public  funds  was  under  any  kind  of  offi- 
cial supervision  by  the  states  which  char- 
tered tnem  or  by  the  Oeneral  Government. 
The  sum  to  be  divided  was  ^37,468,859. 
Three  installments  of  the  money  were  paid 
to  all  the  states  except  the  few  that  had 
refused  to  accept  it  on  the  conditlens  im- 
posed. The  return  of  these  loans  of  the 
states  has  never  been  demanded. 

Surplus  Beyenue   In   Treasury.     (See 

Treasury.) 
8arveyor8»  Public,  punishment  of  per- 
sons interrupting  in  performance  of 
the  trusts  confided  to  them,  referred 
to  and  recommendation  for  penalty 
for  the  same,  1042. 
Sorveys,    control    and    supervision    of 
geographical     and     geological,     dis- 
cussed, 4218.     (See  also  the  several 
surveys.) 
Susan  Loud,  Tlie,  seizure  of,  by  Span- 
ish or  Cuban  authorities  referred 
to,  2679. 
Claims  arising  out  of,   referred   to, 
2721,  2900. 
Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  proclamation 
granting  privileges  of  other  ports  to, 
2859. 
Susquehanna,  The,  repair  of,  referred 

to,  2764. 
Susquehanna  Ckmipany. — An  organisation, 
composed  mostly  of  Connecticut  farmers, 
formed  in  1754  for  the  purpose  of  colonis- 
ing the  Wyoming  country.  This  was  the 
name  given  to  a  strip  of  land  bought  by 
Connecticut  from  the  Plymouth  Company 
In  1681.  Under  the  charter  granted  by 
James   I.    to   the    Plymouth    Company    in 
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Susquehanna  Ckmipany— Cof»<iii«0(i. 

1620,  their  territory  extended  from  the  At- 
laDtic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  lat.  40"^  to 
46^  north.  The  grant  of  Charies  II.  to 
William  Penn  extended  to  42**  north,  thus 
overlapping  the  Plymouth  grant  to  more 
than  the  extent  of  the  territory  sold  to 
Connecticut,  which  extended  to  41^  south. 
In  1754  the  Susquehanna  Company  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
securing  the  right  to  settlement  upon  their 
purchase.  Charles  II.  confirmed  the  sale  to 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,  though  dis- 
puting 'the  sale,  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
a  settlement.  The  first  settlers  In  the 
disputed  territory  were  driven  off  by  the 
Indians  In  1768.  In  1769  some  forty  more 
settlers  arrived  in  the  Wyoming  region  and 
were  arrested  by  Pennsylvania  ofllcials. 
For  the  next  six  years  a  sort  of  civil  war- 
fare was  kept  up  between  the  settlers  of  the 
disputed  tract,  and  only  suspended  during 
the  Revolution,  after  which  the  dispute  was 
arranged  between  the  states  and  tne  titles 
to  the  land  confirmed.  (See  also  Wyoming 
Controversy.) 

Busquebaima,    or    Cenestoga    Tnifianii. 

(See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Batro  Tunnel,  referred  \o,  4148. 
Swamp  Lands.     (See  Lands,  Swamp.) 
Swanton,    Vt.,   proclamation   granting 

privileges  of  other  ports  to,  2859. 

Sweden.— Sweden  occnpies  the  eastern 
and  greater  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  of  northern  Europe,  and  lies 
between  69"  3'  21"-66'  20'  18"  N.  laUtude 
and  11"  6'  19''-24''  9'  11"  E.  longitude, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  close  on  1,000 
English  miles  and  a  greatest  breadth  of 
about  250  English  miles.  The  kingdom  Is 
bounded  on  tne  northeast  by  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland,  on  the  east  by  the  Onlf 
of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  south- 
west by  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerrack,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Kingdom  of  Norway. 
The  coast  Is  fringed  with  an  Island  fence 
(skargard),  the  largest  islands  of  the  west 
coast  being  Orust  and  T16rn.  while  Oland 
(510  square  miles)  and  Gotland  (1,220 
square  miles)  lie  off  the  southeast  coast,  in 
the  isaltic   Sea. 

Physical  Features. — The  main  Scandi- 
navian range,  known  as  the  KOlen  (keel), 
forms  a  natural  boundary  between  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  the  northwestern  bound- 
ary to  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  the  great- 
est elevations  being  in  the  extreme  north. 
Central  Sweden  consists  principally  of  fer- 
tile and  wooded  plains,  and  Includes  the 
four  great  lakes  of  Hj&lmaren,  M&laren. 
V&nern  and  V&ttern.  In  the  extreme  south 
are  the  plains  of  Skane,  consisting  of  ricli 
meadow  land  and  occasional  woods  of  beech. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  north  are  the 
Tome,  Kalix,  Stora  and  Lllla  Lule  (on 
which  Is  the  famous  cataract,  the  Har- 
sprang),  the  Plte,  Skellefte.  Ume  and  Vln- 
del.  Angerman,  Indal  and  Ljusnan.  In 
the  southern  portion  are  the  Dal  and  Klar, 
while  the  short  G5ta  contains  the  cele- 
brated falls  of  Trollhilttan.  The  surface  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Sweden  occupies 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
Kingdom. 

About  one-seventh  of  the  Kingdom  lies 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  the  country 
receives  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
the  western  mountain  barrier,  and  the  pe- 
ninsula, as  a  whole,  is  warmed  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Drift.  Compensation  for  the  shortness 
of  the  northern  summer  is  afforded  by  at- 
mospheric refraction,   which  increases  the 


time  of  sunshine  and  light,  but  from  Octo- 
ber or  November  to  May  or  June  navigation 
is  impeded,  and  from  December  to  April 
the  coasts  are  ice-bound. 

History — In  1319  the  Kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  united  under  one 
sovereign,  but  in  1307  the  League  of  Kalmar 
formed  tripartite  kingdom  under  the  hegem- 
ony of  Denmark.  Sweden  broke  from  the 
League  in  1523.  and  in  1814  the  crown  of 
Norway  was  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Sweden. 
In  1905  the  King  of  Sweden  renounced  the 
crown  of  Norway. 

Oovcmment. — The  Government  is  that  of 
a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  In  the  male 
line  (by  primogeniture)  of  the  House  of 
Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who 
was  elected  to  the  succession  by  the  Riks- 
dag on  Aug.  21.  1810,  and  ascended  the 
throne  on  Feb.  5,  1818.  The  constitution 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  June 
6.  1809.  which  declares  the  king  to  be  irre- 
sponsible, invests  in  him  the  executive  au- 
thority, and  confers  Initiation  and  veto  of 
legislation.  Ruler:  Gustav  V..  King  of 
Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals; 
born  June  16.  1858 ;  succeeded  December 
8.  1907. 

The  Riksdag  consists  of  two  elective 
Chambers,  of  which  the  First  Chamber  con- 
tains 150  members  elected  by  the  Lands- 
ting,  or  Councils  of  the  L&n  (prefectures), 
on  a  population  basISi  and  with  eligibility 
confined  to  those  of  Swedish  birth,  aged 
thirty-tive  years,  who  possess  real  property 
valued  at  50.000  kronor,  or  annual  taxed  in- 
comes exceeding  3,000  kronor.  The  Second 
Chamber  consists  of  230  members,  and  ai-e 
elected  for  a  maximum  of  three  years  by 
universal  manhood  suffrage. 

The  country  is  divided  into  121  Judicial 
districts,  each  with  a  court  of  first  In- 
stance, consisting  of  a  Judge  and  twelve 
unpaid  Jurymen,  elected  by  the  Inhabitants. 
There  are  High  Courts  at  Stockholm,  Jon- 
kdping  and  Kristlanstad.  and  a  Supreme 
Court  at  the  capital. 

For  the  army  and  navy  see  Armies  of 
the  World  and  Navies  of  the  World. 

Potmlation. — The  country  is  divided  into 
twentv-flve  prefectures,  having  a  total  area 
of  169.532  square  miles.     The  Swedish  peo- 

f>le  are  Scandinavians,  but  the  population 
ncludes.  in  the  north,  about  20.000  Finns 
and  7,000  Lapps.  More  than  99  per  cent 
of  the  people  belong  to  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran Church. 

Education. — Primary    education    is    com- 

i>ulsory  and  free,  and  Is  maintained  by 
ocal  taxation  with  State  grants.  Illiteracy 
is  very  rare,  and  good  attendances  at  the 
schools  are  secured.  In  1911  there  were 
15,200  primary  schools,  with  792,000  pupils. 
There  are  Special  schools  for  technical  in- 
struction and  navigation,  and  Universities 
at  TTppsaia  (2,30(J  students)  and  Lund 
1.250  students),  as  well  as  State  and  pri- 
vate faculties  at  Stockholm  and  G5teborg. 
Production  and  Industry. — The  common 
cereals  and  potatoes  and  fruits  are  grown 
and  the  live  stock  includes  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  reindeer,  goats  and  fowls.  The 
forests  cover  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  kingdom,  and  consist  of  pine,  birch  and 
fir,  producing  timber,  wood  pulp,  pitch,  tar 
and  fuel,  in  1911  nearly  l2Xi06  persons 
were  employed  In  the  various  timber,  wood 
work  and  wood  pulp  industries,  the  com- 
bined output  being  valued  at  close  on  331.- 
000.000  kronor. 

The  kingdom  is  rich  In  minerals,  includ- 
ing iron  of  excellent  quality  (Dannemora 
iron  being  converted  into  the  finest  steel)  ; 
gold  and  silver  In  small  quantities;  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  xinc.  cobalt,  alum,  solphnr, 
porphyry  and  marble. 
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Swedeu— OofiKmied. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  in  connection 
with  tlie  proauctlon  of  ttie  forests  and 
mines,  there  are  flour  and  sugar  mills,  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  tanneries  and  shoe  fac- 
tcrles.  cotton  and  wool  spinning  and  weav- 
ing establishments.  The  industrial  output 
Is  considerable,  and  may  be  valued  at  close 
on  220.000,000  kronor  annually. 

Bailwayt,  Etc—At  the  end  of  1912  there 
were  14,300  kilometers  of  railway  open,  of 
which  4,700  kilometers  were  the  property 
of  the  SUte.  There  were  3,837  post- 
offices  in  1912  and  6.600  miles  of  telegraph 
line  (exclusiye  of  railway  telegraph  llnesi. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  of  Sweden  in  1911 
consisted  of  969  steam  Teasels  of  852,620 
tons,  and  471  sailing  vessels  of  118,138  tons. 

l^inancea, — The  annual  average  expendi- 
ture for  six  years  ending  1914  was  243,- 
822,600  kronor,  and  the  revenues  for  the 
same  time  averaged  244.489.000  kronor. 
The  national  debt  was  stated  Jan.  1,  1913, 
aft  602.000,000  kronor.  Of  this  total  almost 
the  whole  was  raised  for  and  expended  in 
the  construction  of  railways,  which  produced 
a  net  revenue  in  1912  (after  providing  for 
working  expenses,  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion) of  20,295,000  kronor.  The  unit  of 
value,  the  krona,  is  equivalent  to  $0.26,8  in 
United  States  money. 

Cities. — Capital,  Stockholm  ;  population 
(1912)  360,955.  In  addition  to  the  capital, 
there  were  (1912)  twenty-nine  towns  with 
a   population  exceeding  10.000. 

Tr€Ule  with  the  United  States. — ^The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  from 
the   United   States  for  the  year  1913  was 

f  12.104,366,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $11,- 
74.419    were   sent    thither — ^a    balance   of 
f  929,947  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway    (see  also  Ber- 
gen): 

Claiins  of,  against  United  States,  re- 
ferred to,  1172. 

Claims  of  United  States  against,  867, 
1109. 
Payment  of,  867,  1112. 

Commercial  relations  with,  820. 

Consul    of,    to    United    States,    exe- 
quatur to,  revoked,  3626. 
Bevocation   annulled,  3630. 

Ericsson,  John,  restoration  of  remains 
of,  to  Sweden  discussed,  5547. 

Famine  in,  referred  to,  3799. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  3114.  5871. 

Gothenburg  system  or  regulating 
liquor  traffic  in,  report  on,  trans- 
mitted, 5785. 

Interference  with  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Admiral  P. 
Tordenskiold,  The.) 

Minister  of  United  States  to— 
Nomination  of,  318. 
Transfer   of,   to   Bogota,   referred 
to,  3665. 

Missionaries  of  Sweden,  murder  of, 
in  China  diseussed,  5868. 

Naturalization  treaty  with,  4033, 
4142. 

Postal  convention  with,  4203. 

Treaty  with,  transmitted  and  dis- 
cussed, 566,  919,  959,  962,  3114, 
6871. 


Commissioner    to   negotiate,    nom- 
inated, 254. 
Vessels  of,  claims  of,  for  reduction 

in  tonnage  dues,  5494,  5621. 
Vessels  of  Norway — 

Discriminating  duties  on  suspend- 
ed by  proclamation,  665. 
Interfered  with  by  United  States. 
(See    Admiral    P.    Tordenskiold, 
The.) 
Beciprocal    rights    for,    requested, 
671,  707. 
Vessels  of  United  States  seized  or 
interfered  with  by.     (See  Claims 
against.) 
Vice-Consul    of,    to    United    States, 
exequatur  of,  revoked,  3627. 
Bevocation  annulled,  3630. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Treaties  with. — 
The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1783 
expired  in  1796  by  Its  own  limitatlona. 
Some  of  its  sections  were  reTlved  by  the 
treaty  of  1816,  which,  In  turn,  expired  by 
Its  own  limitations  in  1826,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gatlon  of  1827.  By  it  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  trade  was  accorded  to  both 
nations,  and  for  the  ships  of  the  island 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  included. 
Equable  imposition  of  charges,  tolls,  dues, 
and  imposts  was  secured  for  the  vessels 
of  both  nations ;  Imports  were  to  be  taxed 
without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
carrying  vessel ;  and  the  coastwise  trade 
was  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  consular  office  was  created  and  pro- 
vided for  as  in  consular  conventions.  Hu- 
mane proTisions  were  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  shipwrecked  and  for  ships  In  dis- 
tress. A  naturalisation  convention  was 
concluded  in  1869.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
Swedish  government  agreed  to  continue  in 
force  and  abide  by  all  treaties  with  the 
United  States.  (For  the  extradition  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1893,  see  Extradition 
Treaties.) 

Swift    ft    Oo.,    vessels    purchased    for 
Peru  by,  from  United  States  de- 
tained, 3831. 
Swin-&-mi8]i     Indians.      (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Swine    Prodncts.     (See    Animals    and 

Animal  Products.) 
Swiss  Confederation.  (See  Switzer- 
land.) 
Switzerland.— The  Federated  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  lie  in  Central  Europe  between 
46«  49'  2''-47»  48'  32"  N.  latitude  and  B" 
57'  26''-10''  29'  40"  E.  longitude,  and  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Em- 
pire, on  the  east  by  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  on 
the  south  by  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  French  Republic.  The  area 
is  given  as  15^950  square  miles. 

Physical  Features. — Switzerland  Is  the 
most  mountainous  country  In  Europe,  hav- 
ing the  Alps,  covered  with  perenniaT  snow 
and  glaciers,  and  rising  from  5.000  to  15.- 
217  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  along 
the  southern  and  eastern  frontiers,  and 
throughout  the  chief  part  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Jura  Mountains  in  the  northwest. 
The  main  chain  of  the  Alps  occupies  the 
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whole  of  tonthern  Swltserland.  the  htgheit 

peaks  being  the  DofoanpltBe  of  Monte  Rosa 


(15,217  feet  J.  the  Don  of  the  Mischabel 
range  (14.942  feet),  and  the  Plnsteraar- 
horn  of  Bernese  Oberland  (14»026  feet). 
The  highest  summit  of  Earope  (Mont 
Blanc,  16,78^  feet)  U  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
across  the  French  frontier.  The  Jura 
Mountains  rise  between  the  yallejs  of  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone  and  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier between  France  and  Swltserland.  the 
highest  peaks  being  Mont  Tendre  (6,512 
feet)  and  the  Ddle  (5,505  feet) ;  while  the 
highest  TOak  of  the  range.  (5r6t  de  la 
Nelge  (5.653  feet),  like  that  of  the  Alps, 
la  in 'French  territory. 

Three  great  rivers  rise  In  the  mountains 
of  Swltaerland,  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Aar, 
while  the  Thur  is  a  Swiss  tributary  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Lakes  of  Swltaerland  Include 
Oeneva  (225  square  milesj  In  the  south- 
west, and  Constance  (208  square  miles) 
in  the  northeast,  neither  of  which  is  wholly 
Swiss;  while  NeuchAtel  (08  square  miles) 
is  entirely  within  Swiss  territory;  Mag- 
glore  is  partly  Italian ;  Lucerne  and  Zurldi 
are  entirely  Swiss ;  Lugano  is  mainly  Swiss ; 
Thun  and  Bienne  lie  wholly  within  the 
Canton  of  Berne ;  Zug  lies  in  three  of  the 
northern  cantons ;  Brlens,  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne;  Morat  lies  in  the  Cantons  of  Fri- 
bourg  and  Vaud ;  Wallensee  Is  in  St.  Gall 
and  Qlarup :  ana  Sempach  in  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne. 

Hiatory.— The  Swiss  Confederation  is  a 
collection  of  free  States  drawn  together  for 
mutual  protection  and  for  the  preservation 
of  their  independence.  The  States  so  com- 
bined were  at  one  time  part  of  Germany, 
Italy  or  Burgundy,  and  have  been  in  alli- 
ance since  the  thirteenth  century:  and  to 
that  alliance  other  States  have  been  at- 
tracted, in  1291  the  league  consisted  of 
the  present  Cantons  of  ^hwys,  Url  and 
Unterwalden,  to  which  five  others  were 
Joined  between  1332  and  1353.  To  these 
eight  Cantons  five  more  were  added  from 
1481-1513,  six  in  1808,  and  three  in  1816, 
in  which  year  the  perpetual  neutrality  and 
inviolability  of  Swltaerland  were  guaran- 
teed by  Austria-Hungary,  the  United  King- 
dom, Portugal,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  a 
Federal  Pact  was  drawn  up  at  Zurich  and 
confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  This 
Pact  formed  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution until  1848,  when  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Swiss 
people,  and  of  the  Cantons  and  demi-Can- 
tons.  and  in  the  same  manner,  on  May  29, 
1874,  the  present  constitution  was  ratified, 
since  which  date  there  have  been   fifteen 

Cirtial  revisions  of  the  constitution,  siml- 
rly  ratified.  _ 

BthnographiL — ^The  people  of  Swltaerland, 
numberiujg  8,768,283,  comprise  four  nation- 
alities, distinguished  by  their  language  into 
German,  71  per  cent ;  French,  21  per  cent ; 
Italian,  6  per  cent;  and  Ronmashe  (in 
the  Grlsons),  2  per  cent. 

Government, — Under  the  Constitution  the 
Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  exter- 
nal affairs,  and  regulates  the  army,  postal 
and  telegraph  systems,  the  mint  and  paper 
currency  and  the  systems  of  weighta  and 
measures,  while  it  provides  for  a  national 
revenue,  regulates  the  tariff,  and  has  power 
to  lealslate  in  matters  of  sanitation,  dtl- 
lenship,  civil  and  penal  law,  copyright, 
bankruptcy,  patenta,  universities  and  cer- 
tain public  works,  such  as  the  forest  serv- 
ice, waterways  and  railways.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  entrusted  to  a  Federal 
Assembly  of  two  chambers  which  elects  a 
Federal  Council  as  an  executive  authority. 
The  Federal  Assembly  also  elects  for  one 
year  a  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 


•S*  »  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Conn, 
gl.  The  election  takes  place  annually  In 
December  and  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  take  ofiice  on  January  1st.  The 
Vice-President  is  eligible  for  the  office  ot 
President  and  is  generally  elected  in  sue- 
S">on.    President  (Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1914)  : 

M.  MOtta. 

The  Bundesversammlung,  or  Assemblte 
federale,  consista  of  two  houses,  the  Stlln- 
derat  or  Conseil  des  6tats  and  the  NaUo- 
nalrat  or  Conseil  National.  The  St&nderat 
consista  of  forty-four  representatives,  two 
from  each  Canton,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
P'^.V^J*'®  niajorlty  (but  by  the  Cantonal 
legislature  in  sixj  of  the  Cantons.  The 
Naiionalrat  contains  189  members  elected 
by  the  people  of  each  Canton  for  three 
years,  on  a  population  basis  of  one  for 
each  20,000  inhabitants.  Electors  are  all 
adult  male  dtiiens,  and  all  electors  (except 
the  clergy)  are  eligible.  Parliament  meeta 
three  or  four  times  annually  at  the  capital, 
and  legislation  may  proceed  in  either  house, 
while  a  referendum  to  the  electors  may  tie 
secured  by  the  petition  of  30,000  electors 
or  upon  the  request  of  eight  Cantons. 

The  Bundesversammlung  In  common  ses- 
sion of  the  two  houses  elects  the  Federal 
BxecuUve  (the  Bundesrat,  or  Conseil  fe- 
deral), consisting  of  seven  members  elected 
for  three  years.  The  President  of  the  Con- 
federation (Bundesprflsident)  is  chosen  an- 
nually from  amongst  the  seven  members  of 
the  Federal  Council  and  always  holds  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  remaining 
portfolios  being  redistributed  annually 
amongst  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Council. 

^  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  (Bundesge- 
richt,  or  Tribunal  federal)  consista  of 
twenty-four  full  members  (and  nine  substi- 
tutes) elected  for  six  years  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  which 
also  electa  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Tribunal  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Each  of  the  twenty-two  Cantons  (Un- 
terwalden, Appensell  and  BAle  being  sub- 
divided into  sub-Cantons,  making  25  Can- 
ons and  sub-Cantons)  Is  divided  Into  admin- 
istrative districts  under  prefecto  appointed 
by  the  Cantonal  authorities,  or  by  the  peo- 

{ue  of  the  districts,  and  each  canton  has  a 
eglslature.  executive  and  Judiciary.  The 
cantons  are  sovereign  states  (within  the 
restrictions  of  the  Federal  Constitution), 
and  federal  cltlaenshlp  can  only  be  obtained 
by  an  alien  by  means  of  admission  to  one 
of  the  political  communes  and  by  the  con- 
firmation of  such  naturalisation  by  the  Can- 
tonal authorities  and  the  previous  consent 
of  the  Federal  Council.  (For  the  army,  see 
Armies  of  the  World.) 

Education. — ^Education  Is  controlled  by  the 
Cantonal  and  Communal  authorities,  and 
there  Is  no  Federal  organisation.  Primary 
education  Is  free  and  compulsory,  and  il- 
literacy is  rare,  especially  In  the  Protestant 
Cantons.  The  school  age  varies,  but  Is  gen- 
erally from  six  to  fifteen  years.  Special 
schools:  There  is  a  Federal  technical  high 
school  at  Zurich  of  architecture,  civil,  me- 
chanical and  agricultural  engineering,  chem- 
istry, forestry,  mathematics,  phydcs  and 
science,  with  1,833  students  (466  foreign- 
ers)   in   1911 ;  and   at   Lausanne  there  is 


a  Cantonal  school  of  engineering.  There 
are  Universities  at  Bftle  (founded  in  1460), 
Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva.  Fribourg  (Catholic), 
Lausanne,  and  Neuch&tel,  some  of  these 
having  earlier  foundations  as  academies. 
There  Is  also  a  law  school  at  Slon.  The 
matriculated  students  In  1911  numbered 
6,600.  of  whom  2.000  were  women. 

Flnatioe. — The  average  annual  expendi- 
ture for  the  five  years  ending  with  1912 
was  134,066,378  francs,   and  the  revenues 
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for   the   same  yean  ayeraged   184,063,804 

francs. 

Production  and  Induttry. — The  total  area 
of  the  Confederation  Is  estimated  at  9,900,- 
000  Ensrllsh  statute  acres,  of  which  5.682.- 
214  acres  were  coltlvated  (Census  of  1912) 
and  2,232.359  acres  were  woods  and  for- 
ests. All  the  common  cereals  are  produced 
and  the  vineyards  yielded  16,499,174  gal- 
lons of  wine  in  1911.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  pics  are  raised. 

The  area  of  the  forests  exceeds  2,100,000 
acres  (more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of 
the  coon  try),  of  which  two-thirds  are  com- 
munal and  cantonal  property  and  one-third 
in  prlrate  ownership.  In  1910  nearly  2,000,- 
000  cubic  meters  of  timber  were  cut,  and 
the  industry  employed  nearly  20,000  per- 
sons. 

Gold,  silver,  lead.  Iron,  copper  and  coal 
are  found,  but  the  only  Important  indus- 
tries are  asphalt  in  the  Vai  de  Travers  of 
Neuch&tel,  and  the  saline  works  on  the 
Rhine.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs.  Mining  and  quarrying  employed 
13.00)0  persons  In  1910.  Textiles,  watch- 
making, embroidery,  machinery,  chocolate, 
Bhoemaking,  straw-plaiting,  wood-carving, 
and  various  agricultural  factories  for  con- 
densed milk,  cheese  and  soups  and  pre- 
served meats,  in  addition  to  breweries,  and 
distilleries  and  printing  establishments,  em- 
ployed over  250,000  persons  in  1910. 

KQUwayt.— In  1911  there  were  8,154  miles 
of  railway  open  and  working,  carrying  17,- 
500,000  tons  of  goods,  and  98.500,000  pas- 
sengers, the  gross  receipts  being  202,615,- 
000  francs  (1910)  and  the  working  expenses 
136,3S2,Ot/0  francs. 

Cities. — Capital  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. Berne.  Population  (1910)  85.650. 
In  1910  there  were  twenty-four  communes 
with  populations  exceeding  10,000. 

Trade  with  the  United  States.— The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Switzerland  for  the  year  1918 
was  $826,549,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$23,260,180  were  sent  thither — a  balance  of 
$22,433,681  in  favor  of  Swltserland. 

Switserland  (see  also  Berne): 

American  citizens  of  Hebrew  per- 
suasion in^  discriminated  against 
3123. 

Claims  of,  against  United  States, 
5199. 

Consul  of  United  States  in,  charges 
against  character  of,  refuted,  3718. 

Consuls  of  United  States  requested 
by,  to  protect  citizens  of,  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  not  represented, 
4627. 

Convention   with,    1406,   2356,   2414, 
2634,  2723. 
Discussed,  2634,  2723. 

Copyright     privilege     extended     by 
proclamation,  5582. 
Heferred  to,  5625. 

Ploods  in,  referred  to,  3885. 


Fruits,  American,  restrictions  upon 
importation  of,  into,  discussed, 
6331. 

Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  2356. 

Immigration  questions  with,  4520, 
4627,  4715. 

Hilk  sugar  manufactured  in,  re- 
ferred to,  4979. 

Minister  of,  to  United  States,  ele- 
vated to  plenipotentiary  mission, 
4718. 

Naturalization  question  with,  4715, 
6337. 

Postal  convention  with,  3775,  3883, 
4250. 

President  of,  member  of  claims  com- 
mission between  United  States 
and  Chile,   5867. 

Proposition  of,  to  extend  Bed  Cross 
compact  in  Spanish-American  War 
discussed,  6336. 

Treaty  with — 
To  be  negotiated,  4759. 
Transmitted,  2356. 

Swltserlaod,  Treaties  witb.— The  con- 
ventlon  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  ex- 
tradition of  1850  ran  until  1899,  when  no- 
tice was  given  of  intention  to  terminate 
some  of  its  provisions.  Others  were  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  1900.  Those 
which  persist  provide  for  personal  and 
property  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the 
one  country  residing  and  trading  in  the 
country  of  the  other,  with  all  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country.  Freedom  of  conscience  is 
granted  to  all;  the  right  to  hold,  possess, 
acquire,  and  to  alienate  property,  immu- 
nity from  military  service,  and  enforced 
military  contributions,  and  free  and  open 
access  to  courts  of  Justice  are  secured. 

The  taxes  upon  citizens  shall  be  equita- 
ble. Passports  shall  be  supplied  in  order 
to  establish  the  character  and  the  citizen- 
ship of  persons  traveling  between  the  two 
republics.  The  disposal,  acquisition,  and 
Inheritance  of  property  shall  be  free,  easy, 
and  unhindered.  When  an  heir  to  prop- 
erty is  disqualified  from  holding  it  by  rea- 
son of  his  alienage,  the  heir  or  other  suc- 
cessor shall  be  granted  the  time  permitted 
by  the  canton  in  which  the  property  is  sit- 
uated to  dispose  of  the  same.  Consuls 
shall  be  appointed  under  conditions  com- 
mon to  consular  conventions.  (For  terms 
of  the  extradition  treaty  of  1900,  see  Ex- 
tradition Treaties.) 

Arbitration  of  International  differences 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1899  was  agreed  to  bv  treaty 
signed  at  Washington,  Feb.  29,  1908. 

87dne7,  Kew  Sonth  Wales,  interna- 
tional exhibition  in,  discussed,  4519, 
4559,  4625. 
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Tacoma,  WaslL,  act   granting  use  of 
lands  tOy  for  purpose  of  publie  park, 
vetoed,  5282. 
Tacabaya,  American  ministers  assem- 
ble  in,  935.      (See   also   Panama, 

Isthmus  of.) 
Congress  indefinitely  postponed,  951. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  997. 
Taft,  WOliam  H.— 1909-1913. 
Thirty-first  Administration— Repabllcan. 

Fioe-Pretidenf— James  S.  Slierman. 
Secretary  of  State — 

Philander  C.  Knoz. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

Franklin  MacVeagh.  ^ 
Secretary  of  War— 

Henry  Xi.  Stimson. 
Attomey-Qeneral — 

George  W.  Wlckersham 
Postmaater-Qeneral — 

Prank  H.  Hit^^hcock. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

George  Ton  Lengerke  rn^^r. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

Walter  L.  Fisher. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

James   Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  La5of^— 

Charles  NageL 

Platform, — The  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1908  on  which  Judge  Taft  based  nis  t^n- 
dldacy  declared  for  a  downward  reTlsion  of 
the  Dingley  Tariff  Law;  for  statutory 
form  in  injunction  procedure  so  as  to  pro- 
yide  notice  before  the  issuance  of  the  writ ; 
for  Federal  incorporation  of  interstate  com- 
merce corporations;  for  postal  savings 
banks ;  for  the  settling  of  constitutional 
questions  regarding  the  Income  tax ;  for  the 
encouragement  by  mall  subsidies  of  Pacific 
and  South  American  lines :  for  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  stock  and  bond  issues  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Incidental  physical  valuation  of  rail- 
roads :  for  the  legalizing  of  rate  agreements 
when  sanctioned  by  the  Commission ;  for  the 
reorganisation  of  certain  Bureaus  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  and  Anti-trust  Laws  :  and  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Roosevelt  policies  regard- 
ing the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Summarizing  his  purposes.  Judge 
Taft  said :  "The  practical,  constructive  and 
difficult  work,  therefore,  of  those  who  fol- 
low Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  high  level  of  busi- 
ness integrity  and  obedience  to  law  which 
he  has  established  may  be  maintained  and 
departures  from  It  restrained  without  un- 
due interferences  with  legitimate  business." 

Tariff  ReiHaion. — ^The  first  work  to  which 
the  new  administration  addressed  itself  was 
tariff  revision.  Until  Aug.  6,  1909.  Con- 
gress in  special  session  wrestled  with  Its 
intricacies.  The  Payne- Aid rlrti  Bill,  passed 
on  that  date,  was  a  downward  revision, 
though  in  the  President's  estimation  not 
sufficiently  downward,  and  by  its  creation 
of  a  Court  of  Customs  appeals  and  a  Tariff 
Board  was  a  distinctively  progressive  meas- 
ure. The  provision  for  an  income  tax  on 
corporations  with  Its  incidental  assurance 
of  control  and  surveillance  was  the  answer 
to  the  President's  message  of  June  16, 
1900  ipu?e  7889).  The  attacks  oil  the 
mensure  cirew  from  the  President  his  speech 
at  Winona.  Minn,  (page  7393).  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  appeared.  (Se?  Tariff;  In- 
come Tax.) 

Poital  Savinffs  Bank. — ^The  Postal  Sav- 
ings Banks  were  established,  one  in  each 
of  the  forty-eight  States,  on  Jan.  1,  1911, 


under  the  law  passed  June  25,  1910.  The 
success  of  the  plan  has  led  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  recommend  extending  the  system 
to  five  hundred  localities.  (See  Postal  ftsT- 
ings  Banks.) 

Reform  in  Injunction  Procedure. — ^Tbe 
President  urged  upon  Congress  in  his  In- 
augural Address  and  in  his  First  and  Sec- 
ond Annual  Messages  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  would  forbid  the  issuing  of  an  In- 
junction by  any  Federal  Court  without  pre- 
vious notice  and  hearing  of  the  parties  to 
be  enjoined,  unless  in  the  Court's  discretion 
the  requisite  delay  would  result  in  Irrep- 
arable injury  to  the  complainant  (pp.  7378, 
7431,   7524).      (See  Injunctions:   Boycott.) 

Federal  Incorporation. — In  his  MesaajEe  on 
the  anti-trust  law  (page  7449),  the  Presi- 
dent discussed  the  causes  of  the  tendency 
of  modem  business  to  amass  In  ever-grow- 
ing units,  analyzed  the  beneficial  and  bane- 
ful effects  of  such  amalgamation,  defined  di- 
rect and  indirect  restraint  of  trade,  outlined 
the  true  Intent  and  scope  of  the  Sherman 
law  as  affecting  monopolistic  combinations, 
but  not  those  actuated  merely  by  desire 
to  reduce  production  cost,  condemned  the 
Knight  Sugar  Trust  decision,  argued  against 
amending  the  law,  mentioned  the  inquiry 
into  companies  suspected  of  violations  of 
the  law  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  if  funds  became 
available,  and  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  would  provide  Federal  char- 
ters for  interstate  commerce  corporations 
and  assure  governmental  supervision  and 
control.      (See    Interstate    Commerce.) 

The  Income  Taa. — On  the  question  of  the 
income  tax  the  President  In  his  Message  of 
June  16,  1909  (page  7389),  recommended 
that,  though  he  was  convinced  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  tax.  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  contradict  the  Supreme  Court 
by  reenacting  a  law  which  in  the  Pollock 
case  it  had  declared  unconstitutlonsl,  but 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  submit  to  the  States 
an  amendment  to  the  organic  law  express- 
ly conferring  the  requisite  power.  (See 
Amendments ;  Income  Tax  and  Income  Tax 
Cases.) 

Interstate  Commerce  Law. — To  make  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  a  "complete  and 
effective  measure  for  securing  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  and  fairness  of  practices  in 
the  operation  of  Interatate  railroads,  wltli- 
out  undue  preference  to  any  individual  or 
class  over  any  others.'*  adequate  to  "pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  many  of  the  prac- 
tices which  have  given  rise  in  the  past  to 
so  much  public  inconvenience  and  loss,*'  the 
President  on  Jan.  7,  1010  (page  7441).  sent 
to  Congress  a  special  message  in  which  he 
recommended  the  creation  or  a  new  Court, 
to  be  called  the  United  States  Court  of 
Commerce  and  to  have  Jurisdiction  over 
proceedings  brought  by  carriers  to  nullify 
orders  of  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  President  pointed  out  that  car- 
riera  by  injunctions  could  and  did  suspend 
the  commission's  ordera  for  months  and 
even  years,  and  that  few  orders  of  any  con- 
sequence escaped  such  tactics.  By  means 
of  the  new  (jourt  such  proceedings  could 
be  promptly  and  consistently  disposed  of 
by  Judges  deeply  versed  in  the  Intricacies 
of  the  subject.  Its  decisions  were  to  be 
final  excepting  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  even  if  It  appealed  from  the 
order  could  not  be  stayed  except  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  President  recommend- 
ed that  the  Commission  be  empowered  to 
commence  proceedings  on  Its  own  initlstlTe ; 
that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  changing  of  rates  only  after  submis- 
sion of  the  schedule  to  the  Commission. 
In  order  that,  if  unsatisfactory,  the  pro- 
posed change  might  be  stayed  pending  In- 
vestigation; that  its  duties  be  confined  to 
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quaal-Judlclal  functions,  atillzlng  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  prosecute  and  defend 
suits  under  the  law.  By  an  act  passeo 
Jane  18»  1910,  Congress  put  on  the  statute 
books  the  recommendations  above  sum- 
marized, but  rejected  two  other  suggestions 
of  the  President,  first,  that  the  issue  of 
railroad  securities  be  made  subject  to  the 
Commission,  and  second,  that  rate  agree- 
ments under  certain  circumstances  be  per- 
mitted. (See  Interstate  Commerce:  Cbm- 
mon  Carriers.) 

ConservatUm. — In  the  President's  speech 
at  St.  Paul,  Blinn.  (pase  7935),  he  took 'the 
high  sronnd  that,  as  the  successor  to  Theo- 
dore Hooseyelt,  he  eould.not.be  other  than 
an   earnest  advocate  of-  every  measure  cal- 
culated **to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
waste  which  has  characterized  our  phenom- 
enal growth  In  the  past."     But  "conserva- 
tlbn    is  national.    It  affects  every  man  of 
us,  every  woman,  every  child.     What  I  can 
do  in  the  cause  I  shall  do.  not  as  President 
of  a  party,  but  as  President  of  the  whole 
people.     Conservation  Is  not  a  question  of 
politics,  or  of  factions,  or  of  persons.     It 
Is  a  question  that  affects  the  vital  welfare 
of  all  of  us.  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children."    The  President's  conserva- 
tion address,   like  his  tariff  speech,   is  re- 
plete with  definite  and  detailed  recommenda- 
tions showing  a  minute  study  of  the  sub- 
ject.    The   agricultural   and   mineral   land 
laws  should  be  left  unchanged ;  the  funds 
available  for  reclamation  should  be  concen- 
trated on  selected  projects,   $20,006,000  in 
bonds  having  been  authorized  for  engineer- 
ing .purposes;  the  states  severally  must  con- 
trol the  handling  of  the  seventy-five  per  cent 
of     existing    forests    which     is     privately 
owned ;  withdrawals  had  been  legalized  by  a 
definite   statute;    oil,    gas    and    phosphate 
lands,  and  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  should 
be  conserved  by  a  leasing  system ;  and  wa- 
ter-power  sites    should    be    conserved    by 
leasing   the  Federal  Government's  riparian 
rights  to  users  or  transferring  such  rights 
to  the  states  so.  as  to  complete  Hielr  title  to 
and  control  of  both  stream  and  site.     (See 
Lands,  Public;  Conservation  Commission.) 
Ship  Subsidy.— In  President  Taft's  Inau- 
gural  and    two    Annfial    Messages   he   dis- 
cussed the  question  of  subsidizing  steamship 
lines  to  South  America  under  conditions  as- 
suring publicity  by  giving  to  them  the  profit 
on    mall   carried   by   them,   urging   that   if 
action  were  not  Immediately  taken  we  would 
be  the  only  nation  unable  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  Panama  Canal  when  completed  and 
that  should  war  come  we  would  find  our- 
selves   destitute    of    sailors    and    shipping, 
without  which  the  navy  is  like  arms  with- 
out a  body.  .The  question  of  the  subsidy 
was  vigorously  discussed  In  the  last  session 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  but  no  action 
was    taken.      (S^   pp.    7374.    7435,   7503.) 
(See  Subsidy;  Merchant  Marine.) 

Navy  Personnel  Improved. — In  order  to 
match  the  superb  vessels  of  the  navy  with 
eflSciency  In  the  personnel.  Congress  passed 
measures  submitted  and  urged  by  President 
Taft  in  his  Message  of  Feb.  25,  1910,  which 
will  reduce  the  ages  at  which  line  officers 
become  captains  and  rear-admirals.  (Sec 
page  7470.)  (See  Navy;  Navy,  Dept  of.) 
Canadian  Reciprocity.— On  Jan.  26.  1911, 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  special 
message  transmitting  an  agreement  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
Government  obligating  both  parties  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  legislation  whldi  will  re- 
ciprocally lower  tariff  rates  on  about  six 
hundred  Items.  (See  page  7581.)  In  un?lng 
the  passage  of  the  treaty  (which,  as  affect- 
ing tariff  legislation,  will  have  to  pass  both 
Houses)    the    President    recalled    Canada's 


nelghborllness  and  friendship  as  shown  in 
the  settlement  of  all  disputes  and  in  the 
cooperation  between  the  boards  of  railway 
control  on  both  sides  the  border,  dwelt  upon 
the  necessitv  of  conserving  our  own  re- 
sources by  buying  those  of  our  neighbor, 
pointed  out  die  similarity  in  labor  and 
transportation  conditions  here  and  there, 
mentioned  the  harm  to  Americans  which 
will  accrue  if  the  ^'imperial  preference"  doc- 
trine becomes  a  tenet  of  Canadian  political 
faith,  maintained  that  the  accession  of  a 
new  supply  of  raw  materials  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  sections  and,  in  pro- 
phetic vein^  characterized  the  agreement  as 
a  step  toward  closer  friendship  between 
peoples  related  by  blood,  common  sympa- 
thies and  Identical  moral  and  social  ideas. 
Aniipals,  poultry,  food  stuffs,  oroducts  of 
farm,  garden  and  dairy,  fruits,  nsh,  oysters, 
salt,  mineral  waters,  lumber,  machinery, 
minor  metal  manufactures,  coal,  meatsL 
fiour,  meal,  farming  utensils,  fruit  trees  and 
Portland  cement  are  the  articles  on  which 
the  tax  is  to  be  lowered  or  entirely  removed. 
The  effect  of  the  proposed  treaty,  according 
to  1910  figures,  would  be  to  decrease  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  by  $4,849,933, 
and  that  of  Canada  by  $2,560,579.  (See 
Reciprocity.) 

Turning  to  matters  of  administration, 
Taft  took  Judicial  appointments  out  of  pol- 
itics; made  the  taking  of  the  thirteenth 
census  non-political  (page  7539)  ;  recom- 
mended and  by  executive  order  effected  the 
extension  of  the  civil  service  (pp.  7424, 
7549)  ;  instituted  a  vigorous  Inquiry  Into 
the  government  service  In  the  Interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  which  resulted  in 
a  $52,000,000  saving  in  the  1911  esUmates 
(pp.  7424,  7550)  ;  advocated  as  an  improve- 
ment of  efficiency  the  giving  of  pensions  to 
superannuated  clerks  (pp.  7425,  7551 )  :  and. 
in  his  message  regarding  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  6f  1910.  declared  his  intention  of 
vetoing  any  future  bill  which  does  not  con- 
centrate the  moneys  thereby  provided  on  a 
certain  few  proiecta  which  may  then  be 
carried  to  completion  instead  of  diffusing 
at  great  cost  temporary  and  futile  activity 
over  a  multitude  of  projects  (page  7480). 
President  Taft  was  renominated  bv  his 
party,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  spilt  the 
party  and  resulted  In  the  election  of  Wilson. 

Taft»  WUUam  H.: 
Agriculture,  Department  of — 

Influence  on  foreign  trade,  7374. 
.     Operations  of,  in  1910,  7536. 

Beferred  to,  7437. 
Agriculture,     diversification     of,     in 

South,  discussed,  7537. 
Alaska — 

Appointment  of  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil for,  recommended,  7436,  7535. 
Coal    lands    in,    acreage,    tonnage, 
value   and   conservation  of,   dis- 
cussed, 7564,  7720. 
Commission   government   suggested 

for,  7722. 
Federal  assistance  to  railway  proj- 
ects in,  discussed,  7535. 
Oovemment  railroad  suggested  for, 

7721. 
Public  domain  in,  referred  to,  7720. 
Aliens,  federal  government  should  l^ave 

sole  jurisdiction  over,  7373,  7504. 
American  branch  banks,  establishment 
of,  abroad,  recommended,  7503. 
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American     Bepublics,     International 
Bureau  of,  referred  to,  7418,  7499. 
American  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  bene- 
ficiary of  euatoma  frauds,  7426. 
Annual   MetaageSi  7409,   7492,   7644, 

7766. 
Anti-trust  Law — 
Common  stock  ownership,  7650. 
Confiscation  not  the  purpose  of  the 

statute,  7649. 
Economies  incident  to  great  capital 

obtainable  without  violation  of, 

7450. 
Effectiveness  of  the  decree,  7649. 
Federal  corporation  commission  pro> 

posed,  7654. 
Federal  incorporation  recommended, 

7662. 
Force  and  efllectiveness  of  statute 

a  matter  of  growth,  7646. 
Government  administrative  experts 

needed  to  aid  courts  in  trust  dis- 
solutions, 7654. 
Importance  of  act,  7655. 
Incorporation,  voluntary,  7655. 
Judicial  interpretations  touch  every 

phase  of,  7452. 
Lack  of  definiteness  in,  7651. 
Movement  for  repeal  of,  7650. 
New  remedies  suggested,  7651. 
No    change    in    rule    of    decision, 

merely  in  its  form  of  expression, 

7645. 
Object,  nature,  and  history  of,  dis- 
cussed, 7449. 
Reasonable  trade  restraints  under, 

discussed,  7452. 
Becommendations   regarding,   post- 
poned, 7368,  7432. 
Bemedy  in   equity  by  dissolution, 

7647. 
Situation  after  readjustment,  7647. 
Size  of  new  companies,  7648. 
Supplemental     legislation     needed, 

not  repeal  or  amendment,  7652. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  7644. 
Tampering  with,  by  amendments  to, 

deprecated,  7453. 
Voluntary  reorganizations  of  other 

trusts  at  hand,  7650. 
Anti-trust  Message,  7644. 
Appropriation    bills    containing    sub- 
stantive    legislation     disapproved, 
7752. 
Appropriations,   systematic  and   eco- 
nomical  methods    of   making,   dis- 
cussed, 7490. 
Arbitration,  international — 
Discussed,  7656. 
Embodied   in   treaties   with   Great 

Britain  and  France,  7617,  7656. 
Archives,   public,   building   for,   re^- 
pmmended^  7729, 


Argentina-^ 

Agricultural  exhibition  in,  7415. 

Assistance  given  American  ship- 
builders, 7599. 

Battleships  for,  constructed  by 
Americans.  7501. 

Cordiality  of  relations  with,  7498. 
Arizona,  admission  of,  as  State,  rec- 
ommended, 7435. 

Act  for  admission  of,  vetoed,  7636. 
Armament,   limitation   of,   discussed, 

7494. 
Army — 

Commission  to  define  and  maintain 
permanent  policy,  regarding,  rec- 
ommended, 7515. 

Condition  and  numbers  of,  dis- 
cussed, 7513. 

Increase  in  number  of  engineer  and 
other  officers  of,  recommended, 
7515. 

Merit,  not  seniority,  recommended 
as  basis  of  promotion  in,  7428. 

Provision  for  retirement  of  retro- 

fressive  officers  of,  recommended, 
428. 
Bevision  of  laws  governing,  recom- 
mended, 7428. 
Beferred  to,  7371. 
Skeleton  in  peace  for  immediate  ex- 

?ansion  in  war,  ideal  theory  of, 
514. 

Auditing  system,  federal,  reforms  in, 
discussed,  7506. 

Bank,  central,  proposed  in  South 
America,  7416. 

Banking,  amendments  to  laws  gov- 
erning, discussed,  7403. 

Banks,  establishment  of  foreign 
branches  recommended,  7503. 

Biopaphy,  7367. 

Bolivian-Peru  boundary  dispute,  ar- 
bitration of,  discussed,  7414. 

Boundary,  Canadian-American,  arbi- 
tration of  dispute  over,  discussed, 
7409. 

Boycott,  secondary,  illegal  and  tyr- 
annous, 7378. 

Budget   of   1911-1912,   economies    ef- 
fected by,  7505. 
Saving  of  $52,000,000  in,  7506. 

Buildings,  public,  reforms  and  econ- 
omies in  construction  and  adminis- 
tration of,  7510. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
saving  of  $440,000  by  reforms  in, 
7509. 

Business  conditions  in  December,  1910, 
7440. 

Canada,  efl!ect  of  1909  tariff  on  trade 
with,  7502. 
Becinrocal    tariff    agreement    with 

Speech  delivered  in  New  Tprk  oii 
reciprocal  tariff^  7583, 
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Canal  Zone — 

Extant  and  population  of,  7687. 
Government  for,  diBcussed,  7687. 
Military  ffovemment  suffeeeted  for, 
7687. 
CSaneer   in   fishes,   appropriation   for 

study  of,  reeonunended,  7481. 
Capital,   American,    foreign    employ- 
ment of.  discussed,  7415. 
Census    of    1910,    accuracy   of,    and 

frauds  in,  7539. 
Chesapeake    Bay,    fortifications    for, 

Teeommended,  7428. 
Child  Labor  Law,  referred  to,  7378. 
Chile,  arbitration  of  American  claims 
against,  by  Edward  VII,  7417. 
Ck>rdiality  of  relations  with,  7498. 
China — 

AboUtion  of  likin  in,  7418. 
Application  of  open-door  principle 

to  railroad  loan  in,  7419,  7496. 
Currency  reform  in,  7418,  7497. 
Effect   of  Busso-Japanese  alliance 

on,  7498. 
Employment  of  American  to  effect 

currency  reform  in,  7497. 
Establishment     of     representative 

government  in,  7497. 
Granting  to  Japan  of  mining  monop- 
oly by,  denied,  7420. 
Internationalization      of      railroad 

loans  in,  7496. 
Loan  by  Americans  to  reform  cur- 
rency of  J  7497. 
Bemitted  indemnity  used  to  send 
students  to  United  States,  7419. 
Suppression  of  opium  evil  in,  7419. 
Chugach    Forest    Reserve    (Alaska), 
elimination  of   12,800  acres  from, 
explained,  7599. 
Civil  pensions  approved,  7754. 
Civil    retirement    and    contributory 

pension  system,  7697. 
Civil  Service — 
Defense  of,  7753. 
Economy  and  eflciencv  in,  7698. 
Limitation  of  term  of  employment 

in,  opposed,  7753. 
Pensions   for    age    and    disability, 

7425,  7551,  7697,  7751,  7754. 
Salaries  in,  7755. 
Tenure  of  office  in,  7755. 
Civil  Service  Commission^ 
Act  bestowing  oath  administering 
X>owers  upon,  recommended,  7475. 
Better  quarters  for,  recommended, 

7439. 
Operation   of,   in    1910,   discussed, 
7549. 
Civil  Service  Law- 
Extension  of,  to  Washington  offices 
of     five     departments,     recom- 
mended, 7549. 
Beclassification  of  employees  under, 
recommended,  7424. 


Claims.  Pan-American  agreements  for 
arbitration  of  pecuniary,  dis- 
cussed, 7499. 

Payment  of,  immediateljr  upon  de- 
cision by  Court  of  Claims,  recom- 
mended, 7522. 
Coal,  acreage  of,  on  public  and  pri- 
vate lands  in  United  States,  esti- 
mated, 7562. 

Supply    of,    for    Pacific    slope,    in 
Alaska,  7564. 
Colorado  Biver — 

Improvements  of,  7722. 

Parkinff  of  Grand  Canyon  recom- 
mended, 7536. 

Works    to    prevent    overflow    of, 
recommended,  7544. 
Combinations,  monopolistic,   failures 

outweiffh  successes  in  attempts  to 

make,  7451. 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of — 

As  factor  in  foreign  trade,  7374. 

Consolidation  of  bureaus  of,  7437. 

Extended  application  of  merit  sys- 
tem in,  commended,  7538. 

Operation  of,  in  1910,  discussed, 
7538.   . 

Beorganization    of,    recommended, 
7368. 
Commerce  Court — 

Decisions  sustained  by  Supreme 
Court,  7757. 

Defended,  7755. 

Formation  of,  to  handle  certain 
interstate  commerce  cases,  rec- 
ommended, 7442. 

Jurisdiction  and  procedure  of,  out- 
Uned,  7443,  7757. 

Prompt  decision  of  cases  in,  7756. 

Beasons  for  establishment,  7756. 

Becord  of,  7756. 
Companies,   industrial,   investigation 

by  Department  of  Justice  into  his- 
tory,   organization,    purposes    and 

practices  of,  recommended,  7453. 
Congo,  prospect  of   reform  in,   dis- 
cussed, 7412. 

Beport  on  conditions  in,  transmit- 
ted, 7393. 
Congressmen,     publicity     regarding 

campaign  funds  of,  recommended, 

7439. 
Conservation^ 

Address  on,  appended  to  Second 
Annual  Message,  7555. 

Administration  advocate  of,  by  in- 
heritance and  conviction,  7556. 

Conduct  of  administration  regard- 
ing reviewed  and  discussed,  7459. 

Growth  of  public  sentiment  regard- 
ing, analyzed,  7555. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation  as  fae* 
tors  in,  discussed,  7462. 

Lefl^timate  and  proper  expenditures 
for,  to  be  continued,  7370. 
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Newness  of  idea  of,  to  Americans, 
causes  errors,  7556. 

Object  of,  should  be  thrifty  use,  not 
locking  up,  of  resources,  7573. 

Becommendations  regarding,  post- 
poned, 7436. 

Boosevelt  policies  regarding,  dis- 
cussed, 7459. 

Boosevelt 's  education  of  public  on, 
praised,  7456. 

Sane  principles  of,  as  conceived  by 
administration,  7459. 

Special  message  on,  7458. . 

Specific  plans  for,  not  rhapsodies, 
required  by  public  from  advo- 
cates of,  7573. 

Withdrawals    temporary    step    to- 
ward pending  formation  of  pol- 
icy regarding,  7573. 
Consular  Service — 

Extension  of  merit  system  in,  rec- 
ommended, 7504. 

Legislation  regarding,  recommend- 
ed, 7421,  7504. 
Convention,  Anglo-American,  provid- 
ing commission  to  settle  differences, 

referred  to,  7410. 
Copyrights,   conventions  with   South 

American   republics  for  protection 

of,  7499. 
Cost  of  living,  international  commis- 
sion on,  7724. 
Council   of  national   defense   recom- 
mended, 7697. 
Courts,  English,  procedure  of,  supe- 
rior to  American,  7431. 

Federal,  appointment  of  commission 
to  examine  procedure  in,  recom- 
mended, 7431. 

Beforms  in  procedure  of,  discussed 
and  recommended,  7430,  7522. 
Crop  of   1910,   value  and   effect    of, 

upon  business  conditions,  discussed, 

7536. 
Cuba,  progress  of  sanitary  and  other 
improvements  in,  7416. 

Termination  of  provisional  govern- 
ment in,  7388. 
Currency,  comptroller  of,  reforms  in 
office  of,  7509. 

Beform  of,  discussed,  7373,  7513. 
Customs — 

American  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  bene- 
ficiary of  frauds  in,  7426, 

Discussed,  7425,  7483,  7508. 

Frauds  in  collection  of,  congres- 
sional action  on,  deprecated, 
7483. 

Progress  of  prosecution  of,  7485. 

Beforms  and  economies  in  methods 
of  collecting,  discussed,  7508. 
Deficit,  estimated,  for  1910,  and  rem- 
edy, 7422. 


Democratic,  party,— inconsistiBncy   oJ, 

on  tariff  question,  7404. 
Department  of  Justice — 

French  spoliation   awards,  7691. 
Bemoval  of  clerks  of  federal  courts, 
7691. 
Departments,    executive,    appropria- 
tion for  inquiry  into,  as  to  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  asked,  7550. 
Investigation  into,  proposed,  7424. 
Diaz,  President  of   Mexico,  meeting 

with,  referred  to,  7416. 
Diplomacy,  ineffective  without  mili- 
tary power,  7372. 
Diplomatic  Service— 

i^xtension  of  merit  system  in,  rec- 
ommended, 7504, 
Importance  of,   to   commerce,   and 

reforms  in,  discussed,  7421. 
Purchase  of  embassy  and  legation 
sites  for,  recommended,  7505. 
District  of  Columbia — 

Centralization,  of  control  in  parks 

in,  recommended,  7545. 
Creation  of  public  utilities  conunis- 

sion  in,  recommended,  7547. 
Efficiency  of  government  of,  7544. 
Eradication    of    vice    and   disease 

centers  in,  7548. 
Extension  of,  by  acquisition  of  Vir- 
ginia land,  7546. 
Extravagance   and   inefficiency   of 

school  system  of,  7547. 
Financial  condition  and  payment  of 

debt  of,  7548. 
Police  force  of,  7544. 
Beforms  in  jail  of,  demanded,  7433. 
Dominican  Bepnblic,  customs  receiv- 
ership in,  commended,  7416. 
Economy  and  efficiency  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  7736. 
Economy,  as  tenet  of  administration's 

creed,  7370,  7423,  7505. 
Ecuador,   arbitration   of   dispute  of, 

with  Peru,  7499. 
Elimination  of  local  offices  from  pol- 
itics, 7698. 
Employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation    commission,    7692. 
Beport  transmitted,  7729. 
Employers'     Liability    Law,     enact- 
ments making  service  on  station 
agents  sufficient  in  suits  under, 
recommended,  7449* 
Beferred  to,  7377. 
Erie,  Lake,  report  on  depth  regula- 

tion  of,  transmitted,  7477. 
Exchange,   Letters   of,   international 

conference  on,  mentioned,  7411. 
Expenses,    governmental,    expansion 

of,  discussed,  7425. 
Exposition,  Brussels,  1910,  participa- 
tion in,  recommended,  7411, 
Farmers,  prosperity  of,  as  class,  7537. 
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Fmancial — 

Condition  of  country,  7681. 
Credit  of  the  United  States,  76d2: 
Efficiency    and    economy    in    the 

Treasury  Department,  7683. 
Monetary  reforms,  7683. 
Finished  articles  should  not  be  put 
on  free  list  when  raw  materials  are 
dutiable,  7751. 
Fisheries,  Anglo-American  joint  reg- 
ulations for  preservation  of,  7495. 
Hague   award   in    Anglo-American 
dispute  over,  7409,  7492. 
Fishes,   food,   Anglo-American   rides 

for  preservation  of,  7410. 
Foreign  relations — 

American   representative    at    coro- 
nation of  King  of  Siam,  7667. 
Arbitration — 
Between  Panama  and  Costa  Bica, 

Colombia  and  Haiti,  7657. 
Treaties   negotiated   with   Great 
Britain  and  France,  7617,  7656. 
Based  on  good  will  and  friendly 

intercourse.  7656.   \ 
Buenos  Ayres  conventions  ratified, 

7672. 
Central    America — ^Honduras    and 
Nicaragua      treaties      proposed,^ 
7663. 
Chambers  of  foreign  commerce  sug- 
gested, 7674. 
Chamizal    boundary    questi<m    not 

satisfactory,  7658. 
Chinese  loans,  7664. 
Claim  of  Alsop  &  Co.,  settled,  7657. 
Commerce  with  the  Near  East,  7667V 
Coronation  of  King  Qeorge  V.,  7668. 
Discussed,  7409. 

Europe  and  the  Near  East,  7667. 
Extension  of  American  banking  to 
foreign    countries   recommendedL 
7674. 
Foreign    service,   improvement   in, 

noted,  7675. 
Fur    seal    treaty    (North    Pacific) 
concluded    with    Great    Britaii^ 
Japan  and  Bussia,  7670. 
International    opium     commission, 
7671. 
*  International  prize  court,  7670. 

Latin    America-^Venezuela,    100th 
-      anniversary  of  independence  cele- 
brated, 7658. 
Liberia,  loan  to  asnelloi^ato  condi- 
tions in,  7669. 
• '  Meidco,  U.S.  land  and  naval  forces 
mobilized  on  borders  of,  to.  pro- 
tect American  interests,  7^^. 
.  Need  of  America^  Merchant.  Ma- 
rine; 7674.       '     '^      -     ■     .' 
. .  Neutral  .t^dviser  proposed  for  China 
in  matter  of  foreign  loans^  .7666« 
Panama,  7664. 


Portuguese  republic,  recognition  of, 
7669. 

Presentation  to  Germany  of  replica 
of  Von  Steuben,  7669. 

Protection  of  Industrial  Property 
Union,  7671, 

Bussia,  concerning  treaty  of  1832, 
7669. 

Settlement  of  long-standing  differ- 
ences with  Great  Britain,  7668. 

Spitzbergen  Island,  7670. 

The  Pan-American  Union,  7664. 

Trade  with  other  countries,  7672. 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
with  Japan,  7666. 

United  States  Army  and  Navy 
forces  mobilized  on  borders  of 
Mexico  to  protect  American  in- 
terests, 7658. 
Forests,  destruction  of,  under  private 
control,  and  required  State  laws 
regarding,  7464,  7560. 

Destruction    of    $25,000,000    worth 
of,  by  fire,  7537. 
Forest  reserves,  extent  and  mainte- 
nance of,  7465. 

Bemoval  of  restrictions  on  power 

of  creating,  recommended,  7533. 

Forest  Service,  reforms  in,  to  prevent 

and  lessen  fire  loss,  7538. 
Fortifications,  prompt  completion  of, 
in  Hawaii  and  Philippines,  rec- 
ommended, 7516. 

Weaknesses  of,  7371. 
France,  arbitration  treaty  with,  7617. 
Franking  privilege,  abuse  and  reform 

of,  7527. 
Freedman  's  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  pay- 
ment  of   claims   of   depositors   of, 

recommended,  7439,  7549. 
Government  service — 

Abolition  of  local  offices,  7703. 

Accounting  and  reporting,  7711. 

Auditing   offices,   consolidation   of, 
recommended,  7741. 

Budget    (The)    as  an  annual  pro- 
gramme, 7714. 

Business  methods  in,  7706. 

Character    of    accounts    required, 
7712. 

Citizen    interest    in    expenditures, 
7715. 

Classification  of  local  officers,  7704. 

Constructive  results  obtained  by  in- 
-■■•■■   vestigation,  7713. 

Correspondence,  handling  and  filing 
-   '..  of,  7743.  •  ■ 

District  Wrid  officdS  should  be  in- 
cluded, in  classified  service,  7738. 
-^DocumentSr  distribution  of,  7744. 

Economy   and   efficiency   ih^   7698, 
•       7736. 

Efficiency  of  personnel,  7706. 
•   •Excessive  cost  of  travel,  7710. 

First  complete  investigation,  7700. 
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General  technical  servieat,  7708. 

Lack  of  specifications,  7709. 

Lighthoase  and  life-saving  services, 
consolidation  of,  recommended, 
7739. 

Local  post-offices  shonld  be  in- 
cluded in  classified  service,  7739. 

Magnitude  of  inquiry,  7699. 

Merit  system,  legislation  needed  to 
establish,  7739. 

Methods  of  purchasing,  7711. 

Modifications  recommended,  7713. 

Need  for  labor-saving  devices,  7708.   * 

Outlines  of  organization,  7701. 

Pensions,  for  age  and  disability  in, 
7425,  7551,  7697,  775L 

Pension  affencies  should  be  included 
in  classified  service,  7738. 

Plan  for  inquiry,  7702. 

Plan  of  i  vestiga^ion  of,  7700. 

Prosecution  of  inquiry  into,  7717. 

Public  welfare  question,  7715. 

Reason  for  inquiry  into,  7699. 

Reports  on  particular  services,  7702. 

Reports  required  by  Congress,  7713. 

Returns  ofPce,  abolition  recom- 
mended, 7742. 

Revenue  Gutter  Service,  abolition  of 
organization  recommended,  7740. 

Subsistence,  storage,  communica- 
tion expenses,  etc.,  7711. 

Superannuation,  7706. 

Travel  expenses  for  government 
employees,  7742. 

Uniformity  in  classification  and 
methods,  7712. 

Unnecessary  cost  of— 
Copy  work,  7708. 
Handling  and  filing  correspond- 
ence, 7707. 
Insurance,  7709. 

Wasteful  use  of  properties  and 
equipment,  7709. 

Waste  in  the  distribution  of  public 
documents,  7708. 
Great  Britain — 

Arbitration  treaty  with,  7617. 

Canadian-American  boundary  dis- 
putes settled  with,  7495. 

Treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  pecun- 
iary claims,  discussed,  7495. 
Great  Lakes,  State  reasons  for  not 

constructing    gunboat    on,     trans- 
mitted, 7481. 
Guantanamo,   construction    of   naval 

base  at,  recommended,  7531. 
Hague,   arbitration   of  fisheries   and 

Venezuelan  questions  aL  discussed. 

7492. 
Health,  Bureau  of,  formation  of,  rec- 
ommended, 7438,  7543. 

Conflict  of  rival  schools  regarding, 
deprecated,  7543. 
Honduras,    American    bankers    fund 


debt  of,  mad  ilnanee  railways  in, 

7500. 
Immigration-^ 

Asiatic- 
Rigorous  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion    against,     recommended, 
7372. 

Diversion  of,  from  New  York  to 
South  and  West,  recommended, 
7543. 

Severe     restrictions     on,     recom- 
mended, 7543. 
Inaugural  Address,  7368. 
Incorporation,  Federal — 

Arguments  against,  anticipated  and 
rebutted,  7456. 

Constitutionality  of,  discussed, 
7457. 

Discussed  and  recommended,  7463, 
7522. 

Measures  compelling  trusts  to  ac- 
cept, outlined,  7458. 

Powers  of  Federal  government  not 
exceeded  by,  7457. 

Requirements  of  charters  under, 
proposed  and  discussed,  7455. 

Supervisory   powers   conferred   by, 
discussed.  7455. 
Industrial   relations,   commission   on. 

7726. 
Injunction,  court's  power  to  issue  es- 
sential   to    property    protection, 
7378. 

Provision  for  notice  and  hearing 
before  issuance  of,  recommended, 
7431,  7524. 

Statute  governing  entire  procedure 
of,  recommended,  7378,  7524. 
Interior,  Department  of — 

Business  of,  nearer  up  to  date  than 
ever  before,  7533, 

Provision  for  review  by  court,  of 
land  decisions  of,  recommended, 
7489,  7531. 

Recommendations  of  (1910),  to 
Congress,  partly  approved,  7464. 

Secretary  or,  legislation  empower- 
ing, to  withdraw  lands  from 
entry,  recommended,  7464. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
Amendment  making  rate  increases 
inelFective  till  sanctioned  by,  rec- 
ommended, 7445,  7487. 

Amendment  permitting,  to  initiate 
suits  on  own  monoa,  recom- 
mended, 744((. 

Necessity  of  speed  and  uniformity 
of  court  decisions  on  appeals  from 
orders  of,  7442. 

Orders  of,  constitutionally  subject 
to  court  review,  7442« 

Orders  of,  vitiated  by  injunctions, 
7441. 

Reorganisation  of,  discussed,  7368. 

Restriction  of  power  of,  to  judicial 
functions,  ana  employment  of  De- 
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partment  of  Justice  in  foits,  ree- 
ommended,  7443. 
Stock  and  bond  issaes  by  railroad 
companies   properly   controllable 
by,  7447,  7562. 
Interstate  Commerce  Law- 
Amendments  suggested — 

Allowing    rate    agreements    be* 
tween  carriers  after  approval 
by  commission,  7444. 
Empowering  commission,  to — 
Compel  adoption  of  safety  de- 
vices by  carriers,  7448. 
Establish  joint  routes  when  one 

already  exists,  7446. 
Postpone  rate  changes  by  car- 
riers   pending    investigation 
and  approval,  7445. 
Forcing  carriers  to   quote  rates 

to  intending  shippers,  7444. 
Prohibiting    inter-ownership    of 
stock  between  competing  rail- 
roads, 7447. 
Defects  in  1910  amendment  to,  dis* 

cussed,  7488,  7552. 
InefFectuality  of,  under  injunction 
and  dilatory  court  practice,  7441. 
Law  supplementary  to,  making  rail- 
road stock  and  bond  issues  subject 
to  commission,  recommended|  7447. 
Message  on,  7441. 
Beferred  to  generally,  7368,  7432. 
Italv,   participation    m    semi-centen- 
nial expositions  of,  recommended. 
7446. 
Japan,  relations  and  treaty  with,  dis- 
cussed, 7420. 
Jones,   John  Paul,  inhuming   of  re- 
mahis  of,  in  crypt  at  ioinapolifly 
recommended,  7531. 
Justice,  Department  of,  operations  of, 
in  1910,  discussed,  7522. 
Beorganization  of,  7368. 
Knight  Sugar  Trust  decision,  effect  of, 

discussed,  7451. 
Korea,  annexation  of,  by  Japan,  7498. 
Labor,  Bureau  of,  conciliatory  work 

of,  commended,  7540. 
Laborers,    act   specifying    eight-hour 
day  for,  on  work  for  government, 
recommended,  7540. 
Lading,  bills  of,  enactment  prevent- 
ing   issue    of    fraudulent,    recom- 
mended, 7553. 
Lands,  Public — 
Agricultural,   laws   governing   dis- 
position of,   discussed  and  com- 
mended, 7532,  7557. 
Classification  of,  by  Oeologieal  Snr- 

▼®y>  ^Wd,  7460. 
Coal  fields,  acreage,  classification, 
valuation,  and   disposition  of, 
discussed,  7562. 
Cunningham    clidms    for    6,280 
acree  of,  7565. 


Governmental  control  of  industrv 
made  possible  by  leasing  of. 
7564,  7566. 

Laws  affecting,  summarised,  dis- 
cussed and  proven  defective, 
7566. 

Leasing  of,  by  British  Colonies, 
discussed,  7563. 

Leasing  of,  by  government^  no  en- 
croachment on  private  enter- 
prise, 7563. 

Leasing  of^  discussed  and  recom- 
mended, 7533,  7562. 

Legality  of  claims  for,  discussed, 
7566. 

Operation  of  mines  in  Alaska  for 
relief  of  Pacific  slope,  recom- 
mended, 7566. 

Prevention  of  monopoly  in,  by 
method  of  leasing,  discussed, 
7564,  7566. 

Withdrawal  of,  from  entry,  dis- 
cussed, 7535. 
Defects  in  laws  governing,  discussed, 

7460. 
Forest,  acreage,  utility,  and  value 

of,  discussed,  7560. 
Oas    deposits,    leasing    of|    recom- 
mended, 7534. 

Licensing  of  prospectors  for, 
recommended,  7534,  7568. 

Withdrawal  of,  from  entry,  dis- 
cussed, 7535. 
History  of  administration  of,  7458. 
Mineral    deposits,    continuance    of 
laws  governing,  recommended, 
7559.  *  *^ 

Separation  of  farming  from  min- 
ing rights  to,  recommended, 
7460,  7662. 
Oil  deposits,  leasing  e^em  for 
disposal  of,  discussed  and  com- 
mended, 7534,  7567. 

Licensing  of  prospectors  for, 
recommended,  7534,  7568. 

Stolen  from  public  lands  by  drain- 
ing  of   nearby   private   wells, 

Withdrawal  of,  from  entry,  dis- 
cussed, 7535,  7567. 
Original   and   present   acreage   of, 

Withdrawals  of,  from  entry,  Presi- 
dent's power  to  make,  discussed, 
7561. 
Phosphate  deposits,  acreage,  utility, 
valuA,    and    conservation     of, 
7668. 
System  of  disposal  of,  7461,  7533. 
Withdrawal  of,  from  entry,  7535. 
Stone   and  timber,  repeal   of  law 
governing  treatment  of,  recom- 
mended, 7558. 
Sale  of  timber  unsuitable  for  res- 
ervation, recommended,  7464. 
Water    power    sites,    conflict    of 
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State's   right    to   stream   with 
government 's  right  to  site,  7571. 
Laws  governing,  discussed,  7570. 
Bental  and  monopolization  of,  dis- 
cussed, 7462,  7534. 
Temporary  leasing  of,  by  Forest 

Service,  7570. 
Tendency    toward    monopoly    in, 

discussed,  7570. 
Transfer  of  federal  rights  in,  to 

States,  discussed,  7572. 
Withdrawal  of,  from  entry,  7570. 
Law,  maritime,  codification  of,  7411. 
International  conference  on,  7411. 
Legislation — 
Affecting  millions   of  workingmen 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars   in    goods    disapproved    of, 
7751.   . 
Cessation    of,   on   business   abuses, 
and  enforcement  of  existing 
statutes,  recommended,  7555. 
Liberia — 
Expedition   to   and   conditions  in, 

discussed,  7412. 
Measures  to  improve  conditions  in, 

discussed,  7495. 
Heport  of  expedition  to,  7479. 
Suppression    of    disorders    in,    by 
American  naval  ofiicers,  7495. 
Light   House   Board,   effect   of  reor- 
ganization of,  7437,  7539. 
Lumber   business,   symptoms   of  mo- 
nopolization of,  7539. 
Machine  tools  should  be  defined  be- 
fore being  put  on  free  list,  7751. 
Magoon,   Charles  IB.,  government   of 

(^ba  by,  praised,  7389. 
Maine,  battleship,  appropriation   for 
removal    of   wreck,   recommended, 
7630. 
Manchuria,    internationalization    and 
neutralization    of    railroads    in, 
7497. 
Busso-Japanese   agreement  regard- 
ing, 7498. 
Marine,  merchant,  aid  to,  by  sabsi- 

dies,  urged,  7503. 
Matches,     phosphorous,     confiscatory 

taxation  on,  recommended,  7540. 
Measures  to  prevent  delay  and  un- 
necessary cost  of  litigation  recom- 
mended, 7692. 
Memorandum  to  accompany  Panama 

Canal  Act,  7758. 
Memorial  amphitheatre  at  Arlington 

recommended,  7686. 
Mexico- 
Arbitration    of    botmdary    dispute 

with,  7499. 
Cordial  relations  with,  7498. 
Land  and  naval  forces  of  U.S.  mo- 
bilized on  borders  of,  to  protect 
American  interests,  7658.   


President  Diaz'  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident Taft,  referred  to,  7416. 
Militia,  passage  of  new  volunteer  act 

regarding,  7514. 
Misbranding  imported  goods,  7728. 
Mississippi    Biver,    canalization    of, 

from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis,  7465. 
Missouri  Biver,  canalization  of,  from 

Cairo,  to  Kansas  City,  7465. 
Monetary  commission,  report  of,  7683. 
Monetary  reform,  7683. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  need  for  assettion 

of,  vanishing,  7415. 
Montenegro,    establishment   of   king- 
dom of,  7496. 
National  Parks,  establishment  of,  bu- 
reau of,  recommended,  7724. 
Naturalization    of    Filipinos    recom- 
mended, 7689. 
Naval    Observatory,    separation    of, 
from    Navy     Department,    recom- 
mended, 7430. 
Navy — 
Age  of  senior  officers  of,  a  menace 

to,  7471,  7529. 
Ages  of  officers  of,  compared  with 

foreign  conditions,  7471. 
Change  in  laws  governing  person- 
nel of,  recommended,  7470,  7529. 
Construction  of  station  for,  at  Guan- 

tanamo,  recommended,  7531. 

Creation  of  grades  of  admiral  and 

vice-admiral,  recommended,  7472. 

Cruise  of  fleet  around  world,  7429. 

Dismantling    of    superfluous    yards 

for,  recommended,  7530. 
Legislation  changing  mode  of  pro- 
motion in,  recommended,  7470. 
Personnel    and    officers    of,    com- 
mended, 7429. 
Beorganization  of  officers  of,  dis- 
cussed, 7429. 
Beorganization    of  yards   of,   com- 
mended, 7430,  7529. 
Boosevelt's    policy    regarding,    re- 
iterated, 7371. 
Supply  fund  of,  administration  of, 

discussed,  7530. 
Amalgamation  of  staff  corps,  rec- 
ommended, 7696. 
Condition  and  equipment  at  end  of 
1911,  7695. 
Navy  Department,  estimates  of,  for 

1911-12,  discussed,  7530. 
Navy  Yards  (small),  abolition  of,  rec- 
ommended, 7696. 
Negro- 
Centennial  celebration  of  freedom 

of,  7439. 
Patriotism   of,   recalled   and   com- 
mended, 7377. 
Progress  of,  requisite  to  progress  of 

South,  7377. 
State  laws  enfranchising  only  those 
mentally    qualified,    commended, 
7376. 
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Status  of^  in  South,  discussed,  7375. 
New  Mexico — 

Admission    of,    as    State,    recom- 
mended, 7435. 
Annulment  of  clause  of  constitution 
of,    regarding    Texas    boundary, 
recommended,  7574. 
Boundary   of,   fronting   Texas,   re- 
marking of  recommendisdy  7576. 
Admission  to  union,  act  for,  vetoed, 

7636. 
Approval  of  constitution  of,  recom- 
mended, 7598. 
Nicaragua,  crimes  and  overthrow  of 
Zelaya  government  in,  7418. 
Outcome  of  civil  war  in,  7500. 
Settlement  of  claim  against,  7417. 
Ohio  Biver,  canalization  of,  discussed 

and  recommended,  7465. 
Oklahoma,  report  on  extent  and  value 

of  coal  lands  in,  7475. 
Opium — 

International  commission,  transmia- 

mission  of  report  of,  7469. 
Taxes  and  laws  regulatory  of,  rec- 
ommended, 7470. 
Traffic,   suppression    of,    in  United 
States,  recommended,  7419,  7596. 
Panama  Canal — 

American  control  of,  will  encourage 

coastwise  trade,  7761. 
Appropriation  for  fortification  of, 

recommended,  7483,  7519. 
As  trade  factor,  7374,  7520. 
Bill,     memorandum     accompanying 

signature,  7758. 
British  protest  against  remission  of 

tolls,  7758. 

British  protest  discussed,  7760. 

British    protest    reads    into   treaty 

surrender    of    United    States    to 

regulate  its  own  commerce,  7760. 

Constructed  and  owned  by  United 

States,  7759. 
Control  of — 
Bill  for,  amply  provides  for  main- 
tenance and  operation,  7758. 
Compared  with  Suez  Canal,  7759. 
Discriminates   only   in   favor  of 

coastwise  trade,  7761. 
Forbids  use  of  ships  owned  by 

railroads,  7762. 
Protest  by  British  Government, 

7758. 
Said  to  violate  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  7758. 
Dock  facilities,  supplies  and  repairs 
furnished    through    government, 
7688. 
Exemption   from  tolls  amounts  to 

subsidy,  7761. 
Exemption  of  coastwise  shipping  or 

refund  of  tolls,  7758. 
Form  of  government  for  zone,  rec- 
ommended, 7687. 


Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  cannot  pre- 
vent extension  of  favors,  7760. 
Legislation  recommended  for  main- 
tenance and  control,  7687. 
Maintenance    of,    when    complete, 

discussed,  7520. 
Neutralization  of,  7759. 
Payment    for,    by    bonds,    recom- 
mended, 7370,  7423. 
Progress  of  construction  of,  7374, 

7518. 
Progress  of  work  on  and  early  com- 
pletion promised,  7686. 
Prohibition  against  railroad-owned 
vessels    plying    through,    recom- 
mended, 7521. 
Question    of  control   could   be   de- 
cided by  Supreme  Court,  7763. 
Bailroad    companies    forbidden    to 
own   and   operate   vessels  using, 
7762. 
Sale  by  government  of  naval  sup- 
plies at  termini  of,  recommended, 
7520. 
ToUs— 
Bemission  of,  to  American  ship- 
ping, 7688. 
Should    be    fixed    by    President, 

7688. 
To  be  imposed,  discussed,  7519. 
Use  of — 

Denied  to  owners  of  vessels  vio- 
lating anti-trust  law,  7763. 
To  be  in  interest  of  public,  7762. 
Panama,  indemnification  of  American 
sailors  outraged  in,  7417. 
Police  reform  m,  under  Ajnerican 
guidance,  7416. 
Pan-American   Conference    (Fourth), 

7414. 
Parcels  Post,  establishment  of,  recom- 
mended, 7528,  7694,  7732. 
Parties,   political,   essential  to  popu- 
lar government,  7405. 
Patent  laws,  German,  non working  pro- 
visions   of,    made    inapplicable    to 
Americans,  7412. 
Patents,     conventions     with     South 
American  republics  for  protection 
of,  7499. 
Peace,   international,   plans   for   pro- 
motion of,  discussed,  7372,  7494. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  establishment 
of    naval    base    at,    recommended, 
7429. 
Peary,  Bobert  E.,  congressional  rec- 
ognition   of    achievement    of,    rec- 
ommended, 7531. 
Pensions,  policy  to  govern  voting  of, 
defined,  7536. 
System  of,  for  civil  servants,  dis- 
cussed   and    recommended,    7425, 
7551,  7697,  7754. 
Persia,     progress     of     constitutional 
government  in,  7414. 
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Peru,  arbitration  of  dispute  of,  with 

Ecuador,  7499. 
Philippine  Islands— 

Completion  of  fortifications  o^ 
recommended,  7429,  7516. 

Effect  of  free  trade  with,  forecasted, 
7374. 

Exports  and  imports  of,  1908-1910, 
tabulated,  7516. 

Extension  of  debt  limit,  recom- 
mended, 7689. 

Friars'  lands,  disposition  of,  7689. 

Naturalization  of  natives,  recom* 
mended,  7689. 

Bevised  tariff  law  for,  submitted 
and  discussed,  7380,  7406,  7516. 

Survey  of  coast  of,  7540. 

Unsatisfactory  business  conditions 
in   and  remedies  for,  7375. 
Porto  Bico— 

Act  allowing  qualified  citizens  of, 
to  become  United  States  citizens, 
recommended,  7467. 

Act  limiting  suffrage  in,  after  cer- 
tain time,  to  United  States  citi- 
zens, recommended,  7467. 

Amendment  to  organic  law  of.  rec- 
ommended, 7383,  7467,  7517. 

Autonomy  in,  to  be  cautiously  and 
gradually  established,  7386. 

Economic  and  commercial  prosper- 
ity of,,  7375. 

Governmental  deadlock  in,  dls* 
cussed,  7381. 

Political   and  commercial  progresa 
of,    under    American    rule,    dis- 
cussed, 7384. 
Portrait,  precedes  7367, 
Portugal,  overthrow  of  king  and  es- 
tablishment of  republic  in,  7495* 
Postal  Savings  Banks — 

Discussed,  7373. 

Opening  of.  Jan.  1,  1911,  7525. 

Passage  of  bill  creating,  urged, 
7373. 

Prompt    establishment    of,    recom- 
mended, 7434. 
Postal  savings  system — 

Three  months  of  experiment,  7693. 
Postmasters,    inclusion    in    classified 

service,  recommended,  7732. 
Post -Office — 

Deficit  turned  to  surplus  in  two 
years,  7693. 

Second-class  mail  matter,  report  of 
commission  on,  7733. 
Post-office  Department — 

Continuity  of  service  for  efficient 
appointees,  recommended,  7526. 

Embarrassment  caused  to,  by  frank- 
ing sprstem,  discussed,  7527. 

Extension  of  civil  service  system  in, 
recommended,  7526. 

Operation  of,  in  1910,  discussed, 
*t525. 


Beduction  of  deficit  of,  1^  inereiMd 
second-class  rates,  (for  news- 
papers, periodicals,  etc),  recom- 
mended, 7433,  7528. 

Bef orms  and  economies  effected  in, 
7526. 
Prize  Court,  International,  constitu- 
tionality of  appeals  to,  from 
United  States  courts,  discussed, 
7493. 

Establishment   and    rules    of,   dia- 
cussed,  7410,  7493. 
Proclamation    announcing    death    of 

Vice-President  Sherman,  7764. 
Public  archives,  building  for  recom- 
mended, 7728. 
Public  domain,  classification  of,  sug- 
ffested,  7719. 

Mineral  lands,  leasing  of,  suggested, 
7720. 
Bace   antipathies   to   be  suppressed, 

7373. 
Bailroads — 

Legalization  of  rate  agreements  be- 
tween, when  approved  by  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  rec- 
ommended, 7444,  7552. 

Prohibition  of  interownership  be- 
tween competing,  7447,  7552. 

Bates,  freight,'  amendment  to  law 
to  permit  certain  agreements  on, 
recommended,  7444,  7552. 

Begulation  of  stock  and  bond 
issues  of,  discussed,  7368,  7553. 

Stock  and  Bond  Commission,  7552. 

Valuation  of,  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  appropriation 
for,  recommended,  7553. 

Withdrawal  of  attempted  rate  in- 
creases by,  under  injunction,  dis- 
cussed, 7487. 
Beclamation — 

Amendments  to  act  suggested,  7719. 

Distress  occasioned  settlers  by  non- 
completion  of  projects  of,  7559. 

Extent,  financing  and  utility  of 
projects  for,  7558. 

Projects  for,  financing  of,  7532. 

Issue  of  $30,000,000  in  bonds  to  com- 

?lete  projects  for,  recommended, 
463. 
Message   making   recommendations 
as  to  application   of  $45,000,000 
available  for,  7576. 
Beforestation,   on  navigable  streams 
and  government  land,  recommended, 
7465,  7538. 
Bepublican  party,  solidarity  of,  req- 
uisite to  continuance  of  Boosevelt 
policies,  7405. 
Bivers  and  Harbors — 
Improvements      recommended     in, 

7690. 
Waterway  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf,  recommended,  7690. 
Bivers    and    Harbors    Bill    of    1010, 
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eriticized.   and    reforms   proposed^ 
7489,  7617. 
Booeevelt   policies,   to   be   furthered 

and  maintained,  7368. 
Soot,  Elihu  (Senator),  argument  by, 
at  Hague  in  Fisheries  Case,  praised, 
7493. 
Safety    Appliance    Law,     discussed, 

7378,  7449,  7553. 
Salaries,  judicial,  increase  of,  recom- 
mended, 7525. 
Seals,  fur,  benefits  derived  from  gov- 
ernment utilization  of,  7540. 
Government   ownership    of   killing 
rights   recommended   for  preser- 
vation of,  7477. 
Preservation    of,    discussed,    7410, 
7540. 
Sherman,   Vice-President,   death   of, 

announced,  7764. 
Shippers,    right    to    choose    transfer 
routes  for  goods  should  be  vested 
in,  7446. 
Slam,  treaty  with,  to  be  revised,  7420. 
Soil,  importance  of  eonserving  fer- 
tility of,  7462. 
South   America,   necessity   of   direct 

steamship  lines  to,  7374. 
South,  formation  of  opposition  party 

in,  desirable,  7375. 
Spanish  battleships,  salvage  in  Cuban 

waters,  7629. 
Spanish   Treaty  Claims  Commission, 

report  of,  transmitted,  7486. 
Spitzbergen     Islands,     international 

conference  on,  7413. 
State,  Department  of,  as  trade  fac- 
tor, m5,  7502.. 
Beorganization  of,  7420. 
Subsidy,  mail,  urged  for  assisting  di- 
rect ship  lines  to  South  America, 
7374,  7435,  7503. 
Supreme  Court,  restriction  of  juris- 
diction of,  7431,  7523. 
Bight  of  appeal  to,  discussed,  7523. 
Tajiff— 
Act  placing  articles  on  free  list,  ve- 
toed, 7625. 
Differential  principle  to  govern  re- 
vision of,  7369,  7511. 
Difftculty  of  ascertaining  facts  for 

revision  of,  7395. 
Dingley,   need   for   revising,   7369, 

7379,  7393. 
Monopolies    created    by    excessive 

duties  under,  7394. 
Must  produce  revenue  and  wipe  out 

deficit,  7370. 
Not  eause  of  high  eost  of  Uving, 

7403. 
Permanent  board  a|)pointed,  7677. 
Postponement  of  revision  of  Payne 

act,  recommended,  7408. 
Promises    of    platform    regarding, 
discussed,  7394,  7399. 


Beduetion  of  duties  of,  vetoed, 
7631. 

Bevision  of,  schedule  by  schedule, 
recommended,  7512. 

Wool  (Schedule  K),  7677. 

Wool,  reduction  of  duty  on,  recom- 
mended, 7677. 
Tariff  Board— 

Appropriation  for,  recommended, 
7480. 

Operation  of,  discussed,  7422,  7427, 
7511. 

Appointed,  7676. 

Beport  of,  submitted  in  justifica- 
tion of  veto  of  wool  tariff  bill, 
7646. 

Work  of,  commended,  7646. 
Tariff  of  1909— 

Address  in  defense  of,  7393. 

Best  tariff  law  Bepubliean  party 
ever  passed,  7403. 

Coal  schedule  of,  discussed,  7401. 

Compared  with  Dingley  act,  7395. 

Cotton  schedule  of,  discussed,  7399. 

Crockery  schedule  of,  discussed, 
7400. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  under  max- 
imum and  minimum  clause  of, 
7488,  7501. 

Effects  of  rate  changes  made  by, 
calculated  in  consumption  values, 
7397. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
(Schedule  C)  vetoed,  7749. 

Iron  schedule  of,  discussed,  7403. 

Leather  schedule  of,  discussed, 
7401. 

Lumber  schedule  of,  discussed,  7401. 

Maximum  and  minimum  provision 
of,  discussed,  7406,  7422,  7426, 
7479,  7488,  7601. 

Newspaper  misrepresentation  of, 
7395,  7396,  7511. 

Philippine  free  trade,  provided  by. 

Print  paper  schedule  of,  discussed, 
7401. 

Beasons  for  not  vetoing,  7405. 

Bepubliean  critics  of,  considered, 
7404,  7408. 

Substantial  downward  revision  ef- 
fected by,  7399. 

Tariff  board  provided  for  by,  7407. 

Wool  schedule  of,  condemned,  7402, 
7618. 
Tariff  Bates — 

On  engines  and  machine  tools,  re- 
duction of  rates  on,  vetoed,  7751. 

On  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
compared,  7750. 
Tariff  reduction  should  be  based  on 

non-partisan  study  of  facts,  7751. 
Tax,  excise,  of  two  per  cent  of  earn- 
ings 01  corporations  and  z>ower 
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of    supervision    by    government, 
recommendedi  7391. 
Provided  for,  by  1910  tarifP,  7406, 
7510. 
Tax,     income,     constitutional,     bat 
amendment,   sanctioning,   recom- 
mended, 7390. 
Passage  of  bill  levying,  not  desir- 
able, 7390. 
Tax,  inheritance,  recommended,  7370, 

7390. 
Telegraph  lines,  inclusion  of,  in  postal 

system,  opposed,  7732. 
Thanksgiving     Proclamations,     7392, 

7491,  7764. 
Trade,  foreign,  importance  of  foster- 
"^g>  urged,  7374. 
Bestraint  of,  legal  or  illegal  accord- 
ing to  extent  of  monopoly   and 
methods,  7450. 
Trade  marks,  conventions  with  South 
American  republics  for  protection 
of,  7499. 
Treasury  Department— 

Amendment  to  laws  governing,  rec- 

onimended,  7469. 
Efficiency  and  economy  in,  7683. 
Beforms  and  economies  effected  in, 
7506. 
Treaties — 
Arbitration — 
France  and  Qreat  Britain,  7617. 
Trusts,  causes  of  formation  of,  7449. 
Impossibility      of      distinguishing 

'*good"  from  "bad,"  7454. 
Not  distinguishable  by  magnitude, 

but  by  intent  and  deed,  7450. 
Prosecution    of,   to    continue   una- 
bated, 7456. 
Turkey,  accession  of  Mehmed  V.,  Sul- 
tan of,  7414. 
Economic  progress  in,  7414. 
Special  embassy  to  Sultan  of,  7496. 
Venezuela,  decision  at  Hague  on  Ori- 
noco Go.'s  claims  against,  7493. 
Settlement    of    all    disputes    with, 

7416. 
Submission   of   claims   against,   to 
Hague  Tribunal,  7380. 
Veto  message,  7745,  7749,  7752, 
Wages,  German,  transmission  of  re- 
port on,  7387,  7388. 
War  Department — 

Army  service  corps,  recommended, 

7685. 
Consolidation    of    departments    in, 

7685. 
Functions  of,  7511, 
Water  power  sites,  control  of,  7723, 
Waterways — 

Commission,    international,    appro- 
priation for,  recommended,"  7487. 
Inland,  changes  in   administration 
of     improvements     of,'  '  recom- 
mended, 7491. 


Payment  by  bonds  for  projects  for 

improving,  recommended,  7371. 
Projects  for  improving,  discussed, 
7465. 
White-slave    trade,    suppression    of. 

7438. 
Wool  bill,  veto  of,  7745. 
Wool,  reduction  of  tariff  duty  on,  rec- 
ommended, 7677. 
Wool  tariff- 
Amount  of  capital  and  number  of 
persons  directly  dependent  upon, 

Board  appointed  to  prepare  infor- 
mation on,  7619. 
Duties   on    manufactured    goods    in 

some  cases  prohibitory,  7679. 
Duty  on  raw  wool  operates  against 
importation  of  useful  grades,  7678. 
Effect  of  Wilson  act  of  1894,  7623. 
Minimum   ad   valorem  rate   should 

be  35  per  cent,  7747. 
Must   offset   difference   in    cost    of 
production  at  home  and  abroad. 
7746. 
Proposed  reduction  of,  would  work 

injury  to  wool  trade,  7746. 
Bates  proposed  in  excess  of  needed 

protection,  7622. 
Beduction   in   accordance  with    re- 
port of  Tariff  Board  would  give 
sufficient  protection  to  industry. 
7748.  ' 

Bevision  of  Schedule  K   (wool)   of 

tariff  law  recommended,  7677. 
Special  message  discussing,  7676. 
Tops    and     yarn,    low    tariff    on, 

would  disrupt  industry,  7747. 
Unanimous  report  of  Tariff  Board 

advises  revision  of,  7677. 
Veto    of    bills    readjusting    duties. 

7618,  7745. 
Wilson  law  forced  shutting  down  of 
mills,  7623. 
Woolen   goods,  low  tariff  on,   would 

destroy  fine  goods  industry,  7747, 
Workmen's  Compensation,  appropria- 
tion for  organization  of,  conference 
on,  asked,  7542. 
Zelaya,  misrule  of  Nicaragua  l)y,  and 
overthrow  of,  7500. 
Tahoe  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed,  7307. 
Talladega  (Ala.),  Battle  of.— After  the 
destmction  of  Tallasahatchee.  Jackson  was 
Informed  that  160  friendly  Creek  warriors, 
with   their  families,    were   hemmed   In    at 
Talladega.  In  Lashley's  fort,  by  1,000  hos- 
tile Indians.    Nov.  8.  1813,  Jackson  set  out 
with    1.200    Infantry   and    800    cavalry    to 
raise   the   siege.      By   4   o'clock,  the   next 
morning  they   had   surrounded  the  enemy, 
who.   1,080  strong,   wore  concealed   in  the 
thickets.     At  daylight  the  battle  begap.     It 
resulted   in   th^  oomplet^  rout  of :.the.  sav- 
agt^s.   .As  many  as  200  dead  warriors  wer<> 
fouhd  and  many  others  doubtless  perished 
in  the  woods  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  number  of  the  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained,  biit  was  large.  ■  The  loss  to  the 
whites  was  15  killed  and  85  wounded. 
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Tallasahatdiee  (Ala.)»  Battte  of.— The 
massacre  at  Fort  Mlms  spread  consterna- 
tion  throughout  the  region  Inhabited  by 
the  Creeks,  and  hardy  volunteers  came  for- 
ward thirsting  for  vengeance.  Gen.  Jack- 
son led  the  Tennessee  znlUtla  across  the 
line  Into  Alabama.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
Coosa  he  was  informed  that  the  Creeks 
were  assembled  at  Tallasahatchee.  a  town 
in  an  open  woodland,  not  far  from  the 
present  village  of  Jacksonville,  the  county 
■eat  of  Benton  County.  Ala.,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  Tallasahatchee  Creek. 
Jackson  sent  Gen.  CoflTee  with  1,000  horse- 
inen  to  destroy  the  town.  Nov.  3,  1813, 
Coffee's  men  surrounded  the  place  and  the 
Indians  came  out  to  meet  them.  The  bat- 
tle was  short,  sharp,  and  desperate.  The 
victory  for  the  whites  was  complete.  Every 
warrior  was  killed.  None  asked  'or  quar- 
ter, and  each  fought  to  the  death.  At  the 
close  of  the  battle  186  bodies  were  counted 
on  the  plain.  It  is  believed  that  200  were 
killed.  Eighty-four  women  and  children 
were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  to  the 
whites  was  5  men  killed  and  41  wounded. 
Tammany.— In  1789  the  Columbian  Order 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  by  WU- 
Ham  Mooney,  as  a  counter  move  against 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  Aristocratic 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1805  it 
was  Incorporated  under  the  name  of  Tam- 
many Society.  This  was  In  memory  of  Tam- 
manv.  an  aged,  wise  and  friendly  chief 
of  the  Delaware  Indians.  At  this  time 
charitable  societies  were  also  organized  in 
'Philadelphia  and  other  cities  and  named 
In  his  honor.  The  only  one  of  the  number 
that  survives  is  that  in  New  York.  WllUam 
Mooney  was  the  first  grand  aachem  of 
Tammany,  and  was  assisted  by  thirteen 
sachems,  representing  the  governors  of  the 
thirteen  states.  The  members  wore  Indian 
insignia.  In  1811  the  society  built  the 
original  Tammany  Hall,  fronting  on  City 
Hall   Park.     Since   then   a    local    political 

Krty,  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  Tammany  Society,  has  alwavs 
had  Its  headquarters  in  the  house  of  the 
society,  and  has  been  popularly  known  as 
••Tammany  Hall."  In  theory  the  Tammany 
Hall  general  committee  has  no  relation  to 
the  Tammany  Society  save  as  tenant  of 
the  latter's  edifice,  yet  In  Pra?fipe  they 
are  coordinate  branches  of  one  political  sys- 
tem, the  society  being  In  effect  the  citadel 
of  the  controlling  spirits  of  the  Tammany 
Hall  party.  Tammany  Hall  claims  to  be 
the  regular  Democratic  oreanlzatlon  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  though  that 
claim  has  often  been  contested.  By  means 
of  a  thoroughly  organised  system  of  Tarn- 
many  clubs  and  assembly  district  associa- 
tions It  has  usually  held  a  paramount  place 
in  city  politics. 

Taos  (K.  Max.).  BatUe  of.— Feb.  8,  1847, 
Col.  Price,  with  about  400  Americans,  ar- 
rived at  the  town  of  Don  Fernando  de  Taos, 
on  the  top  of  the  Taos  Mountain,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Bent  and  his  party.  The  Mexicans, 
numbering  600,  had  taken  refuge  In  a  stone 
church  and  two  other  large  buildings. 
They  resisted  the  American  assaults  dur- 
ing Feb.  4  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
surrendered.  The  American  loss  was  54 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Mexicans 
152  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Tariff.— The  word  "tariff"  is  generally  ap- 
plied  to  the  customs  duties  levied  by  Con- 
gress on  merchandise  Imported.  Tradition 
identifies  the  word  with  the  town  of  Tarifa, 
Spain.      Here,   dnring  the  Moorish   occu- 


pancy of  the  conntry  about  Gibraltar,  all 
vessels  passing  through  the  strait  were 
compelled  to  put  In  and  pay  such  duties  as 
were  demanded  by  the  chiefs  in  possession. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  duty 
similar  to  the  tariff  of  the  present  day 
was  known,  and  In  England,  as  early  as 
980,  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  duties 
on  ships  and  goods  were  levied,  to  be  paid 
at  Billingsgate.  Charles  II.  established  a 
regular  schedule  of  rates  In  1663.  After 
1846  England  gradually  abolished  her  tar- 
iff duties,  beginning  with  the  repeal  of 
the  com'  laws  and  continuing  until  1891- 
1892,  when  revenue  duties  alone  were  col- 
lected, and  those  upon  less  than  twenty 
articles. 

In  the  United  States  the  First  Congress 
passed  a  tariff  law  levying  on  an  average 
less  than  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Im- 
ports. This  was  approved  by  Washing- 
ton July  4,  1789.  Madison  opened  the 
discussion  of  this  measure  In  Congress. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  favored  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  one  of  12  or 
more,  while  New  England  and  Virginia  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  the  rate  raised  a  little 
above  what  the  far  south  asked  for,  but 
placed  It  lower  than  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing states  desired.  The  tariff  of  1816  Im- 
posed duties  of  about  25  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain leading  manufactures,  under  protest 
from  the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the 
south.  In  1824  a  new  tariff  act  was  passed, 
increasing  among  the  changes  made,  duties 
on  metals  uud  agricultural  products.  Jan. 
81,  1828,  the  **tarlff  of  abominations,"  as 
It  was  named  by  Its  enemies,  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House.  It  embodied  in  part 
the  recommendations  of  a  national  conven- 
tion of  manufacturers  held  at  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.,  but  satisfied  neither  the  friends  nor 
the  opponents  of  protection.  This  bill  pro- 
posed a  41per  cent  rate  and  was  favored 
by  Daniel  Webster,  who  reversed  his  posi- 
tion of  1824.  South  Carolina  protested 
against  the  proposed  measure  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  unjust  and  oppressive.  North 
Carolina  also  protested,  and  Alabama  and 
Georgia  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to 
lay  duties  for  protection.  July  14,  1832, 
President  Jackson  approved  a  bill  reducing 
the  tax  on  Iron,  Increasing  that  on  woolens, 
making  some  raw  wools  free,  and  leaving 
cotton  unchanged.  This  bill  retained  the 
protective  feature  of  the  law  of  1828.  but 
reduced  the  taxes  somewhat.  South  Caro- 
lina passed  an  ordinance  nullifying  this  act 
(see  Nullification),  but  her  ordinance  was 
rescinded  after  the  approval  of  the  com- 
promise tariff  of  1833.  This  measure,  in- 
troduced by  Clay  and  supported  by  Cal- 
houn, provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
duties  to  a  uniform  rate,  to  be  reached  In 
1842.  It  secured  a  revenue  tariff  by  suc- 
cessive reductions.  In  1842,  the  Whigs 
being  In  a  majority,  Congress  enacted  a 
protective  tariff,  which  President  Tyler 
vetoed    (2033). 

July  30,  1846,  a  tariff  law  was  enacted 
which  subordinated  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  that  of  revenue.  It  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  114  to  05  and  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Dallas.  The  average  rate  of  duty  was 
fixed  at  about  25  per  cent.  This  was  low- 
ered to  about  20  per  cent  by  an  act  of 
1857.  In  1861  the  principle  of  protection 
was  reasserted  In  the  Morrill  Act,  which  In- 
creased  the  rates  of  1857  about  one-third. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  tariff  rates  were 
repeatedly  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
Government  and  stimulate  manufacture. 
.These  rates  were  continued  long  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1882  a  tariff 
commission  was  appointed  to  visit  different 
sections  of  the  country  In  the  interest  of 
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tariff  revision.    The  commission  recommend- 

ed  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  rates. 

President  Cleveland*  in  his  messafe  of 
Dec.  8,  1885  (paflre  4926),  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  his  message  of 
Dec.  6,  1887  (page  5165),  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  topic.  From  this  time  on. 
party  lines  began  to  be  drawn  on  the  tariff 
question,  most  of  the  RepabUcans  favoring 
protection  and  the  majority  of  advocates  ad- 
vocatlng  a  revision  in  the  direction  of  low- 
er duties.  The  Mills  bill,  framed  largely  in 
accordance  with  President  Cleveland's 
views,  passed  the  House,  but  failed  In  the 
Senate,  where  a  bill  embodying  the  Ideas 
of  the  protectionists  on  tariff  revision  was 
substituted  for  It  by  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. In  the  Flfty-flrst  Congress,  the 
Republicans  being  In  control,  passed  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  act  of  18V0  raising  the  duties 
to  an  average  of  48  per  cent.  By  the 
elections  of  1890  and  1892  the  Democrats 
came  Into  power,  and  in  the  Fifty>third 
Congress  the  House  passed  the  Vvilson  bill 
providing  for  substantial  reductions,  espe- 
cially on  raw  materials.  Amendments  were 
added  in  the  Senate  which  essentially 
changed  its  character  and  the  bill  became 
law  In  1894  without  the  President's  signa- 
ture. It  provided  for  an  Income  tax 
which  was,  however,  declared  unconstitu- 
tional bv  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  elections  of  1894  and  1896  returned 
the  Republicans  to  power,  and  in  1897  the 
Dingley  law  was  passed,  which  imposed  the 
highest  rates  of  duty  ever  known  in  our 
hlstorv.  It  has  been  revised  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Philippines  in  1905.  when  a 
lower  tariff  came  into  force,  and  again  in 
1906,  when  the  Islands  were  given  prac- 
tically free  trade  with  this  country ;  of  the 
few  articles  excepted,  the  most  important 
were  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

The  revision  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  in 
1909  Is  discussed  by  President  Taft  in  his 
address  at  Winona  (page  7393)  which  was 
evoked  by  the  furious  storm  or  criticism  to 
which  the  tariff  and  its  sponsors  were  sub- 
jected. This  discontent  produced  a  rup- 
ture in  the  Republican  ranks,  "insurgenr* 
Congressmen  lining  up  against  "standpat- 
ters.'  The  Federal  patronage  was  em- 
ployed to  awaken  insurgents  to  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  party,  but  without  avail.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  question  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Democratic  victory  of  1910, 
the  insurgent  Republicans  being  mostly  re- 
elected. 

In  the  1010  tariff,  provision  was  made 
for  the  application  of  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum schedule  of  rates  to  the  Imports  of  a 
foreign  country  in  accordance  as  it  dis- 
criminates against  or  in  favor  of  American 
goods;  for  corporation  tax  of  one  per 
cent  of  net  earnings;  for  a  revised  tariff 
establishing  free  trade  with  the  Philip- 
pines ;  for  a  Customs  Court  of  Appeals  con- 
sisting of  five  judges  and  six  attorneys  to 
prosecute  customs  cases  before  the  Conrt; 
and  for  a  tariff  board. 

The  tariff  board  was  conceded  to  be  an 
advance,  but  Its  best  friends  were  the  fore- 
most in  terming  It  Ineffectual.  The  kind 
of  tariff  board  desired  by  President  Taft  is 
outlined  in  a  bill  introduced,  Jan.  6,  1911, 
bv  Representative  Longworth  of  Ohio, 
which  provides  for  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
who.  by  the  use  of  $260,0(>0  shall,  in 
sittings  here  or  abroad,  Investigate  the 
cost  of  production  of  tariff-taxed  goods, 
particularly  as  regards  labor,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  to  be  vested  with  the 
power  of  issuing  snbpcBiias,  administering 


oaths,  and  taking  testimony  (Congress  to 
act  on  cases  oi  non-compliance  with  sab- 
pcsnas),  and,  on  demand  expressed  In  a 
joint  resolution,  they  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, or,  on  his  demand,  shall  report  to 
the  President  (Page  7619.)  (See  also 
Foreign  Import  Duties;  Import  Dntiea, 
Tariff  of  1918.) 

With  the  election  of  President  Wilson 
and  a  Democratic  Congress  in  1913  a 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff  was  aa- 
flured,  for  Congress  had  already  _partlal]y 
framed  the  Underwood  bill,  and  President 
Wilson  called  an  extra  session  April  8» 
1918.  and  In  his  address  called  attention  to 
the  duty  of  the  party  in  power,  and  urged 
immediate  passage  of  the  Underwood  Dill. 
Oct.  8,  1918,  the  President  signed  the  bill. 
The  main  feature  of  the  law  was  the  in- 
come tax  provision,  and  the  next  importance 
was  the  removal  of  all  protection  from 
agricultural  products  and  meats.  Duties 
on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  were  cut  10  to  50  per  cent.  Raw 
wool  was  admitted  free,  and  sugar  became 
free  after  three  years.  In  the  article  Tar- 
iff of  1918  following  the  rates  of  the  Wii- 
son  tariff  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  act  of  1909. 

Tariff: 

Bill  to  reduce  duty  on  wooL  vetoed 
by  Taft,  7745. 

Board  of  three  members  appointed 
to  investigate  maximum  and  mini- 
mum clauseSy  7676. 

Discussed  bv  President  Wilson,  825 L 

Engines  and  machine  tools,  reduction 
of  rates  on,  vetoed,  7751. 

Finished  articles  should  not  be  put 
on  free  list  when  raw  materials  are 
dutiable,  7751. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of,  rates 
compared,  7750. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 
(Schedule  C),  vetoed,  7749. 

Low  rate  on  woolen  goods  would  de- 
stroy fine  goods  industry,  7747. 

Low  rate  on  tops  and  yarn  would 
disrupt  industry,  7747. 

Machine  tools  should  be  defined  be- 
fore being  put  on  free  list,  7751. 

Minimum  ad  valorem  rate  should  be 
35  per  cent,  7747. 

Permanent  board  appointed,  7677. 

Proposed  reduction  on  wool  would 
injure  trade,  7748. 

Protest  of  Qermany  against  discrim- 
inating duty  on  sugar,  recommen- 
dations regarding,  5957. 

Bate  on  wool  must  offset  difference 
in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  7746. 

Beduction'  of  on  wool  in  accordance 
with  report  of  Tariff  Board  would 
give  sufficient  protection  to  indus- 
try, 7748. 

Beduction  of,  should  be  based  on  non- 
partisan study  of  facts,  7751. 

Schedule  K  (wool),  7677. 

Wool,  reduction  of  duty  on,  recom- 
mended, 7677. 

Wool  (Schedule  K),  7677. 
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TttElff  Boftxd.— Section  2  of  the  Tariff  act 
of  1909  proTides  that  "from  and  after 
Harcb  81,  1910,  except  as  otherwise  ape- 
etalljr  provided  for  In  this  section,  there 
■hall  be  IcTled,  collected  and  paid  on  all 
articles  when  Imported  from  any  foreign 
oomitry  Into  the  united  States  or  Into  any 
of  Its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine 
Islanda,  Onam  and  Tutnlla)  the  rates  of 
duty  prescribed  Dy  the  schedules  and 
parapraphs  of  the  dutiable  list  of  Section 
1  of  this  act,  and  In  addition  thereto  25 
per  centnm  ad  ralorem,  which  rates  shall 
oonstltnte  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  United 
Statea.  ^  *  ^  To  secure  Information  to  as- 
sist the  President  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  section, 
and  the  officers  of  the  OoTernment  in  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
sncli  persons  as  may  be  required." 

Under  this  authorization  President  Taft 
on  Sept  15,  1909,  appointed  a  non-partisan 
Tariff  Board  of  three  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  to  perform  the  duties  required  by 
the  act:  Before  the  work  of  the  board  be- 
came arallable  to  Congress  the  Democratic 
party  came  into  control  and  the  Underwood 
tariff  Uw  was  passed.  (See  Tariff  of  1913.) 
WUsim  Tariff  Board. — ^President  Wilson 
expressed  himself  In  favor  of  an  out-and-out 
independent  Tariff  Board,  Jan.  26,  to  Bepre- 
sentatlTe  Claude  Kltchln,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  chosen 
floor  leader  of  the  House  Democrats. 

As  proposed  by  the  President,  such  a  com- 
miasion  would  have  specific  powers  to : 

Investigate  the  administratlTe  and  fiscal 
effects  of  customs  laws  now  In  force  or 
which  mar  be  passed  In  the  future; 

Determine  the  relations  between  rates  of 
duties  on  raw  materials  and  those  on  fin- 
ished or  partly  finished  products ; 

Investigate  the  effects  of  ad  valorem  and 
specific  duties  and  of  those  which  are  a 
compound  of  advalorem  and  specific ; 

Eixamlne  the  arrangement  of  schedules  of 
duties  and  the  classification  of  the  articles 
on   the  several  schedules; 

Investigate  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
iniT  to  the  tariff,  the  regulations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  applying  to  invoices 
and  other  questions  with  application  to  the 
collection  or  customs  duties ; 

Determine  generally  the  working  of  the 
customs  and  tariff  laws  in  their  economic 
effects  and  administrative  methods. 

Foreign  Trade  Under  the  New  Tariff, — 
Secretary  Bedfield  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  detailed  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
Underwood-Simmons  tariff  act  as  refiected  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  up  to  the 
time  the  war  started  in  Europe.  The  state- 
ment was  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  In  response  to  a 
Senate  Besolution  of  Jan.  17,  1916,  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  infor- 
mation In  regard  to  trade  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff. 

The  report  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  Import  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
as  that  year  covers  12  of  the  18  months  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities In  Europe  and  is  the  period  held  to 
indicate  most  accurately  the  effect  the  new 
tariff  has  had  upon  American  Imports.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  given  in  the  report  the 
increase  in  imports  for  1914  amounted  to 
$81,000,000,  or  4.5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1913.  This  increase,  the  report  states, 
is  only  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  the  average 
annual  increase  in  imports  for  the  17  years 
from  1899  to  1915,  and  is  less  than  the 
average  increase  during  the  last  few  yeara 
«f  ttat  17-year  periodT    There  was  an  In- 


crease in  12  of  the  17  years,  varying  from 

1245,000,000  in  1910  to  $80,000,000  in  1902. 

Free  goods,  not  dutiable  goods,   are  re- 

Sonslble  for  the  increased  imports  for  the 
cal  year  1914,  the  report  states.  Articles 
subject  to  duty,  if  considered  as  a  single 
class,  decreased  perceptibly.  Imports  free  of 
duty  increased  from  $988,000,000  to  $1,128.- 
000,000,  whle  the  imports  of  dutiable  goodiB 
fell  off  from  $825,000,000  to  $766.000;000. 
The  Increase  in  the  total  free  Imports  was 
due  largely  to  the  transfer  of  many  impor- 
tant artides  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the 
free  list  by  the  tariff  act  of  1913.  Among 
the  articles  so  transferred  are  iron  ore,  pig 
iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  steel  rails,  baling 
and  fencing  wire,  cotton  ties,  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  burlap,  cotton  bagging,  lumber,  chem- 
icals, wood  pulp,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
agricultural  Implements,  food  animals,  com, 
meat,  milk,  cream,  and,  when  imported  from 
countries  that  admit  free  of  duty  similar 
products  from  the  United  States,  wheat, 
wheat  fiour,  and  potatoes. 

The  close  correspondence  between  the  es- 
timated customs  receipts  and  the  actual  re- 
ceipts under  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
is  remarkable,  the  report  shows.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  tne  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlves  would  produce  during 
Its  first  fuU  year  of  operation  $258.000,000 ; 
as  it  passed  flie  Senate,  }248.000,000 ;  and  as 
finally  enacted,  $249,000,000,  or  $20,750,000 
a  month.  Since  the  new  rates  on  sugar  and 
molasses  became  effective  March  1,  1914, 
the  law  was  in  full  operation  only  five 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
During  the  quarter  from  April  1  to  June 
80  the  duties  amounted  to  $63,600,000,  or 
$21,200,000  a  month.  The  receipts,  there- 
fore, exceeded  the  expected  returns  by  $450.- 
000  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000  a 
year. 

In  comparing  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  country,  the  report  says : 

"We  import  more  than  we  export  of  crude 
foodstuffs  and  meat  animals  and  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  while  we  export  more 
than  we  import  of  the  remaining  groups — 
crude  materials  for  use  In  manufacturing, 
foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured, 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufac- 
turing, and  manufactures  ready  for  consump- 
tion. It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  import  and  of  export  falling  within 
each  of  these  groups.  Of  crude  materials 
for  use  In  manufacturing,  hides  are  most 
largely  imported  and  cotton  most  largely  ex- 
ported. Of  foodstuffs  In  crude  condition. 
Including  food  animals,  coffee  represents  the 
largest  import  and  wneat  the  largest  ex- 
port Of  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
foodstuffs,  sugar  leads  in  the  importation 
and  wheat  fiour  in  the  exportation.  Wood 
pulp  stands  first  among  the  Imports  and 
copper  in  pigs  and  bars  first  among  the 
exports  of  manufactures  for  further  use  In 
manufacturing.  Of  manufactures  ready  for 
consumption,  manufactures  of  vegetable 
fibres  other  than  cotton  stand  first  among 
the  imports  and  machinery  first  among  the 
exports.  In  the  miscellaneous  group,  clover 
seed  is  the  chief  import  and  horses  the  chief 
export  This  comparison  is  based  on  the 
fiscal  year  1914.  The  obvious  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  this  comparison  is  the  diversity 
of  our  import  and  export  trade.  Our  Im- 
ports consist  largely  of  articles  which  for 
natural  reasons  can  not  be  produced  here 
or  for  economic  or  geographic  reasons  can 
be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad.    The  ex- 

S>rts  from  this  country  represent  the  ar- 
cles  which,  by  reason  of  our  agricultural  or 
mineral  wealto,  or  by  reason  of  our  indus- 
trial organisation,  we  can  produce  better  or 
more  cheaply  than  the  producer  in  other 
<y>qntri^^" 
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The  effect  of  the  terlff  on  wages  Is  one 
of  the  much-debated  points  on  which  the 
report  touches.  It  is  shown  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  Industries  in  which,  under 
the  present  tariff,  the  average  duty  col- 
lected on  Imports  is  greater  than  the  aver- 
age expenditure  for  wages  by  domestic  man- 
ufacturers. This  group  Includes  such  dl- 
verse  lines  as  flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  con- 
densed milk,  soap,  candles,  and  glue,  hosiery, 
corsets,  and  buttons.  Even  in  the  case  of 
pottery,  where  wages  constitute  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  output, 
the  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  competing 
products   is  Btlll   higher. 

Another  group  consists  of  industries  In 
which  the  payment  for  wages  constitute  a 
larger  share  of  the  product  than  does  the 
import  duty  in  the  case  of  imported  goods. 
This  group  covers  some  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful industries.  Rubber  goods,  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills,  carriage  factories, 
bicycles,  motor  cycles,  locomotives,  clocks 
and  watches  and  firearms  and  ammunition 
are  among  the  industries  in  which  the  do* 
mestlc  producer  has  to  pay  proportionately 
more  for  wages  than  his  foreign  competitor 
pays  in  the  shape  of  import  duties. 

TABLS  or  LBADINO  AJSTXCLSS  DfPORTBD  INTO  THB 
PHIUPPIN11 I8XJLND8,  GUAM  AND  TUTUIXa.),  OIVUTQ 
WITH  THB  TAKXTF  ACT  OP  1900. 

(The  following  table  ooven  only  the  articles  of  principal  importance  imported.) 
orem;  n.s.p.f. — ^not  ■pecially  provided  for.) 


Tariff  Board: 

Beport  ot,  submitted  in  justification 
of  veto  of  wool  bill,  7746. 

Work  of,  commended  by  Taft,  7746. 
Tariff  Oomxnlssiaii.  4636,  4722,  4831. 
Tariff  of— 

1816  referred  to,  760. 

1842  discussed  and  referred  to,  2254 
2301,  2349,  2402,  2497. 

1846  discussed  and  referred  to,  2402, 
2497,  3051. 

1890,  discussed,  5556,  5626. 

1894,  discussed,  5984,  5998. 

1909,  discussed,  7618,  7625,  7631. 
Tariff  of  1913. — Shortly  after  his  Inaugnm* 
tion  in  1918»  President  Wilson  called  Con- 
gress together  In  extra  session,  and  In  his 
opening  address  (page  7871)  pointed  out 
the  duty  laid  upon  the  party  by  the  recent 
elections,  which  had  given  the  Democrats 
control  of  both  branches  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  The  following  tariff  law 
was  accordingly  passed: 

STATES  OR  AKT  OP  rrS  P088BB8X0NB   (SXCBPT 
AT  ENTBT  BY  THB  TABIPP  ACT  OP  1913  OOMPaBBO 


(ad  val.- 


val- 


AXTICLBS 


Rates  op  Dutt  Umdeb 


Law  of  1000         New  Law  of  1013 


SeKeduU  A — ChtmieaUt  Oils  and  Paints: 


Acids,  n.a.p.f 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.B.p.f . 


Alkalies,  alkaloids,  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal  compounds, 
preparations,  mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations  theraof . , 

Ammonia,  Carbonite  of 

Drugs 


Glue,  value  not  above  10c.  per  pound 

Oil,  castor,  mis 

Oil,  olive  in  Dottles,  etc.,  gals 

Oil,  whale,  gala 

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over 

of  morphia,  lbs 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  containing  alcohol 


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol 

Soap,  Castile 

Soap,  toilet 

Soda,  bi-carbonate  of 

Sponges,  not  advanced  in  value  by  chemical  processes. 

Sd^edule  B — Barihs^  Earthenware  and  Olaeewtre: 
Cement. . 


Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated 

Earthenware,  common 

Glassware,  plain  and  cut 

Marble,  manufactures  of,  except  for  jewelry 

Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  opera  and  field  glasses,  and  frames  for 


Schedule  C — Meiale  and  Manufacturee  of: 

Iron,  bar 

Steel,  n.s.p.f.  in  sec.  112  of  act 

Automobue  chassis  and  finished  parts  of  automobiles  not  includ- 
ing tires 

Copper  plates 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens 

Table  and  kitchen  utensils,  metal 


25  p.o.  ad  val. 
60o.  lb.  and  25  p.c. 
ad.  val. 


!5p.e. 
IHc  lb. 
1^0.  lb.  and 
lOp.c.  ad  val. 
2>^c.  lb. 
35c.  gal. 
50c.  gal 
8o.  gaL 

$1.50  lb. 

00c.  lb.  and  50  p.c. 
ad  val. 

60  p.o.  ad  val. 
iKo.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


8o.  100  lbs. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 

50  p.o.  ad  val. 


6-lOe.  lb. 
Graduated  rate 

45  p.c.  ad  val. 
2Hc.  lb. 
12c.  gross 
40  p.c.  ad  vaL 


th' 


15  p.e.  ad  val. 
10c.  lb.  and  20  p.e. 

ad.  val.  to  40o. 

lb.  and  20  p.o. 

ad.  val. 

15  p.e.  ad  vaL 
J.  lb. 
p.o.  ad  vbL 

lo.  lb. 
12c.  gaL 
30e.  gsL 
5e.  gal. 

S3.00  lb. 

40c.  lb.  and  60  p.0. 

ad  val. 

60  p.c.  ad  vaL 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  vaL 

Jic.  lb. 

10  p.e.  ad  val. 


10  p.e.  ad  vaL 
40  p.o.  ad  val. 
15  p.o.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.e.  ad  val. 

35  p.0.  ad  val. 


5  p.o.  ad  val. 
12  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.o.  ad  vaL 
5  p.e.  ad  vaL 
8c.  gross 
25  P.O.  ad  vaL 
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TABLB  OF  LEASING  ASTICLBB  IMPOBTBD  OITO  TBS  mVITBO  STATBft— CofOiflued 


AsncLu 


Ratbs  of  Dutt  Undbb 


Law  of  1900         New  Law  of  1013 


Tin  plates..... 
Pina,  not  jeweli 
Iron  beams. 
Cast  iron  an 
AliuninuiDt  and 


I>lates,  stove  pjates,  hollow  ware 

of  any  kind  in  which  it  is  the  chief  oom> 


ponent,  in  crude  fonn 

Watch  movements  not  Jewelled,  watch  cases. 

SduduU  D — Wood  and  Manufatturta  of: 
Briar  wood  and  smilar  wood  unmanufactured. . 
Paving  posts,  railroad  tires,  telephone,  trolley  and  telegraph  poles 
House  or  cabinet  furniture,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark, 

n.a.pj 

Sehedule  B — Suoar^  MolanM  and  Manttfacturet  of: 
Sugars  and  syrups  of  cane  juice 


Saccharin. 

Sugar  cane  in  its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured 

Molasses,  not  above  40  degrees 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 

Sugar  candy,  valuedmore  than  16o  per  pound,  and.chewing  gum 

SeheduU  P — Tobacco  and  Mamtfaeiuret  of: 
Tobacco,  wrapper,  filler,  leaf 

Snuff 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. 


ScheduU  O — Agriculhiral  Produeta  and  Pronoiono: 

Hones  and  mules  and  all  live  animsls.  n.8.p.f , 

Barley,  bushel  of  48  pounds , 

Barley  malt,  bushel  of  34  pounds 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

Oats,  bushel 

Rice,  cleaned , 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations. . . 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor , 

Hay- 


Honey 

Hops 

Seeds,  flax  seed,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.s.p.f , 

Seeds,  castor 

Fish,  except  shell  fish,  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances . 
Fruits,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears 
Fruits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f. 
Fruits,  oranges,  grapefru 
~"         pies,  m  bulk. 


:ruit,  lemons  and  limes  in  bulk. 


Nuts  (X  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n.s.p.f 

Apices,  unground,  njB.p.f 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  unsweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured, 
nAD.f 

ChocMate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  val- 
ued at  20o.  per  pound  or  less 


Schedule  H—Sjririte,  Winee  and  Other  Bmeraoeei 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 
other  materials,  nAp.f. 


Champagne  and  all  otner  sparkling  wines,  quarts 

Wines,  still,  in  casks,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages. 

Wines,  still,  in  bottles,  quarts 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles,  jugs,  gallons 

Mineral  waters,  in  bottles,  quarts 


Schedule  I— Cotton  Mawufadurea: 

Cotton  thread,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers , 

Cotton  thread,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers.. 


12-100.  lb. 
36  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 
S-lOo  lb. 

7c.  lb. 
Graduated  rate 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c  ad  val. 

35  p.e.  ad  val. 

Above  75  degrees 
polariscope  05- 
100  of  leper  lb. 
and  for  each  ad- 
ditional degree 
35-1000  of  Ic. 
per  lb. 

65c.  lb. 

20  P.O.  ad  val. 

20  p,c.  ad  val. 

4c.  lb. 

IMo.  lb. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 


$1.85  lb.  to  $2.50 

lb. 
55o.  lb. 
$4.50  lb.  and  25 

p.c.  ad  val. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
30o.  bushel 
45c.  bushel 
Ic.  lb. 
15c.  bushel 
2c.  lb. 
IMc  lb. 
6c.  lb. 
6c.  lb. 
$4  ton 
20c.  gal. 

16c.  K: 

25c.  bushel 
25o.  bushel 
Iclb. 
25c.  bushel 
2c.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 

$8  per  1,000 
Iclb. 
Free  list 

Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 


$2.60  gal. 
$0.60  per  doa. 


45c.  gal. 
$1.85  p« 


per  doa. 


45c  gia. 
30c  doa. 


2)iclb.to28clb. 
6c.  lb.  to  67c  lb. 


15  p.c  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c  ad  val. 
10  p.c  ad  val. 

2c  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 


Not  above  75  de- 
grees polari- 
scope 71-100  of 
Ic  per  lb.;  for 
every  addition- 
al degree  26- 
1000  ot  Ic  per 
lb. 

65c. lb. 

15  p.c  ad  val. 

15  p.c  ad  val. 

3c  lb. 

IHc  lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 


$1.85  lb.  to  $2.50 

lb. 
55c  lb. 
$4.50  lb.  and  25 

p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c  ad  val. 

15c  bushel 

25c.  bushel 

30c  100  Ills. 

6o.  bushel 

Ic  lb. 

Ic  lb. 

2Ho.  lb. 

20c  p.c  ad  vaL 

$2  ton 

10c  gal. 

16c  lb. 

20c  bushel 

15c.  bushel 

26  p.c.  ad  vaL 

10c.  bushel 

Ic  lb. 

Ho.  lb. 

$5  per  1,000 

Iclb. 

Ic  lb. 

8  p.c  ad  vaL 

2c  lb. 


$2.60  gal. 
$0.60  per  doa. 
45c  to  60c.  gal. 
$1.85  per  dos. 
45c  gal. 
20c.  dos. 


5  to  25  p.c  ad  val. 
7Mto27Hpcad 
val. 
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TABLE  OF  LXA.DXNa 


ASncUBB  XMFOBTBD  INTO  TBB  TOfTRD  BTATM     CmUmutd 


ABTICLKt 


Ratks  or  Drrrr  Uitdkb 


Law  of  1909        New  Law  of  1913 


Cotton  oloth«  unoolored,  according  to  numbers. 

Cotton  cloth,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numberi. 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  n.s.p.f . 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made.  .^ 

Cotton  hosiery,  pairs 

Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  all  underwear,  n.s.p.f 

Cotton,  plushes,  velvets,  oordurojs 

iMOt  uanuf acturee 

SehedttU  J — FUus,  Hemp  and  Jute  and  Manufiteiuree  ef: 
Flax  hamp  or  ramie  single  3rams,  finer  than  80  lea  or  number — 
Mattings  for  floors. 

Schedule  K — IFoo<  and  Manafacturee  ef: 

Combed  wool  or  tops,  n.s.p.f 

Yarns 

Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and  all  manufactures  of  every 

description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  n.s.p.f 

Blankets,  n.s.pi.,  and  flannels 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's 

Clothing,  ready  made  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
n.s.pJ 

Carpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  rugs 

Flushes,  velvets  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut 

Schedule  L—Silk  and  SiUt  Ooode: 
Silk  partially  manufactured,  or  spun  silk 

Silk,  wearing  apparel 

Silk,  yarns,  threads 

Silk,  all  manufactures  of,  n.s.pi. 

Schedule  M—Papera  and  Booke: 

Printing  paper,  other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand- 
made or  machine  hand-made,  valued  above  2}>io.  per  lb.,  n.s.p.f . 

Books,  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound  pamphlets,  engravings, 

photographs,  n.s.p.f 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  n.B.p.f 

Playing  cards 

Schedvle  N—Sundriet: 

Beads 

Brushes 

Bristles 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set 

Feathers 

Furs,  dressed 

Furs,  wearing  apparel 

Gloves 

Gutta  Percha 

Hair,  human 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Musical  instruments ., 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphaphonev,  or  parts 

Paintings  and  statuary 

Toys 

Uflobrellas 


Ic.  sq.  yard  to  8e. 

sq.  yard 
Graduated  rate 

4Kc.  sq.  yard  and 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

50  p.o.  ad  val. 

70c.do8.  to$2dos, 
and  15  p.c.  ad 
val. 

flOe.  dos  and  15 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
S2.25  dos.  and 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
9c.  sq.  yard  and  25 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
12o.  sq.  yard 
and  25  p.c.  ad 
val. 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 


35 p.c.  ad  val. 
3Ho.  sq.  yard 


Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 

44c.  lb.  and  60  p.c. 

ad  val. 
10c.  sq.  foot  and 

40  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 


35  p.c.  ad  val. 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 
45c.  lb.  to  60c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate 


3-10c.lb.to8-10c 
lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  pack  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 


35  p.c.  ad  val. 
*  val. 


40  p.c.  ad  ^ 
7Hc.  lb. 
10  p.o.  ad 
20  to  60 

val. 
20  p.c.  ad 
50  p.o.  ad 
$1.25  dos. 

dos. 
35  p.o.  ad 
20  p.c.  ad 
15  p.o.  ad 
45  p.c.  ad 
45  p.o.  ad 
15  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
50  p.o.  ad 


val. 
p.o.  ad 

val. 
val. 
toS5.80 

val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 


7)ito27Hp.c.ad 

val. 
10  to  30  p.c.  ad 

val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 


30  p.c.  ad  val. 
L.20    do 
and30t 
ad  val. 


I  p.c. 
$1.20    dos.    pairs 
and  30  to  50  p.c. 


30  p.o.  ad  val. 


40  p.o.  ad  vaL 


35to45p.e.advaL 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
2Hc.  sq.  yard 


8  p.c  ad  val. 
18  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
25to30j>.c.adval. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  vaL 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

45  p.c.  ad  val. 


20c.  lb.  to  35  p.c. 

ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  to  60  p.c.  ad 

val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 


12  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.o.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 


35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  P.O.  ad  val. 
7c.  lb. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to  60  p.c.  ad 

val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
$1  to  $3  dos.  pair 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.o.  ad  val. 
30  p.o.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  P.O.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
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TBB  ntsB  im  (Subject  to  chmnge  by  oonferanoa 

oommittee) 
Aeidf  (not  jmmded  for  Copper,  in  plates,  bars, 

in    above    iiat    under      ingote  or  pige,  n.e.p.f. 

Schedule  A).  and  ore. 

Aconite.  Copperas. 

Acites.  unmanufactured.  Cork,  unmanufactured. 
Ajtricuitural  implements.  Com. 
Albumen,  n.8.p.?.  Com-meal. 

Alcohol.  Cotton  and  cotton  b«c- 

Aumonia,    nitrate    and      ging. 

sulphate  of.  Cotton  gins. 

Animals  brought  into  U.  Cotton  waste. 

S.  temporarily  or  for  Cottonseed  oil. 

breeding  purposes.         Cream. 
Animals,  wild.  Croton  oil. 

Anthracite  coal.  Curry. 

Antizins.  Cyanide    of    potassium 

Aromatic    (not   garden)      and  soda. 

seeds.  Darning  needles. 

Arrowroot,  not  manufac-  Drawings. 

tured.  Dni^.  not  advanced. 

Arsenic.  Dyeing  and  tanmng  ma- 

Art,  works  of.  terials. 

Articles    returned    after  Dyewoods,  n.s.p.f. 

having  been  exported.  Engravings,  n.s.p.f. 
Asbestos,       unmanufao-  Etchings,  n.s.p.fr 

tured.  Evergreen  seedings. 

Aspbaltum.  Explosive  substances. 

Bsicon.  Extracts,  n.s.p.f. 

Bagglnjg  for  Cotton,  etc.  Fans,  common  palm  leaf. 

Fendng,  barbed  and  gal- 
vanised wire. 

Ferro  Manganeoe. 

Fibres  and  grasses. 

Films,  moving  picture. 

Firewood. 

Flat  rails,  iron  or  steel. 

Flax. 

Flint,  flints  and  flint 
stones  unground. 

Flocks. 

Flower  and  grass  seeds, 
n.s.p.f. 


Bagging  1 
BarSedTfc 


_      J  fence  wire. 
Barks,  n.s.p.f. 
Beans,  n.s.p.f. 
Beef,  fresh. 
Becewax. 
Belting  leather. 
Bensine. 
Berries,  n.s.p.f. 
Bibles. 
Birds. 
Bismuth. 
Bituminous  coal. 
Boneblack. 
Books  for  the  blind  and 


for     religious,     philo-  Foreijpi  stamps. 

sophical   scientific    or  Foesils. 

literary  purpoees,  per-  Fowls. 

sons  or  families  from  Fruit  plants,  for  purpose 

foreign  countries,  pro-      of  propagation  or  cul- 


feflrionalc 
Boots. 

Borax,  crude. 
Brass. 
Brimstone. 
Briquets. 
Broom  com. 
Buckwheat. 
Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 
Burlaps. 


tivation. 
Fruits  or  berries,  n.s.p.f. 
Fulminates. 
Furniture  of  persons  or 

families   from   foreign 

countries. 
Furs,  undressed. 
Galvanised  wire. 
Gasoline. 
Glass,  plates  or  disks. 


Cabinet   woods,  unman-  Glasiers'  diamonds. 


ufactured. 
Calcium,  n.s.p.f. 
Camel's  hair. 
Carbolic  acid. 
Ossh  registers. 
Cast-iron  pipe. 
CatUe. 
Cement. 
Chalk,  erode. 
Charts,  n.s.p.f, 


Gloves,  leather,  n.ap.f. 

Glue,  stock. 

Gold,  bullion,  metals,  ore 

and  sweepings. 
Gold,   silver,   copper  or 

other  metal  cbms. 
Grains. 

Granite,  n.s.p.f. 
Grass  seed  and  sisal. 
Grasses  and  fibers. 


Citisens  of  u.  S.  dsring  in  Guano,  manures  and  all 
foreign  countries,  per-      substances  used   only 


sonal  effects  of. 
Clapboards. 
Coal. 
Cobalt. 
Cocoa,  n.B.p.f. 
Cocoanuts  in  the  shall. 
Cocoons,  silk. 
Cod  liver  oil. 
Coffee. 


in  manure. 
Gunny    bags,    old 

Gunpowder. 
Guttarperoha,  erode. 
Hair,  n.s.p.f. 
Hams. 

Handle  bolu. 
Hand  sewing  needles. 


and 


p,  n.s.p.f. 

Herbsi,  used  as  drugs, 
n.s.p.f. 

Hides: 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Hoop  iron  or  steel,  coated 
or  not  coated  with 
paint. 

Hoops,  iron  or  steel,  cut 
to  lengths. 

Horns  and  parts  of. 

Horsehair. 

Horseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Household  effects. 

Ice. 

India  robber,  erode. 

Indigo. 

Ingots. 

Insects'  eggs. 

Instruments,  philosophi- 
cal and  scientifical. 

Inventions,  models  of. 

Iodine,  erode  and  re- 
sublimed. 

Ipecac. 

Iron  Ore. 

Iron  or  steel  bands,  cut 
to  lengths  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Iron  or  steel  billets. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 
and  scrap. 

Junk,  old. 

Jute. 

Kerosene. 

Kindling  wood. 


Luid  fowls. 
Lard. 


Coins.  0dld,  silver  and  Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 

copper.  dlery,  or  parts  thereof. 

Composition  metal*  Harvesters. 

BApi.  Hemlock  baik,  extract  of. 


Leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
harness,  rotigh,  sad- 
dles, and  saddlery.shoe 
laces,  sole,  uppers, 
vamps. 

Leaves  used  as  drugs 
n.s.p.f. 

Lemon  and  lime  juioe. 

Lemon  peel,  not  pre- 
served. 

Libraries. 

Lifeboats  and  life-saving 
apparatus. 

Linotype  machines. 

Lithographic  stones  not 
engraved. 

Loadstones. 

Logs. 

Loops,  iron. 

Lubricating  oils,  n.s.p.f. 

Lumber,  planed  or  fin- 
ished, n.sj).f. 

Machines,  for  spreading 
tar  and  oil  and  for 
sugar  making,  lino- 
type, sewing,  thresh- 
ing, typesettmg. 

Magnesite,  erode  or  cal- 

Maise. ' 

Manganese,    oxide    and 

ore  of. 
Manila. 
Manures. 
Manuscripts. 
Maps,  n.s.pJ. 
Marroons. 
Marrow. 
Marshallow. 
Meal,  oorn. 
Meats. 
Medals  of  gold,  silver  or 

copper. 
Metaroomposition,n.s.p.f. 
NutoU. 


NuxTomioa. 

Oakum. 

Oil  cake. 

Oils  not  provided  for  ia 
list  under  Schedule  A. 

Orange  juice,  peel,  not 
preserved,  candied  or 
dried. 

Ore,  cobalt^  copper,  em- 
ery, gold,  iron,  man- 
^uieeCf  manganiferous 
iron,  mckel,  silver,  tin, 
tungsten-bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n.s.pi. 
stock,  erode. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  green. 

Pearl,  mother  of,  and 
pearl  shells. 

Pebblee,  Brasilian. 

Periodicals  and  news- 
papers issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of 
entiy. 

Personal  effects. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  erode. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic,  and  mov- 
ing picture  films  not 
exposed  or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper,  iron. 

Pipe,  cast-iron. 

Plants,  froits,  tropical 
and  semi-tropical,  for 
propagation  or  cultiva^ 
tion. 

Rapeseed. 

Rattan. 

Reapers. 

Reeds,  unmanufactured. 

Regalia  and  gens,  statu- 
ary and  casts  of  sculo- 
ture.  ' 

Roots,  n.s.p.f. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps. 


and 


Saltpetre,  erode. 

Scientific  apparatus. 

Seeds,    all    flower 
grass,  uM.pJ. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sheep. 

Shellfish  and  shells. 

Shingles. 

Shoddy. 

Shoes,  leather. 

Silk.  raw. 

Silver,  bullion,  coins, 
medals,  ore,  sweepings. 

Sisal  grass. 

Skins,  undressed. 

Soda,  arseniate,  ash,  cy- 
anide, nitrite,  silicate, 
sulphate. 

Sole  leather. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
mineralogy  and  natu- 
ral history  not  for  sale. 

Spermaceti  oil. 

Spikes. 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

^rigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 

Stotuary. 

Thrashing  machines. 

Timber. 

Tin,  except  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies. 

Turpentine. 

Twine. 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 
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Typewritora. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Veal. 

VeL 

VeDum. 


Vitrol, 
Wacona  and  carta. 
Waste. 
Water  fowls. 
Wax,  n.s.p.f. 
Wearing    apparel, 
below.) 


Whale  oil,  n.8.p.f. 
Wheat,  n.s.pi. 
Whetstones. 
Wild  animals. 
Wire,  barbed  fenoe,  gal- 
vanised, nails,  staples. 
Wood,  n.s.p.f. 
Wood  alcohol. 
Wood  pulp. 
Wool,  n.s.p.f. 
Works  of  art. 
(See  Wrought  and  cast  iron. 
Wrought   iron    ox   steel 


Weeds  and  wood  used  as      nails,  n.s.p.f. 

drun,  n.8.p.f.  Yam,  Angora  goat  hair. 

Whalebone,   unmanufac-      alpaca  hair,  etc.,  waste. 

tured. 

Tarrateen  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Tawakaro  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Tax,  Income.    (See  Income  Tax.) 
Tax,    Inheritance.       (See    Inheritance 

Tax.) 
Tax,PolL    (SeePoUTax.) 
Taxation.— The  exaction    of   money   from 
the  individual  for  the  ase  of  the  state  is 
a  function  of  all  forms  of  government.    The 

fenerally  accepted  theory  of  taxation  In 
imerlca  Is  that  mouey  to  be  used  In  the 
service  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  is 
.lustly  raised  by  taxation ;  that  a  tax  which 
does  not  bear  equally  upon  all  or  which, 
bearing  equally  upon  all,  is  used  only  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  Is  unjust.  The  direc- 
tion taken  by  all  efforts  at  tax  reform  Is 
toward  self-annexation — i.  e.,  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  to  decide  what  is  required 
of  each  individual  for  the  public  expense. 
Out  of  this  principle  grew  the  doctrine  that 
no  tax  can  be  levied  save  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  must  pay  it. 
It  was  In  defense  of  this  principle  that  the 
American  colonists  objected  to  the  stamp  tax 
Imposed  by  Parliament  and  raised  the  claim 
that  "taxation  without  representation**  is 
tyranny.  The  tax  levied  oy  a  conquering 
nation  upon  a  vanquished  foe  is  tribute. 
Direct  taxation  is  authorised  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  first  direct  tax  was  for  12,000.000, 
and  was  levied  pro  rata  upon  the  sixteen 
states  existing  In  1798.  Otners  have  since 
been  levied,  notably  that  of  1861,  when 
$20,000,000  was  levied  In  this  manner  for 
prosecuting  the  war.  Three-fourths  of  this 
amount  was  by  act  of  March  2,  1801,  re- 
funded to  the  states.  C  ngress  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Constitution  to  lay  any  tax 
or  duty  on  exports  (page  20).  States  are 
forbidden  to  lay  duties  on  either  exports 
or  imports,  but  may  resort  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. Until  the  Civil  War  the  federal  gov- 
ernment relied  chiefly  upon  duties  upon 
imports  for  Its  revenue,  but  since  that  time 
an  Internal-revenue  tax  has  been  collected. 
Income  taxes  have  become  established  and 
inheritance  taxes  have  been  recommended. 
State  taxation  Is  direct  and  Is  assessed 
upon  real  and  personal  property,  upon  privi- 
leges, and  upon  Individuals  or  polls.  Be- 
fore 1800  most  of  the  states  passed  laws 
to  regulate  taxation.  All  except  Delaware 
levied  a  tax  on  land,  and  nine  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  states  collected  a  poll  tax. 
The  systems  of  county,  state,  ana  munici- 
pal taxation  are  numerous  and  Constantly 
changing.  According  to  the  contention  of 
those  who  favor  the  single-tax  theory, 
taxation  should  be  solely  iipon  land  values, 
exclusive  of  Improvements.  (See  Income 
Tax:  Inheritance  Tax;  Internal  Revenue; 
Single   Tax;    Tariff.) 


Taxation  (see  also  Import  Duties) : 
Balance  due  from  collectors,  620. 
Bj    States    upon    the    franchises   of 
street  railway  and,  similar  corpora- 
tions, 7422. 
Consular  reports  on,  5201. 
Direct,  discussed,  265,  268. 
Forms  of,  discussed,  7422. 
Income  and  inheritance  tax  recom- 
mended, 7423,  7463. 
Increase  in,  5549. 

Becommended,  134,  4247. 
Internal-revenue  stamps,  referred  to, 

3903. 
Joint  resolution  to  correct  clerical  er- 
rors in  internal-revenue  act,  vetoed, 
3471. 
On  capital  and  deposits  of  banks,  re- 
peal of,  recommended,  4636. 
Seduction  in,  4765. 
Becommended,    4102.    4422.    4636, 
4721,  4831,  5474. 
Bepeal    of    laws    regarding,    recom- 
mended, 316,  589. 
Well-digested     Bjstem     of,     recom- 
mended, 514. 
Taxes,  Direct-^Section  8  of  Article  I  of 
the  Constitntlon  authorizes  Congress  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes.     During  the  history  of 
the   Government   it   has   not  been   deemed 
necessary  to  lay  direct  taxes  but  five  times 
—In    1798,    1818,    1815,    1816,    and    1862- 
The  last  time  was  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  was  lev- 
led,  to  be  proportionately  assessed  against 
all  lots  of  ground  with  their  improvements 
and  dwelling  houses.    The  operation  of  the 
act  was  suspended   July  1,   1872.   and   by 
an   act   of   March   2,    1891,   $15,000,000  of 
this   amount    was  refunded   to  the   states. 
The    earlier    direct    taxes    were    levied    on 
houses,    lands,  and   slaves.      (See  also   In- 
come  Tax ;    Inheritance   Tax.) 

Taylor,  Zadiary.— Marcli  6,  1849-Jiil7 
9,  1860. 

Sixteenth  Administration— Whig. 
Vice-President — Millard  Fillmore. 
Secretary  of  State — 

John  M.  Clayton. 
Secretaru  of  the  Treasury— 

William  M.  Meredith. 
Secretary  of  War — 

George  W.  Crawford. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

William  B.  Preston. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

Thomas   Ewing. 
Postmaster-Qeneral — 

Jacob  Collamer. 
A  ttorney-Oeneral — 

Reverdy   Johnson. 

Taylor  was  elected  by  the  Whig  party, 

Nov.   7,   1848.     He  was  nominated  at  the 

Whig  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 

June  7  and  8,   1848.     Clay  was  the  next 


most  popular  candidate  for  nomination. 

Platform, — ^The    platform    endorsed    G__ 
eral  Taylor's  candidacy,  proclaimed  Wash* 


ington's  administration  as  the  model,  sup- 
ported the  Mexican  War,  and  solicited  the 
support  of  the  Whig  party. 

OppoHtion,r-^The  Free-Soil  Convention,  or 
Barnburners,  and  the  Abolitionists  support- 
ed Van  Buren.  At  the  Free-Soil  Convention 
at  Buffalo.  Aug.  9  and  10,  Van  Bnren  was 
formally   nominated .  on   a   platform   main- 
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Taylor,  Zadursr— 0<m«<fi««<l 
tainlng  the  rixtau  of  free  labor  against  tbe 
slave  power  and  the  aecnring  of  a  free  soil 
(or  a  free  people,  proposing  no  Federal  in- 
terference with  BiaYery,  citing  the  Jefferaon 
proviso  of  1800  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  advocating  the  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery In  all  new  territory,  demanding  freedom 
in  Oregon,  cheap  postage,  and  government 
retrenchment,  supporting  internal  improve- 
ments, recommending  free  grants  of  land 
to  settlers,  and  advising  rapid  payment  of 
the  public  debt.  The  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Baltimore,  Hay  22-26,  1848, 
nominated  Lewis  Cass  on  a  platform  which 
Included  the  platforms  of  1840  and  1844, 
endorsed  and  justified  the  Mexican  War,  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  republicans  of 
France,  denounced  monopolies  and  exclusive 
legislation,  and  heartily  endorsed  the  pol- 
icies of  Polk. 

yote.—The  popular  vote  cast  by  thirty 
States  gave  Taylor,  1,860,601 :  Cass.  1,220,- 
544:  and  Van  Buren,  291,263.  The  elec- 
toral vote,  counted  on  Feb.  14,  1849,  gave 
Taylor  163  and  Cass  127. 

Party  AMliation. — Taylor's  continuous 
service  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
left  him  entirely  free  from  party  or  sec- 
tional attachments.  When  his  name  was 
brought  forward  for  nomination  at  the 
Whig  convention,  several  resolutions  were 
offered  seeking  to  bind  Taylor  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  Whig  policies  as  the  non-ex- 
tension of  slave  territory,  no  more  foreign 
acquisition  by  conquest,  the  protection  of 
American  inoustrles.  and  opposition  to  the 
usurpation  of  authority  by  the  Executive. 
But  these  resolutions  were  ruled  out  of  or- 
der. Upon  all  of  these  questions,  and  upon 
Whig  policies  generally,  Taylor  had  never 
distinctly  declared  himself.  He  was  the 
only  man  available  who  could  heal  the 
breach  in  the  party  and  unite  all  the  dis- 
cordant elements  with  possible  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Although  the  Whigs  had  opposed  the 
Mexican  War  with  vehemence,  tney  never- 
theless chose  as  their  candidate  a  man  who 
had  played  the  most  Important  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Political  Complexion  of  Conffrest, — In  the 
Thirty-flrst  Congress  (1849-18ol),  the  Sen- 
ate, of  62  members,  was  composed  of  35 
-  Democrats,  25  Whigs,  and  2  Free-Soil :  and 
the  House,  of  227  members,  was  made  up 
of  116  Democrats  aud  111  Whigs.  In  the 
Thirty-second  Congress  (1851-1853),  the 
Senate,  of  62  members,  was  composed  of 
86  Democrats,  23  Whigs,  and  3  Free-Soil; 
and  the  House,  of  233  members,  wss  made 
up  of  140  Democrats,  88  Whigs,  and  5 
Free-SolL 

Foreign  Policy. — ^The  ratification  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (see  Great  Britain, 
Treaties  with)  took  place  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Taylor.  The  question 
of  the  Panama  railway,  upon  which  it  bore, 
was  referred  to  In  President  Taylor's  First 
Annual  Message  (page  2555)  and  again  in 
ttie  massage  (page  2680)  presenting  the 
Clavton-Bulwer  Treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  In  expressing  his  reasons  for 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  he  says: 
"At  the  time  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
through  her  territory  I  found  Great  Britain 
In  possession  of  nearly  half  of  Central 
America,  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
Mosquito  king.** 

Finances. — The  public  debt  on  July  1, 
1849.  amounted  to  $63,061,858.69.  In 
speaking  of  the  increase.  President  Taylor 
said  (page  2555)  :  "The  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Mexican  War  and  the  pur- 
chase of  California  and  New  Mexico  exceed 
in  amount  this  deficit,  together  with  the 
loans  heretofore  made  for  these  objects.     I 


therefore  recommend  that  authority  be 
given  to  borrow  whatever  sum  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cover  that  deficit.  I  recommend 
the  observance  of  strict  economy  in  the 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  public 
money.'*  He  leaves  the  matter  of  the  sub- 
treasury  system  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress, 
and  adds:  "If  continued,  important  modifi- 
cations of  it  appear  to  be  Indispensable." 

Tariff.— In  his  First  Annual  Message 
(psge  2556)  President  Taylor  advocated  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  so  as  to  increase  the 
revenue.  He  said:  "I  do  not  doubt  the 
right  or  dutv  of  Congress  to  encourage  home 
industry,  which  is  the  great  source  of  na- 
tional as  well  as  Individual  wealth  and 
?)rosperlty.  I  look  to  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
rlotlsm  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  may  place  home  labor  at  last 
on  a  sure  and  permanent  footing  and  by 
due  encouragement  of  manufactures  give  a 
new  and  Increased  stimulus  to  agriculture 
and  promote  the  development  of  our  vast 
resources  and  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce." He  strongly  recommends  the  plac- 
ing of  specific  duties  Instead  of  ad  valorem, 
and  suggested  the  fixing  of  duties  high 
enough  ^'to  afford  substantial  and  sufficient 
encouragement  to  our  own  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to  Insure  sta- 
bility." 

Taylor,  Zadiary: 

Admission   of    California    and    New 
Mexico  into  Union,  discussed  by, 
2557,  2564. 
Annual  message  of,  2547. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  2541. 
Commander   of   American   forces    in 
war  with  Mexico,  2291. 
Assignment    of    command    to,    re- 
ferred to,  2299. 
Brevet  rank  of  major-general  con- 
ferred upon,  referred  to,  2299. 
Correspondence   with,   referred  to, 

2369,  2415,  2418. 
Dispatches  from,  regarding  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la 
Palma,  2295,  2300. 
Compensation    paid    to,    by    Govern- 
ment, referred  to,  2456. 
Death  of — 

Announcement   of,    to    Vice-Presi- 
dent and  reply,  2589. 
Announcements  of,  and  honors  to 

be  paid  memory  of,  2589. 
Communication     to     Senate    from 

Vice-President,  2590. 
Funeral  arrangements,  2594. 
Beferred  to,  2613. 
Bemains  of,  removal  of,  referred  to, 

2611. 
Besolutions  of-^ 

Congress  on,  to  be  transmitted  to 

Taylor,  2598. 
House  and  Senate  on,  2593. 
.  Special  message  regarding,  2600. 
Exequatur  issued  consul  of  Spain  re- 
voked by,  2588. 
Finances  discussed  by,  2555. 
Foreign    policy   discussed    by,    2548, 

2555. 
Inaugural  address  of,  2542. 
Mentioned,  681,  2174.. 
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Neutrality  laws  observed  hy,  2548. 
Portrait  of,  2541. 
Proclainations  of — 
Exequatur  issued  consul  of  Spain, 

revoked,  2588. 
Military  expedition  against  prov- 

inces  of  Mexico,  2545. 
Ports  of  delivery  constituted,  2588. 
Bemains  of,  removal  of,  referred  to, 

2611. 
State   of   the  Union,   discussed   by, 

2547. 
Subtreasury    system,    discussed    by, 

2556. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  2556. 
Veto  power  of  President,  discussed 
by,  2561. 
Tea: 
Duties  on— 
Becommended  by  President— > 
Grant,  4303. 
Hayes,  4422,  4511. 
Polk,  3047,  3086. 
Bepeal  of,  recommended,  4061. 
Growth  and  culture  of,  recommended, 
4578. 
Tebnantepec,  Xsthmns  of,  transit  way 
across: 
Discussed  by  President- 
Buchanan,  3117. 
Cleveland,  4912,  4956. 
Fillmore,  2617,  2656,  2702. 
Pierce,  2766,  2901. 
Polk,  2388. 
Taylor,  2554,  2580. 
Measures  for  protection  of  American 
citizens    and    property    in,    recom- 
mended, 3048,  3069,  3100. 
Beferred  to,  2693,  3018. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 

Great    Britain,    2580,    2617,    2903, 

2943,  3117. 
Mexico,  2642,  2656. 
Batification  of,  opposed  by  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  2766. 
Bejection    of,    by   Mexico,    dis- 
cussed, 2702. 
Telegraph,  The,  outrages  committed  on, 

1695. 
Telegraph  Lines  (see  also  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph;  International  Ocean   Tel- 
egraph): 
Contract  for  use  of,  by  Post-Office  De- 
partment recommended,  5562,  5634. 
Government  control  of,  discussed  by 
President — 
Arthur,   4728,   4769. 
Grant,  4104,  4152,  4204. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5562,  5634. 
Inclusion  in  postal  system  opposed, 

8112. 
Military    possession    of,    taken    by 

United  States,  3309. 
Operation  of,  discussed,  4297. 


Pacific  telegraph,  referred  to,  3329, 

3382,  3445. 
Proposed  overland,  between  Americm 

and  Europe,  discussed,  3445. 
Union  of  Postal  system  and,  dia- 
cuBsed.  (See  Government  Control 
of,  ante,) 
T«n-Hoiir  S^Btem.  (See  Hours  of  La- 
bor.) 
Tannenae.— One  of  the  southern  group  of 
states.  Nicknames :  "The  Volunteer  State'* ; 
"The  Big  Bear  State*' ;  motto :  vAgrlcul- 
ture ;  Commerce.*'  It  lies  between  lat.  35o 
and  860  35'  north  and  long.  81o  87'  and 
90^  15'  west.  Tennessee  Is  bounded  -on 
the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  on 
the  east  and  southeast  bj  North  Carolina 
(separated  by  the  Great  Smoky  and  Bald 
ranges  of  the  Alleghanles),  on  the  south 
by  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  west  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri  (sep- 
arated by  the  Bfisaisslppi  River).  The  area 
Is  42,022  square  miles.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  state  is  mountainous,  while  the 
extreme  western  part,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  consists  of  a  flat  alluvial 
plain,  where  vegetation  grows  with  almost 
tropical  luxuriance.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes are  the  vailey  of  the  Tennessee  In 
Its  southern  course,  an  Important  agricul- 
tural region,  and  the  Cumberland  Plateau, 
a  table-land  with  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet.  Extending  from  this  plateau  to  the 
Tennessee  River  in  Its  northern  course 
throui^  the  state  lies  the  great  central 
basin,  sometimes  called  the  Garden  of  the 
State.  West  of  the  Tennessee  Vallev  rises 
another  fertile  plateau  before  the  descent 
to  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
leading  productions  are  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  live  stock.  Tennessee  produces  some 
of  the  finest  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
Iron  have  grown  up  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  capital,  Nashville,  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est  educational   centers  In   the    South. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
In  1760  at  Wautauga  by  immigrants  from 
North  Carolina.     When  North  Carolina  pro- 

S^sed  to  cede  this  territory  to  the  General 
overnment  these  settlers  objected  and  or- 
ganised a  state  under  the  name  of  Franklin 
Tq.  v.).  This  government  was  overthrown 
and  a  Territory  was  organized  In  1790. 
The  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  June 
1,  1796.  In  January,  1861.  a  proposal  to 
secede  from  the  Union  was  defeated  by  pop- 
ular vote,  but  carried  in  the  election  of 
June  8  of  the  same  year.  The  state  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  including  those  of  Island 
No.  10,  Nashville,  Lookout  Mountain.  Mur- 
freesboro.  Fort  Donelson,  Shi  lob.  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  etc.  It  was  readmitted  Into  the 
Union  In  1866. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census  place  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  State  at  246,012,  comprising 
20,041,667  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
improvements,  at  8612,520,836.  The  aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre  was  $18.53 
against  $9.93  in  1900.  The  value  of  domes- 
tie  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  was  $110,706,078, 
including  996.529  cattle,  valued  at  f20.- 
690.718 :  349,709  horses,  $39.320.044 ;  275.- 
855  mules,  $.35,100,810:  1,887.938  swine, 
87,329,622:  795.033  sheep.  $3,009,196; 
poultry,  $3,757,337.  The  yield  and  value 
of  field  crops  In  1011  was:  corn.  8.400,- 
000  acres,  91.120.000  bushels,  $55,583,- 
000;  wheat.  720,000  acres,  8,280.000  bush- 
els. 87.949,000:  oats,  315,000  acres.  6.142,- 
000  bushels.  $3.071.000 ;  rye;  19,000  acres. 
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226.000  bushew.  |224,(KK) :  pototoM.  88.- 
OOO  acres.  1,658.000  bushels.  $1,683,000 ; 
haj.  400,000  acres,  400.000  tons,  $6,680,- 
OOO;  tobacco,  77.000  acres,  62.870.000 
pounds,  $5,301,450,  and  cotton.  420.000 
b&les.  The  State  Is  a  large  PW>J«cer  of 
copper,  the  output  of  1910  being  16.691.777 
pounds.  The  coal  output  was  7.121.380 
■bort  tons.  ^.  ^ 

Tlie   coal   fields   of   the   State   have  an 
extent  of  4.400  square  miles. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establisn- 
ments  in  Tennessee  having  an  annual  out- 
put valued  at  more  than$500  at  the  begin* 
nlng  of  1915  was  4.775.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital Invested  was  $211,428,000.  giving  em- 
ployment  to  88,514  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $123,430,000.  and  turning  out  fin-  , 
Ished  goods  worth  $212,071,000.^^  Salarl«l 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $44,910,000. 

Tennenae  (see  also  Confederate  States; 
Memphis) : 
Amendment  to  Federal   Conventioni 

ratification  of,  referred  to,  249. 
Commanding  officers  in,  instructions 

to,  as  to  conduct  of  war,  3476. 
East   Tennessee    Belief    Association. 
Address  regarding  relief  for  people 
in  eastern  section  of,  3405. 
Home  of  Andrew  Jackson  tendered 

Government  by,  2654. 
Insurrection  in,  declared  suppressed 

by  proclamation,  3515. 
Joint  resolution  restoring,  to  Union, 

approved  and  discussed,  3593. 
Major-Oeneral  Jackson  conducts  oper- 
ations   against    Indian    allies    of 
Great  Britain,  533. 
Kurders   committed   by  Indians   in, 

6269. 
Batification  of  amendment  to  Federal 

Constitution  by,  referred  to,  240. 
Belief  for  jieople  in  eastern  section 
of,  and  address  of  East  Tennessee 
Belief  Association  regarding,  dis- 
cussed, 3405. 
Volunteers  of^ 

Expenses  incurred  by,  recommenda- 
tion that   (iovemment  pay   the, 
1454,  1474. 
Number  of,  in  Indian  wars,  greater 
than  her  proportion   in  general 
apportionment,  1453. 
Operation  of,  under  Maj.-Gkn.  Jack- 
son against  Indian  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  533. 
Becommendation  that  Government 
pay  expenses  incurred  by,  1454, 
1474. 
Tennesse  Bond  Oases.— A  series  of  seven- 
teen cases   decided  by   the  United   States 
Supreme  Court  In  1885.    In  1852  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature  passed  an  act  making  cer- 
tain railroad   bonds  a  statutory  Hen  upon 
the  property  on   which   they   were  Issued. 
Holders  of  state  bonds  afterwards  brought 
suit  to  establish  their  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty In  question.     The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Hen  was   created  for  the   benefit 
of  the  state  and  not  of  the  holders  of  state 
bonds    issued    under,  that.  act. 


Tennessee  Centennial.— An  exposition  held 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  May  1  to  Oct 
80,  1897,  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  state 
Into  the  Union.  The  site  covered  about  200 
acres  and  a  notable  feature  was  a  lawn 
of  bluegrass,  a  characteristic  of  the  region. 
There  were  more  than  one  hundred  build- 
ings, containing  exhibits  of  art,  education, 
and  progress  In  the  various  industries,  as 
well  as  forms  of  amusement.  The  total 
attendance  was  1,786,714.  The  total  re- 
ceipts were  11,101,285,  and  the  disburse- 
menu   11,101.248. 

Tennessee  Biver: 

Canal  from  the  Altamaha  to,  referred 
to,  1027. 

Survey  of,  referred  to,  1128. 
Tennre-of-Ofllce  Act.— Under  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  the  power  of  making  ap- 
pointments Is  vested  In  the  President,  to 
be  exercised  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  his  dis- 
putes with  Congress,  President  Johnson  was 
charged  with  a  corrupt  use  of  the  power 
of  appointment  and  removal,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  session  of  the  Thir- 
ty-ninth Congress  a  bill  was  Introduced  **to 
regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  oflices.'* 
It  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto 
March  2,  1867.  and  was  repealed  In  1887. 
This  act  provided  that,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, every  officer  appointed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  should  retain  bis 
ofllce  until  a  successor  should  be  In  like 
manner  appointed.  Johnson  was  Impeached 
for  violating  the  act  In  1868  with  regard 
to  8ecretary-of-War  Stanton. 

Tenure-of-Offlce  Act: 
Discussed  by  President — 
Cleveland,  4965. 
Johnson,  3767. 
Interpretation  of,  referred  to,  3721. 
Bepeal  of,  recommended,  3871,  3992, 

4557. 
Vetoed,  3690. 
Tenure  of  Office  in  Oivll  Service,  8135. 
Terceira^     claims     of     United     States 
against     Portugal     arising     out    of 
blockade  of,  1098,  1113,  1243. 
Territorial  ZSzpanslon: 

Annexation  discussed.    (See  Alaska; 
California;  Cuba;  Florida;  Gadsden 
Purchase;  Hawaiian  Islands;  Loui- 
siana Purchase;  New  Mexico;  Phil- 
ippine   Islands;    Porto    Bico;    St. 
tfohn   Island;   St.    Thomas  Island; 
Santo  Domingo;  Texas;  Yucatan.) 
Foreign    policy  discussed   by    Presi- 
dent— 
Adams,  John,  228. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  862,  868,  884,  895,  903, 

922    950. 
Buchanan,'  2966,   2998,   3037,   3041, 

3066,  3089,  3092,  3173,  3177. 
Cleveland,  4912,   5867,   5871,   5873, 
5892,  5955,  5963,  6064,  6068,  6087, 
6148. 
Fillmore,  2614,  2656,  2701,  2715. 
Grant,  3985,  4006,  4015,  4018,  4050, 
4053,  4082,  4101,  4143,  4176,  4192, 
4245,  4290,  4365. 
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Harrison,  Benj.,  5445,  5618,  6750, 
5783. 

HarrisoD,  W.  H.,  1873. 

Hayes,  4418,  4420. 

Jackson,  1159,  1222,  1324,  1370, 
1378,  1456,  1484,  1500. 

Jefferson,  311,  346,  349. 

Johnson,  3564,  3581,  3777,  3886, 
3888 

Lincoln,  3248,  3255,  3327,  3444. 

McKinley,  6248,  6280,  6295,  6307. 

Madison,  452,.  473. 

Monroe,  573,  582,  624,  627,  639,  672, 
685,  762,  787,  791,  817,  829. 

Pierce,  2731,  2745,  2807,  2864,  2904. 

Polk,  2229,  2236,  2248,  2276,  2322, 
2337,  2361,  2386,  2431,  2437,  2444, 
2480. 

Taylor,  2548,  2555. 

Tyler,  1890,  2049,  2064,  2160,  2169, 
2171,  2176,  2190,  2193,  2206. 

Van  Buren,  1590, 1702,  1748,  1819. 

Washington,  120,  213. 
Territories.— At  the  dose  of  the  Rcvola- 
tlonary  War  several  of  the  states  bad  claims 
to  cxteoRive  tracts  of  land  beyond  their 
western  t>orders.  The  claim  was  set  up 
that  these  territories  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  as  having  been  won  by  all  in  com- 
mon. Between  1781  and  1802  all  these 
outlying  tracts  passed  by  acts  of  cession 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Subsequent  additions  have  t>een  made  by 
purchase  or  treaty.  (See  Alaska,  Califor- 
nia. Florida.  (Sadsden  Purchase,  Louisiana 
Purchase,  Oregon,  Texas,  etc.)  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  resolved  that  the  western 
terrltorv  to  ne  ceded  to  the  United  States 
"shall  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct 
republican  states,  which  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Union  and  have  the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
Independence  as  the  other  states.**  The 
Northwest  Territory  was  organized  In  1787. 
the  Southwest  In  1700.  The  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  governed  directly  by 
Congress*  through  a  commission.  An  or- 
ganised territory  has  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years, 
and  a  legislature  composed  of  a  council 
and  a  house  of  representatives  chosen  every 
two  years  by  the  people.  A  delegate  to 
Congress,  who  may  speak  but  not  vote.  Is 
elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.    Ter- 


ritorial legislation  Is  subject  to  Congres- 
sional control.  Territorial  courts  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  Judges  of  which  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  for  four  years,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  over  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction.  Alaska  has  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  originally  pro- 
vided for  organized  territories,  but  has  no 
legislature.  The  only  remaining  territories 
are  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia  and  Ha- 
waii     (See  also  District  of  Columbia.) 

Territories  (see  also  the  several  Terri- 
tories) : 

Act  to  pay  moneys  collected  under 
direct  tax  of  1861  to  States,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  vetoed,  5422. 

Admission  of,  into  Union,  discussed 
and  recommendations  regarding, 
3033,  3086. 


Affairs  in,  diecussed  by  President — 
Grant,  4157. 
Harrison,  Ben  j.,  5640. 
Courts  of,  appeals  from,  to  Supreme 
Court,  recommendations  regardins:. 
4939. 
Distribution  of  arms,  ordnance,  stores, 
etc.,  to  District  of  Columbia  and, 
regulations  regarding,  5159,  5462. 
Judges  in,  authority  of,  as  FedersJ 

Judges  referred  to,  2268. 
Mineral  resources  of,  discussed,  3330. 
Miners  in,  act  for  protection  of,  dis- 
cussed, and  recommendations  re- 
garding, 5563. 
Northwest  of  Ohio  referred  to,  142, 183. 
Officers  in,  absence  of,  referred  to  and 

orders  regarding,  3720,  4095. 
Power  of  legislatures  of,  to  authorize 
corporations  to  issue  bonds  referred 
to,  1757. 
Beads  within,  power  to  construct,  dis- 
cussed, 2749. 
Slavery  in,  discussed.    (See  Slavery.) 
South  of  Ohio — 

Admission  to  Union  sought  by,  189. 
Referred  to,  183.  • 
Supreme    Court    decision    regarding 

slavery  in.    (See  Slavery.) 
Transfer  of  affairs   of,   from   State 
Department  to  Interior  Department 
recommended,  4060,  4145. 
Teton  Indians.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Texan  War.  '  (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
Texas.— The  largest  of  the  United  States ; 
nickname,  **The  Lone  Star  State."     It  lies 
between   lat.   2So    51'   and   36o   SO'   north 
and  long.  98o  2V  and  106«  40'  west.     It 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oklahoma,  on 
the  northeast  by  Arkansas,  on  the  east  by 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  on  the  south  and  ^ 
southeast  by  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,   on   the 
south  and  southwest  by  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  by  New   Mexico.     It  has  an  area  of 
265.806  square  miles.     It  consists  of  a  low 
coast  region  in  the  southeast,  west  of  this 
a  prairie  country,  a  hilly  region,  elevated 

filalns  to  the  north  and  west,  and  a  moun- 
ainous  country  west  of  the  Pecos  River. 
It  Is  an  Important  agricultural  state,  the 
leading  products  being  cotton,  corn.  live 
stock,  sugar  and  rice.  The  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  timber  products,  cotton  seed 
oil  and  grist  and  flour  mill  products  are 
the  chief  Industries.  The  discovery  and 
development  of  the  oil  fields  has  added  to 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  State. 

La  Salle  made  a  landing  at  Matagorda 
Bay  and  built  a  fort  in  1685.  By  the 
treaty  of  1810-1821  with  Spain  the  United 
States  surrendered  her  claim  that  Texas 
was  Included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Meanwhile  Mexico  had  declared  her  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  and  Texas  with  Coa- 
hulla  formed  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. Texas  seceded  from  Mexico, 
froclalming  her  Independence  March  2. 
836.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican 
forces  under  Santa  Anna,  by  General  Hous- 
ton In  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  April  21, 
1836.  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  recognlied 


by  England,  France,  Belgium  and  the  united 
States.  Annexation  was  accomplished  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  Dec.  29,  1845. 
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llie  dispute  oyer  tbe  Western  boundary 
led  to  the  Mexican  War.  On  March  25. 
1850,  l^xas  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
claims  to  territory  outside  her  present  lim- 
its, receiving  therefor  $10,000,(100.  An  or- 
dinance of  secession  was  passed  Feb.  1, 
1861.  The  State  was  readmitted  to  the 
Union  March  SO,  1870. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  are 
Taluabie  yellow-pine  forests,  and  there  are 
oyster  and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  state  at  417,770.  comprising 
112,436.067  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
Improvements,  at  $2,217,645,164.  The  aver- 
age value  of  farm  land  was  $14.53  per  acre 
against  $4.70  in  1900.  The  value  of  do- 
mestic animals,  poultir.  etc.,  was  $318,646,- 
509.  Including  6.934.686  cattle,  valued  at 
$132,985,879;  1.170.068  horses,  $84,024,- 
635 ;  675.558  mules,  $73.979,145 ;  2.336.363 
swine,  $11,639,366  :  1.808,709  sheep,  $6,301,- 
364;  poultry,  $4,806,642.  The  yield  and 
value  of  field  crops  for  1911  was:  Corn, 
7,300.000  acres,  69.350.000  bushels,  $65.- 
480.000;  wheat,  700,000  acres,  6.580.000 
bushels,  $6,580,000;  oats,  737,000  acres, 
18.499,000  bushels,  $9,989,000;  rye.  2,000 
acres,  20,000  bushels,  $21,000 ;  rice.  238.800 
acres,  8,174,000  bushels,  $6,539,000;  pota- 
toes. 50,000  acres,  2.850.000  bushels,  $3,- 
691.000;  hay,  606,000  acres.  606,000  tons. 
$7,211,000:  tobacco,  300  acres,  195,000 
pounds,  $39,000,  and  cotton.  4,280.000  bales. 
Texas  ranks  first  among  the  states  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  Petroleum  to  the 
extent  of  about  9,000,000  barrels  was  pro- 
duced in  1911,  showing  a  gradual  decrease 
In  the  last  few  years.  The  coal  mined  was 
1,892.176  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,160,965. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments In  Texas  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  5.084.  The  amount  of  capital 
Invested  was  $288,544,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  01,114  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $253,090,000  and  turning  out  fin- 
ished goods  worth  $361,279,000.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $59,179,000. 

Texas  (see  also  Confederate  States): 
Acquisition  of,  not  attempted  by  con- 
quest, 2337. 
Act- 
Authorizing  special  seed  distribu- 
tion in  drought-stricken  counties 
in,  vetoed,  5142. 
To  constitute  new  division  of  judi- 
cial district  of,  etc.,  vetoed,  6185. 
Admission  of,  into  Union — 
Constitution    adoption    by,    2236, 

2266. 
Discussed.      (See    Annexation    of, 

post.) 
Foreign      interference      discussed, 

2237. 
Withdrawal  of  application  for,  re- 
ferred to,  1705. 
Annexation  of,  to  United  States — 
Correspondence  regarding,  referred 

to,  2167,  2168. 
Desired  by,  1456,  1487. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Polk,  2229,  2236,  2329,  2337. 
Tyler,    2160,    2169,    2171,    2176, 
2193,  2206. 


Information  regarding,  desired  by 

Senate,  refused,  2232. 
Not  an  offense  to  Mexico,  2329. 
Protest  of  Mexico  against,  referred 

to,  2238. 
Question  of,  presented  to  people  of, 
2196,  2337. 
Immediate    annexation    favored, 
2197   2337 
Beferred'   to,  *  1587,     1693,     2210, 

2483. 
Terms  of,  accepted  by,  2236,  2337. 
Annexation     treaty      with     United 
States- 
Consent  of  Mexico  to,  not  required, 

2171,  2177,  2195. 
Debts  of,  to  be  assumed  by  General 

Government,  2197. 
Discussed    and   referred   to,    2160, 

2169,  2171,  2176,  2193,  2206. 
Opposition     to,     discussed,     2171, 

2176. 
Batification  of,  regarded  by  Mexico 
as  a  declaration  of  war  by  United 
States,  2170. 
Beferred  to,  2175,  2194. 
Bejection  of,  by  Senate,  discussed, 

2176. 
Transmitted,  2160. 
Armistice  between   Mexico  and,  re- 
ferred to,  2172. 
Army  of  United  States  sent  to  pro- 
tect  territory    of,    from    invasion, 
2238,  2261. 
Boundary    dispute    regarding    Greer 

County.    {See  Greer  County.) 
Boundary  line  of,  2166. 
Boundary    line    of,    with    Louisiana, 

960. 
Boundary  line  of,  with  New  Mexico, 
2566,  2568,  2586,  2587,  2601,  2609, 
2628. 
Proposition   of   United   States   re- 
garding establishment  of,   ac- 
cepted, 2630. 
Proclamation  regarding,  2643. 
Views    of   President    Fillmore    on 
settlement  of,  2603,  2630. 
Boundary    line    of     United     States 
with— 
Appropriation     for     expenses     of 

marking,  recommended,  2839. 
Convention   regarding,   1684,  1705, 
1706,  1750,  1822. 
Commissioners  appointed   under, 
1750,  1822,  1932. 
Final  decision  of,  1944. 
Demarcation  of,  referred  to,  1957, 

2003. 
Proposition   for  establishment   of, 
accepted  by,  2630. 
Proclamation  regarding,  2643. 
Beferred  to,  4790. 
Brazos    Santiago,   commerce    of,   re- 
ferred to,  2610. 
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Civil  and  political  condition  of,  dis- 
cussed, 1484. 
Beferred  to,  1449,  1457,  1496. 
Civil  authority  of  Mexico  in,  expelled, 

1487. 
Claims    of,    against    United    States, 
2198,  2251. 
Payment   of,   in   stock,   discussed, 
2661. 
Claims  of,  to  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
discussed.    (See  Boundary  line  of, 
with  New  Mexico,  ante.) 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  con- 
vention for  adjustment  of,  1686. 
Commercial  relations  with,  1964. 

Treaty  regarding,  2030. 
Constitution   of,   ratification   of,  re- 
ferred to,  2236. 
Letter  regarding,  referred  to,  2266. 
Correspondence — 

Begarding  title  to,  2173. 
With  Mexico,  regarding,  2014. 
Debts  of— 
Beferred  to,  2210. 
To  be  assumed  by  United  States, 
2197. 
Defense  and  improvement  of  coast  of, 

referred  to,  2304. 
Diplomatic  agents  of,  accredited  to 

United  States,  2175. 
Disorders  on  frontier  of.     (See  Bio 

Grande  Biver.) 
Frontiers  of,  increase  of  cavalry  force 

on,  referred  to,  4372. 
Government  established  in,  1487. 
Governor  of,  letter  of,  regarding  ex- 
tension of  civil  jurisdiction,  dis- 
cussed, 2603. 
Beferred  to,  2609. 
Independence  of — 

Acknowledgment     of,     by     Santa 

Anna,  referred  to,  2330. 
Conditional  agreement   of    Mexico 
to  acknowledge,  discussed,  2239. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Jackson,  1484. 
Beferred  to  by  President  Me- 
Kinley,  6287. 
Polk,  2330. 
Tyler,  2113. 
Becognized  by  United  States,  1500. 
Indians  in — 
Assignment  of  lands  to,  recommend- 
ed, 2710. 
Colonization  of,  referred  to,  2833. 
Insurrection  in,  termination  of,  pro- 
claimed, 3632. 
Correction  of  date  in,  by  proclama- 
tion, 3747. 
Invasion   of  United  States   frontier 

by  armed  force  from,  1726. 
Judicial  authority  of,  interference  of 
militarv  forces  with,  refenre4  to, 
?568,  2585..      . 


Mexico  threatens  to  renew  war  with, 

discussed,  2194,  2206. 
Military  aid  to  be  furnished  to,  by 

United  States,  referred  to,  2174. 
Military  force  on  frontier  of,  referred 

to,  2173,  4424. 
Minister  of  United  States  to — 
Nomination  of,  1501. 
Beferred  to,  2175. 
Principles-  of  civil  liberty  destined  to 

flourish  in,  3280. 
Prisoners  rescued  from  jail  in  Starr 
County  by  Mexicans,  referred  to, 
4408. 
Provisional  governor  for,  appointed 
and  restoration  of,  into  Union, 
discussed,  3519. 
Beferred  to,  4000. 
Beconstruction  of — 
Beferred  to,  4000. 
Time   for   submitting   constitution 
to  voters,  proclaimed,  3971. 
Beferred  to,  3983. 
Belations  with,  1943,  2014,  2168. 
Treaties  of,  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,    referred    to,    2210,    2212, 
2297. 
Treaty  with,  2030,  2160,  2168. 
War  with  Mexico.     (See  Wars,  For- 
eign.) 
Texas,  Department  of,  neutrality  laws 
of  United  States  and  Mexico  violated 
in,  and  action  of  United  States,  dis- 
cussed, 5877. 
Texas  Fever  among  cattle,  discussed, 

5887,  5957. 
Texas  vs.  White  et  al.— A  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
which  the  acts  of  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  were  declared  void  and  the  rlcrhts 
of  a  State  of  the  Union  held  to  be  unim- 
paired by  the  acts  of  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment  within  the  State. 

In  1851  the  United  States  Issued  to  the 
State  of  Texas  5.000  coupon  bonds  for 
$1,000  each,  payable  to  the  State  of  Texas 
or  bearer,  with  Interest  at  5  per  cent 
semi-annually.  In  settlement  of  certain 
boundary  claims.  Some  of  these  bonds 
were  seised  by  the  officers  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment  during  the  Civil  War  and  sold  to 
White  &  Chiles  and  others  of  New  York. 
The  bonds  were  payable  only  when  In- 
dorsed by  the  governor.  The  State  con- 
vention In  1866  passed  an  ordinance  look- 
ing to  the  recovery  of  these  bonds.  An 
act  passed  In  October  of  that  jrear  author- 
ised the  governor  to  proceed  In  his  discre- 
tion to  carry  out  this  intention.  The  agent 
appointed  br  the  executive  procured  the 
filing  of  a  bill  the  same  year  asking  for  an 
Injunction  and  the  recovery  of  the  bonds 
In  question.  The  casie  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
the  December  term.  1868,  on  the  original 
bill.     The  Injunction  was  granted  on  the 

freneral  ground  that  the  action  of  a  revo- 
ntlonary  State  government  did  not  affect 
the  right  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
having  a  government  acknowledging  her 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  court  pronounced  the  act  of  secession 
void,  Chier  Justice  Chase  rendering  the 
opinion,     justice   Qrler   dissented  o.n.  all 
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9«zmi  TB.  White  et  aL— Conffmied. 
the  points  raised  and  decided.  Jastices 
Swayne  and  Miller  concurred  In  dissent- 
Ins  on  the  capacity  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
*'ln  her  present  condition,*'  to  waive  on 
an  original  suit.  On  the  merits  of  the 
case  they  united  with  the  majority. 

Further  hearing  was  accorded  to  certain 
parties,  and  both  complainant  and  de- 
fendants were  granted  liberty  In  the  de- 
cree to  apply  for  further  directions  in  Its 
execution.  In  one  place  in  the  court's  opin- 
ion the  Chief  Justice  said  it  was  a  his- 
torical fact  that  in  1862  the  government 
of  Texas  in  control  was  its  only  actual 
SOTemment«  its  acts  in  almost  all  respects 
▼alld,  though  unlawful  and  revolutionary 
as  to  the  United  States.  December.  1869. 
the  additional  part  of  this  celebrated  case, 
known  in  the  reports  as  Texas  o«.  Harden- 
berg.  arose,  the  Chief  Justice  deciding  for 
tlie  court  that  upon  the  whole  case  the  de- 
cree must  be  for  the  complainant  as  to  the 
bonds  claimed  by  Hardenberg. 

Further  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  additional  portions  of  the  case  are  as 
follows,  brief!  V :  December.  1870,  In  re 
PaschaU  Justice  Bradley  delivering  the 
court's  Judgment,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
motion  to  compel  George  W.  Paschal  to 
pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  the  money 
received  by  him  be  denied.  An  order  was 
granted  to  discharge  him  as  solicitor  and 
counsel  for  the  complainant  In  the  second 
case.  October,  1874,  In  re  Chiles.  Justice 
Miller  rendering  the  court's  opinion.  Jus- 
tices Field  and  Hunt  dissenting.  It  was 
ordered  that  Chiles  pay  a  line  of  S250 
and  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  and  stand 
committed  to  the  marshars  custody  until 
the  same  be  paid.  This  was  for  contempt 
in  disobeying  the  court's  decree. 

Textiles  and  Olase,  report  on  cost  of 
prodaeing  in  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope transmitted,  5674. 
Thames  (Canada),  Battle  of.— After  Per- 
ry's victory  over  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Brie;  Gen.  Harrison  completed  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Sept.  21, 
1813.  the  embarkation  of  the  army  on 
Perry's  transports  began.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  27th  the  Army  of  the  North- 
west, consisting  of  5,000  men,  under  the 
Immediate  command  of  Gen.  Harrison  and 
Gen.  Shelby,  governor  of  Kentucky,  landed 
at  Amherstburg  (Maiden),  but  found  that 
Proctor's  army,  about  800  regulars  and 
1.200  Indians,  had  fled  Inland.  Harrison 
started  In  hot  pursuit.  In  response  to  the 
repeated  demands  of  Tecumseh  the  British 
made  a  stand  about  eight  miles  north  of 
the  river  Thames.  Here  they  were  at- 
tacked on  Oct.  5  by  about  3,000  Americans. 
A  short  but  decisive  battle  took  place,  In 
which  the  British  and  Indians  were  com- 
letely  routed  and  Chief  Tecumseh  was 
jiUed.  The  precise  number  of  casuaitlea 
in  this  battle  Is  not  known.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  probably  about  15  killed  and 
twice  that  number  wounded.  The  British 
lost  about  18  killed.  26  wounded,  and  000 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  25  were  olBcers* 
Proctor  made  his  escape.  Thirty-three 
dead  Indians  were  found  upon  the  field 
after  the  battle. 
Thanks  of  Ctongress: 
Tender  of,  recommended  to-* 

Alden,  James,  3277. 

Bailey,  Theodpnis,  3277. 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  3277. 

BeU,  Henry  H.,  3277. 

Boggs,  Charles  S.,  3277. 


S! 


Breese,  K.  Handolph,  3277. 
GaldweU,  Charles  H.  B.,  3277. 
Craven,  Thomas  T.,  3277. 
Crosby,  Pierce,  3277. 
Gushing,  William  B.,  3457. 
Dahlgren,  John  A.,  3284. 
Davis,  Charles  H.,  3284. 
De  Camp,  John,  3277. 
Dewey,  George,  etc.,  6297. 
Donaldson,  Edward,  3277. 
Du  Pont,  Samuel  F.,  3265,  3271. 
Farragut,  David  G.,  3276. 
Foote,  Andrew  H.,  3283. 
Goldsborough,  Louis  M.,  3266. 
Guest,  John,  3277. 
Harrell,  Abram,  3277. 
Harrison,  Napoleon,  3277. 
Hobson,  Richmond  P.,  6306. 
Lardner,  James  L.,  3284. 
Lee,  Samuel  P.,  3277. 
Morris,  George  U.,  3345. 
Morris,  Henry,  3277. 
Newcomb,  Frank  H.,  etc.,  6302. 
Nichols,  Edward  F.,  3277. 
Porter,  David  D,  3277,  3284,  3352. 
Preble,  George  H.,  3277. 
Queen,  Walter  W.,  3277. 
Bansom,  George  M.,  3277. 
Benshaw,  William  B.,  3277. 
Rodgers,  John,  3392. 
Bowan,  Stephen  C,  3284. 
Bussell,  John  H.,  3277. 
Smith,  Albert  N.,  3277. 
Smith,  Melancton,  3277. 
Smith,  Watson,  3277. 
StringhLJi,  Silas  H.,  3284. 
Swartwout,  Samuel,  3277. 
Wain  Wright,  Jonathan  M.,  3277. 
Wainwright,  Richard,  3277. 
Winslow,  John  A.,  3457. 
Woodworth,  Selim  E.,  3277. 
Worden,  John  L.,  3344. 
Tendered  to — 
Dewey,  George,  etc.,  6298. 

Reply   of,  6302. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  3432. 
Lyon,  Nathaniel,  etc.,  3300. 
Thanks  of  President: 
Tendered  to — 
Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  3305. 
Canby,  Edward  B.  S.,  3440. 
Dewey,  George,  etc.,  6568,  6579. 

Referred  to,  6297. 
Farragut,  David  G.,  3440. 
Foote,  Andrew  H.,  3305. 
Goldsborough,  Louis  M.,  3305. 
Granger,   Gordon,  3440. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  3305. 
Merritt,  Wesley,  etc.,  6579. 
Militia  of — 

Illinois,  3442. 

Indiana,  3442. 

Iowa,  3442. 

Ohio,  3440. 

Wisconsin,  3442. 
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Sftmpson,  William  T.,  etc.,  6573. 
Shafter,  William  R.,etc.,  6574,  6577. 
Sherman,  William  T.,  3439. 
Wool,  John  E.,  3313. 
Worden,  John  L.,  3313. 
ThanlBglYinis  Prodamatloiis  of  Presi- 
dent— 

Adams,  John,  258,  274. 

Arthur,  4623,  4710,  4746,  4812. 

Cleveland,  4895,  5076,  5156,  5328, 
5865,  5943,  6025,  6127. 

Grant,  3972,  4046,  4092,  4132,  4182, 
4231,  4279,  4346,  4351. 

Harrison,  Ben j.,  5454,  5536,  5597,  5736. 

Hayes,  4409,  4442,  4500,  4551. 

Johnson,  3530,  3636,  3748,  3858. 

Lincoln,  3290,  3371,  3373,  3429. 

McKinley,  6470,  6491,  6518,  6544. 

Madison,  498,  517,  543,  545. 

Boosevelt,    6640,    6698,    6782,    6889, 
6964,  6969. 

Taft,  7392,  7491,  7764. 

Washington,  66,  171. 

Wilson,  7902,  8012,  8088. 
Thetis,  The.  (See  Schley,  Winfield  S.) 
Three-Cent  Piece. — A  small  silver  coin  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1851.  It  was  coined 
from  1851  to  1873,  Inclaslyep  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  year  1867.  Its  welgrht  was 
origlDally  12,376  grains,  but  In  1863  this 
was  reduced  to  11.52  grains.  The  three-cent 
coin  was  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  cents.  March  8,  1866,  Congress  au- 
thorized another  three-cent  piece,  to  be 
made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  year  1877,  thla 
piece  was  coined  continuously  till  1890.  Its 
weight  was  thirty  grains. 
Three-Dollar  Piece. — A  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  In  1858.  Its  coin- 
age was  begun  the  next  year  and  continued 
till  1890.  The  weight  of  the  coin  was  77.4 
grains,  and  It  was  legal  tender  to  an  un- 
limited amount. 

Ticonderoga  (N.  Y.),  Capture  of.— As 
soon  as  the  eyents  of  Lexingrton  and  Con- 
cord became  known  It  was  decided  by  the 
Americans  to  seize  the  British  fort  at 
Ticonderoga,  at  the  Junction  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlaln.  The  place  was 
garrisoned  by  44  men  under  Capt.  Dela- 
place.  On  the  night  of  May  10,  1776. 
Col.  Ethan  Allen,  with  other  officers  and 
270  Oreen  Mountain  boys,  gained  an  en- 
trance to  the  fort  and  Allen  demanded  Its 
surrender,  as  traditionally  reported.  *in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Jehoyah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.*'  Finding  resistance 
useless,  Delaplaee  surrendered  the  garri- 
son and  120  cannon,  with  muskets,  ball, 
and  powder.  The  surprise  was  so  com- 
plete that  not  a  man   was  lost. 

Tieonderoga,  The,  cruise  of,  4693. 
Tigre,  Island  of  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of,  hy  Great  Britain  referred 
to,  2570,  2601. 
Timber-Oultnre  Act.— An  act  passed  by 
Congress  March  8,  1873,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  forestry.  It  granted  to  settlers 
160  acres  of  treeless  land  on  condition  that 
they  plant  and  cultiyate  a  certain  number 
of  forest  trees. 


Timber-Onltore  Act: 
Act    respecting  repeal  of.  returned, 

6182. 
Bepeal  of,  recommended,  4770,  4837, 
5107. 

Timber  Irfuida.  (See  Lands,  Public) 
Time,  Regulation  of.  (See  Interna- 
tional Meridian  Conference.) 
Tippecanoe,  Battle  of  (Noy.  7,  1811>.— 
In  1806,  Tecumseh,  chief  of  the  Shawnee 
Indians,  and  his  brother  Blkswauna, 
called  the  Prophet,  formed  a  plan  for  a 
great  confederacy  of  all  the  western  and 
southern  Indians  against  the  whites.  Their 
doctrine  was  opposed  to  tribal  rights,  aod 
they  claimed  that  no  part  of  the  territory 
could  be  sold  by  any  tribe  to  the  whites 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  Indians. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  who  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  General  Anthony  Wayne 
at  the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  and  Sec- 
retory to  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Goy- 
ernor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  ap- 
pointed In  1801,  Goyernor  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  from  which  was  later  formed  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  By  the  close  of  1805  Harrison 
had  extinguished  Indian  titles  to  46.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  territory.  Sept.  30. 
1800,  he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which,  for 
$10,550.  he  secured  nearly  3.000.000  acres 
along  the  Wabash  and  White  RIyers.  Te- 
cumseh  and  the  Prophet  told  the  Indians 
they  were  cheated  by  the  treaties,  and 
appealed  to  their  sayage  nature  to  turn 
against  the  whites.  AlK>ut  1808  Tecum- 
sen  established  his  council  Are  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tippecanoe  RWer  In  Tippecanoe  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
ylUage  of  Battle  Ground.  Harrison  was 
aware  of  the  hostile  feeling  among  the 
Indians  oyer  the  treaties  of  Vlncennes 
and  Fort  Wayne,  which  he  had  negotiated, 
and  began  preparations  for  defense.  While 
building  a  stockade  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Terre  Haute,  Oct.  11,  1811. 
one  of  the  white  sentinels  was  killed  by 
an  Indian  In  ambush.  This  determined 
Harrison  to  march  against  the  camp  at 
Tippecanoe.  On  the  night  of  Noy.  6,  1811, 
he  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  Indian 
ylUage,  and  the  Prophet  had  agreed  to  a 
conference  on  the  following  day.  Hani- 
son's  party  consisted  of  about  800,  In- 
cluding 500  Indians  and  Kentucky  militia- 
men. The  hostile  Indians  were  estimated 
by  Harrison  at  700.  They  were  .under 
the  command  of  White  Loon,  Stone  Eater, 
and  WInnemac,  Tecumseh  being  then  on  a 
mission  to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  to 
Induce  them  to  Join  his  confederacy.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  promised  conference 
or  eyen  the  dawn  of  day,  the  sayages  made 
a  furious  assault  on  Harrison's  camp, 
which  they  maintained  with  ferocious  brav- 
ery for  two  hours.  It  was  after  daylight 
when  the  last  of  the  Indians  were  driyen 
from  the  field,  leaylng  forty  of  their  num- 
ber dead  on  the  battleground.  The  loss  to 
the  whites  was  37  killed  and  151  wounded. 
The  entire  loss  of  the  Indians  was  never 
ascertained.  Next  day  Harrison  advanced 
to  the  town,  found  It  deserted,  destroyed 
It  and  returned  to  Vlncennes.  This  disas- 
ter broke,  the  power  of  Tecumseh. 

Titles.  (See  Lands,  Public) 
Tobacco. — ^A  native  American  plant  of  the 
Nightshade  family  (Nicotiana  todocMm),  the 
leaves  of  which  have  strong  narcotic  ef- 
fects. It  was  named  from  the  Indian  ta- 
baco    or    pipe    in    which    the'  aborlglnei 
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Tohacea—ConHnued, 

smoked  the  leayes.  The  word  was  applied 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  Itself.  Its 
use  was  observed  In  Santo  Domingo  In 
1492.  It  was  Introduced  into  European 
countries  by  the  early  Toyagers,  and  the 
Virginia  settlers  maue  it  their  chief  agri- 
cnltaral  product,  and  even  used  it  as  the 
standard  of  value.  Tobacco  was  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  prior  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  It  is  a  sedative  and  nar- 
cotic, and  is  used  by  more  people  and 
among  more  nations  than  any  similar  sub- 
stance, with  perhaps  the  exception  of  tea. 
After  its  introduction  into  England  in  1585, 
Its  habitual  use  soon  spread  over  Conti- 
nental Bnrope  and  Into  Asia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  determined  efforts  of  ecclesiastic 
and  civil  authorities  to  prohibit  it.  When 
the  period  of  persecution  had  run  Its 
course,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  medicine 
and  was  prescribed  for  all  sorts  of  human 
aliments.  Its  habitual  use  was  looked 
upon  as  a  luxuw^  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  well-to-do.  From  1619  to  1641  prices 
in  London  ranged  from  three  pence  to  three 
shillings  per  pound.  During  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  the  price  ranged  from 
twelve  cents  to  forty-flve  cents  per  pound. 

TolKicoo  09  a  Revenue  Producer. — Owing 
perhaps  to  its  universal  use  and  its  general 
regard  as  a  luxury,  tobacco  Is  the  most 
heavllv  taxed  article  in  the  world.  In  this 
country  the  Internal  revenue  tax  is  six 
cents  per  pound  for  the  "manufactured  prod- 
uct. Cigars,  large,  are  taxed  $3  per  1,000; 
small,  and  cigarettes,  54  cents  per  1,000. 
The  United  Kingdom  levies  a  tax  of  from 
77  cents  to  85  cents  per  pound ;  cigars, 
$1.21  per  pound.  Norway  taxes  manufac- 
tured tobacco  22  cents  per  pound ;  Sweden, 
12  cents ;  Switzerland,  22  cents ;  Germany, 
9  cents;  Holland,  14  cents;  Russia,  38 
cents.  In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Rumania  the  government 
monopolizes  the  trade  in  tobacco.  It  is  also 
made  the  object  of  special  excise  taxes 
from  time  to  time. 

The  production  of  tobacco  In  the  United 
States  as  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  year  1913  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  following  table  shows  the  produc- 
tion, consumption  and  revenue  derived  from 
other  countries  for  the  year  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States: 


Total 

Total 

Revenue 

Coumsos 

Production 

Consumption 

(Customs  and 
Excise) 

Pounds 

Poonds 

Dollars 

United  States.. 

953,734.000 

a550.420.000 

106370.000 

G«nnaiiy 

56,062,061 

271.205.809 

45,072.123 

BuBua 

233.451.159 

202,503.424 

41.140311 

Fhmoe 

35,780.658 

116.364,070 

104.840.422 

UnitedEingdcm 

95.083.525 

86,804340 

Austiia-Hungary 

6i50.OB7.064 

150.101.240 

63.663.744 

The  revenue  receipts  from  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


Fiscal 

RxvKNUi: 

Fiscal 

Rbvsnub 

Y»AR 

Rbcsifts 

Ybab 

Receipts 

1906.... 

..^8.422,997 

1911.... 

..$67,006,950 

1907. . . . 

..  51.811,070 

1912.... 

..  70,690.161 

1908.... 

..  49.862.754 

1913.... 

..  76.769,424 

1009.... 

..  61.887,178 

1914.... 

..  79,986.639 

1910. . . . 

..  68,118.457 

1916. . . . 

..  77.470.767 

The  detailed  statement  of  manufactured 

tobacco    witudrawn    for    consumption    in 

1914  follows: 

Number 

Cigars,  weighing  more  than 

3  lbs.  per  thousand 7,670,832,230 

Cigars,    weighing   not    more 

than  3  lbs.  per  thousand    1,036,793,000 

Cigarettes,     weighing    more 

than  3  lbs.  per  thousand..  17,418,880 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not 
more  than  3  lbs.  per  thou- 
sand        16,409,667,136 

Pounds 

Snuff    32,766.741 

Tobacco,   chewing  and  smok- 
ing            412,505,213 

Statistics  of  the  last  census  show  there 
were  In  1909,  15.822  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. These  were  owned  and  operated 
by  17,634  proprietors  or  firm  members, 
and  employed  197,637  salaried  employ- 
ees and  wage-earners,  and  used  a  total 
capital  of  $245,660,000.  These  estab- 
lishments converted  $177,186,000  worth  of 
raw  material  into  finished  product  valued 
at  $416,695,000.  They  paid  In  salaries  and 
wages   $86,114,000. 

Tobago,  Island  of»  duties  on  vessels 
from,  suspended  by  proclamation, 
5598,  6502. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  proclamation  granting 
privileges  of  other  ports  to,  2859. 

Toledo  War. — A  bloodless  dispute  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan  in  1835  over  the  terri- 
tory which  contained  the  city  of  Toledo. 
Just  previous  to  Michigan's  making  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  Unloti,  Ohio 
proposed  to  assume  control  of  the  disputed 
tract.  Michigan  passed  an  ordinance  mak- 
ing the  occupation  of  Toledo  by  Ohio  au- 
thorities a  penal  offense  and  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  sustain  the  ac- 
tion. The  militia  were  called  out  on  both 
sides.  When  armed  hostilities  became  Im- 
minent, Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State 
and  awarded  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  ex- 
change for  the  Toledo  tract  in  dispute. 
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Toledo    War,    eontroveraj    regarding 

boundary  between  Ohio  and  Miehf 

gan  known  as,  637,  1173,  1404,  1407. 
Tonawanda     Tndlarn.      (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Tonga  luanda: 

Treaty  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and,  referred  to,  6121. 

Treaty  with,  6121. 
Tonga,  Treaties  with.-— The  trestj  of 
amitXp  commerce,  and  nsTigatlon  of  1880 
proTldes  prlrileges  to  the  citisens  of  the 
one  conntry  In  that  of  the  other  equal  to 
those  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Trade 
privileges,  except  In  the  esse  of  laborers, 
shall  In  no  case  be  more  restrictive  than 
those  granted  to  others.  Shipping  charges 
shall  be  no  higher  than  those  paid  by  the 
national  ships  In  home  ports. 

ShlpS'Of-war  of  either  power  shall  hSTs 
free  access  to  anr  of  the  ports;  and  to 
facilitate  repairs  the  government  of  Tonga 
agrees  to  sell  to  the  united  States  land  on 
the  Islsnds  to  provide  a  coaling  or  other 
station.  Mall  steamers  from  the  United 
States  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  shall  have 
full  harbor  privileges  on  payment  of  one- 
third  the  cnstomary  shipping  charges,  so 
long  as  the  vessels  so  partaking  of  this 
privilege  shall  carrr  the  Tonga  malls  free 
of  charge.  Whaling  and  fishing  vessels 
are  granted  large  privileges  In  the  islands 
free  of  harbor  charges  so  long  as  they  do 
not  trade  or  barter  spirituous  liquors* 
arms,  or  ammunition  to  the  Tongas. 

No  United  States  dtlsen  residing  In 
Tonga  shall  be  compelled  to  do  military 
service,  or  to  pay  higher  or  other  license 
fees  than  do  the  subjects  of  Tonga.  De- 
serters are  to  be  apprehended  by  the  local 


authorities  upon  appllcatlou  from  the  con- 
sul or,  when  such  is  deficient,  from  the 
master  of  the  vessel.  Consular  officers 
may  be  appointed  In  terms  customary  In 
consular  conventions.  Freedom  of  con- 
science Is  extended  to  sll  dtlsens  of  the 
United  States  in  Tonga. 

Tonkawa  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Tonnage  IHities.  (See  Vessels,  Foreign.) 
Tonto  Forest  Besenre,  proclaimed,  7323. 
Topeka  Oonstitatlon. — ^The  enactment  of 
.the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which,  it  has 
been  claimed,  in  effect  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  forbidding  slavery  north 
of  36*  80'.  left  the  question  of  slavery 
to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories before  aamission.  The  proslavery 
and  antlslavery  advocates  at  once  began  a 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Oct.  23,  1855,  a 
constitutional  convention  representing  the 
anti-slavery  popnlatlon  of  Kansas  met  at 
Topeka.  This  convention  adopted  the 
boundaries  set  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  prohibited  sUvery  after  July,  1857. 
and  conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  on 
**whlte  male  citisens"  and  on  "every  civ- 
ilised male  Indian  who  has  adopted  the 
habits  of  the  white  man.*'  This  convention 
was  dispersed  by  Federal  troops.  The  bill 
to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Topeka  constitution 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  Daniel  Hace,  of  Indiana.  April 
7,  1856.  and  In  the  Senate  by  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  March  24.  The  bill  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  In  the  Senate.  (See  also 
Lecompton  Constitution;  Wyandotte  Con- 
stltntlon.) 

Topeka    Oonstitation.      (See    EaneaSi 
Government  of.) 


Topograpbical  Oorpi: 
Increase  in,  873, 1474, 1007. 
Internal  improvements,  operations  of, 

intrusted  to,  1776. 
Beorganization     of,     reeommended. 

Tornado,  The.   (See  Virginiusj  The.) 
Torpedo  Boati,     (See  Veiaeb,  United 

States.) 
Torpedoee: 

Adoption   and  constmetion   of,   dia- 
cuBsed.  0759. 

Appropriation  for  trial  with,  recom- 
mended, 4804. 
TortQgaa.  (See  Dry  Tortngas.) 
Tory.— The  terms  "Whig"  snd  "Tory"  had 
been  In  use  In  Bngllsh  politics  for  a  grcAt 
many  years  anterior  to  the  American  Rero- 
lutlon.  The  term  "Whig"  designated  the 
party  opposing  the  royal  prerogative  and 
who  were  generally  In  favor  or  reforms : 
the  term  "Tory."  the  party  upholding  the 
prerogative  and  adhering  to  old  institutions. 
In  our  colonial  days  the  term  "Tory"  was 
applied  to  those  who  were  adherents  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  term  "Whig"  to  the 
opponents  thereof,  snd  so  the  American 
sympathisers  were  known  as  Whigs,  the 
supporters  of  England  as  Tories. 
Town. — A  word  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  "tun,"  meaning  "a  place  In- 
closed." The  sufllz  still  dings  to  the  names 
of  many  English  towns.  In  the  United 
States  the  word  has  s  varying  slgnlflcatlon. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  Is  applied  to  any  mn- 
nlclpal  government  In  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  most  of  the  western  states  a  town 
Is  a  subdivision  of  a  county,  and  Is  often 
called  a  township  (q.  v.),  but  the  town  is 
not  necessarily  always  coextensive  with 
the  latter.  In  New  Kngland  the  town  Is 
the  unit  of  civil  organisation,  a  county  be- 
ing simply  an  aggregation  of  towns. 
Town  Meeting.— A  peculiarly  democratic 
Institution  of  New  England  and  some  of 
the  newly  formed  western  states.  It  Is  a 
meeting  of  the  dtlsens  to  legislate  for  the 
town,  levy  taxes,  elect  the  ofllcers,  usually 
a  town  clerk,  selectmen,  a  treasurer,  asses- 
sors, constables,  overseers  of  the  poor,  snd 
school  commissioners.  In  some  of  the  states 
the  cities,  by  their  aldermen,  are  authorised 
to  transact  the  business  formerly  attended 
to  by  the  town  meeting.  That  It  still  has 
a  legal  existence  was  demonstrated  as  re- 
cently as  1881,  when  the  Lsbor  Reform 
Society  of  Boston  secured  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  compel  the  city  authorities  to  call, 
a  town  meeting  on  petition,  as  required  by 
Its  charter. 
Towns,  8eaport»  protection  for.     (See 

Defenses,  Public,  provision  for.) 
Townshend  Acts.— At  the  instance  of 
Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, two  acts  were  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  enforce  more 
effectually  the  laws  relating  to  taxes  in 
the  Colonies.  They  anthorised  wriu  of 
assistance  and  Increased  the  duties  on  many 
articles  already  taxed,  besides^  Imposing 
others  on  glass,  paper,  colors,  and  tea.  The 
object  of  these  taxes  was  to  support  the 
civil  government  In  the  territories. 
Towngbip.—In  the  older  United  BUtes 
counties  are  divided,  without  reference  to 
their  inhabitants,  Into  townships  ▼arylng 
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Townfllilp—Cowtinaied. 
in  size  from  flye  to  ten  miles  square. 
'When  In  1802  Col.  Mansfield  surveyed  the 
Northwest  Territory  he  divided  the  entire 
public  domain  into  land  districts,  made  up 
at  a  varyinff  number  of  tracts  each  six  miles 
sqaare.  These  were  called  townships. 
Tnese  townships  were  again  divided  Into 
tlUrty-six  equal  squares,  called  sections,  of 
one  square  mile  each  and  containing  640 
acres.  A  civil  township  may  include  more 
or  less  than  one  township  in  area. 

Trade,  with  countries  bordering  on  the 

Pacific  discussed^  7052,  7108. 
Trade  Ck>iniili8SloiL — Under  the  law  Intro- 
daced  by  Mr.  Covington  of  Maryland  and 
approved  Sept  26,  1914.  the  President  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five 
members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
Bball  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Corporations.  Property,  records  and  em- 
ployees of  the  bureau  are  transferred  to 
the  new  Commission,  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
regulate  commerce  by  preventing  persons, 
partnerships  or  corporations  (except  banks 
and  common  carriers,  regulated  by  other 
laws),  from  using  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition. 

Commerce  Is  defined  in  the  act  as  com- 
merce in  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  between 
the  States  or  Territories,  or  with  a  foreign 
nation.  A  corporation  is  defined  as  an  or- 
ganization, incorporated  or  not,  having  a 
capital  stock,  divided  into  shares  or  not, 
formed  to  carrv  on  business  for  profit 

Whenever  the  Commission  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person,  part- 
nership or  corporation  has  been  using  un- 
fair methods  of  competition,  and  that  a 
proceeding  would  be  to  the  Interest  of  the 

Snblic,  it  shall  issue  a  complaint  and  set  a 
ay  for  a  hearing.  If  found  guilty,  orders 
to  desist  from  the  specified  violation  of  the 
law  are  issued.  In  case  of  failure  of  the 
guilty  party  to  comply  with  the  law  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Commission,  the  latter 
shall  apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals where  the  corporation  resides  or 
where  the  competition  complained  of  takes 
place.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  facts  shall  be  conclusive  and  the 
decree  of  the  court  final,  except  for  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari.  The 
jurisaictlon  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  regard  to  orders  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  exclusive,  and  orders  shall  be  ex- 
pedited and  given  precedence.  Processes 
of  the  Commission  may  be  served  by  per- 
sonal delivery,  registered  mail  or  left  at 
principal  place  of  ousiness. 

The  powers  of  the  Commission  are  to  (a) 
Investigate  and  gather  information  con- 
cerning business,  and  practices  of  corpora- 
tions, etc. ;  (b)  require  certified  reports 
at  any  time;  (c)  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  final  decrees  entered  against  de- 
fendant corporations:  (d)  investigate  upon 
direction  of  the  President  or  either  house; 
(e)  make  recommendations  (upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Attorney  General),  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  business  of  any  cor- 
poration guiltv  of  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  order  that  the  corporation 
may  thereafter  maintain  its  organisation, 
management  and  conduct  of  business  In 
accordance  with  law ;  (f )  make  public  such 
Information  obtained  by  it,  except  trade 
secrets  and  names  of  customers,  as  it  shall 
deem  expedient  to  the  public  interest. 
make  reports  to  Congress  and  recommend 
additional  legislation ;  (g)  classify  cor- 
poratlons  and  make  rules  for  carrying  out 


the  provisions  of  the  law ;  (h)  Investigate 
trade  conditions  In  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries where  such  may  affect  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

Suits  in  equity  before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  anti-trust  acts  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  as  a  master  in 
chancery  to  report  an  appropriate  form 
of  decree,  and  accepted  at  the  option  of  the 
court.  All  departments  of  the  government 
are  required  to  furnish  information  relat- 
ing to  corporations.  Agents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  have  access 
to  evidence,  are  empowered  to  require  at- 
tendance, administer  oaths  and  take  tes- 
timony at  any  place  In  the  United  States, 
with  the  aid  and  authority,  when  neces- 
sary of  the  Federal  Courts.  No  person 
shall  be  excused  from  testifying  before 
the  Commission  on  the  ground  that  his  evi- 
dence might  tend  to  degrade  or  criminate 
him.  but  no  natural  person  shal  be  prose- 
cuted on  account  of  anything  to  which  he 
may  testify,  and  no  natural  person  shall 
be  exempt  from  punishment  for  perjury  be- 
fore the  Commission.  Refusal  to  testify 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to 
$5.uO0.  Failure  to  file  reports  when  or- 
dered subjects  a  corporation  to  a  fine  of 
$100  for  each  day  of  neglect  A  member 
or  emplovee  of  the  Commission  who  reveals 
information  imparted  officially  Is  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $5,000  or  one  year  In  prison. 

The  terms  of  the  first  Commissioners  are 
to  be  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven 
years,  respectively,  as  designated  by  the 
President  and  their  successors  are  to  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  seven  years.  The 
salary  of  the  Commissioners  is  fixed  at 
$10,000,  and  a  Secretary  is  provided  for 
at  $5,000  per  year. 

Trade  Dollar. — A  silver  coin  Issued  by  the 
United  States  from  1874  to  1878.  It  was 
coined  for  use  in  trade  with  China  in  com- 

{petition  with  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  dol- 
ars.  It  was  not  Intended  for  general  cir- 
culation In  the  United  States,  though  it 
was  made  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of 
$5  at  the  time  of  issue.  The  legal-tender 
provision  was  repealed  in  1876.  The  weight 
of  the  trade  dollar  was  420  grains,  while 
the  standard  American  silver  dollar  weighed 
412}  grains.  An  act  of  March  1,  1887,  au- 
thorized, the  Treasurer  to  redeem  in  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  all  trade  dollars  pre- 
sented during  the  following  six  months. 

Trade  Dollars  discussed,  1399,  1463. 
Trade  of  Foreign  Powers.  (See  Com- 
merce of  Foreign  Powers.) 
Trade-Marks. — ^The  ancient  custom  among 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  using  a 
special  device  for  marking  their  goods  or  the 
packages  containing  them  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  common  law ;  and  the 
right  to  exclusive  use  thereof  has  been 
sustained.  The  first  statute  providing  for 
the  protection  of  trade-marks  in  the 
United  States  by  registration  was  the  law 
of  1870.  As  this  law  was  not  restricted  In 
its  operation  to  trade  between  the  states 
or  with  foreign  nations.  It  was  later  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Another  general  law  was  passed 
in  1005,  based  upon  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  amended  In  1900. 
This  law  recognizes  the  right  of  a  trader 
to  stamp  with  his  particular  mark  goods 
manufactured  by  nlm  or  selected  or 
packed  or  In  any  way  passing  through  his 
nands.  The  trade-mark  then  becomes  part 
of  the  good  will  of  a  trader's  business  and 
he  is  protected  against  any  use  or  in- 
fringement thereof  by  another  the  same 
as  m  any  other  property  right 
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The  existing  act  provides  that  no  trade- 
mark will  be  registered  which  consists  of 
or  comprises  Immoral  or  scandalous  mat- 
ter, or  which  consists  of  or  comprises  the 
flag  or  coat  of  arms  or  other  Insignia  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  simnlatlon  there- 
of, or  of  any  state  or  manldpality,  or  of 
any  foreign  nation  or  which  consists  of  or 
comprises  any  design  or  picture  that  has 
been  adopted  by  any  fraternal  society  as 
its  emblem,  or  of  any  name,  distinguishing 
mark,  character,  emblem,  colors,  flag,  or 
banner  adopted  by  any  institution,  organ- 
isation, club,  or  society  which  was  in- 
corporated in  any  State  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  of  the  adoption 
and  use  by  the  applicant;  ProTlded,  That 
said  name,  distinguishing  mark,  character, 
emblem,  colors,  flag,  or  banner  was  adopt- 
ed and  publicly  used  by  said  institution, 
organization,  club,  or  society  prior  to  the 
date  of  adoption  and  use  by  the  applicant : 
unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  the 
mark  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  trade- 
mark by  the  applicant  or  applicant's  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  title  is  deriyed,  at 
a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  its  adoption 
by  such  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem, 
or  which  trade-mark  is  identical  with  a 
registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  and 
In  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to 
merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive  prop- 
erties, or  which  so  nearly  resembles  a 
registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  and 
in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to 
merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive  prop- 
erties as  to  be  likely  to  cause  confusion 
or  mistake  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  or  to 
deceive  purchasers ;  or  which  consists 
merely  In  the  name  of  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  or  association,  not  written, 
printed,  Impressed,  or  woven  in  some  par- 
ticular or  distinctive  manner  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  portrait  of  the  Individual, 
or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are 
descriptive  of  the  goods  with  which  they 
are  used,  or  of  the  character  or  quality 
of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geographical 
name  or  term ;  no  portrait  of  a  Hving  In- 
dividual will  be  registered  as  a  trade- 
mark, except  by  the  consent  of  such  in- 
dividual evidenced  by  an  instrument  in 
writing:  and  no  trade-mark  will  be  regis- 
tered which  is  used  in  unlawful  business, 
or  upon  any  article  Injurious  in  itself,  or 
which  has  been  used  with  the  design  of 
deceiving  the  public  in  the  purchase  of 
merchandise,  or  which  has  been  abandoned. 

Any  mark,  used  in  •commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  among  the  several 
states  or  with  Indian  tribes,  may  be  regis- 
tered if  it  has  been  in  actual  and  ex- 
clusive use  as  a  trade-mark  of  the  appli- 
cant, or  his  predecessors  from  whom  he 
derived  title,  for  ten  years  next  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  20, 
1905. 

The    fee    for    registration    is    $10:    this 

f;ives  exclusive  right  to  the  trade-mark  for 
wenty  years,  and  it  may  be  renewed  for 
a   like  period. 

Aliens  may  register  trade-marks  previ- 
ously registered  in  their  own  country. 

Application  for  a  trade-mark  must  be 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  set- 
ting forth  a  description  of  the  trade-mark 
and  a  drawing  thereof,  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant 
does  not  know  of  any  other  person  who 
has  the  rtgbt  to  use  it. 

Trade-mark  Treaties  with  Foreign  Nations. 
— The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  Govern- 
ments with  which  conventions  for  the  re- 
ciprocal registration  and  protection  of 
trade-marks  have  been  entered  into  by  the 


United  States — Austria-Hungary,  Beldam, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
(including  colonies),  Italy,  Japan  (Inclad- 
ing  China  and  Korea).  Luxemburg,  Mexico, 
Rumania.  Servia,  Spain.  The  laws  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  Yteiug  so 
framed  as  to  afford  reciprocal  privileges  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  affords  similar  privileges  to 
the  people  of  those  conntries,  the  mere  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes,  giving  notice 
of  the  fact,  accomplishes  all  the  purposes 
of  a  formal  convention. 

Trade-Harks: 
International  convention  at  Paris  on 

snbject  of,  4714. 
Treaty  regarding,  with — 

Austria-Hungary,  4114. 

Belgium,  4799,  4822. 

BrazU,  4460. 

France,  3967. 

Germany,  4114,  4142. 

Great  Britain,  4408,  4419. 

Italy,  4789. 

Roumania,  4676. 

Russia,  3887,  4220,  4247. 

Spain,  4696. 
Referred  to,  4757. 

Trade  SeUttons  with  Foreign  Conntriefl, 

8052. 
Trade  Uniona. — Combinations  of  working 
men  to  enable  each  member  to  secure  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  labor.  The 
accumulations  of  the  capitalist,  it  Is 
claimed,  afford  him  an  advantage  which 
the  laborer  without  association  does  not 
possess. 

The  history  of  trades  unionism  in  Amer- 
ica began  with  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  in  1852,  fol- 
lowed in  1859  by  the  Mnchlnists'  and 
Blacksmiths*  International  Union  and  the 
Iron  Moulders*  Union  of  North  America, 
and  later  by  various  other  unions  and  or- 
ganisations. The  Knights  of  Labor,  a  se- 
cret order,  was  formed  in  1869  In  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trades  union 
and   includes  all  branches  of  labor. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
formed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1886.  is  one 
of  the  largest  labor  organizations  in  the 
world,  uniting  the  trades  and  occapatlons 
in  the  United  States.  To  it  are  affiliated 
113  national  and  international  unions  repre- 
senting approximately  27,000  local  unions, 
with  an  approximate  paid-up  membership 
of  2.000.000.  There  are  also  thirteen  large 
national  unions  not  affiliated  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation. 

Trading  Establishments  among  Indians, 
766,  767,  849. 

Recommended,  340,  342,  347,  436. 
Transcontinental  Highways.— in  the  days 
of  the  oxteam  and  prairie  schooner,  the 
plains  and  mountains  were  crossed  by  trails, 
Qsually  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  bases  of 
supplies  and  water.  The  pioneers  over  what 
became  known  later  as  the  **Santa  Po 
Trail"  and  the  **Oregon  Trail"  were  the 
first  to  leave  permanent  marks  on  routes 
now  rapidly  becoming  highways  between  the 
Central- Western  and  the  far- Western 
States. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  automo- 
bile touring  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
good   roads   came  the  organization  of  na- 
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Tnoiflcontlnental  WgtwuyB— Continued. 
merooB  highway  associations  advocatinfl:  the 
construction  of  public  roadways.  Many 
states  responded  to  the  demands  and  by 
connecting  the  roads  of  one  state  with  those 
of  Its  neighbors'  transcontinental  highways 
became  established  institutions. 

lAneoln  Highway, — Perhaps  the  most 
pretentions  effort  in  this  direction  is  that 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association.  This 
^ras  formed  by  automobile  Interests  of  De- 
troit. Mich.,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
B.  Joy  to  procure  Immediately  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continuous  improved  highway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  open  to 
la^v-ful  traffic  of  all  descriptions  without  toll 
ct&arges,  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Hlgh- 
iKray,  In  memory  of  President  Lincoln.    The 

Sroposed  route  is  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
elphla  and  Pittsburg,  across  Northern 
Obio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  over  the  estab- 
lished roads  of  those  states,  through  Iowa 
to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  Platte  River,  It  enters  Wyoming, 
passes  through  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  by  a 
route  not  yet  determined,  crosses  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  ends  at  San  Francisco,  where 
connection  may  be  made  with  the  Pacific 
Highway.  West  of  Chicago  95  per  cent  of 
the  route  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Is  the 
Overland  Trail.  A  large  part  of  the  route 
Is  designated  by  markers  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  associa- 
tion to  have  it  so  marked  throughout  its 
entire  course.  The  marker  Is  used  on 
eight  telegraph  poles  to  the  mile.  Memorial 
arches  and  large  signs  have  been  erected  at 
the  entrances  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Into 
many  cities  along  the  route. 

Automobile  Routes. — Five  distinct  and 
predominant  routes  are  being  developed 
across  the  Continent ;  gradually  each  will 
become  standard,  and  have  its  special  ad- 
Tantages,  depending  principally  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  time  of  the 
Tear.  These  five  routes  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  **Overland  Trail"  crosses  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Ne- 
Tada,  following  considerable  portions  of 
the  old  Oregon  Trail ;  while  there  are  some 
stretches  ox  rough  going  In  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  Nevada,  as  a  whole  it  offers  an  aver- 
age of  falr-to-good  traveling,  and  has  hotel 
accommodations  throughout.  This  is  a  mid- 
summer route,  analyzed  in  greater  detail 
under  a  separate  head,  farther  along. 

2.  The  ''Trail  to  Sunset"  starts  at  Chi- 
cago and  runs  to  Los  Angeles,  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  across  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  Southern  California,  thence  north 
to  San  Francisco.  This  route  offers  magnifi- 
cent mountain  scenery,  Indian  pueblos  and 
reservations,  prehistoric  ruins,  Mexican 
habitations,  giant  desert  cactus  and  tropical 
vegetation  In  the  irrigated  regions.  It  is 
a  rail  and  early  winter  route,  and  is  being 
rapidly  Improved,  though  there  are  yet  sev- 
eral rough  stretches  and  a  lack  of  hotel 
accommodations  in  some  parts  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  necessitating  two  or 
three  nights  camping  out. 

3.  The  "Midland  Trail"  crosses  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada.  It  is 
a  most  Interesting  route  historically  and 
crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains  amid  the  most 
magnificent  scenery.  It  Is  a  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  route,  not  yet  fully  developed 
In  Colorado  and  Utah. 

4.  The  "Northwest  Trail,"  through  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington,  should  eventually  be 
a  popular  midsummer  route  and  open  up  a 
fine  territory  to  through  automobile  travel. 
There  Is  an  abundance  of  fine  scenery,  and 
the  progressive  inhabitants  of  the  several. 


states  traversed  heartily  co-operate  in  the 
road  Improvements  necessary  to  the  perma- 
nence and  popularity  of  this  transcontin- 
ental trunk  line. 

6.  The  "All-Southern  Route,"  through 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  though 
as  yet  only  partially  developed,  will  ulti- 
mately be  a  popular  fall  and  winter  route, 
offering  many  scenic  attractions  and  climatic 
advantages.  It  was  surveyed  in  the  fail  of 
1913,  but  its  publication  has  been  held  back 
by  present  and  prospective  developments  in 
the  terrltorv  through  which  it  passes. 

PacifU)  Highway, — An  Interstate  and  in- 
ternational automobile  route  extending  from 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  northward  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  through  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  way  of  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  whence  it  is  intended  to  run 
through  British  territory  into  Alaska.  The 
road  is  being  constructed  and  maintained  by 
co-operation  of  private  and  state  enterprise. 

Transcontinental,  Memphis,  El  Paso  and 
Pacific  Bailroad  Co.,  referred  to, 
4006. 
Trans-lfississippi  Exposition.  —  From 
June  1  to  Oct  81,  1898,  an  exhibition  of 
the  resources  of  the  middle  west  was  held 
at  Omaha,  Neb.  The  site  covered  about 
200  acres  and  the  buildings  were  grouped 
around  a  court  which  extended  through 
the  middle  of  the  grounds  and  surrounded 
a  lagoon  or  canal  which  terminated  In  a 
lake,  adorned  by  an  electric  fountain.  The 
grounds  were  ornamented  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  buildings  were 
covered  with  white  staff.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  ethnologic  interest  was  the  gather- 
ing of  500  Indians,  representative  of  twen- 
ty-five tribes.  The  total  attendance  was 
2,616,608,  and  the  receipts  $1,024,077. 
Treason. — The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  ''treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act  or  on  confession  In  open 
court"  (24).  The  penalty  Is  death.  Con- 
spiracy alone  does  not  constitute  treason. 
A  motion  to  give  Congress  the  sole  power 
of  defining  the  crimes  of  treason  failed  in 
the  Convention  of  1787.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  17,  1862,  provided  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  slaves  of  a  person  convicted 
of  treason.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
there  were  no  prosecutions  for  treason. 
Most  of  the  state  constitutions  contain 
provisions  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Constitution.  A  notable  instance  of  trea- 
son against  a  state  was  Dorr's  Rebellion 
(q.  v!)  in  Rhode  Island  in  18401842. 
Dorr  was  convicted,  but  was  pardoned  in 
1852.  A  celebrated  case  of  trial  for  trea- 
son is  that  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1807,  which 
occurred  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  resulted  in 
the  acquittal  of  Burr. 

Treason: 

Act  to  punish,  etc.,  3286,  3294. 

Discussed  by  President  Johnson,  3557. 
Treasury: 

Balance  deposited  in  national  banks, 
8360. 

Balances  against  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing agents  referred  to,  1730. 

Condition  of,  discussed.  (See  Fi- 
nances discussed  ) 

Deficit  in,  discussed,  1955,  1959,  2079. 
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Experts  appointed  in  for  war  risk  in- 
surance, 8359. 
Fraud  practiced  on,  1017. 
Outstanding  arrears  due  Government 

discussed,  1016,  2747. 
Prize  money  in,  2570. 
Receipts  in,  fluctuations  in,  should  be 

prevented,  1789. 
Statement  of.      (See   Finances   dis- 
cussed.) 
Surplus  in — 

Application  of,  to — 
£ducational  purposes  and  inter- 
nal improvements  recommend- 
ed, 397,  444. 
Navy  and  national  works  recom- 
mended, 1380,  4766. 
Purchase  of  bonds  recommended, 
3985. 
Apportionment   of,  among   States. 

(See  States  of  the  Union.) 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  4635,  4721. 
Cleveland,  5093,  5165,  5361,  5372. 
Fillmore,  2660,  2714. 
Grant,  3985. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  5473,  5549,  5630. 
Jackson,  1014,  1077,  1380,  1458. 
Jefferson,  397,  444. 
Pierce.  2747,  2818. 
Van  Buren,  1707. 
Joint  resolution  directing  payment 
of,  on  public  debt,  reasons  for  ap- 
plying pocket  veto  to,  5073. 
Proposition   to    deposit,    in    banks 
throughout     country     discussed, 
5168. 
TreaBnry  Board.~Feb.  17,  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congresfi  appointed  a  Btandlng  com- 
mittee of  five  members  on  ways  and  meaas. 
They  were  given  power  over  the  Treamiry 
oflloe  of  aocouDts.  the  committee  of  clalmB. 
and  some  minor  burenii  and  ofBcIalR.     This 
committee    was    known    as    the    Treasury 
Board.      Two    years    later    provialon    was 
made  for  a  buildiog  in   which  to  transact 
the  buslneas  of  the  board,  and  the  Treas- 
ury oflSce  of  accounts  was  superceded  by  a 
Comptroller,   an  Auditor,  and  a  Treasurer, 
thus    forming    the    germ    of    the    present 
Treasury  Department.     The  office  of  Super- 
intendent  of  Finance    (q.   v.)    was   created 
to  take  the  place  of  this   board   in   17R1. 
After    a    trial    of   three    years    this   office 
was  abolished  and  the  board  reestablished 
and    continued    until    178»,    when    It    was 
succeeded  by  the  present  Department. 

Treasury  Building: 
Construction  of,  discussed,  1613,  1696. 
Destruction   of,   by   fire,   1248,   1336, 
1344. 

Papers  lost  in,  1248. 
Erection  of  new,  recommended,  1248, 

1336. 
Incendiaries  of,  difficulties  attending 

conviction  of,  should  be  removed, 

1492. 
Plan  of,  discussed,  1515, 


Treasury,  Oonstitntloiial.  (See  Consti- 
tutional Treasury  System.) 
Treasury  Department. — After  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  most  important  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  National  Government. 
It  Is  more  complex  and  extensive  than  any 
other  Depurtmeut,  and  its  head  officer, 
though  raukiuff  second  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Is  not  inferior  in  influence  and  re- 
spouslblllty    to   that   Secretary. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  virtually 
created  Feb.  17,  1770.  when  the  Contluen- 
tal  Congress  reaolved:  "That  a  standing 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  superln- 
teadlug  the  Treasury.  April  1  of  that 
year  a  Treasury  Office  of  Accounts  was  es- 
tablished, to  be  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  standing  committee.  Sept.  26» 
1778,  the  ConllncnUl  Congress  established 
the  offices  of  Comptroller,  Auditor,  Treas- 
urer, aud  two  Chambers  of  Accounts,  to 
consist  of  three  commissioners  each,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  appointed  annually  br 
Congress.  Feb.  11.  1770.  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  established  (the 
holder  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  annual- 
ly), but  on  July  80.  following,  this  office 
was  succeeded  by  a  Board  of  Treasury  cod- 
slating  of  flvc  commissioners  and  an  Audi- 
tor-General assIstcKl  by  six  Auditors.  Again, 
Feb.  7.  1781,  It  was  resolved  by  Congress 
that  the  finances  of  the  Confederation 
should  be  under  a  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance (see  Finances,  Superintendent  of), 
who  was  later  assisted  by  a  Comptroller,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Register  of  Auditors :  and.  May 
24.  1784,  the  Superintendent  of  Finances 
was  Ruperseded  by  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
consisting  of  three  commissioners.  This 
ended  the  effort  to  organise  the  Treasury 
Department  under  the  Confederation. 

The  present  Treasury  Department  was 
established  Sept.  2,  1780,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  First  Congress  under  the 
Constitution;  and  the  act,  drawn  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  was  constructed  with 
such  precision  and  comprehensiveness  that 
few  radical  changes  have  since  been  found 
necessary.  The  act  provided  that:  "There 
ahall  be  a  Department  of  the  Treasury,  In 
which  shall  be  the  following  officers,  name- 
ly: a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
deemed  the  head  of  the  Department;  a 
Comptroller:  an  Auditor;  a  Treasurer;  a 
ReglHter:  and  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.'* 

On  May  8.  1702,  the  office  of  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  super- 
seded by  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  whose  duties  were  to  collect  In- 
ternal revenue  and  direct  taxes.  This 
office  was  abolinhed  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress April  0.  1802,  reeatabllshed  July  24. 
181.3.  and  again  abollBhed  Dec.  2.3.  1817. 

The  (leneral  Land  Office,  whose  head  was 
a  romralssloner.  was  created  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  April  25.  1812. 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  1840.  As  at  present  organ- 
ised, the  work  of  the  Department  is  di- 
vided amonir  nineteen  principal  offices,  bn- 
resus  snd  dlvialouR. 

As  head  of  the  Department  the  Secretary 
is  charged  by  law  with  maintaining  the 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit : 
superintending  the  collect Insr  of  the  revenue 
and  directing  the  forms  of  keeping  and  ren- 
dering public  accounts ;  granting  of  war- 
rants for  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury In  pursuance  nf  appropriations  made 
by  law,  and  for  the  payment  of  moneys 
into  the  Treasury;  and  annually  submitting 
to  Congress  estimates  of  the  probable  reve- 
nues and  dlKbursements  of  the  Government. 
He  also  controls  the  construction  of  public 
l^ulldings  and  the  coinage  and  printing  of 
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money.  There  are  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. Up  to  1817  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasary  revised  the  report  of  the  Account- 
ants of  the  other  departments,  but  an  act 
passed  March  3,  of  that  year,  created  the 
offices  of  Second.  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Auditors,  whose  duty  It  was  to  perform  this 
work.  A  Sixth  Auditor  was  added  in  1836. 
In  1804  the  designations  and  duties  of  the 
auditors  were  changed  and  definitely  estab- 
lished as  follows:  That  of  the  First  Au- 
ditor, to  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment :  Second  Auditor,  to  Auditor  for  the 
War  Department :  Third  Auditor,  to  Auditor 
for  the  Interior  Department;  Fourth  Au- 
ditor, to  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department ; 
Fifth  Auditor,  to  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
otber  Departments:  Sixth  Auditor,  to  Au- 
ditor for  the  Post-Offlce  Department.  Ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  1894  the  offices  of 
First  and  Second  Comptroller  were  succeed- 
ed by  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury, whose  principal  duties  are  the  render- 
Ins  of  decisions  in  cases  of  appeals  from 
Auditors,  heads  of  Departments  or  other  of- 
ficials, and  the  prescribing  of  forms  for  the 
keeping  of  public  accounts. 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States, — ^The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  whose  office 
Is  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  re- 
ceives and  disburses  all  public  moneys  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury,  sub-treasuries  (q. 
T.)  and  in  national  banks  that  are  United 
States  depositories;  is  trustee  for  bonds 
that  secure  the  national  bank  circulation 
and  public  deposits ;  has  the  custody  of 
the  Indian  trust-fund  bonds,  and  other  pub- 
lic trusts:  is  fiscal  agent  for  paying  the 
Interest  on  the  public  debt;  and  is  ex- 
offlrlo  commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  duties 
of  the  Treasurer's  office  are  distributed 
among  eleven  divisions. 

Until  1894  the  chief  duty  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Treasury  was  the  recording  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  office  was  organized  in 
several  divisions,  but  in  that  year  the 
number  of  divisions  was  reduced  to  two, 
Tlx.,  the  Division  of  Loans  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Notes.  Coupons  and  Currency,  the 
books  relating  to  the  recording  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Government 
being  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Book- 
keeping and  Warrants,  of  the  Secretary's 
office.  At  present  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer is  charged  with  the  Issue,  exchange, 
transfer,  and  redemption  of  bonds  and  the 
receiving  and  registering  of  redeemed  notes, 
certificates,   coupons,   etc. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. — ^The  office 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  es- 
tablished in  1863,  Its  chief  function  being 
supervision  of  the  national  banks,  their 
organization,  and  the  issue  and  redemption 
of  their  notes. 

Revenue-Cutter  Service. — ^The  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  is  a  military  arm  of  the 
Government  attached  to  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Treasury  Department.  (See 
Revenue-Cutter  Service.) 

Secret  Service. — The  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  was  cre- 
ated in  1861,  but  from  1862  until  1865  It 
was  under  the  State  Department.  In  the 
latter  year  It  was  permanently  organized  as 
a  division  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
Is  chlefiy  concerned  with  the  detection  of 
counterfeiting  and  of  other  frauds  and 
crimes  against  the  Government,  but  in  time 
of  war  the  scope  of  its  duties  Is  somewhat 
enlarged.  Details  are  also  furnished  for 
the  protection  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  lu  the  frequent  Jonmeyings 
of  the  present  Presldout  be  1h  ulwayn  accom- 
{Minied  by  one  or  more  secret-service  men. 


The  arrest  of  counterfeiters  number 
about  400  annually;  other  arrests  are  for 
bribery,  impersonating  Vnited  States  Gov- 
ernment officers,  perjury,  etc. 

Supervisinu  Architect.^The  office  of  Su- 
pervising Architect,  charged  chlefiy  with 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Govern- 
ment buildings,  was  created  In  1864.  Since 
1863  this  work  has  been  done  by  a  Divi- 
sion of  Construction  with  an  officer  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army  at  Its 
head. 

Health  Bureau. — The  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice was  established  In  1798  but  was  reor- 
ganized and  the  office  of  Surgeon-General 
created  in  1872.  This  official  has  super- 
vision of  the  health  of  seamen,  the  quaran- 
tine service,  and  the  weekly  publication  of 
*' Public  Health  Reports  of  the  United 
States." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  Presidents  under 
whom  they  served : 


For  more  detailed  Information  of  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment consult  the  Index  references  to 
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the  Presidents*  Messages  and  Encyclopedic 

articles  under  the  following  headings: 

Appropriations.  Finances. 

Banks.  Health  Service. 

Banks,  National.  Import  Duties. 

Bank  Notes.  Llfe-SaTlng  Service. 

Banks,  Savings.  Mints. 

Banks,  State.  Money. 

Banks,  Pet.  National  Banks. 

Bonds.  Public  Deposits. 

Buildings,  Public.  Reserve  Banks. 

Coinage  Laws.  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

Currency  Law.  Revenue  Flag. 

Customs.  Revenue.  Internal. 

Debt.  Public.  Revenue.  Public. 

Duties.  Secret   Service. 

Engraving  and  Sub-Treasury. 

Printing.  Tariff. 

Excise  Laws.  Taxation. 

Treasury  Department: 

Appropriations  for,  transferred,  1254, 
1404,  1612,  1772,  1904,  1943,  2125. 

Efficiency  and  economy  in,  7683. 

Vacancy  by  death  of  head  of,  5568. 
Treasnry  Notes.— To  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  War  of  1812,  $36,000,000  in  Treasury 
notes  bearing  6|  per  cent  interest  were 
issued.  They  were  receivable  for  all  du- 
ties to  the  Government,  but  were  not  legal 
tender.  Beginning  with  the  panic  of  1837 
and  extending  through  the  Mexican  War, 
$73,000,000  were  issued,  and  following  the 
panic  of  1857  there  was  an  issue  of  $53,- 
000,000.  The  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War 
required  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  in 
large  amounts.  An  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862. 
authorized  the  Issue  of  $150,000,000  of 
such  notes  with  a  legal-tender  character 
and  not  bearing  interest  These  were 
called  greenbacks  (q.  v.).  The  United 
States  seven-thirties,  of  which  $830,000,- 
000  were  Issued,  were  a  variety  of  Treas- 
ury note.  Treasury  notes  were  issued  to 
pay  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  bullion 
authorized  by  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890. 

Treasury  Notes.  (See  also  Currency.) 
Appropriation   to  meet  outstanding, 

recommended,  3073. 
Issuance   of,  549,  2119. 

Additional,  discussed,  3350. 

Recommended,  2989. 
Payment  of  silver,  6078,  6176. 
Redemption  of,  referred  to,  1751. 
Reissuance  of,  prohibition  on,  should 

be  removed,  1686. 
Retirement  of,  issued  in  payment  of 

silver  purchased  under  act  of  1890, 

recommended,  6078,  6176. 
Treasury  Office  of  Accounts. — An  im- 
portant bureau  under  the  Treasury 
Board  as  established  by  the  Conti- 
nental   Congress.     It    was    presided 
over  by  an  auditor-general. 
Treasury,  Secretary  of: 
Death   of,  vacancy  caused  by,  how 

filled,  5568. 
Power  of,  over  deposits  unqualified, 

1227. 
Report  of,  335,  464,  638,  652,  772,  800, 

907,  909,  912,  1098. 
Vacancy  occasioned  by  death  of,  rec- 
ommendations regarding  filling  of, 
■  5568. 


Treasury,  Solicitor  of,  offiee  oi.  estab- 
lished, 1090. 
Operations  of,  referred  to,  2539. 
Treaties. — The  modem  definition  of  a 
treaty  is  an  agreement  or  covenant  be- 
tween two  or  more  nations  or  sovereign- 
ties formally  signed  by  duly  authorised 
commissioners  and  solemnly  ratified  by 
each.  In  ancient  times  terms  of  treaties 
were  dictated  rather  than  contracted.  A 
conqueror  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of 
a  capital  stated  his  terms  and  declared 
his  intention  of  remaining  and  inflicting 
such  punishment  as  he  saw  fit  until  he 
received  satisfactory  assurances  that  his 
wishes  would  be  carried  out. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  Jurisprudence 
of  political  treaties  began  to  grow  and 
was  closely  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  European  statecraft.  The  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  which  ended  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  marked  the  turning  point  t»e- 
tween  ancient  and  modern  diplomacy.  Up 
to  this  time  treaty  negotiations  had  beeo 
based  upon  rights  which  had  once  ex- 
isted and  were  recognised  before  rupture. 
After  the  treaties  ot  Manster  and  Oana- 
brQck,  the  oblect  of  diplomacy  was  to 
establish  a  political  equillorium  at  the  ex- 
pense of  preexistent  rights  and  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  The  efforts  of  Euro- 
pean diplomats  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  directed  to- 
ward the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  and  the  curbing  of  monarchical 
ambitions.  Later  the  maritime  rights  of 
neutrals,  suppression  of  slave  trade,  and  the 
international  emancipation  of  trade,  navi- 
gation, arts,  and  labor  became  leading  sub- 
jects for  diplomatic  consideration. 

The  popularity  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration marks  the  latest  step  In  diplomatic 
progress.  The  proposition  made  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia  in  1898  for  the  general  dis- 
armament of  the  world  and  the  settlement 
of  International  disputes  by  a  court  of 
arbitration  points  to  a  culmination  of  the 
science  of  diplomacy.  In  this  connection 
may  also  be  noted  Secretary  Bryan's  peace 
treaties. 

The  first  treaties  of  the  United  States 
were  conceived  before  the  Declaration  of 
Indpendence  was  signed.  Nov.  29.  1775, 
the  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  secret  correspondence,  charged 
with  ascertaining  whether,  If  the  Colonies 
should  be  forced  to  form  themselves  Into 
an  independent  State,  France  would  en- 
ter into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with  them. 
On  Feb.  6,  1778,  two  treaties  were  con- 
cluded in  Paris  with  France — a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce. On  Oct.  8.  1782,  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
Netherlands,  and  April  3,  1783,  a  similar 
treaty  with  Sweden. 

Jan.  20,  1783.  an  armistice  with  Great 
Britain  was  arranged  at  Versailles,  fol- 
lowed Sept.  3  by  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  later  concluded  In  London,  recognis- 
ing the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  signed  by  David  Hartley  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams  and  John  Jay  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  Other 
treaties  concluded  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  were  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Prussia.  Dec  10,  1785: 
a  treatv  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Mo- 
rocco in  January,  1787,  and  a  consular 
convention  with  France,   Nov.  14,  1788. 

In  the  United  States  the  right  of  mak- 
ing and  of  ratifying  treaties  is,  by  Article 
II.,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  vested 
In  the  President  under  the  advice  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
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Senate.  The  right  of  changing  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  treaty  before  ratifi- 
cation la  claimed  by  the  Senate. 

International  law  or  the  law  of  nations 
Is  very  clear  npon  the  question  of  treaties 
and  or  all  the  Interpretations  of  its  condi- 
tions. No  treaty  may  be  made  which  will 
in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  oyer- 
ride  the  Constitution,  or  which  will  bind 
eitlier  nation  to  any  terms  or  conditions 
tliAt  flagrantly  sacrifice  the  Interests  of 
either,  or  cause  the  nation  to  do  anything 
morally  wrong  in  the  fulfillment.  A  treaty 
becomes  binding  at  the  time  of  signature 
l>y  dnly  authorized  commissioners,  and  if 
tlie  ratification  is  delayed,  such  ratifica- 
tion becomes  retroactive;  though  it  may 
t>e  specified  in  the  treaty  that  its  terms 
become  operative  only  upon  ratification. 
'Where  an  ambiguity  of  expression  or  pos- 
sibility of  other  construction  of  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  exists,  no  strained  Interpre- 
tation is  permitted  and  the  common  use 
of  the  words  is  followed  unless  this  leads 
to  an  absurdity.  Where  two  meanings' 
are  possible,  that  one  is  chosen  which  con- 
rers  the  least  benefit  upon  the  party  who 
sought  or  demanded  the  insertion  of  the 
doubtful  clause.  When  clauses  impose 
bard  conditions  upon  either  party  these 
are  to  be  Interpreted  strictly  so  as  to  mini- 
mise the  hard  conditions;  and  where  Jus- 
tice, equity,  and  humanity  are  favored  by 
the  doubtful  clauses  they  are  interpreted 
with  broad  construction,  so  as  to  confer 
the  fullest  benefits. 

The  term  "convention"  Is  limited  to 
agreements  which  deal  with  subordinate 
questions.  Treaties  are  classified  as 
treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  truces,  com- 
mercial treaties,  extradition  treaties,  con- 
ventions and  protocols — a  name  given  to 
less  formal  agreements  between  nations. 
I>efen8ive  treaties  are  designed  to  defend 
the  parties  mutually  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  others.  Offensive  and  defensive 
treaties  or  alliances  obligate  tLe  parties  to 
aid  one  another  at  all  times  during  conflict 
of  either  of  the  parties  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  other  nations.  Treaties  of  neutral- 
ity obligate  the  contracting  parties  to  take 
no  part  in  conflicts  between  other  nations. 

Extradition  treaties,  which  provide  for 
the  return  of  accused  criminals,  are  de- 
scribed below : 

When  Washington  was  called  to  the 
Presidency  he  found  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  United  States  occupied  by  British 
military  posts  and  Spain  making  encroach- 
ments on  the  south.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Spain  joined 
England,  and  French  sympathisers  In 
America  were  attempting  to  fit  out  priva- 
teers to  prey  upon  Spanish  and  English 
commerce.  Washington  was  urged  to  cast 
the  fortunes  of  the  United  States  Into  one 
side  of  the  struggle.  To  avoid  any  en- 
tangling alliances  he  sent  .John  Jay,  Chief 
Jastiee  of  the  United  States,  ad  a  special 
envoy  to  London  (page  146).  Nov.  19, 
1794,  Jay  concluded  the  treaty  which  has- 
since  borne  his  name.  In  consequence 
of  the  irritatiog  conduct  of  M.  Genet,  the 
French  minister  at  Washington,  Congress 
in  1798  abrogated  the  treattes  and  consn-. 
lar  conventions  with  France.  Another, 
treaty  was  made  in  1800,  and  in  1803 
three  conventions  were  signed.  Including 
the  one  ceding  Louisiana.  One  of  the 
most  enduring  treaties  made  by  the  United 
States  was  that  of  Oct.  27,  1795,  with 
Spaha^  which'. stood  for  more  than  100 
years.  This  was  the  only. treaty  not  swept 
away  by  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  in  1814,  was 
Important  as  settling  some  disputed  bound- 


ary questions,  as  well  as  concluding  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  England. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  right  of 
search  and  the  impressment  pf  American 
seamen,  though  these  were  the  especial 
causes  of  the  war.  Other  notable  treaties 
made  by  the  United  States  were  the  Web- 
ster-Ashburton  treaty,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton in  1842,  defining  the  northeastern 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, in  1848.  concluding  the  Mexican 
War,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  territory  now 
comprising  Nevada,  Utah,  most  of  Ari- 
zona, a  large  part  of  New  Mexico,  parts 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  all  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  treaty  with  Japan  in  1864 
secured  humane  treatment  for  American 
sailors  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
and  the  right  to  appoint  a  consular  agent ; 
it   also    led    to    the   establishment    of  im- 

Sortant  trading  privileges  with  the  United 
tates  and  Great  Britain  In  1858. 
The   treaties   of   Tientsin,    concluded  In 
1858,  and  the   Burllngame  treaty  of  1868 
opened  China  to   foreign  travel   and  gave 

Srotection  to  Christians  within  her  Dor- 
ers.  The  treaty  of  Washington  was 
signed  in  1871,  and  settled  questions  pend- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  submitted  the  Alabama  claims 
to  a  commission  of  arbitration  and  ad- 
lusted  the  fisheries  question  on  a  reciprocity 
basld.  There  was  also  a  concession  of  im- 
portant privileges  by  each  of  subjects  of 
the  other  in  America,  and  the  question  of 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  German  Emperor. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  In  1898,  Spain  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish Cuba  and  cede  to  the  United  States 
tne  island  of  Porto  Rico,  together  with 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Guam.  Under 
the  Constitution  treaties  are  made  a  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  they 
have  a  legal  status  similar  to  that  of 
contracts.  Numerous  treaties  have  been 
made  with  the  Indians  and  with  various 
countries  on  the  subject  of  extradition. 
(See  Foreign  Relations  and  Treaties  with 
the  various  nations  following  descriptions 
of  the  countries.) 

Treaties  (see  Indians) ;  for  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  see  the  respective 
countries,  using  list  ''Nations." 
Alleged   violation    of,   memorial   re- 
garding, referred  to,  2003. 
Assent  of  House  to,  not  required,  188. 
Boundary  survey  made  under  treaty 

of  Washington,  3588. 
Contract  for  proposed  edition  of,  re- 
ferred to,  2273. 
Power  to  make,  vested  in  President 

with  consent  of  Senate,  187. 
Priority  of  one  over  another,  law  in 

regard  to,  302. 
Referred  to,  2538,  2540,  4851. 
Bequest  of  House  for  correspondence 

regarding,  declined,  186. 
Betnm  of,  requested,  4888.       •       " 
Withdrawn,  1888,  4922. 
Trent  Affair.— in  the  autumn  of  1861  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  s6nt 
J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Sltdel  as  commis- 
sioners to  Ofeat  Britain   and  France,  re- 
spectively.      They   went   first   to    Havana, 
where  :they   took   passage   on   the    British- 
merchant  ship   Trent  for   St.   Thomas;  on 
their  way  to  England.     Nov.  8  the.  vessel 
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Tnnt  Aff«Il^-<7M»lfiiiieilL 
was  stopped  In  tbe  old  Bataama  Channel 
by  the  u.  8.  8.  8an  Jactaito,  Capt  Wilkes. 
The  Confederate  commissioners  were  seized 
and  taken  to  Boston  as  prisoners.  Wilkes's 
act  was  in  violation  of  the  richts  of  neu- 
tral nations,  for  which  the  trnited  SUtes 
had  always  contended.  The  British  Oov- 
emment  promptly  instructed  its  minister 
at  Washington  to  ,witbdraw  from  the  United 
States  unless  the  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty  and  an  apology  tendered  within 
seven  days.  The  united  States  disavowed 
the  act  of  Capt.  Wilkes  and  set  the  pris- 
oners free. 

Trent»  Tha,  remoyal  of  Confederate  en- 
voys from.    (See  Mason  and  SlidelL) 
Trenton,  The»  loss  of,  at  Samoan  Is- 

lands,  5479. 
TMnton  (N.  J.),  Battle  of.— Washing- 
ton's retreat  through  New  Jersey  left  him 
with  scarcely  3,000  men  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Delaware  River  on  Dec.  8.  1776. 
On  the  night  of  Dec  13,  Dr.  Charles  Lee 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Baskingridge  hy 
the  British,  nnd  his  army  added  to  that 
of  Washington  gave  the  latter  some  6,000 
able-bodied  soldiers.  On  the  night  of  Dec. 
26,  1776,  Washington,  with  about  2,500 
men,  crossed  the  i)elaware  River  and  on 
the  mornlnf  of  the  26th  attacked  an  out- 
post of  1,500  Hessians  at  Trenton  under 
Col.  Rahl  and  captured  about  1,000  of 
them  and  killed  40.  The  American  casual- 
ties were  2  killed,  2  frosen  to  death,  and 
8  wounded.  The  effect  of  this  victory 
and  that  of  Princeton  following  it  was 
electrical.  The  Americans  were  uplifted 
and  the  British  discouraged. 
Trianon  Decree.— a  secret  edict  Issued  by 
Napoleon  at  the  Grand  Trianon  Palace,  at 
Versailles,  Aug.  6.  1810.  It  placed  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  on  colonial  products  and 
ordered  the  Immediate  confiscation  of  all 
American  vessels  and  merchandise  brought 
into  French  iK>rt8  prior  to  May  1,  1810,  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  exclud- 
ing French  vessels  from  American  waters. 
It  also  ordered  that  until  Nov.  1  American 
vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  French 
ports,  but  not  to  unload  without  his  per- 
mission, offerlng_at  the  same  time  to  revoke 
the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  Nov.  1.  The 
revocation  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and 
American  ships  and  cargoes  availing  them- 
selves of  the  promised  protection  were  con- 
fiscated. (See  also  Berlin  Decrees;  Em- 
bargo; Milan  Decree;  Orders  in  Council.) 

Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Paris: 

Acta  to  give  effect  to  award  of,  pro- 
claimed, 5926,  6123. 

Award  of,  discussed  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding,  5958,  6062. 

Case  of  United  States  at,  prepared  by 
John  W.  Foster,  5748. 

Convention  for  settlement  of  claims 
under,  6097. 

Discussed,  5869. 

Enforcement  of  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  decision  of,  referred 
to,  6000.  ^ 

Fulure  of  negotiations  of,  to  protect 
fur  seals  of  Alaska,  6182. 

Beports  of  agent  of  United  States  to, 
transmitted,  5909. 
Tribute  paid  Algeria  hy  United  States 

referred  to,  115,  174,  325. 


Trinidad*  vessels  from  ports  of,  duties 
on,  suspended  hj  proclamation,  4889, 
6503. 
Triple  Alliance.— The  popular  name  of 
three  different  political  combinations  of 
European  iK>wers:  First — ^An  alliance  con- 
cluded at  The  Hasue  in  1668  between  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  Sweden,  having  for  lU 
object  the  checking  of  the  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV.  Second — ^An  alliance  concluded 
In  1717  between  England,  France  and  Hol- 
land against  Spain.  With  the  addition  of 
Austria  in  1718  it  became  known  as  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  Third—The  Dreibnnd, 
originally  formed  October  7,  1879.  as  a  dual 
allUince  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  assistance 
in  case  of  an  attack  by  Russia  on  either 
party,  and  friendly  neutrality  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  any  other  power.  Italy  joined 
this  alliance  and  with  the  beginning  of 
1883,  It  has  been  known  as  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. The  treaty  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many provided  for  common  action  In  case 
of  French  encroachments  on  either  power, 
and  that  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hnn- 
gary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  nen- 
tralitT  in  case  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Italy  or  between  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Triple  Entente.— One  of  the  pollUcal  alU- 
ances  or  understandings  between  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  Although  published  treaties 
bound  the  powers  to  no  political  or  mili- 
tary alliance,  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  Russia  had  an  understanding  wltb 
France  that  In  the  event  of  hostilities  the 
two  nations  would  unite  against  Germany. 
Great  Britain  also  became  a  secret  ally  of 
France  In  her  diplomatic  and  commercial 
rivalry  with  Germany.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  of  1014,  Germany  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Austria-Hungary  when 
the  latter  was  menaced  by  Russia,  agree- 
ably to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
France  made  ready  to  attack  Germany  on 
behalf  of  Russia  In  accordance  with  tbe 
Triple  Entente.  Italy  maintained  neutrality 
when  the  other  members  of  the  Alliance  be- 
came Involved,  and  Great  Britain  Joined 
France  and  Russia  In  their  operations 
against  Germany  on  the  ground  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Tripoli— An  Italian  province  In  northern 
Africa,  wrested  from  Turkey  by  the  war 
of  1008  and  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Duchy.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  kediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east  by 
Egsrpt,  on  the  west  by  Tunis  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Its  exports 
consist  mainly  of  products  of  the  Sudan 
brought  across  the  Sahara  by  caravan.  The 
Oasis  of  Fessan  and  some  smaller  oases  are 
within  Its  borders.  It  anciently  belonged 
to  Carthage  and  at  a  later  date  to  Rome. 
It  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
In  the  seventh  century  and  by  the  Turks 
In  the  sixteenth  century.  It  became  an  In- 
dependent state  in  1713,  but  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Turks  about  1885.  A  war 
occurred  between  Tripoli  and  the  United 
States,  1801.1806  (q.  v.).  Area.  898.000 
square  miles,  the  population  Is  estimated  at 
1,000,000. 

TrlpoU: 
Blockade  of,  hy  United  States  squad- 
ron referred  to,  388,  389. 
Citizens  of  United  States  imprisoned 
in,  liberated,  373. 
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Zlipoli— ContfiiMd. 

ClaimB  of  United  States  against,  1025. 
Corvette  on   coast  of,  destroyed  bj 

United  States  vessels,  353. 
Elx-Basliaw   of,  treaty   with  United 
States  relative  to  restoring  family 
of,  to,  418. 
Hamet     Caramilli,    appeals    of,    to 
United  States  to  place  on  throne 
of,  in  place  of  his  younger  brother, 
380. 
Philadelphia,  wreck  of  the,  on  coast 
of,  356,  362. 
Officers    and    crew   of,    fall   into 
hands  of  citizens  of,  356. 
Treaty  with,  235,  378. 
War  with.    (See  Tripolitan  war.) 
TxiiKdl,     Trea^    with. — The  treaty    of 
peace  and  amity  of  1805  dosed  the  Tri- 
politan   War.     By   Its  terms  freedom  of 
commerce  was  granted   to  citlsens  of  the 
United  States  iiik>u  conditions  of  the  most 
favored    nation.      The    Bashaw   of   Tripoli 
agreed    to    deliver    to    tne    commander    of 
the   American  squadron  all  Americans  In 
his  hands  in  return  tor  all  of  his  subjects 
In  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     As  the 
Americans  to  be  released   numbered  about 
three  hundred,  and  the  Tripolitans  In  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  only  one  hundred, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  Ba- 
shaw of  Tripoli  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  in  compensation  for  the  difference. 
The  United  States  land  forces  should   be 
Immediately  withdrawn  without  supplies; 
and  the   united  States  agreed  to  use  her 
best  offices  to  Induce  the  brother  of  the  Ba- 
shaw, her  ally,  to  withdraw  also.    But  the 
United  States  agreed  not  to  use  force  to 
bring  this  about.     Should  the  brother  ac- 
quiesce, the  Bashaw  agreed  to  return  his 
wife  and  child,  held  as  hostages. 

Passports  should  be  granted  to  vessels 
of  both  nationalities,  and  provisions  were 
made  to  render  examination  of  passports 
and  other  papers  as  easy  as  possinlc.  Hu- 
mane provisions  were  made  for  a  supply  of 
food,  repairs,  and  relief  to  distressed  or 
shipwrecked  ssilors  or  vessels.  The  com- 
merce, protection  of  merchants,  and  ap- 
pointment of  consuls  in  Tripoli  wore  pro- 
vided for  on  terms  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  Freedom  of  conscience  was  guar- 
anteed to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Mpolitaa  War.— A  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Tripolt,  1801-1805.  Dur- 
hig  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  United  States,  following  the  custom  of 
the  leading  European  nations,  paid  an  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  rulers  of  the  various 
Barbery  States  as  the  price  of  immunity 
from  their  piratical  depredations.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  increase  the  tribute  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  June  10.  1801.  declared 
war  (314).  In  anticipation  of  this  event 
the  United  States  had  already  scut  a 
■quadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  October, 
1803.  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  Capt.  Bain- 
bridge,  while  chasing  a  corsair  into  the 
barbor  of  Tripoli,  struck  a  sunken  rock  and 
was  captured  with  all  on  board.  Commo- 
dore Decatur,  of  the  Intrepid,  ran  his  vessel 
into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of 
Feb.  16.  1804,  and  under  the  Are  of  the 
■Jiore  batteries  burned  the  Philadelphia, 
Between  Jnly  and  September,  1804.  Commo- 
dore Rdward  Preble  made  a  series  of  attacks 
on  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.  Meantime 
Oen.  WlUiam  Eaton.  United  States  consul 


at  Tunis,  joined  Hamet  the  rightful  Bashaw 
of  Tripoli,  in  an  expedition  against  his 
usurping  brother.  Marching  from  Egypt 
across  the  desert,  they  took  Deme  April  27, 
1805.  The  success  of  this  expedition  made 
It  possible  to  extort  a  highly  favorable 
treaty  from  the  Bashaw  June  4,  1806,  the 
United  States  agreeing  to  pay  $60,000 
ransom  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Hamet  being  induced  to 
retire. 

Tripolitan  War: 

Blockade     established     by     United 
States  referred  to,  388,  389. 

Discussed.  314,  331,  358,  379,  380. 

Establishing  blockade,  388,  389. 

Letter  of  American  eonsnl  regarding, 
transmitted,  363. 

Treaty  of  peace  transmitted,  378. 
Troops.  (See  Army;  Militia.) 
Tmst. — In  modern  commercial  usage  an  or- 
ganisation for  the  control  of  several  cor- 
porations or  establishments  under  one  di- 
rection or  in  one  combination,  the  object 
being  to  enable  the  trustees  or  managers 
to  direct  and  govern  all  the  corporations  or 
establishments,  so  as  to  control  and  sus- 
pend at  pleasure,  the  work  of  any,  and 
thus  to  reduce  expenses,  regulate  produc- 
tion, and  defeat  competition.  In  later  years 
these  combinations  or  trusts  have  greatly 
multiplied  and  increased,  both  in  number 
and  capital  Involved.  The  first  anti-trust 
enactment  was  a  provision  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  Georgia,  passed  in  1877  and  directed 
against  the  formation  of  pools  among  rail- 
roads. The  Interstate  Commerce  (q.  v.) 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1887  also  pro- 
hibited the  formation  of  railroad  pools.  In 
1889  several  states  passed  anti-trust  laws, 
and  in  1890  Congress  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law.  This  de- 
clared combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign 
powers  illegal  and  fixed  a  penalty  of  $6,000 
or  one  years  imprisonment.  The  operation 
of  the  Sherman  law  was  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, and  in  1903,  on  Attorney-General 
Knox's  recommendation.  Congress  passed 
laws  for  expediting  cases  instituted  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  made  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce (q.  V.)  Act  more  effective  and  cre- 
ated the  Bureau  of  Corporations  In  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
(q.v.)  to  investigate  corporations  other  than 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  The  latest  enactment  of  Con- 
grwias  on  the  subject  of  trusts  is  the  Clay- 
ton law  passed  in  1014. 

The  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  March  14,  1904,  In  the  North- 
ern Securities  case  prevented  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railroads,  declaring  that  a  corpora- 
tion organized  to  vote  the  majority  of  the 
stocks  of  the  two  railroads  was  not  a  mere 
holding  company  but  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  ordered  it  dissolved. 
On  July  1,  1005,  five  corporations  and  sev- 
enteen individuals  engaged  In  the  meat- 
E lacking  industry  were  indicted  at  Chicago 
y  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  violation  of 
the    Sherman    anti-trust    law,    and    later 

f leaded  guilty  and  were  fined.  The  largest 
rust  Is  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, organised  In  1001,  which  in  1908  had 
securities  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
il. 432.507.873.31,  and  assets  aggregating 
il.703,1 68.118.40.  Moody's  **Manuai  of 
Corporations'*  mentions  some  1,500  trusts, 
and  states  that  440  large  Industrial  and 
transportation  trusts  are  active,  and  have 
a  floating  capital  of  |20.870,162,611. 
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Tnut  Fandji: 

DiscuBsed,  4920. 

Referred  to,  4990. 
TrostSy   evils  of  monopolies   and,  dii- 

cussed  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing, 5358,  5478,  6176,  6240,  6360. 
(See  also  Anti-Trust  Law.) 
Tunis. — A  French  protectorate  in  northern 
Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  Barbara  States. 
Tunis  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
southeast  by  Tripoli,  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  on 
the  west  by  Algeria.  It  produces  grain 
and  fruits  (principally  dates  and  olives) , 
and  has  important  fishing  interests.  It  is 
peopled  by  Arabs,  Berbers,  and  Jews.  Tunis 
formed  a  part  of  ancient  Carthase,  and 
later,  as  Roman  Africa,  it  became  tne  lead- 
ing seat  of  Latin  Christianity.  It  passed 
successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Vandals.  Greeks  and  Arabs.  It  was  made 
a  Turkish  province  in  1675.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  noted  as  a  piratical  state.  It 
became  a  French  protectorate  in  1881. 
Area.  45,779  square  miles ;  estimated  popu- 
lation,  1.500,000. 

Tunis: 

Blockade  of  Tripoli,  «388,  389. 

Claims  of,  against  United  States,  388, 
389. 

Condolence  of  Bey  of,  on  death  of 
President  Lincoln,  3565. 

Consul  of  United  States  in,  169,  37d, 
833,  2611. 

Convention  with,  833. 

Differences  with,  unsettled,  374. 

Gratuity    promised    to,    by    United 
States  partially  delivered,  325. 

Peace  negotiations  with,  389. 

Questions  with,  regarding  blockade  of 
Tripoli,  388,  389. 

Belations  with,  uncertain,  395. 

Treaty  with,  192,  253,  359,  821,  833, 
852. 

War  with,  threatened,  388. 
Tunis,  Treaties  wltlL — The  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  1797 
was  in  some  respects  modified  by  the  latter 
treaty  of  1824.  Both,  in  turn,  were  super- 
seded by  the  treaty  with  France  regard- 
ing Tunis  of  May  9,  1094.  By  this  latter 
the  consuls  of  the  United  States  residing 
in  Tunis  are  no  longer  governed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  former  treaties,  but  are 
to  be  regulated  in  all  cases  by  international 
law.  The  government  of  France  agrees  by 
this  treaty  to  accord  to  the  said  consuls  all 
of  the  rlgnts,  privileges,  and  immunities  so 
provided.  (See  France,  Treaties  with.) 
Turin,    Italy,    Hygienic    Congress    at, 

4626. 
Turkey.— The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, in  southeastern  Europe  and  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  embraces  a  total  area  of  1,058,- 
041  English  square  miles,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  81,680,000.  Of  this 
total,  about  700.000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  exceeding  21,000,000,  are  di- 
rectly under  Turkish  government. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.— Txivkey  in 
Europe  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  lies  approximately 
between  40"-42-  50'  N.  latitude  and  26*-29* 
10'  E.  longitude.  The  only  political  neigh- 
bor in   Europe   Is  Bulgaria   on   the  north 


and  west.  The  southern  coast  Is  washed 
by  the  Mge&n  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  northeast  coast  by  the  Black  Sea.  The 
principal  towns  are  Constantinople,  the 
capital  of  the  Empire,  with  a  iK>pulatlon  es- 
timated at  1.100,000,  Adrianople  (120,000), 
Rodosto  (35,000),  Oallipoli  (25,000).  Klrk- 
Eillsseh,  Chorlu,  and  Enos. 

TURKEY  IN  AaiA.—Anatoha  is  prac- 
tically coincident  with  Asia  Minor,  a  penin- 
sula of  western  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
MgetLH,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  separated  from  Turkey  in  En- 
rope  at  the  northwestern  extremity  by  nar- 
row straits  known  as  the  Dardaneliea. 
which  mark  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus,  which  forms  a 
gateway  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Phyaical  Featuret. — In  the  western 
vilayets  are  the  Oranlcus  and  Scamander, 
which  rise  in  Mount  Ida.  5.760  feet,  the 
latter  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Troy  ; 
and  the  Meander,  whose  winding  course  to 
the  Gulf  of  Miletus,  on  the  ^gean  coast, 
is  the  classical  symbol  of  purposeless  wan- 
dering. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  country  Ib 
rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal, 
but  its  resources  are  almost  entirely  unde- 
veloped ;  the  forests  of  the  northern  moan- 
tains  contain  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak  and  beech, 
and  the  lower  slopes  and  plains  of  the  west 
produce  figs,  olives  and  grapes  in  abun- 
dance, while  fruit  trees  flourish  in  the 
north.  Cereals,  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated,  and  buffaloes,  camels,  horses, 
sheep  and  goats  form  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  Carpets,  rugs  and  cot- 
tons and  mohair  and  silk  stuffs  are  manu- 
factured. Coffee,  textiles  and  other  manu- 
factures, petroleum  and  salt  are  the  prin- 
cipal Imports.  The  Anatolian  Railways^ 
built  by  German  enterprise,  run  from  the 
coast  to  Angora,  to  Brusa,  and  to  Konia, 
whence  an  extension  is  being  built  as  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  line  (see  Mesopotamia). 
There  are  also  English  and  French  lines  In 
the  west ;  these  railways  have  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  trade  of  AnatoUa. 

Islands. — ^Almost  all  the  Turkish  islands 
have  been  occupied  by  Greece  and  Italy. 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  Mityiene,  Chios,  Psa- 
ra,  Samos,  Nlkaria  and  smaller  islands 
were  seised  by  Greece  during  the  Balkan 
War  of  1912-1913;  while  Rhodes,  Carpa- 
thos,  Cos  and  other  islands  were  occo- 
pied  by  Italy  in  1912.  Under  the  treaty  of 
Ouchy  (1912)  Italy  has  undertaken  to  re- 
store the  occupied  islands  when  ail  Otto- 
man troops  have  left  Tripoli  and  BenghasL 
Lemnos,  imbros,  and  Samothrace  He  close 
to  European  Turkey,  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
while  Thasos,  which  lies  near  the  coast 
of  Salonlca,  is  the  personal  property  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  Is  excluded 
from  the  Archipelaro  administration. 
Rhodes  contains  the  old  headquarters  of 
the  Archipelago  yilayet;  the  island  is  par- 
ticularly fertile,  and  the  climate  delightful, 
the  land  producing  a  profusion  of  fruits, 
grapes,  and  grain,  and  providing  rich  pas- 
tures. Mityiene,  or  Lesbos,  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  has  an  area  of  about  680 
square  miles  and  a  population  estimated 
at  130,000.  of  whom  all  but  10.000  are 
Greek  Christians;  its  products  are  olives, 
mules  and  cattle.  Cfnlos  is  about  250 
square  miles  in  extent  and  has  a  popula- 
tion about  70,000 ;  its  products  are  figs  and 
wine.  Crete,  or  Candia,  claimed  to  be 
part  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1912-1 9ia  has 
since  been  incorporated  by  Greece.  Samoa, 
which  was  semi-independent,  now  forms 
part  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.    Cypms  has 
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been   administered  bj  Great  Britain  since 

TMrttah  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  lie  be- 
tween Anatolia  on  the  north  and  west  and 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Persia  on  the  east.  Ar- 
menia occupies  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  Iranlsn  Plateau,  with  a  mountain  ranae 
rnnnlns  diagonally  from  southwest  to  nortn- 
east  and  culminatina  in  Mount  Ararat  (16»- 
020  feet),  which  Is  the  meetina-polnt  of 
tlie  Armenian,  Russian  and  Persian  bound- 
aries. Kurdistan  lies  between  Armenia  and 
MeaopoUmla.  In  the  Armenian  plateau 
several  rWers  haye  their  source.  The  EiU- 
pbratea  (which  has  a  length  of  1,800 
miles  from  its  source  to  Its  outflow  In  the 
Persian  Gulf).  The  Tigris  has  a  toUl 
length  of  1,150  miles  from  Its  source  to  its 
Sanction  with  the  Euphrates,  70  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Other  rivers  are  the 
Aras  and  the  Churuk  Su.  The  great  lake 
of  Van  (about  2,000  square  miles  in  area) 
occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  vilayet 
of   that  name,  in  Kurdistan. 

Mesopotamia,  or  the  land  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  Includes  the  ylla- 
yets  of  Mosul,  Bagdad,  Basra,  and  part  of 
the  Tllayet  of  Zor,  consists  of  broad,  undu- 
lating plains,  in  which  wheat  and  barley 
are  abundantly  grown.  It  extends  south- 
west to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  south- 
east to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 

This  vast  district  Is  the  subject  of  two 
Important  schemes,  both  or  either  of  which 
would  tend  to  agricultural  development  and 
security.  One  proposal  is  the  Bagdad  (or 
Euphrates  Valley)  Railway  for  which  a 
concession  has  been  granted  to  a  German 

Sndicate  to  extend  the  Anatolian  line  from 
onla,  via  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  there  are  international  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
the  line,  which  has  not  yet  entered  the 
Buphrates  valley.  The  Mesopotamia  Irri- 
gation scheme  of  Sir  William  Wiilcocks 
will  brina  a  vast  area  once  more  into  culti- 
vation thus  reviving  the  prosperity  of  a 
district  containing  traces  of  close  settle- 
ment in  bygone  days;  part  of  the  scheme 
Is  already  completed,  and  some  800,000 
acres  have  been  made  available  for  tillage. 
South  of  the  city  of  Bagdad  is  Kerbeia, 
the  most  sacred  center  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  8hla    (Persian)    Muhammadans. 

Syria  includes  several  vilayets  with  the 
mutessarifliks  of  Jerusalem  and  Lebanon, 
extendlna  eastward  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
and  south  to  the  Slnal  Peninsula.  A  Fran- 
co-Turkish agreement  was  signed  In  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  under  which  railway  and  other 
concessions  in  Syria  are  granted  to  France 
In  return  for  facilities  for  raising  loans  In 
Europe.  Wheat,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  wine 
are  produced,  but.  except  in  the  Palestine 
UttoraL  there  Is  little  cultivation  without 
Irrigation. 

Palestine, — Of  special  interest  to  Clirls- 
tlans  is  the  district  known  as  Palestine,  a 
strip  of  land  along  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
and  lying  approximately  between  81*  28'- 
33*  20*  N.  latitude.  Palestine  Is  divided 
Into  the  maritime  plain  and  mountainous 
region  of  the  west,  and  the  almost  unex- 
plored region  of  eastern  Palestine.  West- 
em  Palestine  contains  the  rivers  Orontes 
and  Jordan,  of  which  the  Orontes  (170 
miles)  rises  In  the  north  and  flows  west- 
ward to  the  coast;  while  the  Jordan  flows 
almost  due  north  and  south  (generally  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea)  from  its  source. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hermon,  to 
Its  mouth  in  the  Dead  Sea,  In  a  winding 
course  of  close  on  200  ftailes,  during  which 
it  flows  through  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
Jordan  irrigates  large  tracts  of  country  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  when  it  overflows  It8 
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banks.  ^Palestine  now  forms  the  mutessarl- 
fllk  of  Jerusalem  and  part  of  the  vilayet  of 
Beyrout.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jernsalem  is  visited  annually  by 
large  bands  of  Christian  pilgrims,  prlncl- 
pauy  of  the  Orthodox  and  Coptic  churches, 
and  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  is  occu- 

gled  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  con- 
ilns  a  relic  of  the  Prophet  and  the  sacri- 
fldal  stone  of  Abraham.  Recent  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Jericho  have 
?»roved  that  the  walls  are  still  standing  for 
he  greater  part  of  the  perimeter.  Damas- 
cus in  Syria  conUlns  the  Mosque  of  the 
Ommayedes,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Saladin. 
The  principal  towns  of  Asiatic   Turkey 


Odo^  and  Broussa  (80,000). 

irfotofy.— The  Ottoman  Turks  are  de- 
scended from  Asiatic  tribes,  who  migrated 
westward  under  the  pressure  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  and  spread  from  Asia  Minor  Into 
southeast  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Turks  captured 
Constantinople  in  1453,  and  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  their 
name  of  Osmanll,  or  Ottoman  Turks,  being 
derived  from  Othman,  or  Osman.  a  notable 
Turkish  leader  In  the  thirteenth  century. 
Early  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  spread  over  Egypt  and 
northern  Africa,  and  penetrated  northward 
into  Hungary,  a  great  part  of  which  was 
Incorporated  with  the  Turkish  dominions 
until  1699,  when  the  Peace  of  Carlowlts 
freed  the  country  from  Turkish  rule.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  the  outlying  Afri- 
can dominions,  with  tne  exception  of  Tri- 
poli, broke  away  from  their  suaeraln,  or 
were  occupied  by  other  Powers,  and  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  tne  northern 
states  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  asserted 
their  independence,  under  guarantees  of  the 
Christian  Powers. 

The  revolution  of  1908-1900  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  granted  in 
1878,  but  withdrawn  by  the  Sultan  in  1877, 
from  which  date  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  was 


a  despotism,  tempered  only  by  religious  ob- 
servances and  the  fear  of  a  popular  rising 
or  of  intervention  by  other  rowers.     The 


1876  constitution,  restored  on  July  28,  1908, 
consists  of  a  monarchy  and  of  an  Assem- 
bly of  two  houses.  During  the  process  of 
constitutional  reforms,  which  drove  the  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Hamld  (1876-1908)  from  the 
throne,  war  broke  out  between  Italy  and 
Turkey,  and  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  were 
ceded  to  Italy  under  the  Treaty  of  Onchy. 
Those  events  were  followed  in  the  autumn 
of  1912  and  early  months  of  1913  by  a  dis- 
astrous war  with  the  States  of  the  Balkan 
League  (Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and 
Greece).  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
European  dominions  of  Turkey  extended 
westward  to  the  Adriatic  and  northward  to 
Bosnia-Henegovina,  thus  including  the  dis- 
tricts known  as  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and 
Albania.  By  the  Treaty  of  London  (1913), 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  European 
Turkey  was  a  line  drawn  from  Enos,  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  to  Midia  on  the  Black. 
Sea.  thus  excluding  Adrianople,  which  had 
capitulated  (after  a  long  siege)  to  the  Bul- 
garian forces.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  sec- 
ond Balkan  war  (In  which  Servia  and 
Greece  were  aided  against  Bulgaria  by  Ru- 
mania), Turkey  took  advantage  of  the  mili- 
tary difficulties  of  Bulgaria  and  reoccupied 
Adrianople,  thus  recovering  a  part  of  the 
lost  dominions.  Ruler  (Sultan),  Mehmed 
v.,  bom  Nov.  8,  1844,  proclaimed  April  27, 
1909,  in  succession  to  Abdul  Hamld  II. 
(acceded  1876^  deposed  1908).  The  pres- 
ent Sultan  is  the  thirty-fifth  In  descent 
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Turkey— C(NiHn«etf. 

from  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Empire, 
in  whose  line  the  succeuton  Is  rested.  i>ar- 
ing  the  European  war  of  1914,  Turkey  was 
induced  to  assume  the  oflTenslve  against 
Russia,  and  on  Not.  1,  bombarded  Odessa 
and  began  hostile  operations  in  the  Black 
Bea.  In  consequence  the  allied  powers  of 
Russia,  France  and  Britain  dismissed  the 
Turkish  ambassadors.    (See  European  War.) 

Qovemment.— The  Turkish  Parliament 
consists  of  two  houses.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  membera  appointed  by  the  Sultan. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains  280  mem- 
bera, elected  by  delegates  (chosen  for  the 
purpose  by  the  registered  votera)  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  yeara. 

At  the  cajpital  (Constantinople)  there  is 
a  Court  of  Cassation,  with  a  section  de  re- 
guHet,  and  ciyil  and  criminal  sections :  a 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  appeal;  and  a 
tribunal  of  ilrst  instance. 

ARIA    AND   POPULATION 
Area  in 

Continental  Divisions        English  Estimated 

Sq.  Miles  Population 

Turkey  in  Europe 12,000  2 ,755,000 

Turkey  in  Asia — 

Adana(Adana) 15,600  425,000 

Angora  (Angora) 27,350  950,000 

Arabipelago  (Rhodes) 2.750  820.000 

Bigba  (Dardanelles) 2.000  130.000 

Brouasa  (Brouaea) 25.000  1,500.000 

Castamuni  (CasUmuni). . .  20,000  1,000,000 

Ismid  (Ismid) 8,100  250.000 

Konia  (Konia) 40.000  1,000.000 

SivasCSivas) 24,000  1,100.000 

Smyrna  (Smyrna) 21,000  1,500.000 

Tiobisond  (Trebisond) ....  12.500  1,000,000 

193,800  9,175,000 

Armenia  and'KvrdUtttn 

Bitli8(Bitli8).. 10.500  400.000 

Diarbekir  (Diarbekir) 15.300  500,000 

Eneroum  (Erseroum) 19,300  650.000 

Mamuret  el  Asia  (Kbarput)       1 2.500  600.000 

Van  (Van) 16.000  350.000 

72.600  2.500,000 

Mn&potamia  and  Syria 

Aleppo  (Aleppo) 31,200  1.000.000 

Ballad  (Bagdad) 42,500  600,000 

Basra  (Basra) 54,000  450.000 

Beyrout  (Beyrout) 6,200  600,000 

Jeruaalem  (Jeruaalam) 6,500  400,000 

Lebanon  (Tripoti) 1,160  200.000 

MoBul  (Moaiil) 85,000  400,000 

Syria  (Damaacus) 37,000  800,000 

Zor(EiDeir) 81,000  100.000 

244,460  4,650.000 

Arabia-'                           __ 

Heias(Mecoa) 97,000  300.000 

Yemen  (Sana) 75,000  800,000 

172,000        1,100,000 

Total 682,960      17,425,000 

Turkey  hi  Africa— Egypt.     863,181      11.400,000 

QrandTotal 1.058.041      81,680,000 

Some  twentv  or  more  races  are  represent- 
ed in  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  Osmanlis  or 
Turks  being  the  most  numerous.  Other 
races  are  Bulgarians,  VlAchs,  Kurds,  Cir- 
cassians, Armenians.  Arabs,  Jews,  and 
Gipsies.  Of  the  total  population  more  than 
half  are  Muhammadans  and  about  86  per 
cent  Christians,  while  800.000  are  Jews, 
800,000  Druses,  and  200,000  Gipsies  (about 
equally  divided  between  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  faiths.) 

Production  and  Industry. — Wheat  la 
largely    grown    in    European    Turkey*    in 


South  Eastern  Anatolia  and  In  the  Tila7^ta 
of  Baare  and  Syria;  maise,  millet  mod 
sesame  ara  largely  grown  in  Anatolia.  The 
vine  is  very  generally  cultivated,  and  dates, 
figs,  olives,  oranges  and  fruit  of  almost 
every  kind  are  grown,  particularly  in  north- 
ern Anatolia.  Basra  Is  the  principal  cen- 
ter of  the  date  Industry,  and  Adrianople  of 
the  wine  trade.  Roses  are  very  largely 
grown  in  Adrianople  for  the  production  of 
perfume.  Cotton  is  now  largely  grown, 
and  tobacco  is  almost  universal,  the  trade 
being  centered  at  Smyrna.  The  allk-worm 
industry  is  encouraged,  and  large  quantltiea 
of  silk  are  produced  in  Adrianople  and  in 
northwestern  Anatolia. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Turkey  is  believed 
to  be  immense  in  both  sections  of  the  em- 
pire ;  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  mer- 
cury, corundum  and  sine,  and  coal,  aalt  and 
borax  are  known  to  exist;  and  aalt.  silver, 
lead  and  copper  mines  are  successfully  ex- 
ploited. Petroleum  is  obtained  in  the  Adri- 
anople coast  district  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 

The  principal  industries  are  tanning  and 
the  manufacture  of  mualin,  velvet,  alika  and 
carpets,  attar  of  roses,  and  ornamental  met- 
al-work. 

For  the  army  and  navy  see  Armies  of  the 
World  and  Naviea  of  the  World. 

Cities. — Capital  Constantinople.  Popula- 
tion, 1,200,000.  There  are  forty  towns  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 26.000. 

Trade  with  the  Vnited  HIates.— The  Taloe 
of  merchandise  imported  Into  Turkey  in 
Europe  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1913  was  $2,217,078,  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  $9,917,890  were  sent  thither— a 
balance  of  $7,700,817  in  favor  of  Turkey. 

Turkey  (see  also  Ottoman  Empire): 
American  citizens — 
Agreement  respecting  rights  of,  in, 
proclaimed,  4231,  4344. 
Discussed,  4244,  4405. 
Emigration  of,  to,  for  purpose  of 
acquiring  lands  referred  to,  3661. 
Injuries  inflicted  upon  in,  referred 

to,  6090,  6147. 
Privileges  accorded,  in,  4920. 
Steps  taken  for  protection  of,  in, 

referred  to.  4321,  4627. 
Treatment  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional establishments  of,  in,  dis- 
cussed, 5752,  6070,  6147. 
American  college  at  Scutari  exempted 

from  taxation,  6070. 

American  missionaries  in,  protection 

for    and    treatment    of,    discussed, 

4627,  5090,  5872,  5962,  6069,  6147. 

Anatolia  College  partially  destroyed 

by  mobs  in,  and  indemnity  paid  for 

discussed,  5872. 

Arabian   horses  brought  by  Charles 

Khind  from,  referred  to,  1099. 
Armenian  subjects  of — 
Cruelties  and  atrocities  committed 
upon,  by,  5989,  6069,  6147. 
Investigation    of,    by   American 

consul  discussed,  5989,  6069. 
Beferred  to,  6090. 
Obtaining    citizenship    in    United 
States  and  returning  to,  expelled, 
discussed,  5872,  5962. 
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Turkey    aoiiHnned. 

Treatment  by,  of  naturalised  eiti- 
sens    of  United   States    of   Ar- 
menian origin,  6095. 
Capitulations  of,  4602,  4664. 
Claims  of  United  States  against,  dis- 

euseed,  6148,  6337. 
Commereial    relations     with,     1732. 

(See  also  Blaek  Sea.) 
Consular  courts  of  the  United  States 

in,  diseussed,  3352. 
Consuls  of  United  States  in,  exequa- 
tur to,  refused,  6070,  6092,  6148. 
Investigation    of    atrocities    com- 
mitted   on    Armenians   by,    dis- 
cussed, 5989,  6069. 
Bef  erred  to,  6090. 
Believed   of  judicial  powers,  dis- 
cussed, 4192. 
Expulsion  of  Greeks  from  Constanti- 
nople, referred  to,  2774. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 

for  surrender  of,  4258,  4296. 
Immigration    of   citizens    of  United 

States  into.    (See  Immigration.) 
Invasion  of,  bj  Bussia.    (  See  Wars, 

Foreign.) 
Jurisdictional  rights  of  United  States 

in«  discussed,  4715,  5472,  6337. 
Massacre  by  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  re- 
ferred to,  4376. 
Naturalization  treaty  with,  referred 
to,  4258,  5398. 
Questions      regarding,      discussed, 
4920,  5089,  5872,  5962,  6337,  6379. 
Treatment  by,  of  naturalized  cit- 
izens of   United  States   of   Ar- 
menian origin,  referred  to,  6095. 
Belations  with,  4826,  6379. 
Sultan  of — 
Death  of,  referred  to,  1750. 
Visit  of  Agent  of,  to  United  States, 
referred  to,  2655. 
Tariffs  of,  revision  of,  participated  in, 

by  United  States,  4759. 
Treaty   with,   transmitted    and   dis- 
cussed by  President — 
Grant,  4258,  4296. 
Jackson,  1067,  1093,  1114,  1127, 

1137,  1138,  1157. 
Lincoln,  3272,  3329. 
Construction  of,  referred  to,  3997. 
Beferred  to,  1093. 
Termination  of,  4357. 
Sought  by,  4920. 
War  with— 
Germany,  neutrality  in,  8394. 
Greece,  hope  for  the  independence 
of  latter  entertained  bv  United 
States,  762,  786,  828,  875,  950. 
Italy,  8445. 

Bussia,  discussed  by  President- 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  973. 
Hayes,  4418. 


Neutrality  preserved  by  United 

States  in,  4418. 
Threatening  aspect  of,  762. 
Treaty  of  peace,  referred  to,  1008. 
Turtle  Mountain  Indians.    (See  Indian 

Tribes.) 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  bill  to  provide  for  pur- 
chase of  site  and  erection  of  public 
buildinur  at,  vetoed,  5521. 
Tuscany.— A  compartimento  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  Tuscany  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  ancient  Btmrla.  It  was  ruled  by 
the  Romans,  Ooths,  Byzantine  Greeks.  Lom- 
bards, and  Pranks.  It  became  completely 
disintegrated  about  the  eleventh  century, 
but  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany.  After  several  changes 
in  its  government  It  was  taken  by  France 
and  became  a  part  of  that  country  about 
1808,  and  was  restored  to  the  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine  line  in  1814.  Tuscany  was  an- 
nexed by  Italy  in  1880.  Area.  9,804  square 
miles;  populaUon  (lOOl),  2,548,164;  estl- 
mate  for  1009,  2,675,500. 

Tuscany: 

Treaty  with  France,  185. 

Vessels  of,  discriminating  duties  on, 
suspended  by  proclamatioUi  1452. 
TuBcarora  Tndlans.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Tntolla  (American  Samoa).— Tutu i  la, 
the  Bamoan  island  which  with  its  attend- 
and  islets  of  Manula,  Olosega,  Ofu,  Aunuu 
and  Rose,  became  a  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  virtue  of  the  tripartite  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1809, 
covers,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  flfty-flve  square  miles,  and  has  (by 
census  of  Feb.  1,  1912)  7,251  inhabitants. 
It  possesses  the  most  valuable  island  har- 
bor. Pago-Pago,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
perhaps  in  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  Com- 
mercially the  island  is  unimportant  at  pres- 
ent, but  is  extremely  valuable  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  commerce  of  any  nation  desir- 
ing to  cultivate  trans-Pacific  commerce. 

The  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
are  fourteen  in  number,  and  lie  in  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  San  Francisco  to  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand.  Tutulla  is  4,160  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  2,263  miles  from  Ha- 
waii, 1,680  miles  from  Auckland.  2,364  miles 
from  Sydney,  and  4,200  miles  from  Manila. 
Germany  governs  all  the  group  except  the 

Krt  owned  by  the  United  States.  The  in- 
bitants  are  native  Polynesians  and  Chris- 
tians of  different  denominations. 

Bx-Chief  Justice  Chambers,  of  Samoa, 
says  of  Pago-Pago  that  "the  harbor  could 
hold  the  entire  naval  force  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  so  perfectly  arranged  that 
only  two  vessels  can  enter  at  the  same  time. 
The  coaling  station,  being  surrounded  by 
high  bluffs,  cannot  be  reached  by  shells 
from  outside."  Capacity  of  coaling  sta- 
tion, 4,200  tons. 

The  civil  government  is  administered  by 
a  Governor,  a  naval  officer  nominated  by 
the  Navy  Department  and  appointed  by  the 
President.  All  civil  affairs  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department.  (See 
also  Samoan  Islands.) 

Tntolla  Ifllancl,  agreement  regarding  es- 
tablishment of  naval  station  in, 
4122.     (See  lUso  Samoan  Islands.) 

Twentsr-Ctont   Piece.— A    silver   coin    of 

United  States  of  the  weight  of  77.16  grains. 

It  was  anthorlied  in  1876  and  designed 
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Twenty-Oent  Piece— OonHntied. 
principally  for  use  in  the  Pacific  states.  It 
was  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $6. 
Coinage  of  it  was  discontinued  in  1878. 
Two-Oent  Piece.— A  bronxe  coin  of  the 
United  States  of  the  weight  of  96  grains. 
It  was  first  issued  in  1864,  and  was  the 
first  coin  to  bear  the  motto  *'ln  God  we 
trust."  It  was  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  25  cents.  Coinage  of  the  2-cent  piece 
was  discontinued  in  1872. 
Two-Penny  Act.— A  law  passed  in  1756 
by  the  Virginia  assembly.  The  principal 
medium  of  exchange  had  up  to  this  time 
been  tobacco,  it  being  considered  more 
substantial  than  the  paper  money  of  the 
Colony.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  two- 
penny act,  or  option  law,  all  debts  pay- 
able, in  tobacco  were  made  payable, 
at  the  debtor's  option,  in  money  of  the  Col- 
ony at  the  rate  of  16s.  8d.  per  hundred- 
weight of  tobacco.  This  was  equivalent  to 
2d.  a  pound.  On  appeal  to  the  Crown  the 
law   was  vetoed. 

Tygxlfl^  The,  detention  of,  admitted  by 

Great  Britain,  2111. 
Tyler  and  Luckett  (assignees)!  act  for 

relief  of,  vetoed,  4334. 
Tyler,   JoIul— April  6,   1841-Marcli  3, 
1836. 
Fourteenth   Administration — continued — 

Whl«. 
Harrison   died    April   4,    1841;   Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler  took  oath  of  office  April  6. 
Btcretary  of  State — 

Daniel  Webster  (continued). 

Hugh  S.   Legar6. 

Abel  P.   Upshur. 

John  Nelson   (acting). 

John  C.  Calhoun. 
Becretary  of  the  Treasury— 

Thomas  Ewing  (continued). 

Walter  Forward. 

Caleb  Cushing. 

John   C.    Spencer. 

George  M.  Bibb. 
Beoretary  of  War-- 

John  Bell  (continued). 

John  McLean   (declined  appointment). 

James  M.  Porter  (rejected  oy  Senate). 

John  C.  Spencer. 

William  Williams. 
Becretary  of  the  Navy — 

George  E.   Badger   (continued). 

Abel  P.   Upsbur. 

David  Hensbnw  (rejected  by  Senate). 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 

John  Y.  Mason. 
Poetmaater-General — 

Francis  Granger  (continued). 

Charles  A.  Wickllffe. 
Attomey-Oeneral— 

John  J.  Crittenden   (continued). 

Hugh  S.  Legar6. 

John  Nelson. 
John  Tyler  was  elected  Vice-President 
by  an  electoral  vote  of  234— equal  to  that 
received  by  President  Harrison.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  President  on  the 
death  of  President  Harrison,  which  oc- 
curred in  a  little  more  than  one  month  after 
his  inauguration.  As  this  was  the  first 
break  in  the  Presidential  office  sirce  the 
orgonization  of  the  Government,  some  dis- 
pute arose  as  to  Tyler's  title  Leading 
Rtatpsmen  of  both  parties  were  actively  dis- 
cu8i»lng  whether  he  was  President  or  only 
ActlDK  President.  But  Tyler  settled  the 
question  for  all  time  by  signing  his  first 
messaflre,  "John  Tyler.  President?* 

Parly  AfflUalion.—ln  the  early  part  of 
his  political  career,  Tyler  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  President  Madison's  policies. 


In  1811  he  opposed  in  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly the  recharter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  member  of  Congress 
he  was  a  strict  constructionist ;  voted 
against  Calhoun's  internal  improvement 
bill,  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  protec- 
tive tariff.  In  the  Senate  he  opposed  the 
**tariff  of  abominations"  (1828).  In  1832 
he  supported  Jackson  as  the  least  objec- 
tionable candidate,  but  this  support  was 
only  temporary.  His  nomination  to  the 
Vice- Presidency  with  Harrison  was  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  for  the  ticket  the  assistance 
of  the  dissatisfied  Democrats. 

Finance. — The  great  financial  event  of 
President  Tyler's  administration  was  bis  fa- 
mous struggle  with  the  Whig  majorities  in 
Congress  over  the  Fiscal  Bank  and  Fiscal 
Corporation,  both  of  which  measures  be  ve- 
toed. In  his  opening  message  (page  1896) 
he  recounted  the  history  of  tne  United 
States  Bank,  the  sub- treasury  system  of 
President  Van  Buren,  and  other  financial 
aspects.  He  uttered  a  note  of  warning  to 
Congress  which  passed  unheeded.  He  said  : 
"I  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in 
the  adoption  of  such  system  as  you  may 
propose,  reserving  to  myself  the  ultimate 
power  of  rejecting  any  measure  which 
may.  In  my  view  of  it,  confilct  with  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise  jeopard  the  pros- 
peritv  of  the  country,  a  power  which  I 
could  not  part  with,  even  If  I  would,  but 
which  I  will  not  believe  any  act  of  yours 
will  call  into  requisition.'*  Both  houses 
passed,  and  the  President  signed,  a  bill  to 
abolish  Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  plan. 
The  fight  for  the  national  bank  then  came 
on.  President  Tyler  bad  always  main- 
tained that  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  Constitutional  right  to  establish  a  na- 
tional bank  within  a  state  without  first 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  that  state. 
Both  houses  passed  an  act  incorporating  a 
bank  of  the  united  States  without  provid- 
ing for  the  consent  of  the  states,  and  the 
President  vetoed  it.  It  failed  to  secure  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  and  died.  The 
"fiscal  corporation"  bill  was  then  brought 
forward  incorporating  such  a  bank  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  power  to  estab- 
lish branches  in  other  states.  Pressure  of 
all  kinds  was  brouebt  to  bear  upon  the 
President  to  compel  him  to  either  sign  this 
bill  or  to  resign.  But  he  was  neither  to  be 
hoodwinked  nor  bullied.  The  bill  passed 
both  houses  in  September,  1841 ;  but  the 
President  promptly  vetoed  It.  Whereupon 
the  majority  of  his  Cabinet  resigned,  Web- 
ster alone  remaining.  No  hoped-for  em- 
barrassment followed,  for  the  President 
promptly  filled  the  vacancies,  and  his  nomi- 
nations were  at  once  confirmed.  The  great 
effect  of  the  undoubted  victory  which  Tyler 
won  was  the  death-blow  to  paternal  gov- 
ernment. 

Public  Debt.— The  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Tyler  adminis- 
tration stood  as  follows :  Jan.  1,  1842,  $20,- 
601,226.28;  1843,  $32,742,922.00:  1844, 
$23,461,652.50:   1845.   $15,025,303.01. 

Tariff. — In  the  second  year  of  Tyler's 
administration  the  strife  between  Congress 
ond  the  President  was  renewed.  Instead 
of  the  bank  question,  the  tariff  formed  the 
matter  of  dispute.  The  importations  were 
insufficient  to  supply  the  Government  with 
means,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  by  the 
compromise  tariff  had  been  so  great  that 
there  was  not  money  enough  to  meet  the 
expenses.  A  bill  was  passed  restoring  the 
high  protective  tariff  of  1833  and  provid- 
ing that  the  surplus  revenues  that  were 
sure  to  accrue  therefrom  should  be  divided 
among  the  states.  The  President  vetoed 
this  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  compromise 
tariff  provided  that  the  protective  tariff 
should  come  to  an  end  in  1842,   and  be- 
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Tyler,  JoYat—Oomtlanted. 
cause  of  the  provision  for  distrtbntlng  the 
surplus.  Congress  then  framed  another 
bin  based  on  a  tariff  for  revenue  plan, 
with  an  Incidental  provision  for  protection 
and  distribution.  The  President  gave  great 
offence  to  Congress  bj  vetoing  this  bill 
also.  There  were  threats  of  Impeachment 
for  unwarrantable  assumption  of  author- 
Ity ;  but  the  Whigs  were  afraid  to  go 
before  the  people  for  election  In  the  an- 
tumn  without  settling  the  tariff,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  pass  a  bill  without  the 
distributing  clause.  This  the  President 
promptly  signed.  Later,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  the  distributing  clause  In  a 
separate  bill,  but  .the  President  vetoed 
that.  In  the  next  Congress,  the  Whig 
majority  of  25  was  replaced  by  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  61. 

Internal  ImprovemenU. — Congress  passed 
two  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, one  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  for  the  Mississippi  sec- 
tion. The  eastern  bill  President  Tyler  ve- 
toed (page  2183);  the  Mississippi  bill  he 
signed.  The  discrimination  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  Mississippi  was  a  great 
national  highway,  and  therein  differed  from 
all  other  rivers,  and  was  on  that  account 
a  feature  for  the  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  An  attempt  to  override 
the  President's  veto  In  this  matter  was 
not  successful. 

Tyler,  Jobn: 

Annexation  of  Texas,  discnssed  by. 
(See  Texas.) 

Annual  messages  of,  1927,  2047,  2110, 
2187. 

Appointing  power  of  President,  dis- 
cussed bv,  1903,  1958. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  1888. 

Commissioner  from  Virginia  to  confer 
with  President  in  effort  to  prevent 
war,  3193. 

Day  of  fasting  and  prayer  recom- 
mended by,  in  consequence  of  death 
of  President  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, 1887. 

Death  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison  announced  to,  1877. 

Discretionary  power  of  President  over 
nominations,  removals,  and  other 
acts,  discussed  by,  1903,  1941,  1958, 
2073,  2080. 

Dorr's  Bebellion,  discussed  by,  and 
correspondence  regarding,  2136, 
2139,  2160. 

ifilxchequer  plan  of,  recommended  by, 
2057,  2119. 

Finances  discussed  by,  1895,  1916, 
1934,  1955,  1959,  2052,  2057,  2079, 
2117,  2119,  2199. 

Foreign  policy,  discussed  by,  1890, 
2049,  2064,  2160,  2169,  2171,  2176, 
2190,  2193,  2206. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  independence  of, 
desired  by  United  States,  and  con- 
trol over,  must  not  pass  to  foreign 
power,  2064. 

Inaugural  address  of,  1889. 

Internal  improvements  discussed  by, 
2183. 


Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in 
time  of  peace,  1901. 

Medium  of  exchange  discussed,  1897, 
1935,  2119. 

Monroe  Doctrine  reasserted  by,  2065. 

Oath  of  office  administered  to,  1886. 

Peace  with  all  the  world  the  true 
foundation  of  our  policy,  2050. 

Pocket  vetoes  of,  2108,  2182. 

Portrait  of,  1888. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, discussed  by,  1916,  1921, 
1941,  2036,  2043,  2183. 

Proclamations  of— 
Extraordinary  session    of  Senate, 

Military   expedition   against   Can- 
ada, 1925. 
Prostration  in  business,  referred  to 

by,  2057. 
Protest   of,  to  action   of   House   in 
adopting    report    assailing    official 
conduct  of,  2043. 
Bequest  of  House  for  information  in 
possession  of,  refused,  1958,  2073, 
2080. 
Special  session  message  of,  1893. 
State    banks,    measures    should    be 
adopted    respecting     creation    of, 
1899. 
State  of  the  Union,  discussed  by,  1927, 

2047,  2110,  2187. 
Subtreasury    system,    discussed    by, 

1898,  2060. 
System  of  government,  discussed  by, 

2188. 
Tariff  discussed  by,  1944,  1961,  2033, 

2036,  2053,  2119. 
Texas,  relations  with,  discussed  by, 

(See  Texas.) 
Veto  messages  of — 
Appropriating  proceeds  of  sales  of 
public  lands,  reasons  for  applying 
pocket  veto,  2078. 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 

2183. 
Incorporating  Fiscal  Bank,  1916. 
Incorporating    Fiscal    Corporation, 

1921. 
Payment  of  Cherokee  certificates, 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto, 
2182. 
Bevenue  cutters  and  steamers,  2219. 
Tariff  bills,  2033,  2036. 

Protest  of  President  against  ac- 
tion of  House  in  adopting  re- 
port assailing  his  conduct  re- 
specting, 2043. 
Testimony    in     contested  -  election 
cases,  reasons  for  applying  pocket 
veto,  2108. 
War  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  dis- 
cussed by.   (See  Wars,  Foreign.) 
Warehousing  system  recommended  by, 
2053,  2119. 
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Umatilla,  The,  rewards  to  Osette  In- 
dians for  rescuing,  recommended, 
4803. 

Umatilla  Indiana.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Umpqua  Indiana.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Uncle  8am.— A  peraoniflcatlon  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Qovemment  SeTeral  ezplaDatlons 
have  been  given  as  to  the  origin  of   this  ex- 

{iressfon,  bnt  the  most  plausible  is  the  fol- 
owing:  During  the  war  of  1812  Elbert 
Anderson,  an  army  contractor,  bought  large 
quantities  of  provisions  for  the  Armj  and 
had  them  shioped  to  himself  at  Troy.  N. 
Y.  The  shl  ning  mark  was  **E.  A.**  above 
and  "U.  S."  below.  One  of  the  inspectors 
at  Troy  was  Samuel  Wilson,  popularly 
known  as  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson.  A  work- 
man was  asked  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
itials "U.  S.,.  which  at  that  time  were 
rarely  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  prompt  reply  was  "Elbert 
Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam,**^  referring  to 
Sam  Wilson.  This  interpretation  became 
current  amonir  the  workmen,  many  of  whom 
afterwards  enlisted  and  communicated  the 
explanation  to  their  comrades  from  ail  parts 
of  the  country  ns  the  mystic  cipher  elic- 
ited inquiry.  The  story  went  the  rounds 
of  the  press  and  "Uncle  Sam'*  became  the 
popular  appellation  of  the  Government. 

Uncompahgre  Forest  Besenre,  Ocd.,  pro- 
claimed, 7246. 
Uncompahgre     Beserration,     bill     to 

change  boundaries  of,  vetoed,  6622. 
Underground  Bai]ioad«-*A  name  common- 
ly applied  before  the  Civil  War  to  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  fugitive  slaves  were 
assisted  to  escape  to  Canada*  The  idea 
originated  in  some  one  of  the  northern 
states,  and  the  plan  consisted  in  harboring 
fugitives  during  the  day  and  at  nlgbt  con- 
ducting them  to  the  next  "station"  till 
they  finally  reached  the  border  line.  This 
"railroad"  had  many  branches  and  the 
stations  were  a  night  s  journey  apart.  The 
principal  routes  were  from  Ketucxy,  across 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  from  Maryland 
through  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  This 
system  of  aiding  escaping  slaves  was  par- 
tially organised  In  1838,  but  did  not  attain 
its  highest  activity  until  the  passage  of  the 
fugltlve-Rlave  law,  about  1850.  A  Quaker, 
Levi  Coffin,  the  reputed  president  of  the 
organization,  is  said  to  have  aided  In  the 
escape  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  annually 
for  many  years.  A  colored  woman  named 
Harriet  Tubman  is  said  to  have  made  manv 
Journeys  north,  conducting  bands  of  fugi- 
tives. 

Union  Hags,  return  of  Confederate  and 
to  respective  States,  recommended, 
5163. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  5164. 
Union  Labor  Party. — A  successor  of  the 
Greenback    party.      It    was    organised    at 
Cincinnati  Feb.  28,  1887,  and  promulgated 
a    platform    embodying   the    principles    of 
the  Knights  of  Labor.     In  1891   It  united 
with  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  other  ele- 
ments to  form  the  Populist  party. 

Union  of  Sonth  Africa.— The  provinces  of 
the  Union  extend  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  African  Continent  to  the  wa- 
tershed of  the  Limpopo  River.  1.  e.,  from 
84*"  SO' -22*  S.  latitude,  and  Include  all  the 
British  territory  within  those  limits,  with 
the  exception  of  Basutoland  and  the  Swasl- 


land  and  Bechnanaland  Protectoratea, 
while  provision  is  made  for  the  fntnre  In- 
clusion within  the  Union  of  those  territories 
and  of  the  territories  of  the  British  Sooth 
Africa  Company. 

PhyHcal  Feature;  —  The  southernmost 
province  contains  many  parallel  ranges, 
which  rise  in  steps  toward  the  interior. 
The  southwestern  peninsula  contains  the 
famous  Table  Mountain  (3,682  feet), 
while  the  Great  Zwarte  Bergen  and  Lange 
Bergen  run  in  parallel  lines  from  west  to 
east  of  the  southern  province.  Between 
these  two  ranges  and  the  Roggeveld  and 
Nleuweveld  to  the  north  is  the  Great  Karoo 
Plateau,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Sneeuwt>ergen,  containing  the  highest 
summit  in  the  province  (CompassDerg, 
7,800  feet).  In  the  east  are  ranges  which 
join  the  Drakensbergen  (11,000  feet),  be- 
tween Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  Orange  Free  States  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  undulating  grassy  plains  with 
good  pasture-land.  Transvaal  la  also  main- 
ly an  elevated  plateau.  The  eastern  prov- 
ince of  Natal  has  pastoral  lowlands  and 
rich  agricultural  land  and  the  interior  ris- 
ing in  terraces  as  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces. 

The  Orange,  with  its  tributary  the  Vaal. 
is  the  principal  river  of  the  south,  rising 
in  the  Drakensbergen  and  flowing  Into  the 
Atlantic  between  German  Southwest  Afri- 
ca and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Lim- 
popo, or  Crocodile  River,  in  the  north, 
rises  in  the  Transvaal  and  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  through  Portuguese  Bast 
Africa.  Most  of  the  remaining  rivers  sre 
furious  torrents  after  rain,  with  partially 
dry  beds  at  other  seasons. 

History. — ^The  Cape  of  («ood  Hope  was 
discovered  in  1486  oy  Bartholomew  Dtaa, 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  many  expedi- 
tions sent  out  by  successive  Kings  of 
Portugal  to  discover  an  ocean  route  to 
India.  DIas  merely  doubled  the  Cape  and 
returned  home.  Eleven  years  later,  in 
1497,  Vasco  da  Oama  not  only  doubled 
the  Cape  and  landed  in  what  is  now 
Natal,  but  successfully  accomplished  the 
voyage  to  India.  In  1662  the  Netherlands 
East  India  Company  took  possession  of 
the  shores  of  Table  Bay.  established  a 
fort,  and  occupied  the  adjacent  lands.  In 
order  to  be  always  ready  with  supplies 
for  their  passing  snips.  In  1814  the  Cape 
was  formally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown. 

Natal  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  its  discovery  on  Christmas  Day,  1497, 
by  the  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator, 
vasco  da  Gama.  The  first  European  set- 
tlement was  formed  (1824)  by  a  party 
of  Englishmen,  who  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  where  Durtwn  now  stands. 
Natal  was  then  a  part  of  the  great  Znlu 
kingdom.  Between  1885  and  1837  another 
settlement  was  formed  by  a  body  of  Dutch 
Boers,  who  came  with  their  wagons  over- 
land from  the  Cape  Colony  and  settled  in 
the  northern  districts,  where  to  this  day 
the  Boers  preponderate.  In  the  year  1848 
Natal  was  proclaimed  British  and  annexed 
to  the  Cape  Colony.  In  1856  It  was 
erected  Into  a  separate  colony,  with  repre- 
senutive  instltutlouR.  and  In  1893  acquired 
responsible  government. 

The  Transvaal  was  formed  as  the  Sonth 
African  Republic  by  parties  of  Dutch  Boers 
from  the  English  colonies  who  "trekked" 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent  and 
wrested  the  land  across  the  Vaal  River 
from  the  native  chiefs.  The  discovery  of 
the  gold  fields  within  Its  borders  led  to 
the  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  for- 
eigners, and  eventually  to  hostilities  with 
the  British  Government.  A  war  of  nearly 
three  yean*  duration  was  foo^t  with  great 
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Tteion  of  Soatli  Aftica^r-OmUnued, 
tenacity,  and  its  dose  wu  marked  by  the 
inclualoD    of   the   South   African   RepabUe 
wltbln    the    British    Bmpire,    "responsible 
soTemment*'  being  granted  almost  Imme- 

Tl&e  Orange  Free  State  was  founded.  In 
macli  the  same  way  as  the  Transvaal,  by 
Boer  emigrants  from  Cape  Colony,  and  its 
Independence  was  granted  In  1864. 

Oovemment, — The  Union  of  South  Africa 
Is  constituted  under  the  South  African  Act. 

S&saed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Lln^dom  on  Sept.  20.  1900.  In  terms  of 
tliat  Act  the  self-governing  Colonies 
of  the  Cape  of  Oooa  Hope,  NataJL  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Biver  Colony 
became  united  on  May  ^1.  1910,  in  a 
legrlslative  Union  under  one  Government 
under  the  name  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  those  Colonies  becoming  original 
Provinces  of  the  Union  under  the  names 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  re- 
spectively. 

The  union  Government  Is  seised  of  all 
State  property,  and  the  Ballways,  Ports, 
Barbors.  and  Customs  are  administered  by 
Union  Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Consolidated  Bevenue  Fund.  The  former 
debts  of  the  Provinces  are  administered 
by  and  form  a  first  charge  upon  the  funds 
of  the  Union.  Provision  is  made  In  the 
Act  for  the  admission  to  the  Union  of 
Rhodesia,  and  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Union  Government  of  the  administration 
of  protected  and  other  native  territories. 
The  Union  was  inaugurated  by  His  Boyal 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  in  1910. 
The  seat  of  the  Government  is  Pretoria ; 
the  capital  is  Cape  Town.  The  Executive 
Is  vested  In  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign,  and  aided  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council,  with  a  Legislature  of  two 
Hoases.  Governor-General  (Pretoria),  His 
Excellency  the  Bt  Hon.  viscount  Glad- 
stone. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty  members. 
For  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of 
Union  eight  are  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
or-General in  Council  and  thirty-two  are 
elected,  eight  for  each  Province. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  121 
elected  members,  fifty-one  of  whom  repre- 
sent the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  seventeen 
Natal,  thIrty-sIx  Transvaal,  and  seventeen 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Members  of  both 
Hoases  must  be  British  subjects  of  Euro- 
pean descent. 

▲BIA  AND  POPTJLATIOM 

Area  in  Popuktioa 

Ptovinees  English  Census 

SqTMiles  of  1911 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 276,995  2,5M,96JS 

Natal 35,290  1,194,043 

Trawvaal 110.426  1,686.212 

Orsoge  Free  Stats 50.389        528,174 

Total 473,100      6,978,394 

Bthnoaraphy, — Of  the  total  5,078.804  per- 
sons (1011),  8.060,802  were  males,  and 
2,904,002  females.  The  Increase  for  the 
Union  (1004-1911)  was  15.41  per  cent. 
For  the  Provinces  It  was  as  follows :  Cape, 
6.44  per  cent ;  Natal.  7.69  per  cent ;  Trans- 
vaal, 82,78  per  cent ;  Orange  Free  Statei 
36.87  per  cent.  The  population  comprised 
(1011)  1,276.242  Europeans  or  whites 
(591,078  females),  4.01 0.OOO  natives  (1,096.- 
057  females)  and  678,146  other  colored 
races  (316,867  females).  In  1904  the  fig- 
ares  were:  Europeans,  1.116.806  (Increase, 
1904-1011,  of  14.28  per  cent;  natives, 
3,491,056  (increase,  1904-1011,  of  15.12  per 
cent) ;  and  other  colored  races  567,062  (in- 
crease, 1004-1911,  of  19.40  per  cent).    The 


total  non-European  increase  (1004-1011) 
was  15.72  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
Europeans  In  the  total  population  in  1004 
was  21.58  per  cent;  in  1011.  21.87  per 
cent. 

Union   Veteran   Legion.— Organized    at 

Plttoburgh.  Pa.,  March  1884,  and  the  Na- 
tlonal  Organisation  was  perfected  Nov.  17, 
1886.  Encampments  are  now  organized  in 
twenty-one  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, numbering  152  encampments.  The 
membership  is  over  20,000.  To  become  a 
member,  the  applicant  must  have  been  an 
ofl[lcer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  of  the 
Union  armv,  navy,  or  marine  corps,  during 
the  late  Civil  war,  who  volunteered  prior 
to  July  1,  1863.  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  for  any 
cause,  after  a  service  of  at  least  two  con- 
tinuous years;  or  was,  at  any  time  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  wounds  received  In 
the  line  of  duty ;  also  those  who  volunteered 
for  a  term  of  two  years  prior  .to  July  22. 
1861,  and  served  their  full  term  of  enlist- 
ment, unless  discharged  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  line  of  duty;  but  no  drafted 
Krson,  nor  substitute,  nor  any  one  who 
s  at  any  time  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States,  is  eligible.  A  statement  by 
the  AdJutant-GeDeral  of  the  Legion  says: 
**It  is  believed  that  those  who  entered  the 
service  prior  to  July.  1868,  had  but  one 
object  in  view,  and  that  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  There  were  no  boun- 
ties prior  to  that  date,  nor  were  there 
any  fears  of  a  draft;  consequently,  those 
who  shouldered  a  musket  or  wielded  a 
sabre  felt  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to 
offer  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try's honor." 

United  Confederate  Veterans.— An  asso- 
ciation the  objects  and  purposes  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  constitution  as  finally 
adopted  at  the  Houston  reunion.  May  23, 
1895.  It  is  a  federation  of  all  associa- 
tions of  Confederate  veterana  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  purposes  are  the  cultivation 
of  ties  of  friendship  between  those  who 
have  shared  common  dangers,  sufferings, 
and  privations;  the  encouragement  of  the 
writing,  by  the  participants  therein,  of 
narratives,  episodes,  occurrences,  etc..  of 
the  Civil  War ;  the  collection  of  authentic 
data  for  an  impartial  history,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  war  relics  and  mementoes,  and 
the  record,  as  far  as  possible,  of  every 
Confederate  soldier  who  is  dead :  caring 
for  the  needy  survivors  and  assisting  and 
protecting  Confederate  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  the  erection  of  enduring  monuments 
and  marking  with  headstones  the  graves 
of  Confederate  dead,  and  instilling  into  de- 
scendants proper  veneration  for  their  fa- 
thers. Membership  is  by  camps,  and  the 
latter  are  organized  Into  departments,  di- 
visions, and  brigades.  There  are  three 
departments — Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Army  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi.  The  number  of  members 
is  about  65,000. 

Ukilted  Danghtera  of  tlie  Confederacy. 
—The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  organised  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept. 
10,  1894.  It  is  composed  of  the  widows, 
wives,  mothers,  slstera  and  lineal  female 
descendants  of  men  who  served  honorably 
in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  who  served  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Confederate  States  or  one  of  the 
southern  states,  or  who  gave  personal  serv- 
ices to  the  Confederate  cause.  There  are 
local  federations,  governed  by  state  divi- 
sions, which  in  turn  are  subordinate  to 
the  general  organization.     The  objects  of 
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United  DauglitMt— CoiiKniied. 

the  United  Dauffhters  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  sUted  In  the  constitution  of  the  soci- 
ety, are  * 'social,  literary,  historical,  mono- 
mental,  bencTolent.  and  honorable  In  every 
degree,  without  any  poUtical  slgniflcation 
whatever."  It  will  endeavor :  (1)  To  unite 
In  the  federation  all  bodies  of  southern 
women  now  organized  or  that  may  here- 
after be  formed.  (2)  To  cultivate  ties  of 
friendship  among  our  women  whose  fa- 
thers, brothers,  sons,  and,  in  numberless 
cases,  mothers,  shared  common  dangers,  suf- 
ferings, and  privations;  and  to  perpetuate 
honor,  integrity,  valor,  and  other  noble 
attributes  of  true  southern  character.  (3) 
To  instruct  and  instill  into  the  descendants 
of  the  people  of  the  south  a  proper  respect 
for  the  pride  in  the  glorious  war  history, 
with  a  veneration  and  love  for  the  deeds  of 
their  forefathers  which  have  created  such 
a  monument  of  military  renown,  and  to 
perpetuate  a  truthful  record  of  the  noble 
and  chlvalrlc  achievements  of  their  ances- 
tors. All  with  the  view  of  furnishing  au- 
thentic information  from  which  a  conscien- 
tious historian  will  be  enabled  to  write  a 
correct  and  Impartial  history  of  the  Con- 
federate side  during  the  struggle  for  south- 
ern independence.  The  organisation  now 
has  1,880  chapters  in  the  United  States, 
north  and  south,  with  80,000  members. 

United  Hatten.    (See  Loewe  vs.  Law- 

lor,  et  al.) 
Xnilted  Labor  Party.— A  local  political 

farty  organized  in  New  York  City  In  1888. 
t  nominated  Henry  George  for  mayor  on 
a  platform  based  upon  nis  theory  that 
values  arising  from  tne  growth  of  society 
belong  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
that  therefore  land  values  should  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation  (see  Single  Tax) 

United  Sons  of  Ck>nf  ederate  Veterans.— 

The  general  society  of  this  organization  Is 
composed  of  representatives  oriocal  camps 
throughout  the  United  States. 
United  Statee.— The  United  States  is  a 
federal  republic  consisting  of  forty-eight 
states  and  one  federal  district,  besides  the 
outlyins  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico.  Guam, 
Tutulla  Group  (Samoa),  Wake  and  other 
Islands  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Con- 
tinental United  States  occupies  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  latitude  26*'-49°  North  and 
longitude  670-I240  80"  West,  its  northern 
boundary  being  Canada  and  the  southern 
boundary  Mexico. 

Phy9ical  Featuret, — ^The  coast-Ilne  on 
both  oceans  has  an  estimated  length  of 
about  16,610  miles,  besides  8,620  miles 
on  the  great  lakes  and  6.744  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  principal  river  Is  the  Missis- 
sippi-Missouri, traversing  the  whole  coun- 
try from  north  to  south,  and  having  a 
course  of  4.600  miles  to  Its  mouth  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  many  large  affluents, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Yellowstone, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  and  Red  Rivers. 
The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  are  comparatively  small ; 
among  the  former  may  be  noticed  the 
Hudson,  Delaware.  Susquehanna.  Potomac, 
and  Savannah:  of  the  latter,  the  Colum- 
bia, Sacramento,  and  Colorado.  The  Mo- 
bile and  Colorado  of  Texas  fall  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  also  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
partly  forms  the  boundary  with  Mexico. 
The  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  sepa- 
rates the  western  portion  of  the  territory 
from  the  remainder,  all  communication  be- 
ing carried  on  over  certain  elevated  passes. 


several  of  which  are  now  traversed  by  rail- 
roads; west  of  these,  bordering  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra 
Nevada  form  the  outer  edge  of  a  high  U- 
ble-land,  consisting  In  great  part  of  stony 
and  sandy  desert,  and  In  which  occurs  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  extending  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Eastward  the  country  is  a 
vast,  gently  undulating  plain,  with  a  gen- 
eral slope  southward  towards  the  maxsliy 
flats  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  to 
the  Atlantic,  Interrupted  only  by  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  in  the  eastern  states. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  plain,  from  the 
Rockv  Mountains  to  some  distance  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  consists  of  immense  tree- 
less prairies.  In  the  eastern  sutes  larze 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  as  beech,  birdb, 
maple,  oak,  pine,  spruce,  elm,  ash,  walnut: 
and  in  the  south,  live-oak,  water-oak.  mag- 
nolia, palmetto,  tulip-tree,  cypress,  etc^ 
still  exist,  the  remnants  of  the  wooded 
region  which  formerly  extended  over  all 
the  Atlantic  slope,  but  into  which  great 
inroads  have  been  made  by  the  advanse  of 
civilization.  The  Mississippi  valley  Is 
eminently  fertile.  The  mineral  kingdom 
produces  in  great  abundance  iron,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  aluminum;  the  non-metallic 
minerals  including  Immense  quantities  of 
coal,  anthracite,  petroleum,  stone,  cement, 
phosphite  rock,  and  salt  Precious  metals 
Include  gold  and  silver,  raised  mainly  In 
Colorado,  California,  and  Alaska  (gold),  and 
Colorado,  Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho  (sil- 
ver) ;  Willie  precious  stones  are  worked  in 
great  variety,  Including  the  turquoise,  sap- 
phire, Jpurii>A^l°c>    ^^^   garnet 

Bisiory. — United  States  history  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  colonising  ex- 
peditions from  Europe  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  for,  although  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America  in  the  fliteenth 
century   (Oct.  12,  1402),  no  definite  Euro- 

K^an  settlement  was  attempted  until  the 
St  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  contury,  when 
I'^ngland,  Holland,  Sweden,  France,  and 
Spain  made  determined  efforts  to  bring  in- 
to  account  the  potential  wealth  of  the  new- 
ly discovered  continent.  Of  these  nationali- 
ties the  English  secured  a  paramount  in- 
fluence amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  chartered  com- 
pany founded  Jamestown  (1607).  and 
many  Royalist  settlements  were  established 
in  the  district  which  had  been  named  Vir- 
ginia, after  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  previ- 
ous century.  But  step  by  step  with  the 
Church  and  Royalist  foundations  in  the 
south  a  similar  series  of  Puritan  and  Sepa- 
ratist centres  was  established  in  the  north. 
The  small  band  of  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  in 
their  180-ton  Mayflower,  from  Southamp- 
ton, England,  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
(1620),  was  soon  followed  by  a  stream  of 
well-to-do  merchants  from  Boston.  Lincoln- 
shire, and  other  east  coast  English  towns, 
and  New  England  became  rapidly  prosper- 
ous. Between  these  two  settlements  the 
Dutch  had  established  themselves  in  New 
Netherlands  (1621),  and  the  Swedes  In  New 
Sweden  (1638).  Other  English  foundations 
were  Maryland  (1632),  Carolina  (1663). 
New  York  (1664).  New  Jersey  (1665),  and 
Pennsylvania  (1681).  Georgia  (1732)  was 
the  last  of  the  English  settlements. 

The  Spaniards  began  colonising  with  the 
second  Toyage  of  Columbus,  but  tneir  settle- 
ments were  mostly  In  Cuba.  Haiti,  Mexico 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
in  South  America.  The  few  colonies  planted 
on  the  main  land  were  never  of  hardy 
growth.  The  discoveries  of  Cabot  and  Car- 
tier  opened  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
to  French  enterprise,  and  Champlaln  found- 
ed Quebec  In  1608.  Traversing  the  Great 
Lakes  Jesuit  missionaries  and  explorers  de- 
scended the  Mississippi   River  and   estab- 
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United  8tate*-Con«mif«l. 
liAhed  posts  at  St.  Paul,  Dubuque,  Kaskaa- 
kla.    and   St.   Louis,   finally   reaching  New 
Orleans,   thereby   confirming   the   claim   of 
France  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  country. 

A  continuous  stru0;le  was  waged  between 
the  English  and  French  settlements  in 
America,  but  until  the  War  of  1754-1703 
little  part  was  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  actual  campaigns.  The  issue  of  .this 
war  decided  the  fate  of  America.  The 
British  Government  levied  an  excise  tax 
on  many  articles  in  everyday  use  In  the 
colonies.  The  colonists  resisted  in  arms, 
and  bloodshed  ensued  at  the  first  engage- 
ment at  Lexington.  April  10,  1775  and 
continued  until  the  Capitulation  of  Tork- 
town,  Oct.  19,  1781,  when  Lord  Com- 
wallls  surrendered  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces  to  General  Washington.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  Sept.  3,  1783,  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  no  vestige  of 
territory  over  which  the  dispute  had  raged 
remained  under  British  rule.  On  July  X 
1776,  the  delegates  of  the  various  American 
colonies  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. (See  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  various  battles.) 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  (q.  v.) 
was  followed  by  the  framing  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  ratified  in  1787  to  1700 
by  the  thirteen  Original  States  (Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island). 
(See  Admission  of  States.)  This  Constitu- 
tion established  a  legislature  of  two  houses, 
and  vested  the  executive  power  in  an  elec- 
tive President:  and  on  April  30,  1789, 
George  Washington  entered  office  as  i  the 
first  of  a  line  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States   of   America. 

The  maritime  war  of  Britain  and  France 
led  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  former  and  the  United  States,  owing 
mainly  to  the  rival  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  allegiance  In  connection  with  im- 
pressment of  British  subjects  from  Ameri- 
can ships  to  serve  in  the  British  Navy. 
On  June  18,  1812,  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Britain,  in  whldi  the 
latter  was  generally  successful  on  land  and 
the  United  States  almost  inevitably  vic- 
torious on  the  sea.  Peace  was  concluded 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  on  December  24, 
1814,   after  a   purposeless   war. 

The  war  with  Mexico  and  the  civil  war 
between  the  states  are  described  under 
separate  headings. 

Government, — 1/  the  Constitution  (q.  ▼.) 
of  Sept.  17,  1787  (to  which  seventeen 
amendments  (See  Amendments)  have  been 
added),  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  entrusted  to  three  separate  au- 
thorities— the  Executive,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Judicial. 

The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
President,  advised  and  assisted  by  the  heads 
of  ten  executive  departments.  The  descrip- 
tion and  history  or  these  departments  will 
be  found  under  the  headings,  State.  Treas- 
ury, War,  Attorney-General,  Postmaster- 
General,  Navy.  Interior.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, and  Lat>or.     (See  also  President.) 

The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  two 
Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Presideut  having  a  veto 
power,  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House.  Two  Senators 
from  each  state  are  elected  by  the  people 
thereof  for  the  term  of  six  years;  and 
Representatives  are  chosen  In  each  state, 
by  popular  vote  for  two  years.  The  num- 
ber of  Representatives  for  each  state  is 
allotted  in  proportion  to  its  population — at 


S resent  one  for  212,407.  (See  articles  on 
pportlonment.  Congress,  Senate  and 
House.) 

The  Judiciary  consists  of  three  sets  of 
federal  courts:  (1)  The  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  consisting  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  eight  puisne  Judges,  with  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, etc.,  or  where  a « state  is  a  party  to 
the  suit,  and  with  appellate  Jurisdiction 
from  Inferior  federal  courts.  (2)  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  dealing  with  ap- 
peals from  district  couris,  and  consisting 
of  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
circuit  and  all  the  Circuit  and  District 
Judges  within  the  circuit.  (3)  The  District 
Couris,  eighty-five  in  number,  served  by  a 
District  Court  Judge.  Besides  these,  the 
Court  of  CTustoms  Appeals  (q.  v.)  was 
created  in  1909.  (See  Judiciary  Courts,  and 
Supreme  0>urt) 

BducaHon.— The  system  of  public  in- 
struction extends  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  Control  Is  vested  in  the 
state  and  local  authorities,  the  only  cen- 
tral organization  being  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation charged  with  statistical  and  ad- 
visory functions  only.  The  number  of  Il- 
literates is  swollen  by  Immigrants,  and  by 
the  fact  that  some  44  per  cent  of  the  col- 
ored population  receive  no  instruction.  It 
is  said  that  no  home  Is  beyond  reach  of  a 
school,  whilst  In  some  cases  pupils  are  con- 
veyed to  and  fro  at  public  expense.  A 
salient  feature  of  the  American  system 
is  co-education  of  the  sexes  throughout, 
there  being  comparatively  few  institutions 
where  the  tuition  is  not  dual.  Powerful 
aid  is  afforded  bv  private  and  philanthropic 
initiative.  Special  Schools  and  Profession- 
al Establishments  are  numerous.  Leading 
Universities  are  California,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Chicago,  Clark,  Co- 
lumbia, Cornell,  Harvard,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Stanford,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale. 
(See  Universities.) 

Articles  on  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
United  States  government  will  be  found  al- 
phabetically arranged  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Index  under  the  following  headings: 


Executive — 

Executive 

Executive   Depts. 

Executive  Man- 
sion 

President 

Vice-President 

Capitol 

Cabinet 

State,    Dept.    of 

Treasury   Dept. 

War  Dept, 

Justice  Dept 

Post-Oflice    Dept 

Navy  Dept 

Interior  Dept. 

Agriculture    Dept 

Commerce    Dept 

Labor  Dept 

Dist  of  (jolumbia 

Federal 

Confederate 
Legislative — 

Senate 

Senator 

Vice-President 

House 

Representatives 

Apportionment 

Speaker  of  the 
House 

Veto 

Impeachment 
Judicial— 

Judiciary 


Courts 

Supreme  Court 

Justices 

Attorney    General 

Court   of  Claims 

Smithsonian  In- 
Miscellaneous — 
stltution 

Pan  American 
Union 

Government  Ptg. 
Office 

Botanic  Garden 

Soldiers*    Home 
(Reg.) 

Soldiers*    Home 
(Vol.) 

Geographic  Board 

General    Supply 
Committee 
Commissions — 

Interstate  Com- 
merce 

International  Wa- 
terways 

Civil  Service 

Fine  Arts 

Am.  National  Bed 
Cross 

Indians 

Industrial  Rela* 
tions 

Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbi- 
tration 
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THE  PROORB88  01*  THE  UNITBD  STATM  IN  AMML,  POPULATION  AND  MATERIAL  INDUBTBTSa 
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MENT PREPASED  BT  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOBEION  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE,  DEPART- 
MENT  or   COMMERCE. 
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TBM    FB0GBBS8  OF  THl   UNIOTD  8TATB8   IN  ABBA,  POPULATIOIT 

FROM   1800  TO  l^lt-Continued, 

▲ND  ICATiaiAL 

INDUSmiBS 

'  1800 

1850 

1880 

1900 

1915a 

Pon^atlo  cotton  oiirarttwl           lbs 

18.829 

422,626 

688381,604 

9,021 

1,865,922 

1322,061,114 

93367 

8.603316 

3.100383,188 

194.262 

576331.251 

141396351.161 

0.729 

84.713 

1,416,125 

393.790 

4338,145 

^694 

1365387 

22,315,834 
10,774 

76,688 

102,854379 

63,167.783 

20306 

137,687,746 

26.499 

448.572 

i5.702,639 
4.403378,499 

BaOwAaraopentod.'. miki 

I^SBenaera  carried no. 

s261.984 

01.083,679.680 

s801398.752,108 

s0729 

Vn?iidit  carried  1  mile torn 



Beveniie,tonj)ermilB eent« 

T^Tian|.f  MM |MV 

s51,700 

oSSrSw                             no! 

«2393.800 
016,260 
M.845.063 
<1.076.152 
tf,g82t922 

<41386.889 

•10,719 

•177406.140 

56.380 

i287,034366 

(2)90.000.000 

23,167 

(4)308337.849 

<4li850 

Trading  domcrtie,  etc tons 

TkBdingforeign tom 

^^  Qtni  Lakfli \mm 

106.261 
301.919 
669.921 

279.255 
1.949,743 
1,586,711 

196366 

157,409 
2,715324 
1,352310 
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1.784,890 

4,735 

66,752,000 

42,989 

83315.479 

29315.509 

9.723 

55,942.972 

13.947 
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280304 
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Pataalsiaroed no. 

993 
369,980 
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826.700 

«  Ficani  of  1915  are  eomewfaat  prdiminaiy  and  aabjeot  to  reriskm.  b  Ex/dttmrn  of  Alaska  and  ialandB  bekmsing  to 
the  United  Statei.  _«  CeBsus  fiforee,  relatinE  to  Continental  United  States;  the  fistxres  for  1915  lepraent  an  estimate. 

AQpenonal property.  /""*  • 

mcradet 


4  Geuns  figures.  •  True  valuation  of  real  ana  personal 
lio  debt,  January  1.  h  Figures  for  the  years  1800  to  IS 


Im  stated  separatdy  prior  to  1870.  Vtam  1862  to  1875»  inchiBiy«, 
I^ifio  Coast*  whereit  is  estimated  that  the  ayerage  s — ''  " — *-*" 
for  tlio  three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold. 


Specie  eireulation  was  about  125,000,000.  and  this  estimate  is  eontinoed 

, 1  After  that  period  gold  was  available  for  eirculatian.  Jb  As  the  result 

«f  ft  special  iavesti^on  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  a  reduction  of  1135,000,000  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  gold  coin 
In  eirealation  on  July  1, 1907,  as  compared  with  the  basis  of  previous  years,  and  on  September  1, 1910,  a  rednotion  of 
fO,700.000  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  silver  oonu  I  Includes  notes  of  Bank  of  United  States;  State  bank  notes;  demand 
noies  of  1862  and  1863;  fractional  currency.  1870;  Treasury  notes  of  1800-1891  to  date,  and  cunency  certificates,  act  of 
June  8, 1892-1900.  m  Includes  aU  deposits,  demand  and  time,  nlndudes  value  of  buildings,  $3,556,639,490.  TheTwelfth 
GeasiH  was  the  first  to  coUeet  statbtics  of  buikiings  on  farms,  o  Inchides  vahie  of  buildings,  16325,451328.  p  Gross  value 
of  aU  farm  products.  The  figures  of  the  various  censuses  are  not  comparable,  reason  for  which  will  be  found  in  census  reports, 
a  Ezdwi ve  of  neighboriiood  industries  and  hand  trades,  included  in  years  previous  to  1905.  r  "  Ordinary  receipts  "  inchide 
reoeipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  puolie  lands,  and  ''miscellaneous,'*  but  do  not  include  receipts  from 
1  oaofl,  premiums,  Treasury  notes,  or  revenues  of  Post-Office  Department.  « Includes  corporatron  and  income  taxies,  179,- 
828,675in  1915.  <  "Ordiim^  dbbunements"  include  disbursements  for  war,  nay,  IndianB.;)enBions,  payments  for  interest, 


tad  "misoellaneous,"  but  c(o  notindude 


and  "mbceilaneous,"  but  do  notindude  pavmentafor  premiums,  pincipal  of  nuUio  <      ^ 

aenrioepaidfromievenuethereof.  tilmportsfor  consumption  after  1850.  v  Bawd  on  general  imports,  w  Domestic  exports 


bty  or  di 


te  for  postal 


ooly  after  186a  sl913.  y  Inchides  canal  boats  and  buges  prior  to  1880.   •  First  six  months.   (1)  Figures  relate  to  the 

Westera  Union  only  and  after  1900  do  notindude  messages  sent  over  leased  wires  or  under  railroad  contracts.  (2)  Estimated 

1912.   (3)  1800  to  1850,  indwive.  from  census  of  1880^rom  1880  to  1900,  indusive.  from  RoweU's  Newanaper  Directory; 

"      AnnuaL  Figures  for  1914  indude  outlying  posseaiions.   (4)  Indudes  salaries 


ive,fn 
snNe^ 


after  1900  from  Ayer's  American  Newspaper 

for  teachers  only.  Figures  are  for  1912.   (5)  1850,  total 
after  1850,  fiBBalyeirs  ending  June  80. 

United  States  (see  also  States  of  the 

Union) : 
Accounts  of,  with  States.  (See  States 

of  the  Union.) 
Act    regarding    bringing    of     suits 

against,  vetoed,  5682. 
Admission  of  States  discnssed.    (See 

Admission  of  States.) 
Aliens  in.     (See  Aliens.) 
American  system  discussed,  2504. 
Army  of.     (See  Army;  Militia.) 
Attempte  made  by  Great  Britain  and 

France  to  draw^  into  their  contests, 

437. 
Attorney-General  of.    (See  Attomey- 

GeneraL) 
Attorneys,  district.    (See  Attorneys, 

District) 
Boundaries  of,  and  disputes  regard- 
ing  (see  also  Indians;  Mexico; 
Northeastern  Boundary;   North- 


I  airived;  1850, 15  months  ending  December  31; 

western   Boundary;    Spain;    the 
several  States) — 
Northeastern  Boundary  referred  to. 
(See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Canada,  relations  with.       (See  Can- 
ada, Dominion  of.) 
Capital  of.     (See  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Washington  City.) 
Capitol  of.     (See  Capitol.) 
Census  of.    (See  Census.) 
Cessions  of  territory  to.     (See  An- 
nexation.) 
Citizens  of.    (See  Citizens  of  United 

States.) 
Civil  War  in.    (See  Civil  War.) 
Claims  of,  against  foreign  powers. 

(See  the  several  powers.) 
Claims  of-^ 
Citizens     against.     (See     Private 
Claims  against  United   States.) 
Foreign  powers  against.     (See  the 
several  powenu) 
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United  fltatea— ConMnued. 

States  against.    (See  States  of  the 
Union.) 

Coast  survey  of.  (See  Coast  Sor- 
vey.) 

Colonial  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
(See  Great  Britain.) 

Colors  of  France  presented  to, 
throuffh  French  minister,  accom- 
panied by  an  address  from  the 
committee  of  public   Safety,  181. 

Combinations  against.  (See  Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Commerce  of,     (See  Commerce.) 

Compulsory  payment  of  claims 
against,  by  judiciary  process,  dis- 
cussed, 1720. 

Conspiracies  against.  (See  Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Constitution  of.     (See  Constitution.) 

Consuls  of.  (See  Consuls  of  United 
States.) 

Consuls  to.  (See  Consul  to  United 
States.) 

Conventions  of.     (See  Treaties.) 

Courtesies  extended  to  foreign  na- 
tions, 410,  523,  822. 

Courts  of.     (See  Courts.) 

Credit  of.    (See  Credit,  Public.) 

Creditors  of.  (See  Creditors,  (Govern- 
ment.) 

Debt  of.     (See  Debt,  Public.) 

Differences  with  foreign  powers. 
(See  the  several  powers.) 

Disbursements  of,  for  intercourse 
with  Barbary  Powers,  464. 

Dismemberment  of,  combinations  for, 
discussed,  424,  427. 

Divisions  between  people  and,  dis- 
couraged, 229. 

Drafts  of.  (See  Government  Drafts.) 

Emigrants  to.     (See  Immigration.) 

Expeditions  in,  against  foreign  pow- 
ers. (See  Expeditions  Against 
Foreif;n  Powers.) 

Expenditures  of.  (See  Expenditures, 
Public.) 

Finances  of.     (See  Finances.) 

First  treaty  of  commerce  of,  820. 

Fiscal  operations  of,  should  be  sep- 
arated from  those  of  individuals, 
1545,  1598. 

Foreign  intercourse  of.  (See  For- 
eign Intercourse.) 

Foreign  paupers  introduced  into. 
(See  Paupers.) 

Foreign  poliey  of.  (See  Foreign 
Policy.) 

Foreign  relations.  (See  the  several 
powers.) 

Foreigners  in.  (See  Aliens;  Natu- 
ralized Citizens.) 

Geographical  distinctions  in,  dis- 
couraged, 208,  2413. 

Illegal  combinations  in.  (See  Illegal 
Combinations.) 


Immigration  discussed.      (See  Immi- 
gration.) 

Imprisonment  of — 

Citizens  of.     (See  Imprisonment.) 
Foreigners  by.      (See   the    several 
powers.) 

Indemnity  received  by,  from  other 
powers.     (See  Claims.) 

Indians,  relations  with.  (See  In- 
dians.) 

Inhabitants  of.     (See  Census.) 

Insolvent  debtors  of.  (See  Bank- 
ruptcy;   Debtors,  Insolvent.) 

Insurrections  in.  (See  Illegal  Com- 
binations.) 

Interference  of  foreign  powers  in 
affairs  of.     (See  Foreign  Policy.) 

Internal  improvements  in.  (See  In- 
ternal Improvements.) 

International  obligations  of.  (See 
International  Obligations  of  United 
States.) 

Invasion  of  northern  frontier  of,  by 
troops  of  Great  Britain,  1618, 
1676,  1695,  1840,  1929. 

Invasion  of  southwestern  frontier  of, 
from  Texas  referred  to,  1726. 

Invasion  against,  for  arrest  of  cit- 
izens of,  by  foreign  government 
shall  not  be  permitted,  1929. 

Judges  in.    (See  the  several  judges.) 

Judiciary  system  of.  (See  Judiciary 
System.) 

Lands — 
Ceded  to,  by  Indians.    (See  Lands, 

Public;  Indian.) 
Purchased    by     (see    also    Lands, 
Indian;  Lands,  Public). 
From  France,  956. 
Spain,  956,  1029. 

Loans  of.     (See  Loans.) 

Losses  sustaind  by.     (See  Claims.) 

Maritime  rights  of.  (See  Maritime 
Biffhts.) 

Merchandise  transported  from  one 
port  to  another  in,  over  Canadian 
territory,  discussed,  5770. 

Military  expeditions  against.  (See 
Illegal  Combinations.) 

Militia  of.     (See  Army;  Militia.) 

Ministers  of.  (See  Ministers  of 
United  States.) 

Ministers  to.  (See  the  several  pow- 
ers.) 

Mints  of.     (See  Mint.) 

Naval  force  on  the  Lakes.  (See 
Great  Lakes.) 

Navigation  questions.  (See  Naviga- 
tion.) 

Neutral  rights  of.  (See  Neutral 
Rights.) 

Neutrality  of.     (See  Neutrality.) 

Northeastern  boundary  discussed. 
(See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 

Northwestern  boundary  discussed. 
(See  Northwestern  Boundary.) 
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nnlted  Btotee-croiiNntfed. 

Outrages  committed  on  citizens  of. 
(See  Citizens  of  United  States.) 

Panics  in.     (See  Panics.) 

Pardons  granted  citizens  of.  (See 
Pardons.) 

Parties  in,  people  warned  against 
baneful  effects  of,  210. 

Peace  with  other  nations,  hope  ex- 
pressed that  it  may  be  preserved, 
229,  230. 

Persons  from  foreign  countries  cross- 
ing borders  of,  and  committing 
depredations,  order  regarding,  3484. 

Pledge  of.  to  Mexico.   (See  Mexico.) 

Policy  of,  toward  foreign  powers. 
(See  Foreign  Policy.) 

Political  affairs  of  Europe  not  inter- 
fered with  by,  2050,  2248,  2715, 
4050. 

Population  of.    (See  Census.) 

Powers,  foreign,  relations  with.  (See 
Powers,  Foreign.) 

Powers  of.  (See  Powers  of  Federal 
and  State  Governments.) 

Prefers  war  to  tribute,  660. 

Preparation  for  war  recommended. 
(See  War.) 

Presents  offered  to,  by^ 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  1256. 
Imaum    of    Muscat,    recommenda- 
tions regarding,  1809,  2169. 

Private  armed  vessels  of,  instructed 
to  furnish  aid  to  neutral  vessels. 
(See  Vessels,  United  States.) 

Private  claims  against.  (See  Private 
Claims  against  United  States.) 

Public  statutes  of.  (See  Bevised 
Statutes.) 

Bebellions  in.  (See  Illegal  Combi- 
nations.) 

Beception  of  letter  of  thanks  from 
Greece,  950. 

Becommending  active  and  hasty 
preparation  for  war.     (See  War.) 

Belations  with  foreign  powers.  (See 
Powers,  Foreign.) 

Belations  with  Texas.     (See  Texas.) 

Besoiutions  of — 

Pennsylvania  legislature- 
Pledging  support  to,  446,  482. 

Be  venue  of.    (See  Bevenue,  Public.) 

Bevised  Statutes  of.  (See  Bevised 
Statutes.) 

Bights  of,  on  ocean  must  be  respect- 
ed, 384. 

Seat  of  Government  of.  (See  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment; Washington  City.) 

Secret  agent  employed  by  Great 
Britain  to  foment  disaffection  in, 
referred  to,  483,  488. 

Should  not  consume  what  it  is  ex- 
pected to  guard,  317. 

Stock  held  by,  in  corporations  should 
be  sold.  1162. 


Subscribes  for  shares  in  canal  com- 
pany. (See  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Co.) 

Supported  by  ballot  box,  not  musket, 

Supreme  Court  of.     (See  Court,  8a- 

preme.) 
System  of  government  of  discussed, 

2188,  2614,  2715,  2745,  2825,  2874, 

3566,  5358. 
Texan  forces  invade  territory  of,  1726. 
Texas,  relations  with.     (See  Texas.) 
Thanks,    letter,  of,    received    from 

Greece,  950. 
Trade    with    foreign    powers.    (See 

Commerce.) 
Transfer  of  Louisiana  to,  disagree- 
able to  S^ain,  376. 
Treason,  citizens  punished  for*   (See 

Treason.) 
Treaties  of.     (See  Treaties.) 
Troops  of.     (See  Army;  Militia.) 
Unity  of — 

Best  preserved  by  local  self-goy- 
ment,  208. 

Essential  to  liberty,  207. 
Wars  of.  (See  Algerine  War;  Indian 

Wars;   Mexican  War;   Bevolution- 

ary  War;  Spanish- American  War; 

Tripolitan  War;   Civil  War;   War 

of  1812.) 
United  8tatM»  Federal  (Government  of. 

(See  articles  under.) 
United  States,  The.— A   famous  frigtte 
of  the  War  of  1812.     She  was  built  at 
Philadelphia  in  1797  and  carried  forty-four 

Ems.  Oct.  25.  1812.  near  tbe  island  of 
adeira.  she  met  and  captured  the  British 
ship  Macedonian,  also  of  forty-four  guns. 
Of  the  800  men  on  the  Macedonian,  thirty- 
six  were  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded. 
The  loss  on  the  United  States  was  Ave 
killed  and  six  wounded. 

xniited  States,  Tbe: 
Combat  with  and  capture  of  British 

frigate  Macedonian,  506. 
French    seamen    injured    by,    while 
firin|r  salute,  1273. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  fam- 
ilies of,  1273. 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania: 
Payment  of  bonds  of,  held  by  United 

States,  referred  to,  1726. 
Suspension  of,  referred  to,  1768. 
XTnited  States  Daa^tere  of  1812.— 
Membership  Qualifications  —  Any  woman 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  of  good  charac- 
ter and  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor 
who  rendered  civil,  military,  or  naval  ser- 
vice during  the  War  of  1812,  or  the  period 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  that  war  (sub- 
sequent   to   the   War   of   the    Revolution), 


may  be  ellfftble  to  membership,  provided  the 
applicant  be  acceptable  to  the  Society.  In 
all  the  states  the  Initiation  fee  Is  $1. 


xnilted  States,  European  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Land  Ck).,  agreements  entered 
into  with  agents  of  Mexico^  referred 
to,  3723. 
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United  Btates  lAhnxj.    (See  Libraiy 

of  Congress.) 
United  SUtes  Notes:   (8ee  also  Cto- 

rency.) 
Act  to  Bx  amount  of,  and  eirenlation 

of  national  banks  vetoed,  4222. 
Discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, 6073,  6078,  6175. 
United  States  ▼■.  Peteit.— A  esse  of 
mandamns  decided  In  Febmarr,  1809i  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  execution  of  which  was  opposed  by 
the  State  authorities  of  Pennsylvania, 
backed  by  the  militia.  In  the  case  of  Olm- 
stead  et  ol.  vs.  Rittenhouse's  Executrixes 
(q.  V.)  Judge  Peters,  of  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  Pennsylvania,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  but  refrained,  he 
stated,  for  prudential  reasons,  from  carry- 
ing his  Judgment  into  execution.  April  2. 
1803,  a  Pennsylvania  statute  was  enacted 
forbidding  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  Federal  court.  A  mandamus  was  then 
asked  for  against  Peters.  The  Supreme 
Court  granted  It,  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
declaring  that  the  legislature  of  a  State 
can  not  annul  the  judirment  or  determine 
the  .luriBdictlon  of  a  United  States  court 
The  execution  of  the  original  Judgment  re- 
quired the  payment  of  £11,496  Os.  Od., 
Pennsylvania  currency,  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  State  court. 
The  Pennsylvania  officials,  with  the  militia, 
resisted  payment  for  twenty-six  days,  when 
the  marshal  assembled  a  posse  comiiatuB  of 
2,000  men.  and  the  money  was  paid  over 
without  actual  collision. 

United   Btateg   ts.   Todd.— A   ease   not 

printed,  there  having  been  no  reporter  at 
the  time.  It  was  possibly  the  first  case  In 
which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declared  a  Federal  statute  unconstitutional. 
Under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1792 
tbe  name  of  Tale  Todd  was  by  the  circuit 
court  of  CoDDecticut  ordered  to  be  placed 
upon  the  pension  list.  It  was  afterwards 
(Feb.  17.  1794)  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  circuit 
court  could  not  constitutionally  make  such 
a  decree,  nor  could  It  act  In  the  capacity 
of  a  commission  not  of  Judicial  function. 

Unlyenal    Ezpositiona.     (See    Exhibi- 
tions.) 
Unlyersal  Postal  JJnUm  diseogsed,  4574. 

4640,  5971,  6164. 
Uniyenitiea.     (See    National    Uniyer- 

sity;  Seminaries  of  Learning.) 
Unlawful     Bzpeditiona.    (See     Illegal 

Combinations.) 
Upper  Pend  d'Oreille  Tndlaaa.     (See 
Indian  Tribes.) 
Treaty  with,  2913. 
Urnguay. — Uruguay  Is  the  smallest  of  the 
South  American  RepubNcs  and  lies  between 
SO'-SS'  S.  latitude  and  53«  26'57»  42'  W. 
longitude,  with  an  eastern  (Atlantic)  sea- 
board of  120  miles,  a  southern  shore  line 
of  235  miles  on  the  estuary  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  270  miles  of  the  Uruguay  River 
on  the  west.     In  the  north  the  territory  is 
conterminous  with  Brasll  for  460  miles. 

Physical  Features. — The  country  consists 
mainly  (and  particularly  In  the  south  and 


west)   of  undulating  grass/  plains.     In  no 
Ase  do  the  peaks  exceed  2^000  feet 
The  principsl   river  of  Uruguay  Is  the 


Rio  Negro,  flowing  from  northeast  to  sonth- 
west  Into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    The  bound- 


ary river  Umgnay  Is  navigable  from  Its 
estuary  to  Salto.  about  200  miles  north,  and 
the  Negro  Is  also  navigable  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  On  the  southeast  coast  are 
several  lagoons,  and  the  northeast  boundary 
crosses  Lake  liirlm. 

The  climate  is  extraordinarily  healthy, 
with  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  the 
summer  heat  being  tempered  by  the  breeses 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  geographical  posi- 
tion causing  a  high  thermometer  In  winter. 

History, — Uruguay  resisted  all  attempted 
Invasions  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  100  years  later  the  Portuguese 
settlements  were  captured  by  the  Span- 
lards.  From  1726-1814  the  country  formed 
8 art  of  the  Spanish  South  America  and  un- 
erwent  many  vicissitudes  during  the  Wars 
of  Independence.  In  1814  the  armies  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation  captured  the  capi- 
tal and  annexed  the  province,  and  It  was 
afterward  annexed  by  Portugal  and  became 
a  province  of  Brasll.  Aug.  25.  1825, 
through  the  heroism  of  the  thirty-three  lll>- 
erators  (whose  memory  Is  perpetuated  In 
the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces),  tbe 
country  threw  off  the  Brazilian  yoke.  This 
action  led  to  war  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  which  was  settlcHl  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay  be- 
ing declared  an  independent  state  In  1828. 

Oovemment. — In  1830  a  Republic  was  In- 
augurated, with  a  Constitution  of  Sept.  10. 
1829.  The  President  Is  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature for  a  term  of  four  years  and  Is  In- 
eligible for  a  consecutive  perioa  of  office. 
President  (March  1,  1915-1019),  Dr.  Pe- 
liciano  Viera. 

There  Is  a  Congress  of  two  houses.  The 
Senate  consists  of  nineteen  members  (one 
for  each  department),  elected  bv  Indirect 
vote  for  six  years  and  renewable  as  to 
one-third  every  two  years.  Tbe  Chamber 
of  Deputies  contains  seven ty-flve  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote.  Con- 
gress meets  m  annual  session  from  Febru- 
ary to  June. 

Each  of  the  nineteen  Departments  has  a 
Prefect  appointed  by  the  President  and 
an  elective  municipal  council.  Justice  Is 
administered  In  subdlstrict  and  district 
courts,  and  In  departmental  courts  at  each 

Srovlnclal  capital.  There  Is  a  high  court  at 
[ontevldeo  composed  of  three  Judges  elected 
by  Congress. 

Education. — Primarj  education  Is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory,  and  is,  perhaps, 
better  extended  than  In  any  other  South 
American  Republic,  and  there  is  a  Unive^ 
sity  St  the  capital. 

Production  and  Industry. — ^The  total  area 
Is  estimated  at  46.178.000  Kngllsh  statute 
acres,  of  which  nearly  88.000.(100  acres  are 
pasture  land,  while  1,211,370  acres  are 
under  com  crops  (wheat  (M3.664.  malse 
505,072).  In  1908-1909  there  were  also 
45.302  acres  under  flax  producing  260.934 
tons,  but  the  flax  area  Is  diminishing.  Tbe 
vineyards  (11,000  acres)  produced  close  on 
2,000.000  gallons  of  wine  In  1906  Olives 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated. 

The  Live  Stock  (the  rearing  of  which 
Is  by  fsr  the  most  Important  Industry)  In- 
cluded (1908)  8,192.602  cattle.  26.286,''96 
sheep,  19.951  gosts,  180,999  pigs.  656.807 
horses,  snd  17.671  mules.  The  extensive 
pasture  lands  are  particularly  suitable  for 
cattle  breeding  and  Rheep  farming,  and 
there  are  many  establishments  for  the 
preparstlon  of  Jerked  beef  (tssajo)  for 
Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  of  meat  extract  for 
Burope,  while  the  department  of  Pa]^ 
sandn  sends  a  special  brand  of  ox-tongues 
all  over  the  world.  The  frosen  meat  la> 
dustry    Is    now    developing    rapidly. 

The  mining  industry  Is  la  its   lafhacj 
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and  awaits  capital.  Gold  and  allTer,  lead* 
copper,  magnesium  and  lignite  are  indicated, 
mna  gold  is  produced  in  small  qnantitlea. 

JToim/aefttrM.— The  Indn^trles  connected 
with  the  live  stock  raising  constitute  the 
chief  manufactures^  with  the  exception  of 
flour  from  home-grown  grain.  Outside  theae, 
Unicnay  still  depends  Terj  largely  on  im- 
ported goods. 

Finance. — ^Tbe  national  debt  was  stated 
at  188,295,145  pesos  on  Jan.  1,  1918.  The 
rerenne  for  the  preceding  year  was  17,211.- 
850  pesos.  The  pesa  the  unit  of  value,  is 
eqolvalent  to  $1.08,  united  States  money. 

ARIA  AND  POPULATION 

Am  in 

Departmants  English  Popttlation 

^^  8q.Mi]M  IMW 

Axtigas 4,302  28,806 

CaaSoMS 1333  01,703 

CenroLargo 6,753  46.540 

Colonia 5,525  44,413 

Duramo 1,744  17^70 

FkraTT. 4,763  47,690 

Florida 2,102  58.243 

Maldonsdo 1.584  30,735 

MiBM 4344  53,545 

Montevideo 256  317370 

Paynndd 5,115  42,256 

RioNegro 3,260  23,421 

Riven 3,700  37,202 

Rocha 4,280  36,165 

Sttlto 4363  46,801 

8anJos6 2,687  48,546 

Soriano 3,560  41,763 

Tacuatembo 8,074  48,033 

TronUyTras 3,686  30,465 

Total 72,210  1,004,68C 

Bihnoffraphy.— In  1908  there  were  890.- 
000    Uruguayans    and    200,000    foreigners 

i Italian  75,000.  Spanish  €6^000,  Brazilian 
0.000.  Argentine  15.000,  French  13.000 
BriUsh  2.000,  Swiss  2,000.  German  1,500, 
others  5,000).  About  4  per  cent  of  the 
population  Is  colored  (negro  or  Indian).  10 
to  12  per  cent  of  mixed  blood,  and  the  rest 
white  or  European  (mainly  Italian  or  Span- 
ish) descent. 

RailttatfM In    1911     there    were    1,570 

miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  all  being 
In  British  hands.  Three  lines  radiate  from 
Montevideo,  the  eastern  line  running  to 
Altlgas.  the  central  line  to  Rivera  (on  the 
Brasillan  frontier),  and  the  western  line  to 
Mercedes,  a  river  port  on  the  Rio  Negro. 
The  central  line  also  runs  westward  to 
Paysandd,  and  thence  via  Salto  to  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  frontiers.  A  south- 
ern line  runs  from  the  capital  to  Minas  and 
Maldonado.    The  capital  has  electric  trams. 

In  1910  there  were  1.018  post-offices 
and  819  telegraph  offices  (and  two  wireless 
stations),  with  6,059  miles  of  line,  there 
were  also  4.803  telephone  stations,  with 
19,039  miles  of  lines. 

C<lles.— Capital  Montevideo,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  es- 
tnary.  Population  (1912),  825,000.  Other 
towns  are  Paysandd,  Salto,  Mercedes,  Flor- 
ida and  San  Josf. 

Trade  Mfith  the  United  Btai€9.-^The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Uruguay  from 
the  United  Statea  for  the  year  1918  was 
87,622.145,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,- 
450.897  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of 
$5,671,448  in  fnvor  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Urnguay: 

Ameriean  eitizens  aggrieved  by  acts 
of,  referred  to,  2014. 

Treaty  with,  2708,  2718,  2818,  4072. 
Delay  in  exchange  of  ratifieatioiui 
of,  referred  to,  2915. 


Vmgiiay,  Treaties  with.— An  extradition 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Umgnay  March 
11.  1905,  and  a  naturalisation  convention 
was  signed  at  Montevideo  August  10,  1908. 
Uruguay  also  became  a  party  to  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the 
several  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America  for  ihe  arbitration  of  pecuniary 
claims  and  the  protection  of  Inventions, 
etc.,  which  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910  and  proclaimed  in  Washington,  July 
29,  1914.  (See  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Treaties  with.) 

UtalL — One  of  the  western  gronp  of  states 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "Deseret,"  a  word 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  slg* 
Bifying  **Honey  Bee."  The  State  extends 
from  lat.  87^  to  42*  north,  and  from  long. 
lOOo  to  114*  west.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  east 
by  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  on  the  south  by 
Arlsona,  and  on  the  west  by  Nevada.  The 
area  la  84,990  square  miles.  The  surface 
Is  largely  mountainous  and  Includes  part 
of  the  Great  Basin  and  all  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  region  formed  a  nart  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  Mexico  In  1848.  Agri- 
culture, mining  and  manufacture,  are  the 
leading  Industries.  Probably  no  other  state 
In  the  Union  has  such  a  variety  of  re- 
sources. Irrigation  has  been  practiced  from 
the  beginning  and  was  once  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  In  later  years  arid 
farming  has  achieved  wonderful  success. 
The  main  products  of  the  soil  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  com, 
alfalfa  and  timothy.     The  yearly  wool  clip 


turlng  Industry,  aside  from  the  smelting, 
milling  and  refining  of  ores,  la  the  making 
of  beet  sugar.  Salt  production  Is  also  ex- 
tensive, as  is  fruit  and  vegetable  canning. 
The  mountains  of  Utah  contain  Inexhaust- 
ible deposits  of  minerals  of  great  variety; 
some  of  them  unique  and  peculiar  to  the 
region.  Silver,  lead,  coal  and  iron  have 
been  mined  for  many  years,  and  gold  has 
also  been  found ;  but  copper  is  the  great 
mining  staple  In  Utah  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  white  settlements  were  made 
by  the  Mormons  In  1847-1848.  The  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  was  organised  In  1850.  Pre- 
judice against  these  people  and  the  polyg- 
amous practices  of  some  of  them,  kept 
Utah  out  of  the  Union  for  many  years, 
though  she  possessed  every  qualification  for 
statehood  and  made  repeated  efforts  to  se- 
cure it.  After  the  Issuance  by  the  Mormon 
Church  of  Its  manifesto  discontinuing  the 
practice  of  polygamy  a  State  Constitution 
was  framed  prohibiting  plural  marriages, 
and  this  Instrument  heing  approved  at 
Washington,  the  State  was  admitted  Jan. 
4,  1896.  The  Mormons  still  have  a  major- 
ity in  Utah,  though  In  the  leading  cities 
the  Ctentile  or  non-Mormon  element  pre- 
dominates. 

With  the  help  of  Irrigation,  agrlcnltnre 
Is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of 
Utah.  In  1906  there  were  300  Incorpo- 
rated Irrigation  companies  In  the  state. 
The   Federal   Government   project   of   irrl- 

eLtlon  Includes  about  80.000  acres  of  Utah 
nds.  Land  oflices  are  located  at  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Vernal.  Statistics  of  agri- 
culture reported  to  the  Federal  census 
Bureau  under  date  of  April  15.  1910,  placed 
the  number  of  farms  In  the  State  at  20,676, 
comprising  8,897.699  acres,  valued,  with 
stock  and  Improvements,  at  $150,795,201. 
The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  was 
129.28  against  $9.75  in  1900.    The  value 
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of  domestic  animali,  poultry,  etc.,  was  $28,- 
781.601.  Including  412,334  cattle,  valued 
at  $8,948,702;  116,676  hones,  $9,999,836; 
2,277  mules,  $167.497 ;  61,286  swjne,  $446,- 
653;  1,827,180  sheep,  $8,634,736;  poultry, 
$327,908.  The  yield  and  value  of  field 
crops  was:  Com,  8,000  acres,  280.000 
bushels,  $227,000;  wheat,  225,000  acres, 
6,025,000  bushels,  $3,618,000;  oats,  87,000 
acres,  8,889,000  bushels,  $1,828,000;  rye, 
6,000  acres,  78,000  bushels,  $66,000;  pota- 
toes, 16.000  acres,  2.100,000  bushels,  $1,- 
786.000;  hay.  880,000  acres,  950.000  tons, 
$8,550,000.  The  State  Is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  copper.  The  coal  production 
was  2.617,809  short  tons.  The  gold  mined 
In  1911  was  227.834  fine  ounces,  worth  $4,- 
709.747.  and  silver,  12.679,633  fine  ounces, 
$6,973,798.  This  places  Utah  first  among 
the  states  In  the  production  of  silver.  The 
report  of  the  State  treasurer  for  the  bien- 
nial period  1908-10  shows  receipts  of  $6,- 
157,126;  expenditures.  $6,163,220;  balance 
Nov.  80,  1910,  $902,739. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Utah  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  1.110.  The  amount  of  capital 
Invested  was  $71,653,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  17,129  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $62,234,000.  and  turning  out  fin- 
ished goods  worth  $87,114,000.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $13,696,000. 

Utali: 

Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed| 

6120. 
Affairs  in,  correspondence  regarding, 

referred  to,  3115,  3123. 
Alleged  rebellion  in,  under  leadership 
of    Brigham    Yonng,    discussed, 
2986,  3034. 
Appropriation  bill  passed  by  legisla- 
ture of,  and  vetoed,  discussed  and 

recommendations   regarding,    4984. 
Brigham   Young,   first   governor   of, 
2985. 

Alleged  rebellion  under  leadership 
of.  (See  Alleged  Bebellion  in, 
ante.) 

Bemoval    of,    and    successor    ap- 
pointed, 2986,  3034. 
IMi&culties    with,    terminated,    3018, 

3034,  3179. 
Extraordinary  session  of  legislature  of, 

act  authorizing,  recommended,  4984. 
Gilsonite  or  asphaltum  in,  disposition 

of  lands  containing,  discussed,  6168. 
Government  of,  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent- 
Arthur,  4837. 

Buchanan,  2985,  3014,  3024,  3034. 

Fillmore,  2663. 

Hayes,  4558. 
Increase   in   numbers   and   influence 

of  non-Mormon  population  in,  dis- 

eussed,  5553. 
Industrial  home  in,  report  of  board 

on,  referred  to,  5186. 
Information    regarding,   transmitted, 

2678. 
Judiciary  of,  and  administration  of 

laws  in,  discussed,  4162,  4204. 


Land  laws,  extension  of,  oyer,  rec- 
ommended, 2623,  3037. 
Land  office  in,  recommended,  3037. 
Lands  in,  set  apart  as  public  reser- 
vation by  proclamation,  6205. 
Legal  proceedings  and  condition  of 

^airs  in,  referred  to,  3115. 
Mormon  Church  in — 

Commissioners     appointed     under 
"act  in  reference  to  bigamy," 
etc.,    referred    to,    4678,    4731, 
4771,  4801,  4837,  4946. 
Letter   of  president   of,   advising 
Mormons    to    refrain    from  'con- 
tracting marriages  forbidden  by 
law,  referred  to,  5553,  5803,  5942. 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre  in,  re- 
ferred to,  3123. 
Peace  restored  in,  3179. 
Polygamy    in,    discussed    by    Presi- 
dent— 
Arthur,  4644,  4731,  4771,  4837. 
Buchanan,  2985. 
Cleveland,  4946,  5379. 
Garfield,  4601. 

Grant,  4105,  4157,  4309,  4310. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5553,  5641. 
Hayes,  4511,  4557. 
Pardons  granted  persons  guilty  of 
unlawful  cohabitation  in  polyg- 
amous marriage,  5803,  5942. 
Proclamation  regarding,  3024. 
Recommendations    regarding    sup- 
pression of,  2987. 
Beferred  to,  3013. 
Termination  of  difficulties  in,  3018, 

3034,  3179. 
Troops  sent  to  suppress,  2986, 3035. 
Threatened  conflict  between  Federal 
and  Territorial  authorities  in,  dis- 
cussed, 4162. 
XTklawful  combinations  in,  proclama- 
tion against,  5932. 
Utab  and  Northern  Ballway,  agreement 
with    Shoshone   and    Bannock    In- 
dians for  disposal  of  lands  for  use 
of,  4655,  5187. 
Failure    of    railroad    to    compensate 
Indians,  1953. 
Utah    OommlBslon,    referred    to,    4678, 

4731,  4771,  4801,  4837,  4946. 
Utah  Indians.     (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Ute    Oonunlssion,     appropriation     for, 

recommended,  4672. 
Ute  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Utrecht,  Peace  of. — A  series  of  nine 
treaties,  concluded  In  1713-14  between 
the  States  that  had  taken  part  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  treaties 
were  sljBrned  at  Utrecht,  Rastatt.  and 
Baden,  and  provided  for  a  general  rear- 
rangement  of  domain.  Much  of  the  terri- 
tory parceled  out  and  confirmed  by  these 
treaties  has  been  retained  by  the  respec- 
tive States  to   the  present  day. 
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Vacuicies  in  Fablie  Offices^  jpower  of 
President  to  make  provisional  ap- 
pointments to  fill,  discussed,  3190. 
VaUandighaiii  Oase.— May  6,  1863,  Clem- 
ent L.  Vallandlgbam,  a  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician of  Ohio,  was  arrested  in  accordance 
with  orders  Issued  by  Gen.  Bomslde,  of 
tt&e  United  States  Army,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Ohio.  On  the  day  following 
tie  was  taken  before  a  military  commis- 
sion, and  subsequently  tried,  convicted  and 
Imprisoned  for  uttering  opinions  disloyal  to 
tlie  Union.  May  19  the  President  com- 
muted this  sentence  to  banishment.  Val- 
landigham  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission,  by  which  he 
claimed  to  haye  been  unlawfully  convicted. 
The  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Wayne  deliv- 
ering tne  opinion,  decided  that  it  had  no 
power  to  review  proceedings  ordered  by  a 

feneral  officer  of  the  United  States  Armv. 
nstlces  Nelson,  Grier  and  Field  concurred ; 
Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justice  Miller  were 
not  present. 

'ValparaiflOy    Chile;    population    (1895) 
220,756;  sailors  of  the  Baltimore  as- 
saulted at.     (See  Baltimore,  The.) 
Tan  Bnren,  HarHn.— 1837-1841. 
Thirteenth  Administration — Democratic. 
Vice-President— R,  M.  Johnson. 
Secretary  of  State — 

John  Forsyth  (continued). 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

Levi  Woodbury  (continued). 
Secretary  of  War— 

Joel    R.    Poinsett. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

Mahlon  Dickerson  (continued). 

James  K.  Paulding. 
Poetmaster-Oeneral — 

Amos  Kendall   (continued). 

John  M.   Nlles. 
Attomey-Oeneral — 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  (continued). 

Felix  Grundy. 

Henry  D.  Gilpin. 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  In  1836.  At  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  held  at  Balti- 
more, May  20,  he  was  nominated  on  the 
first   ballot. 

Opposition. — A  rival  faction  of  the  party 
nominated  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee. 
Several  rival  candidates  were  named  by 
States  as  National  Republican  or  Whig  can. 
didates.  Among  these  were  William  Hen- 
ry Harrison,  Daniel  Webster  and  Willie 
p.  Mangum.  Twenty-six  states  partici- 
pated In  the  election,  Arlcansas  and  Michi- 
gan having  been  recently  admitted. 

Vote. — At  the  election  held  Nov.  8,  the 
popular  vote  was  Van  Buren,  762,678 ;  Har- 
rison, 548.007;  White,  145,596;  and  Web- 
ster, 42,247.  The  electoral  vote,  counted 
Feb.  8,  1837,  gave  Van  Buren,  170;  Har- 
rison, 73;  White,  26;  Webster.  14;  and 
Mangum,  11 — all  of  South  Carolina. 

Party  AffiUation. — In  his  youth.  Van 
Buren  was  a  seaious  adherent  of  Jeffer- 
son :  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate 
of  New  Tork  as  a  Clinton  Republican ;  but 
In  1813  resumed  friendly  connections  with 
Madison's  administration.  He  disentangled 
the  political  complications  that  prevailed 
during  the  "era  of  good  feeling'*  (1819- 
1821)  In  New  York  and  brought  about  the 
election  to  the  Senate  of  Rufus  King,  nn 
old-school  Federalist.  Later,  he  became  a 
generous  supporter  of  Jackson,  but  in  all 
of  his  political  affiliations  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  conservatism  and  moderation. 


Political  Oomplewion  of  Oonaress.— In  the 
Twenty-fifth  (Congress  (18371839)  the 
Senate,  of  52  members,  was  made  up  of 
81  Democrats,  18  Whigs,  and  8  Independ- 
ents ;  and  the  House,  of  242  members,  was 
made  up  of  117  Democrats.  115  Whigs,  and 
10  Independents.    In  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 

gress  (1839-1841)  the  Senate,  of  52  mem- 
ers,  was  composed  of  22  Democrats,  28 
Whlgs,  and  2  Independents ;  snd  the  House, 
of  242  members,  was  made  up  of  103 
Democrats,  132  Whlgs,  6  Independents,  and 
1  vacancy. 

Finance. — A  commercial  panic  began  In 
March,  1837,  by  the  failure  of  Brlggs  & 
Co.,  of  New  Orleans.  The  panic  reached 
its  height  In  May,  when  all  the  banks  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more suspended  specie  payments.  This  so 
much  embarrassed  the  Government  that 
President  Van  Buren  convened  Congress  in 
special  session  In  September.  1837,  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  In  his  Special  Message 
(page  1541)  he  analyzes  in  detail  the  finan- 
cial crisis  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
He  then  unfolds  his  plan  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  an  Independent  treasury  for  the 
keeping  and  disbursing  of  Government 
funds.  It  was  the  return  to  the  system 
in  use  in  Washington's  time  and  was  de- 
parted from,  despite  the  earnest  warnings 
of  Jefferson,  when  the  United  States  Bank 
was  chartered  for  the  deposit  of  Govern- 
ment money.  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
sanction  the  plan,  but  the  President,  with 
unusual  insistence,  succeeded,  near  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  in  securing  the 
assent  and  cooperation  to  his  sub-treasury 
plan.  The  Whig  Congress  of  1842  repealed 
the  measure  and  deposited  the  funds  in 
selected  private  banks  until  1846,  when 
the  sub-treasury  system  was  again  adopt- 
ed and  has  persisted  to  the  present  day. 
In  his  Fourth  Annual  Message  (page  1827) 
the  President  gives  a  survey  of  tne  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  country  and  says  that  *'lt 
win  serve  to  Illustrate  more  fully  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  I  have  been  guided  In  ref- 
erence to  two  contested  points  in  our  public 
policy  which  were  earnest  In  their  develop- 
ment and  have  been  more  Important  in 
their  consequences  than  any  that  have 
arisen  under  our  complicated  and  difficult, 
yet  admirable,  system  of  government.  I 
allude  to  a  national  debt  and  a  national 
bank.  .  .  .  Coming  into  office  a  declared 
enemy  of  both,  I  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  a  resort  to  either." 

Public    Debt,— The    public    debt    of    the 
United  States  during  the  administration  of 
President    Van    Buren    stood    as    follows: 
Jan.  1,  1838,  $10,434,221.14;  1839.  $3,573,- 
343.42  ;  1840,  $5,250,875.54  ;  1841,  $13,594,- 
480.75. 
Comn 
the    Ui 
shown 
mary : 
la  t  Ion, 
mile.  8 
in  ciTCx 
258,700 
railway 
vessels 
vessels 
vessels 

gost-off 
4,066. 

Foreign  Policy. — It  Is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  creditable  features  of  the  Van 
Buren  administration  that  It  was  able,  de- 
spite the  popular  wish  in  some  quarters, 
to  remain  neutral  during  the  rebellion  in 
Canada.  The  burning  of  the  Caroline  in 
this  connection  caused  the  President  to  Is- 
sue his  proclamations  of  neutrality  (pages 
1698,  1699).     In  this  case,  as  in  all  others. 
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Van  Boren,  ICartlii— ConNsMetf. 

the  President  conilitently  followed  the 
coarse  laid  down  In  hit  Inaunral  Addreu 
/-.— ,  1637)  where  he  eald :  ^'We  htre  no 
flltlon«  and  we  disclaim  all  right,  to 


(page  1537)  where  he  said : 

disposition*  and  we  disclaim  an  rignc,  to 

meddle    in    disputes,    whether   Internal   or 


foreign,  that  maj  molest  other  countries, 
regarding  them  in  their  actual  state  as  so- 
cial communities,  and  preserring  a  strict 
neutralitj  in  all  their  controTersles.'* 

The  Democrats  renominated  Van  Bnren 
but  he  was  defeated  by  Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

Vui  Borait  ICartlii: 

Annual  messages  of,  1590,  1700, 
1746,  1819. 

Banking  system  disenssed  by,  1541, 
1597,  1707. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  1528. 

Credit  STStem,  discussed  bj.  1541. 

Death  of.  announced  and  nonors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  3319,  8320. 

Executive  authori^  of,  over  public 
moneys,  discussed  bj,  1541. 

Expenses  of  Government,  disenssed 
b7,  1541,  1752,  1824. 

Finances  discussed  by,  1541,  1596, 
1686,  1706,  1751,  1757,  1789,  1822. 

Fiscal  operations  of  Government 
should  DC  separated  from  those  of 
individuals.  (See  Subtreasury  Sys- 
tem, po9t,) 

Foreign '  policy,  discussed  by,  1590, 
1702,  1747,  1820. 

Inaugural  address  of,  1530. 

Large  standing  army  unnecessary  in 
time  of  peace,  1607. 

National  and  State  banks  discussed 
by.  1641,  1707,  1757,  1828. 

Northeastern  boundaiy,  correspond- 
ence regarding.  (See  Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Portrait  of,  1528. 

Presents  offered,  by  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat, declined,  1809. 

Proclamations  of — 
Discriminating  duties  on  vessels  of 

Greece  suspended,  1539. 
Extinguishment   of   Indian   titles, 

1538. 
Extraordinanr  session  of — 
Congress,  1538. 
Senate,  1857. 
Levying  duties  on  vessels  of  Por- 
tugal, 1589. 
Neutrality  in  war  in  Canada,  1698, 
1699. 

Public  money,  views  of,  on  custody 
and  distribution  of,  1541. 

Secretary  of  State,  1003. 

Special  session  message  of,  1541. 

State  of  the  Union,  discussed  by, 
1590,  1700,  1746,  1819. 

Subtreasury  system  discussed  by, 
1541,  1596,  1706,  1751,  1763,  1827. 

Tariff  discussed,  1752. 

Veto  messaffe  of,  act  regarding  distri- 
bution of  Madison  papers,  reasons 
for  applying  pocket  veto  to,  1745. 


VanooiiTW  Idaiid:   population    (1901) 
26,133. 
Agent  sent  to,  referred  to,  3068,  3072. 
Boundary  question  regarding.     (See 
Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Vandalla,  The,  loss  of,  at  Samoan  Is- 
lands, 5479. 
Vandsrlillt^  Tke^  presented  to  United 
States    by    Cornelius    Vanderbilt, 
recommendations  regarding,   3288. 
Bef  erred  to,  3585. 

Vanainala.— Venesnela  lies  on  the  north 
of  the  Booth  American  continent  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
west  by  the  Bepobllc  of  Colombia,  east  by 
British  Golana,  and  south  by  BraslL  The 
western  boundary  Is  In  dispute,  the  area 
estimated  by  Venesoelan  geographers  (599,- 
B88  sgnare  miles)  lying  between  1*  40^  8.- 
12*  26'  N.  latitude  and  59«  40'-78*  81'  W. 
longitude.  Included  in  this  area  are  orer 
seventy  islands  off  the  coast,  with  a  total 
area  of  about  14,650  square  miles,  the 
largest  being  Margarita,  which  is  politically 
associated  with  Tortuga,  Cubagua  and 
Coche  to  form  the  newly  constituted  State 
of  Nneva  Esparta.  Margarita  has  an  ar«a 
of  abouL400  square  miles. 

PhyicQl  Ffatvrc*.— The  Eastern  Andes 
from  the  southwest  cross  the  border  and 
reach  to  the  Caribbean  Coast,  where  they 
are  prolonged  by  the  Maritime  Andes  of 
Venesuela  to  the  Gulf  of  Parla  on  the 
northeast.  The  main  range  is  known  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merlda,  and  con- 
tains the  highest  peaks  in  the  country  In 
Picacho  de  la  Sierra  (15.420  feet)  and 
Salado  (18.878  feet),  the  maritime  ranges 
containing  the  Silla  de  Car&cas  (8.531  feet). 
Near  the  Braslllan  border  the  Sierras  Pa- 
rlma  and  Pacaraima  and  on  the  eastern 
border  the  Sierras  de  Rlncote  and  de  Usu- 
pamo  enclose  the  republic  with  parallel 
northward  spurs,  between  which  are  val- 
leys of  the  Orinoco  tributaries.  The 
slopes  of  the  mountains  and  foothills  are 
covered  with  dense  forests,  but  the  basin 
of  the  Orinoco  Is  mainly  llanos,  or  level 
stretches  of  open  prairie,  with  occasional 
woods. 

The  principal  river  of  Venesuela  is  the 
Orinoco,  exceeding  1,500  miles  in  length. 
The  Orinoco  Is  navigable  for  large  steam- 
ers for  some  700  miles,  and  by  smaller  ves- 
sels as  far  as  the  Malpnres  Cataract,  some 
200  miles  further  up  stream.  The  coastal 
regions  of  Venesuela  are  much  Indented  and 
contain  many  lagoons  and  lakes,  of  which 
Maracaibo,  with  an  area  exceeding  7.000 
square  mllei^  Is  the  largest  lake  in  Sooth 
America. 

The  climate  Is  tropical  and  except  where 
modified  by  altitude  or  tempered  by  sea 
breeses  Is  unhealthy.  Yellow  fever  is  en- 
demic at  Caracas,  and  plague  cases  have 
occurred  there  since  1008. 

History.— Venesnela  was  visited  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1498,  and  in  1499  by  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  former 
naming  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  Venesuela, 
or  "Little  Venice"  (on  account  of  the  Indi- 
an pile-built  settlements  on  the  coast  and 
shores  of  the  lake),  and  the  name  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
Orinoco  basin.  In  1550  the  territory  was 
formed  into  the  captaincy-general  of  Ca- 
ricas.  and  the  country  remainder  nnder 
Spanish  rule  until  the  revolt  under  Simon 
Bolivar,  a  native  of  Caricas,  who  defeated 
the  Spanish  forces  in  the  battles  of  Las- 
tognanes  (1813)  and  Carabobo  (1821),  and 
thos  secured  the  independence  of  the  conn* 
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try.  BollTftr  wa«  an  nntlilnff  hero  In  tbe 
cause  of  independence,  and  throngh  his  ef- 
forU  (and  those  of  his  adjutant  Sucre) 
Yenesuela,  Ecuador  and  Colombia  (Upper 
Pern)  achieved  their  freedom  from  Spain, 
while  Peru  waa  enabled  to  esUblish  iU  in- 
dependence in  consequence  of  liis  rietories. 
He  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  forty-seren, 
and  hl8  remains  were  re-interred  at  Cara- 
cas In  1842.  Venesuela  formed  part  of  the 
Federal  Republic  at  Colombia  from  1822- 
1830.  since  which  time  it  has  been  inde- 
pendent. There  have  been  many  revolutions 
since  1846.  particularly  in  1840,  1868,  1880. 
1801,  1000,  and  1008.  In  1854  President 
Monagas  liberated  the  African  slaves,  and 
In  1864  President  Falc6n  divided  the  coun- 
try into  States  and  formed  ttiem  Into  a 
Federal  Republic 

Venezuelan  gii««t<ofiw— Protection  of  , the 
sovereignty  of  Venesuela  by  the  United 
States  through  the  application  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has,  on  two  notable  occasions, 
called  for  prompt  and  determined  action 
by  our  Presidents — cneveland  In  1805,  and 
Roosevelt  in  1002.     (See  Monroe  Doctrine.) 

The  contention  In  1805  was  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  boundary  between  Vene- 
xuela  and  British  Ghiiana.  In  July  1888. 
President    Cleveland    laid   a   statement   of 


Diplomatically,  the  matter  was  skillfully 
handled,  and  finally  referred  to  arbitration, 
and  it  was  announced  to  the  next  Congress 
that  a  general  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  under  way.  (See  page  6154.) 
The  arbitral  tribunal  was  appointed  under 
the  treaty  of  February  2,  1807,  and  the 
award  was  made  October  8, 1800.  The  terms 
of  award  were  announced  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  in  his  third  annual  message,  Decem- 
ber 5.  (See  page  6880.) 
^  The  next  Invocation  of  the  traditional 
doctrine  by  the  United  States  In  behalf  of 
Venesuela  was  during  Roosevelt's  Adminis- 
tration. Debts  due  by  the  South  American 
Republic  to  citizens  of  Bngland,  France, 
(Germany,  Italy,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
were  long  over-due,  and  payment  seemed  re- 
mote, if  not  hopeless.  The  creditors  ap- 
pealed to  their  respective  governments  for 
redress.  Sngland,  (Germany  and  Italy 
agreed  upon  what  they  termed  a  pacific 
blockade  for  the  forcible  collection  of  the 
claims.  Operations  began  December  8, 1002, 
and  on  the  0th  four  Venesuelan  vessels  were 
seised  and  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent CSastro.  Upon  its  rejection,  two  forts 
at  Puerto  Oabello  and  San  Oarlos  were  bom- 
barded by  the  aUies. 

In  his  first  message  to  0>ngreB8,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1001,  President  Roosevelt  said  of  the 


President    Cleveland    laid   a   Bcatemeni;   oi  Monroe  Doctrine    (oaae   6664)    that  there 

the  dispute  before  the  Senate  CP««e  6204).  SuS  be  ^  terWorlff  aSJiidffement  b| 

President    Harrison,    in    1^    flratanM^  any  non-American  power  it  the  expense  of 

message,  expressed  the  hope  that. the  ques-  -nV    American    nower    on    Amarioiin    «oii 


message,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  amicably  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historic  titles  of  the  two 
parties  (Page  6471),  but  regretfully  an- 
nounced in  his  third  annual  message  (Page 
&616),  that  the  friendly  efforts^ of  the 
United  States  in  that  direction  had  proved 
nna  vailing. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  Presidency,  Cleve- 
land was  again  conflt>nted  by  the,  question, 
and  in  bis  first  message  announced  that  the 
controversy  was  still  pending.  (Page  5878.) 
In  the  second  message  during  hn  second 
term  he  declared  his  determination  to  bring 
about  arbitration — ^**a  resort  to  which  Great 
Britain  so  conspicuously  favors  in  prin- 
ciple and  respects  in  practice,  and  which  la 
eamestiy  sought  by  her  weaker  adversary." 
(Page  6058.) 

In  July,  1805,  the  American  Ambassador 
at  London  was  instructed  to  communicate  to 
the  British  Gkyvernment  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  question.  This  took 
the  form  of  a  protest  as^inst  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  the  British  possessions 


on  the  American  continent,  especially  at  the 
expense  of  Venesuela  without  the  latter'; 
consent,  referring  to  the  traditional  and 
established  policy  of  this  Ctovernment  (Page 
6064),  and  denying  the  right  of  Great 
BriUin  to  establish  an  arbitrary  line 
through  the  territory  in  debate  and  submit 
to  arbitration  only  the  portion  lying  on  one 
Bide  of  it 

Great  Britain's  reply  called  forth  a  spe- 
cial message  from  (Cleveland  December  17, 
1805  (Page  6087),  in  which  he  laid  the 
British  reply  before  the  Senate.  The  reoly 
declared  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ^'Inapplicable 
to  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  live  at  the 
present  day."  (Page  6088.)  Cleveland  firmly 
upheld  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  proposed  a 
commission  of  his  own  to  determine  the 
boundary  line,  and  asked  (Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  to  carry  out  the  terms,  wha^ 
ever  the  consequences,  which  he  Intimated 
might  be  forclDle  maintenance  of  his  con- 
tention, under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  (Page 
6000.) 

Mr.  Cleveland'a  attitude  caused  much  ex- 
cited comment  throughout  the  country,  bat 
his  position  was  stoutly  backed  by  the  peo- 
ple and  newspapers  of  all  political  parties. 


any  non-American  power  at  the  expense  of 
any  American  power  on  American  soil. 
*  *  *  We  do  not  guarantee  any  state 
against  punishment  if  It  misconducts  itself, 
provided  that  punishment  does  not  take  the 
form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any 
non- American  power." 

By  diplomatic  interviews,  all  the  Powers 
concerned,  except  Germany,  were  brought  to 
a  state  of  wiUingness  to  arbitrate.  In  the 
case  of  Germany,  President  Roosevelt  found 
it  necessary  to  intimate  that  Admiral  Dewey, 
In  command  of  the  fleet,  would  prevent 
forcible  occupation  of  the  venesuelan  ports. 
At  the  same  time  the  President  informed  the 
German  Ambassador  that  in  event  the  Em- 
peror ahould  consent  to  arbitration  the 
credit  for  such  advanced  ground  in  Inter- 
national disputes  would  be  accorded  to  the 
SJmperor. 

The  Ctorman  Ambassador  conveyed  person- 
ally to  the  President  the  assurance  of  the 
German  Ehnperor  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment would  consent  to  arbitration  and  that 
it  had  no  purpose  or  intention  to  make  even 
the  smallest  acquisition  of  territory  on  the 
South  American  Continent  or  the  Islands 
adjacent  This  voluntary  and  friendly 
declaration  was  afterwards  repeated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Through  the  ofllces  of  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  at  Caracas 
and  the  Government  at  Washington,  proto- 
cols were  signed  whereby  Venezuela  agreed 
(see  page  6704)  to  set  apart  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  customs  receipts  of  two  <^ 
her  ports  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
whatever  obligations  might  be  ascertained 
by  mixed  commissions  appointed  for  that 
purpose  to  be  due  from  her,  not  only  to  the 
three  powers  already  mentioned,  whose  pro- 
ceedings against  her  had  resulted  In  a  state 
of  war,  but  also  to  the  United  State8,^Prance, 
Spain.  Belgium,  the  ^Netherlands,  Norway. 
Sweden  and  Mexico,  who  liad  not  employed 
force. 

The  Uockadlng  powers,  however,  de- 
manded that  the  sums  ascertained  to  be  due 
their  citisens  by  such  mixed  commissions 
should  be  accorded  payment  in  full  before 
anything  was  paid  upon  the  claims  of  any 
of  the  so-called  peace  powers.  The  powers 
at  this  jonctore  asked  that  the  question  be 
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Veneznela— ^ontifitied. 
referred  to  President  Roosevelt  for  decision, 
but  he  declined,  and  suggested  that  the  whole 
matter  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
for  adjudication.  This  was  finally  agreed 
to,  and  amicable  settlement  was  reported  in 
a  special  message  by  BooseTelt,  January  23, 
1905.  (See  page  6041.)  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal pronounced  In  favor  of  the  allied 
powers. 

This  later  Incident  found  echo  in  the 
Third  International  Conference  of  South 
American  Republics  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July 
and  August,  1906,  when  Dr.  Drago,  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina, 
announced  the  adherence  of  South  American 
Republics  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
conference,  after  discussion,  recommended 
that  their  delegates  to  the  Second  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague  oppose  the  compulsory 
collection  by  armed  forces  of  debts  due  its 
citizens  by  any  other  government.  This  be- 
came luiown  as  the  Drago  Doctrine.  (See 
Drago  Doctrine.)     Mr.  Roosevelt  stated  the 

f policy  of  the  United  States  on  this  question 
n  his  sixth  annual  message.     (Page  7060.) 

Qovernment. — ^The  present  constitution 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  August 
5,  190d,  under  which  the  government  is 
that  of  a  Federal  Republic  of  twenty  au- 
tonomous States,  a  Federal  District,  and 
two  Territories,  with  a  President  elected 
by  the  Federal  Congress  for  four  years 
and  ineligible  for  a  consecutive  term  of 
ofDce,  and  a  ''Council  of  Government"  of 
ten  members  (one  for  each  two  States), 
chosen  by  Congress  for  seven  years,  its 
members  (by  seniority)  supplying  at  need 
a  successor  to  the  President.  President 
(April  19.  1915-1922).  General  Juan  Vln- 
cente  Gomes,  born  July  24,  1859. 

The  Federal  Congress  consists  of  two 
Chambers.  The  Senate  consists  of  forty 
members  (two  from  each  State),  native 
born  Venezuelans  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
elected  for  four  years.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  consists  of  117  members  elected 
for  four  years  by  direct  vote  in  each  State, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  per  35,000  inhab- 
itants (eacn  State  having  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative, irrespective  of  population)  with 
other  representatives  for  every  15,000  In 
excess  of  that  number. 

Each  of  the  States  has  an  elective  Presi- 
dent and  Legislative  Assembly. 

Education. — Primary  education  Is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory,  but  little  effort 
is  made  to  instruct  the  Indians,  and  schools 
are  confined  to  urban  areas,  where  they 
were  attended  in  1908  by  35,777  pupils. 
Universities  at  Car&cas  and  M6rida.  About 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  population  are  abso- 
lutely Illiterate. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  derived  from 
customs  and  customs  surtax  of  30  per  cent, 
and  excise.  Salt  and  matches  are  State 
monopolies  and  are  farmed  out,  the  latter 
to  an  English  company  ;  Cigarette  paper  is 
also  a  farmed  monopoly,  and  with  the  ex- 
cise on  cigarettes  produces  6,000,000  boll- 
vares.  The  expenditure  Includes  2,600,000 
bolivares  for  amortization  and  service  of 
the  debt,  in  addition  to  the  final  payment 
of  7,868,600  bolivares  due  to  certain  for- 
eign countries  under  the  Protocol  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  9,500,000  bolivares  war  and 
marine. 

The  national  debt  was  stated  on  June  80, 
1911.  to  be  192,164,539  bolivares  (about 
$36,000,000  United  States  money. 

Production  and  Industry. — Agriculture 
and  stock  raising  are  the  principal  Indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  land 
is  suited  for  these  purposes.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar,  maize,  beans,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes. 


vegetables  and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  Cot- 
ton is  now  t>eing  grown  successfully  for 
three  native  cotton  mills.  The  Live  Stock 
is  stated  to  include  about  2,000,000  cattle, 
1,750,000  pigs,  1,500,000  goats;  and  200,- 
000  sheep.  The  llanos,  or  grassy  plains, 
could  support  many  times  the  present  esti- 
mated number  with  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industry,  much  of  the 
? pastoral  area  having  been  abandoned  since 
he  War  of  Independence. 

The  fisheries  round  the  coast  and  of  the 
lakes  are  of  much  Importance  for  the  food 
of  the  people.  Round  the  northern  islands 
are  Important  pearl  fisheries,  but  they  are 
only  carried  on  in  a  primitive  way  by  na- 
tive fishers. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  mer- 
cury, sulphur,  coal,  asphalt  and  petroleum 
are  known  to  exist. 

Cities. — Capital.  Carftcas.  Estimated  pop- 
ulation, 75,0(>0.  Other  towns  are  Maracalbo 
(35,000),  Valencia,  Puerto  Cabello  and  La 
Gualra,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

Trade  with  the  United  States. — ^The  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Venezuela 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1913 
was  $5,737,118,  and  goods  to  the  valae  of 
$10,852,331  were  sent  thither— a  balance  of 
$6,115,213  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Venexuela  (see  also  Caracas): 
American  citizens  expelled  from,  2952. 
Boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
regarding  British  Guiana,  5204, 
5471,     5616,    5873,     5958,    6064, 
6087,  6154. 
Arbitration  of — 

Discussed,  6337,  6380. 
Becommended,  6064. 
Treaty  for,  6154. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted  and  at- 
titude of  United  States  respect- 
ing, 6064,  6087. 
Civil  war  in,  terminated,  2552. 
Claims  of  France  against,  4761. 
Claims  of  United  States  against  (see 
also  Aves  Island;  Caracas  Com- 
mission; Venezuela  Steam  Trans- 
portation Co.) — 
Acknowledged,  2702. 
Adjustment  of,  6338. 
Awards  of  commission,  referred  to, 
4321,  4539,  4693,  4716,  4853. 
Distribution  of,  4421,  4629,  4807. 
Convention     for     adjustment     of, 
3111,   3587,    3721,    3885,    3891, 
4055,    4100,    4371,    4951,    5195, 
5198,  5220,  5369,  5391,  5962. 
Course  pursued   to  enforce  pro- 
visions of,  4320. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Arthur,  4761,  4807. 
Cleveland,  5090,  5369. 
MUmore,  2702. 
Grant,    3964,    4005,    4012,    4014, 

4144,  4192,  4245,  4295,  4320. 
Harrison,  Benj.,  5673. 
Jackson,  1319. 
Johnson,  3587. 
Pierce,  2952. 
Taylor,  2552. 
Tyler,  2193. 
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Tenesnela — Continued. 

Indemnity  to  be  paid  satisfactorily 

arranged,  2206. 
Mixed     claims     commission     dis- 
cussed, 4432,  4761,  4920,  5471. 
Termination  of,  5547. 
Payment  of,  3444,  4295,  4320,  4321, 
4359,  4629,  5873. 
Objection  to,  4144,  4192,  4245. 
Abandoned,  4295. 
Correspondence     with,     transmitted 

5907. 
Differences  of,  with  France  and  Bel- 
gium, discussed,  6070. 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  4562. 
Fugitive  criminals,  convention  with, 
for  surrender  of,  2917,  3185. 
Discussed,  5962. 
Import  duties  imposed  upon  Ameri- 
can products  by,  6672. 
Betaliatory    measures    proclaimed, 
5703. 
Imprisonment   of  American   citizens 

in,  4789,  4803,  5198. 
Independence  of,  asserted,  613. 
Minister  of,  to  TJnited  States,  grade 

of  raised,  4718. 
One  hundredth  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence celebrated,  7658. 
Belations  of,  with  France,  discussed, 

4629. 
Bevolution  in,  followed  by  provision- 
al government,  referred  to,  4522. 
Treaty    with,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed by  President- 
Buchanan,  3111,  3185. 
Cleveland,  5196. 
Jackson,  1444,  1450. 
Johnson,  3587. 
Pierce,  2917. 
Van  Buren,  1751. 
Vessels  of  TJnited  States — 
Seized     or     interfered     with     by, 
4114,    4371,    5198,    5547,    5673, 
5873,  5962,  6070. 
To  transport  remains  of  Gen.  Paez 
to,  recommended,  5193. 
Venezuela,    Treaty    with. — Apart    from 
certain  claims  conventloDB,  the  only  diplo- 
matic relation  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela  which  snrviyea  is  the  pro- 
tocol   of    1903.    by    which    United    States 
claims   against   Venezuela   were   submitted 
to  arbitration.      The   commi<4Hion.    conslfit- 
ing  of  two  members   (one  chosen   by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
by  the  President  of  Venezuela)  mnnt  Rit  nt 
Caracas.      An    umpire   roiiRt   be   appointed 
to  preside   over   the   deliberations,    and   it 
was   agreed    that    the    nmplre    ahonld    be 
cboRen   by  the  qneen  of  the  Netherlands. 
The    comrolsRloners,     acting    under    onth, 
Bbonid    determine    after   due   Inyestlgation, 
the  jnstice  of  the  claims.     Should  the  two 
commisaloners  be  nnable  to   reach  a  deci- 
Blon.  the  vote  of  the  nmplre  should  decide 
the    questions.     Venezuela    also    became   a 

SRrty  to  the  convention  between  the  United 
fates  and  the  several  loading  repub- 
lics of  Sonth  and  Central  America  for  the 
arbitration  of  pecanlary  claims  and  the  pro- 


tection of  inventions,  etc.,  which  was  signed 
in  Buenos  Aires  In  1910.  (See  South 
and  Central  America,  Treaties  with.) 

Venezuela   Steam   Traosportation   Co., 

seizure  and  detention  of  steamers 

of,  and  claims  arising  out  of,  4114, 

4371,  5198,  5547,  6673,  5873,  5962. 

Award  in  favor  of,  6070. 

Venice,    Italy,    Geographical    Congress 

at,  4626. 
Venus,  Transit  of.  (See  Naval  Obser- 
vatory.) 
Vera  Onus  (Mexico),  Siege  and  Capture 
of.— March  9,  1847,  Gen.  Scott,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  Mexico  to  conduct  an  ex- 
pedition against  its  capital  city  by  way  of 
Vera  Cms.  landed  a  force  of  12.000  men  on 
the  beach  In  the  vicinity  of  that  port.  By 
March  22  the  attacking  forces  were  In  posi- 
tion and  the  siege  guns  mounted.  Gen. 
Scott  summoned  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  surrender.  Upon  his  refusal  a  bombard- 
ment was  begun  and  kept  up  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th.  when  overtures  for  sur- 
render were  made  by  Gen.  Landero.  Arti- 
cles of  capitulation  were  signed  March  27. 
The  Mexicans  lost  nearly  500  pieces  of 
artillery,  besides  other  arms  and  much 
ammunition.  Five  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  and  paroled,  and  the  best  port  of 
Mexico,  with  its  famous  and  almost  Im- 
pregnable fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 
was  captured.  The  American  loss  was  in- 
significant. 

Vera  Oniz,  Occupation  of.— During  the 
Mexican  revolution  of  1913,  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  in  Mexico  were  subjected  to 
gross  hardship  and  abuse.  Property  was 
seized  and  the  owners  were  insulted,  threat- 
ened, imprisoned,  and  in  several  instances 
actually  met  death  at  the  hands  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  warring  factions.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  Increased  the  regular  troops  at 
the  border  posts  and  sent  naval  vessels  to 
the  Mexican  seaports  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  Americans  and  citizens  of 
foreign  countries. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1014,  a  paymaster  of 
the  U  S.  S.  Dolphin  landed  at  Iturblde 
bridge,  Tampico ,  with  a  whaleboat  and 
boat's  crew  to  take  off  supplies.  The  men 
were  unarmed  and  the  boat  carried,  both  at 
her  bow  and  at  her  stern,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  The  men  were  arrested,  but 
later  released,  and  an  apology  was  mndo, 
but  Admlrnl  Mnyo  demanded  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  saluted  with  special 
ceremony.  This  was  refused  by  President 
Huerta  of  Mexico.  Citing  this  and  a  num- 
ber of  similar  insults  preceding  it.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  April  20,  1914.  asked  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  use  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  country  to  enforce  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  granted  and 
Vera  Cruz  was  occupied  by  the  American 
forces.  Tn  the  three  days  of  fighting  seven-  . 
teen  sailors  and  marines  were  killed  and 
fifty  wounded.  The  naval  occupation  was 
followed  by  a  brigade  of  the  regular  army 
under  Gen.  Funston.  Before  attempting  an 
advance  Into  the  interior,  operations  were 
halted  by  nn  offer  of  mediation  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  made  by  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile.  These  met  In  Niagara 
Falls,  Canada,  in  May.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  but  the  demand  for  a  salute 
to  the  American  flag  was  not  complied  with 
and  the  American  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Vera  Cruz  Nov.  23,  1914. 
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7«fft  Onis,  Haiiioo;  population  (1900) 
060^70;  battle  of,  referred  to,  2385. 
Vermoilt.— One  of  the  New  BngUnd 
Btetee;  nickname,  'The  Oreen  MonnUln 
State";  motto.  "Freedom  and  Unity.'*  It 
extends  from  fat.  42o  44'  to  45o  X'  north 
and  from  long.  71o  88'  to   78o  25'  weet. 


It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quebec  (Can- 
ada), on  the  east  by  New  Hampihlre  (lep- 
arated  by  the  Conneetlcnt  River),  on  the 


ada),  on  the  east  by  New  Efampihlre  (sep 
arated  by  the  Conneetlcnt  River),  on  thb 
south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west 
by  New  York  (sefMurated  In  part  by  Lake 
Cnamplaln).  It  has  an  area  of  9.564  square 
miles.  Vermont  Is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  the  Oreen  Mountains.  It  Is  an 
agricultural  state  and  has  extensive  quarries 
or  marble  and  granite.  The  manufacture 
of  wood-pulp  Is  an  important  Industry.  It 
was  explored  by  Champlaln  In  1609.  The 
first  settlement  was  at  Brattleboro  In  1724. 
Vermont  was  early  claimed  by  both  New 
Hampshire  and  New  Tork.  It  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  In  1791. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  State  at  82,709,  comprising 
4,668,577  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
Improvements,  at  $145,899,728.  The  aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre  was  $12.52.  The 
value  of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  etc., 
was  $22,642,686,  including  480,314  cattle, 
valued  at  $11,828,892;  80.781  horses.  88,- 
691,867:  94,821  swine,  $974,779:  118,551 
sheep,  $588,991;  poultry.  $607,787.  The 
yield  and  value  of  the  field  crops  for  1911 
was:  Corn,  46,000  acres.  1,886,000  bushels, 
$1,509,000:  wheat,  1.000  acres.  28.000 
bushels  828,000 :  oats.  76,000  acres ;  2.660,- 
000  bushels,  $1,569,000;  potatoes,  26.000 
acres,  2,730,000  bushels,  $2,157,000:  hav. 
930,000  acres,  1,209,000  tons,  $16,926,000; 
tobacco,  100  acres,  170,000  pounds,  $27,200. 
The  leading  mineral  product  of  the  State  is 
marble,  of  which  Vermont  produces  half  of 
the  country's  output.  The  value  for  the 
last  twelve  months  reported  for  the  census 
of  1910  was  $4,679,960,  while  the  granite 
output  was  valued  at  82,451,588.  Slate, 
lime,  clay,  metallic  palut,  soapstone,  sand 
and  gravel  are  also  marketed.  The  stone 
production  exceeds  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  manufactures  Include  hosiery  and 
woolen  goods,  wood  pulp,  lumber  and  ma- 
chinery, and  employ  capital  to  the  extent 
of  $62,658,741.  The  output  was  valued  at 
868,083,611.  The  employees  numbered  38,- 
106,  and  the  wages  paid  totalled  815,221,- 
059.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  is 
$136,000,  and  the  tax  rate  $8.50  per  $1,000. 
The  annual  receipts  of  the  State  Treasurer 
at  last  report  were  $1,823,890;  expendi- 
tures, $1,871,166. 

There  are  forty-seven  national  banks 
holding  $7,644,864  to  the  credit  of  21,880 
depositors ;  and  twenty-three  loan  and  trust 
companies,  holding  $18,878,526  to  the 
credit  of  62,185  depositors.  The  savings 
banks  hold  $48,182,268  to  the  credit  of 
108,298  depositors. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Vermont  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  more  than  $500  at  the  beginning 
of  1915  was  1,772.  The  amount  of  capital 
Invested  was  $79,811,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  87,217  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $42,565,000.  and  turning  out  fin- 
ished goods  worth  $76,811,000.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $22,002,000. 

In  1906  there  were  1,078  miles  of  steam 
railways  and  122  miles  of  electric  lines. 
The  population  in  1910  was  856,966. 

Vennont: 

Admission  of^  into  Union.  90. 
Application  made  for,  87. 


Constitution  of  United  States,  evi- 
dence of  ratification  of  amendment 
to,  107,  166. 

OfScers  appointed  for,  91. 

Voigttlg   (see  also  Steamboats;  Steam- 
ships;   Vessels,    Foreign;    Vessels; 
United  States): 
American     registry     for     American 

owned,  5985. 
Canadian,  permitted  to  aid  disabled 
vessels  in  waters  of  United  States, 
proclaimed,  5828. 

VeiMlg,   Foreign   (see  also  under  the 

several  powers): 

Appropriation  for  veseels  detained  by 

United  States  recommended,  6336. 

Bond  re<jnired  of,  145. 

Committing  open  hostility,  right  to 

detain  for  inquiry,  353. 
Consular  jurisdiction  over  crews  of, 

in  United  States,  4038,  4129. 
Correspondence  regarding,  81. 
Detained    by  United   States,  appro- 
priation for,  recommended,  6336. 
Discriminating  duties  on — 
Discussed,  5089. 
Recommended,  81,  1242. 
Referred    to,    667,    707,    755,   866, 

917,  918,  969. 
Should  be  refunded,  1172. 
Suspended  by  proclamation — 
Austria,  1003,  1004. 
Brazil,  2372. 
Bremen,  606. 
Chile,  2612. 
China,  4552. 

Cuba.     (See  Spain,  post,) 
France,    762,    2371,    3711,    3969, 
3978,  4182. 
Revoked,  4132. 
Greece,  1539. 
Hamburg,  607. 
Hanover,  970. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  3713L 
Italy,  942,  3021. 
Japan,  4131. 
Lubeck,  642. 

Mecklenburg-Sehwerin,   1365. 
Nicaragua,  3416. 
Norway,  666. 
Oldenburg,  666,  1059. 
Portugal,  4080. 
Spain,  4128,  4810,  5075,  5155. 

Revoked,  5074. 
Tuscany,  1452. 
Suspension  terminated,  4132. 
Duties  on.     (See  Tonnage  on,  p09t,) 
Embargo  on — 
For  60  days  recommended,  484. 
Oovemor   requested  to   call   forth 
militia  if  necessary  to  enforce, 
144. 
Imposed,  458. 
Removed,  457,  466.  * 
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Vends,  TonAgxt-Continued, 
Equipped   with   warlike   force   must 
give    seeurities   against  abuse   of 
armaments,  567. 
Forfeitures  of,  604. 
Guilty    of  Committing    depredations 
shall  not  reenter  waters  of  United 
Btetes,  391. 
Number  of^   departing  from  United 

States  with  permission,  446. 
Beduction   on   duties,   of   claims   of 
governments    to,    81,    4974,    5494, 
5621. 
Sailing  under  United  States  colors, 

243. 
Tonnage  on — 
Claims  of  German  steamship  lines 
to  interest  on  duties,  iUeg^y  ex- 
acted, 5084,  5367. 
Claims  of  governments  to  redue* 
tions  on  duties  of,  81,  4974,  5494^ 
5621. 
Duties  on — 
Discussed,  4922,  5370,  5368. 
Suspended       bj       proclamation, 
4871,  4872,  4889,  4895,  5154. 
5326,  5327,  5598,  5930. 
Proclamation    revoking,    6129. 
When  armed  shall  not  enter  waters 

of  United  States,  463. 
When    within    territory    of   United 
States  must  be  protected,  252,  264. 
Vessels,  Neutral,  declared  lawful  prize 
by- 
France,  253,  432. 
Spain,  432. 
Vessels,  United  States  (see  also  Mer- 
chant Vessels;  Steamboats;  Steam- 
ships;  War   Steamers;   Navy,  De- 
partment of): 
Act  to  abolish  certain  fees  for  of- 
ficial   services    to,    approved    and 
reasons  therefor,  4987. 
Appropriations  for,  unexpended,  348, 

504. 

Armed,  when  they  shall  not  enter 

the  waters  of  United  States,  463. 

When     within     the     territory    of 

United  States  must  be  protected, 

252,  264. 

Armor  for.  (See  Armor  and  Armor 

Plate.) 
Built  for  Japan,  3354. 
Order     regarding     clearance     of, 

3443,  3444. 
Prohibition    of    departure   of,    re- 
moved, 3539. 
Canal,  Kiel,  at  opening  of,  6062. 
Canal,       Welland,       discriminations 
against,  in.     (See  Welland  Canal.) 
Certificate    to    enter    Spanish    ports 

required,  147. 
Construction  of  naval,  discussed  and 
recommendations   regarding,    by 
President — 


Adams,  John,  26,  263. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  876,  927,  955. 

Arthur,  4638,  *4727,  4768,  4796, 
4834. 

Buchanan,  2990,  3055. 

Cleveland,  4935,  5100,  5376,  5882, 
5972,  6164. 

Grant,  4150,  4202,  4249,  4304, 
4362. 

Harrison,  Benj.,  5479,  5551,  5635, 
5758. 

Hayes,  4565. 

Jackson,  1022,  1392,  1411,  1476. 

Jefferson,  317,  333,  360,  407,  442. 

Lincoln,  3385,  3450. 

McEinley,  6344. 

Madison,   455,  461,  471,  504,  513, 
538,  551. 

Monroe,    594,    615,    618,   631,    649, 
677,  765. 

Pierce,  2748,  2821,  2872,  2942. 

Polk,  2262,  2276,  2355,  2411. 

Tyler   1941,  2122,  2130,  2131. 

Van  Buren,  1609,  1719. 

Washington,  185,  193. 
Destroyed   by  Bebel  vessels   during 

war,  3964. 
Discriminating   duties   and  fines  on, 
in  Cuba,  1242,  4626,  4714,  4763, 
4786,  4788,  5961,  6069. 

Abolished,  4810,  5155. 
Discriminating  duties   on,   abolished 

by  Prussia,  969. 
Discriminations  against,  in  Welland 

CanaL     (See  Welland  Canal.) 
Dry    docks    constructed    for.     (See 

Docks.) 
Duties  levied  on,  by  Great  Britain 

returned,  596. 
Effect  of,  in  protection  of  harbors, 

407. 
Embargo   imposed    on,    referred    to, 

427. 
Employed    in     coast     survey.     (See 

Coast  Survey.) 
Encomiums  bestowed  upon,  at  open- 
ing of  Kiel  Canal,  6062. 
Fees    collected    from,    by    American 

consuls,  4667. 
Fines  imposed  upon,  by  Spain   dis- 
cussed,   4626,   4714,   4763,   4786, 
4788,  5961. 

Abolished,  4810. 
Fired  upon  by  Honduras  authorities 

and    disavowal    of    act    discussed, 

5869. 
Forfeitures  referred  to,  504. 
Fresh-water  basin  for,  site  for,  re- 
ferred to,  3591. 
In  Great  Lakes  granted  facilities  by 

Canada  for  returning,  6331. 
Injunction     restraining,     from     sail- 
ing  in  armed   condition   removed. 

Instructed  to  furnish  aid  to  neutral 
vessels,  529. 
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Venwlgy  Utilted  States— Ooniiniicii. 

Interference  witji  and  the  seizare  of, 
by  foreign  powers,  138,  184,  242, 
374    477,  660,  3017. 
Ironclad,  referred  to,  4009. 
Marine   railway   for   repair  of,   re- 
ferred to,  1043. 
Must  not  depart  from  ports  of  Unit- 
ed  States  while  dangers  are  threat- 
ened from  belligerent  nations,  421. 
Northern    and    Northwestern    lakes, 
passage    of    gunboats    from    tide 
water  to,  referred  to,  3402. 
Number  off,  necessary  for  principal 

seaports,  407,  455,  504. 
Papers  for  protection  of,  engaged  in 

whale  fisheries,  1774. 
Privileges  at   foreign  porta   denied, 

proclamation  regarding,  3482. 
Proposed  distribution  of,  408,  416. 
Prussian  abolition  of  duties  on,  969. 
Purchased    for   Peru,    detention    of, 

3831,  3835. 
Restrictions    on,    in    Bosporus    and 

Dardanelles,  4078. 
Bight    of    search.     (See    Bight    of 

Search.) 
Sale  and  transfer  of,  while  abroad, 

laws  regarding,  defective,  1755. 
Sale  of.  referred  to,  3830. 
Saved  from  shipwreck  by  Neapolitan 

navy,  2899. 
Seamen   on.      (See   Seamen,   Ameri* 

can.) 
Seized  or  interfered  with  by  foreign 
powers,  138,  184,  242,  374,  477, 
560,  3017. 
Brazil,  962,  2779.     (See  also  Caro- 

line,  The.) 
ChUe,  1822,  2051,  2116,  2193,  3445, 

4289. 
Colombia,  4289,  4358. 
Denied  privileges  at  foreign  ports, 

proclamation  regarding,  3482. 
Denmark,  5388,  6249. 
Prance,    138,    243,    252,    387,    490, 
(See  also  France,  claims  against.) 
Great    Britain    discussed    or    re- 
ferred to  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  242,  264,  271. 
Buchanan,  3062. 
Cleveland,  4990,  5198. 
Fillmore,  2603,  2675,  2680. 
Grant,  4068,  4070,  4114. 
Jefferson,    410,    414,    420,    433, 

441. 
Madison,  454,  477,  481. 
Polk,  2286,  2297. 
Tyler,    1909,    1920,    1929,    2016, 

2076,  2111,  2215,  2219. 
Van    Buren,    1676,    1693,    1695, 
1732,    1784,    1806,   1839,    1840, 
1857. 
Washington,      118.      (See      also 
War  of  1812  discussed.) 
Haiti,  2680,  5368,  5390. 


Honduras  insurgents,  5869. 
Mexico,  1684,  1685,  5123,  5502. 
Morocco,  352,  353. 
Paraguay,   2980,  3046,  3091,  3195. 
Portugal,  1070,  1098,  1113,  1243. 
Bussia,  3794,  6336. 
Spain  discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  243. 
Arthur,  4626,  4759. 
Buchanan,  2976. 
Cleveland,  4919,  6068. 
Fillmore,  2679,  2721. 
Grant,    3986,    4052,    4189,    4195, 

4196,  4210,  4276,  4290. 
Hayes,  4436,  4560. 
Jackson,  1112. 

Pierce,    2761,    2767,    2778,   2869, 

2900.  (See  also  BlaOc  Warrior^ 

The;  El  Dorado,  The;  Virgin- 

iu8y  The.) 

Venezuela,  4114,  4371,  5198,  5547, 

5673,  5873,  5962. 

Should  be  navigated  ezdnsiyely  by 

American  seamen,^  540. 
Slaves  transported  by.    (See  African 

Slave  Trade.) 
Sold  to  Algiers,  237. 
Steam  engines  for,  improvement  in. 

2122,  2262. 
Tonnage   duties  illegally  levied  on, 

2948,  3049. 
Tonnage  duties  on,  referred  to,  1123. 
Transfer  of  property  in,  while  abroad, 
laws  regulating,  referred  to,  1791. 
Visited  by  British  officers,  3062. 
Whaling  interfered  with  by  Bussian 
vessels,  3794. 
Veterans  of  Indian  Wan  of  the  UMtod 
States.— Instituted  by  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  at  Philadelphia,  April  23, 
1896.     The  obects  are  "to  perpetuate  the 
falthfnl   services,    heroism,    and   prlTations 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as 
of  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  in  their  saccessiye  campaigns 
conducted   against    a    sayage    foe    on    our 
frontiers,   in   the   interests   of   clyilisatlon, 
and  for  the  settlement  and  defense  of  our 
Territories  at  different  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  common  country  since  the  dose 
of  the  War  of  the  Beyolution ;  and  also  to 
Collect    and     preserye     for     publication    a 
record  of  these  eeryices  and  other  histori- 
cai   data    relating   thereto,   as   well   as   to 
unite    in    a   fraternal    bond    of    union    all 
those    who    are    entitled    to    membership 
therein.'* 

Veto.— The  act  by  which  the  executfye  ri- 
fuses  his  approval  of  a  measure  of  the 
leglslatiye  body  with  which  he  is  associat- 
ed. The  Constitution  gives  the  President 
of  the  United  States  power  to  veto  any  act 
of  Congress  by  refusing  to  sign  the  bill 
after  Its  passage.  In  the  Colonies  (except 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  the  govern- 
ors had  power  to  veto  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
of  the   original    sUtes   to   grant   the    veto 

Kwer  to  its  governor.  This  was  in  1780. 
the  Convention  of  1787  several  veto 
plans  were  discussed,  one  of  which  pro- 
posed to  associate  the  Supreme  Court  with 
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Veto— CfoRlfiMied. 

tlie  President  in  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
The  pUm  finally  adopted  resembled  that  in 
aie  In  Massachusetts.  If  the  President  re- 
fuses to  sign  an  act.  it  is  returned  to  the 
House  In  which  it  originated  with  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  his  signature.  That 
House  mav  then  proceed  to  reconsider  the 
act,  and  if  it  again  passes  both  Houses 
with  a  oiajority  of  two-thirds  it  becomes  a 
law.  The  Constitution  also  provides  that 
**if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  except- 
ed) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  In  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Con- 
gress by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  case  It  shall  not  be  a  law" 
(18).  The  veto  power  was  used  quite  spar- 
ingly by  the  early  Presidents. 

Following  is  the  number  of  veto  messages 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  several  Presidents. 
Those  whose  names  are  not  mentioned  sent 
no  veto:  Washington,  2;  Madison,  6; 
Monroe,  1;  Jackson.  9;  Tyler.  8;  Polk.  8; 
Pierce.  9;  Buchanan,  7;  Lincoln.  3:  John- 
son, 22:  Grant,  46;  Hayes,  8:  Arthur.  4; 
Cleveland,  first  term,  801 :  Harrison,  Benj., 
19 :  Cleveland,  second  term,  42 ;  McKinley^ 
6,  and  Roosevelt,  15. 

Veto  Messages.  (See  the  several  Presi- 
dents; the  several  subjects.) 
Veto,  Pocket.— The  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  the  enactment  into  law  of 
a  bill  presented  to  him  within  ten  days  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Congress,  without 
sending  In  a  refusal  to  sign  or  his  objec-  - 
tlons  in  writing,  is  known  as  a  pocket  veto. 

Veto  Power  discussed  by  President — 
Polk,  2512. 
Taylor,  2561. 
Vetoes,  Pension.    (See ;  Cleveland,  Gro- 

ver;  Orant,  Ulysses  S.) 
Vetoes,  Pocket.  (See  the  several  Presi- 
dents; the  several  subjects.) 
l^ce-Admiral. — An  honorary  rank  In  the 
United  States  Navy  created  by  Congress 
Dec.  21,  1864,  and  conferred  upon  David 
O.  Farragut.  *  At  the  time  of  Its  creation 
It  was  the  highest  grade  in  the  Navy.  Two 
years  later  (July  26,  1866)  Congress  creat- 
ed the  rank  of  admiral  and  bestowed  It  upon 
Farragut,  making  David  G.  Porter  vice-ad- 
miral. Oct  17.  1870.  after  the  death  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  Porter  was  promoted  to 
the  vacancy  and  Rear- Admiral  Stephen  C. 
Rowan  was  made  vice-admiral.  On  his 
death  in  1890  the  grade  became  extinct 
During  the  colonial  period  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  royal  governor  to  be  appointed 
vice-admiral,  which  made  him  head  of  the 
colonial  admiralty  courts.  (See  also  Ad- 
miraL) 

Vice-Admiral,    creation    of   grade    of, 

recommended,  3450,  6423. 
Vice-President  of  United  States.— The 
Constitution  provides  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President.  His  duty  is  to  preside  over  the 
Senate,  and  in  case  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  the  President 
succeed  him.  His  salary  Is  $12,000  per 
annum.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  twelfth 
amendment,  in  1804.  the  candidate  for 
President  receiving  next  to  the  highest 
naml>er  of  votes  was  declared  Vice-Presl.- 
dent  Five  Vice-Presidents  have  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  President,  viz. :  John  Tyler,  who  suc- 
ceeded William  Henry  Harrison  in  1841 ;  * 
Millard   Fillmore,    who  succeeded   Zachary 


Taylor  In  1850 ;  Andrew  Johnson,  who  suc- 
ceeded Abraham  Lincoln  in  1865 ;  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  who  succeeded  James  A.  Garfield  in 
1881 :  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  suc- 
ceeded William  McKlnley  in  1901.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1841  to  give  Tyler  only 
the  title  and  rights  of  "Acting  President.'^' 
but  he  claimed  the  full  office  of  President 
Six  Vice-Presidents  have  died  in  office, 
namely.  George  Clinton,  Elbrldge  Gerry, 
William  R.  King.  Henry  Wilson,  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  and  James  S.  Sherman.  Only 
one  resigned,  John  C.  Calhoun. 
A  list  of  Vice-Presidents  follows: 

Name  and  Birthplace  Inaugurated 

John  Adams.  Qulncy,  Mass 1789 

Thomas   Jefferson,    Shadwell.   Va 1797 

Aaron  Burr.  Newark,  N.  J 1801 

George  Clinton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y 1805 

Elbrldge  Gerry,  Marblehead.  Mass...  1813 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  1817 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Abbeville,  8.  C 1826 

Martin  Van  Buren.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  1833 
Richard  M.  Johnson.  Louisville,  Ky..   1837 

John   Tyler,   Green  way.    Va 1841 

George  M.  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  1846 
Millard  Fillmore,  Summerhlll,  N.  Y..  1849 
William  R.  King,  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C.  1853 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  liezlngton,  Ky.  1857 

Hannibal  Hamlin,   Paris.  Me 1861 

Andrew  Johnson,  Raleigh.  N.  C . . . .  1866 
Schuyler  Colfaa,  N.  Y.  City.  N.  Y..  1869 
Henry  Wilson,  Farmlngton,  N.  H...  1873 
William  A.  Wheeler,  Malone.  N.  Y...   1877 

Chester  A.   Arthur,  Fairfield.   Vt 1881 

Thos.  A.  Hendricks.  Muskingum  Co.,  O.  1886 

Levi  P.  Morton.  Shoreham.  Vt 1889 

Adlal  B.  Stevenson,  Christian  Co..  Ky.  1893 
Garret  A.  Hobart.  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  1897 
Theodore  Roosevelt  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y.  1901 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 

Unionville  Center,  O...  1906 

James  S.   Sherman,   Utica,  N.   Y 1909 

Thomas  R.  Marshall. 

No.  Manchester,   Ind...  1918 

Vicksburg  (Miss.),  Siege  and  Oaptnre 
of.— The  night  after  the  battle  of  the  Big 
Black,  May  17.  1863.  McPherson^s  and  Mc- 
demand's  corps  crossed  the  river  on  float- 
ing bridges  made  of  bales  of  cotton  covered 
with  plank.  Sherman,  who  carried  the  only 
pontoon  train  in  the  armv.  passed  over  at 
Bridgeport,  a  few  miles  above.  The  whole 
army  then  moved  upon  Vicksburg.  Sher- 
man, still  holding  the  right,  marched  toward 
the  Yazoo  River,  and  on  the  19th  rested 
his  right  on  the  Mississippi,  within  plain 
view  of  Porter's  gunboats.  Mcpherson  fol-  " 
lowed  Sherman  with  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps,  halting  where  the  latter  had  turned 
off.  McCIemand  came  up  by  the  Jackson 
road  and  deployed  to  the  left  The  taivest- 
ment  of  Vicksburg  was  thus  complete  by 
May  19,  1863.  At  this  time  Grant's  army 
was  over  30.000  strong.  The  Federal  force 
was  increased  to  nearly  70.000  during  the 
siege.  The  Confederate  garrison,  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Pcmberton.  consisted  of  about 
25,000  or  30.000  men  and  102  guns.  Vlcks- 
burg's  fortifications  were  bastloned  earth- 
works. The  place  was  provisioned  for  about 
two  months. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Grant  or- 
dered a  general  assault,  which  was  repulsed 
with  a  loss  to  the  Federals  of  942.  Three 
days  later  he  made  another  attack,  but  the 
assailants  succeeded  merely  In  planting  their 
flags  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  bastions. 
The  city  was  found  to  be  too  strong  to  be 
taken  by  assault.  The  Federal  loss  on  the 
22d  was  3,199.  During  the  skirmishing  on 
the  18th.  20th.  and  21st  of  May  the  Union 
army  lost  241  men.  Porter  assisted  ma- 
terially in  these  attacks  by  a  constant  flre 
from  his  gunboats  and  mortar  boats.    Pern- 
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berton  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
■lege.  By  the  end  of  May  his  meat  rations 
were  reduced  one-half,  and  not  long  there- 
after the  bacon  supply  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. There  were  no  signs  of  the  arrival 
of  reenforcements  and  6,000  men  lay  sick 
and  wounded  In  the  hospitals  and  private 
houses.  Some  of  his  men  had  been  In  the 
trenches  forty-seven  days  and  nights.  Be- 
sides, they  were  now  constantly  exposed  to 
bursting  shell  and  the  fire  of  sharpshooters. 
Thus  despairing  of  aid,  his  resources 
about  exhausted,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander resolved  to  capitulate.  July  3«  1863, 
Vicksburg  was  surrendered  to  Grant.  Oen. 
Grant  accorded  magnanimous  terms.  The 
entire  garrison  was  paroled  and  was  allowed 
to  depart  with  rations  to  last  ttiem  beyond 
the  Union  lines.  The  results  of  the  cam- 
paign were  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  In 
several  engagements,  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Important  post  of  Vicksburg  with  Its 
nrrison  and  munitions  of  war,  a  loss  to  the 
Confederates  of  over  80,000  prisoners  and 
several  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  dead  were  Generals  Tracy.  Tilgh- 
man.  and  Green.  Grant's  losses  in  the  cam- 
paign, from  the  first  skirmish  at  Port  Gib- 
son, May  1,  to  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg, 
were  1.511  killed,  7.396  wounded,  and  4S3 
missing-^  total  of  9,360. 

ViennA,  Anstria: 

International     Exposition     in,     dis- 
cussed; 4142,  4190. 

International  Patent  Congress  in, 
4215. 
yi]ler6^8  Plantation  (La.),  Battle  of.— 
After  the  battle  of  Lake  Borgne,  La.  (q.  v.), 
the  British  expedition  pushed  on  toward 
New  Orleans  by  way  of  the  Bayon  Blen- 
venue  and  Vlller^'s  Canal.  Dec.  23,  1814, 
within  an  hour  after  hearing  that  the  Brit- 
ish were  approaching,  Jackson  had  1,800  of 
his  troops  on  the  march  to  meet  them.  Half 
of  the  invading  army,  some  2,500  men,  had 
approachod  to  witlitn  nine  miles  of  New 
Orleans  without  serious  check.  The  schoon- 
er Carolina  dropped  down  the  river  to  a 
point  opposite  Vlller6's  and  opened  a  ter- 
rible fire  upon  the  Invading  army,  killing 
or  maiming  100  men  In  10  minutes.  The 
general  engagement  lasted  about  two  hours. 
Both  combatants  retired  from  the  field  In 
the  darkness.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  213.  while  that  of  the  British  was 
about  400  men. 

Virginia. — One  of  the  thirteen  original 
states;  nicknames,  "Old  Dominion,*' 
"Mother  of  States."  "Mother  of  Presidents"  ; 
motto.  "Sic  semper  tyrannls"  ("Be  it  ever 
thus  to  tyrants*').  Virginia  is  bounded  on 
the  northwest  and  north  by  West  Virginia 
(separated  by  the  Allegbany  Mountains), 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  (separated  by 
the  Potomac  River),  on  the  east  by  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee and  on  the  southwest  by  Kentucky. 
The  county  of  Accomac  lies  east  of  the 
Chesapeake.  The  area  of  the  state  Is  42.' 
627  square  miles.  Virginia  Is  traversed 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  from  north- 
east to  southwest.  It  Is  level  toward  the 
southeast.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  States 
in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 
The  State  also  produces  largely  wheat,  com, 
vegetables,  fruit,  timber,  coal.  Iron,  salt 
and  building  stone,  and  manufactures  flour, 
leather,  iron  and  tobacco. 

Virginia  was  the  first  settled  of  the  Brit- 


fadi  Ameriean  Colonies,  the  settlement  bav- 
ing  been  made  by  the  SSngllsh  at  James- 
town in  1607.  Virginia  became  a  royal 
colony  In  1624.  It  was  the  lamst  and 
most  influential  of-  the  colonies.  It  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  evento  leading  up 
to  the  Revolution.  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  its  territory  beyond  the 
Ohio  River  in  1784.  It  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution in  1788.  This  great  state  fur- 
nished four  of  the  first  five  Presidents  and 
altogether  five  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  It  seceded  from  the  Union 
April  17,  1861,  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  battle  grounds  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  state  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in 
1870. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  State  at  181,018,  comprlalne 
19,495,686  acres,  valued,  with  stork  and 
improvements,  at  $635,065,383.  The  aver- 
age value  of  land  was  $20.24,  against  $10.08 
In  1908.  The  value  of  domestic  animals, 
poultry,  etc.,  was  $74,891,538.  Including 
859,067  cattle,  valued  at  $21.124,071 ;  880.- 
424  horses.  $84,857,610:  60,022  mules. 
$7,595,516 :  767,685  swine,  $4.165.640 : 
804,878  sheep,  $8,800.026 ;  poultry,  $3,395.- 
962.  The  yield  and  value  of  the  field  crops 
for  1911  was:  Com,  1.980.000  acres,  47,- 
520,000  bushels.  $84,690,000:  wheat  750.- 
000  acres  9,000,000  bushels.  $8,640,000; 
oats.  194.000  acres.  8,880.000  bushels.  $2.- 
095,000 :  rye,  48.000  acres.  552.000  bushels. 
$491,000;  potatoes.  95.000  acres.  4.275.000 
bushels.  $4,104,000;  hay.  437.000  acres. 
280.000  tons.  $5,740,000;  tobacco.  160.000 
acres,  128.(>00,000  pounds,  $12,288,000. 
Virginia  now  ranks  next  to  Kentucky 
(which  is  first)  as  a  tobacco-growing  state. 
There  are  946  vessels  engand  in  fishing, 
employing  20,066  people.  The  value  of 
the  products,  largely  oysters,  is  $4,715,744. 
The  leading  minerals  are  coal  and  Iron. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establlsh- 
mehts  in  Virginia  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  5.508.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested was  $261,501,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  118,109  persons,  using  material 
valued  at  $155,320,000,  and  turning  out  fin- 
ished goods  worth  $264,039,000.  Salaries 
and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $56,118,000. 

In  1906  there  were  4.087  miles  of  steam 
railway  and  497  miles  of  electric  line.  The 
population  in  1910  was  2,061,612. 

Virginia  (see  also  Confederate  States; 
Bichmond) : 

Alexandria  County  retroeeded  to,  by 
proclamation,  2320. 

Application  of  loyal  persons  in,  to 
remove  within  Union  lines,   3360. 

Authority  of  United  States  reestab- 
lished in,  3535. 

Boundary  line  of,  referred  to,  125, 
142. 

Bonnty  lands  of,  referred  to,  80. 

Census  of.  incomplete,  654. 

Claims  of,  for  militia  services  in 
War  of  1812,  806. 

Elections  in,  troops  stationed  at  poll- 
ing places,  referred  to,  4367,  4372. 

Lands  ceded  to  Indians  by,  108. 

Loyal  persons  in,  application  of,  to 
remove  within  Union  lines,  3360. 

Mediation  of,  for  settlement  of  ques- 
tions threatening  Union,  discussed, 
8192. 
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Militia    services    in    War    of    1812, 

elaims  of ,  f  or,  806. 
Persons   in,   attempting   to   exercise 
official  powers  of  civil  nature,  or- 
der reffardinff,  3245. 
Batifioation  of  amendment  to  Fed- 
eral Constitution  hy,  referred  to, 
105,  106,  249. 
Beconstruction   of,  recommendations 
regarding,  3965. 
Bef erred  to,  4000. 
Time   for   submitting;   constitution 
to  voters,  proclaimed,  3967. 
Referred  to.  3983. 
War  between  tne  States,  course  re- 
garding, pursued  hy,  3224. 
Withdrawal    of,    from    Union,    dis- 
cussed, 3224. 
Virginia  Ckmpon  Oases.— A  series  of  eight 
cftoea  In  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  1884  denied  the  right  of  a  state 
to  iwiss  laws  Impairing  the  obllsation   of 
contracts.     An  act  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  1871  authorised  the  receipt  of  cou- 
pons of  the  state's  funded  debt  In  payment 
of  taxes  and  debts  due  the  state.     An  act  ^ 
of   1882  required  payment  of  tax  dues  in 
"gold,  silver.  United  States  Treasury  notes, 
national-bank  currency,  and  nothing  else." 
The  tax  collectors  thereupon  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  as 
authorised  by  the  law  of  1871.    The  court 
decided  the  law  of  1882   void,  and   Judg- 
ment was  found  for  the  plaintiff  taxpayers. 
Virginia  Plan.— At   the  opening  of  the 
Convention  of  1787  to  amend  the  Articles 
of    Confederation,    Bdmund    Bandolph,    of 
Virginia,  on  behalf  of  his  delegation,   set 
forth  the  defects  in  the  old  articles  and  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  fifteen  resolutions  drawn 
up  by  Madison.    This  was  the  first  plan  of 
revision   presented   to   the   convention   and 
is  sometimes  called   the  "Randolph   Plan" 
or  the  '^National  Plan.*'     It  provided  for 
representation    according  to   population   In 
two  branches  of  Congress— the  first  chosen 
by  the  people,  the  second  by  the  state  legis- 
latures; Congressional  control  of  taxation 
and  commerce;  Congressional  veto  of  state 
enactments;   an  Executive  chosen  by   Con- 
gress; a  limited  veto  by  the  Executive  and 
part  of  the  Judiciary  upon  acts  of  Congress. 
There  were  other  and  less  important  pro- 
visions.    The  Constitution   as  framed  and 
ratified  was  based  on  the  Virginia  plan,  but 
quite  a  number  of  Its  leading  features  were 
either  rejected  altogether  or  greatly  modi- 
fled. 

Virginia  Basolntionfl.— A  set  of  nine  reso- 
lutions drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  then 
a  member  of  the  Vli^nia  legislature,  passed 


by  that  body,  and  signed  by  the  governor 
Dec.  24.  1798.  The  reason  for  the  passage 
of   tliese  resolutions  and   similar  ones   oy 


Kentucky  about  the  same  time  was  to  give 
expression  to  the  feeling  that  had  oeen 
growing  since  1701  that  the  Federal  party 
was  endeavoring  to  obtain  greater  power 
than  that  conferred  upon  the  Government 


by  the  Constitution.     The  direct  cause  of 
tbef       -      "  -  -  -- 

^s  (q.      ,   _    

resolutions  deplored  the  broad  construction 


heir  adoption  was  the  passage  of  the  alien 


and  sedition  laws  (q.  v.)  by  Congress.  The 
resolutions  deplored  the  broad  construction 
given  to  the  Constitution,  as  tending  to- 
ward monarchical  government  They  de- 
clared the  Union  to  be  a  compact  between 


the  states  composing  it,  and  that  when  this 
compact  was  infringed,  each  state  might 
Interpose  to  protect  itself.  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  denounced  as  'jMilpable 
and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.*' (See  also  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws; 
Kentucky  Resolutions.) 
Vlrginiu8»  The.— Oct  81.  1873,  the  Vir- 
ffinku,  an  American  schooner  suspected  of 
carrying  men  and  arms  from  New  York  to 
the  Cuban  insurgents,  was  captured  by  the 
Spanish  gunboat  Tornado  on  the  high  seas 
near  Jamaica.  Capt.  Fry  and  thirty-five 
of  the  crew  and  four  Cuban  passengers 
were  executed.  The  affair  created  much  ill 
feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
The  latter  country  made  such  reparation 
as  lay  within  her  power  by  disclaiming  any 
intention   to   insult   the  united    States,   by 


f^% 


an  indemnity,  and  by  surrendering 

remaining  prisoners.      It   was   proved 

that  the  VirginifiS  was  not  entitled  to  sail 
under  our  flag.  She  foundered  at  sea  off 
Cape  Fear  EXec  10,  1878,  while  on  her  way 
to  New  York. 

Vlrglnius,  The,  seized  by  Spanish  ves- 
sel and  citizens  of  United  States 
on,  put  to  death,  discussed,  4189, 
4195,  4210. 
Claims  regarding,  settled,  4276. 
Condition    of    indemnity    fund,    re- 
ferred to,  5187,  5908. 
Correspondence  regarding,  transmit- 
ted, 4436. 
Distribution  of  indemnity  to  claim- 
ants, discussed,  4290,  5122. 
Orders  regarding,  5077,  6339. 
Viscaya,  The,  mentioned,  6317. 
Volunteen.— Persons  who  enter  the  mlli' 
tary    service    of   their   own   free   will    for 
temporary  duty,  as  distinguished  from  reg- 
ulars of  a  permanent  military  establishment. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1702  the  American  Con- 
gress recognised  the  existence  in  a  number 
of  states  of  volunteer  organizations  not  in- 
cluded in  the  mllltla  of  those  states.     The 
Government   has  since   from   time   to   time 
raised   volunteers   for   temporary   purposes. 
Such  troops  are  United  States  rather  than 
state  forces,  and  their  officers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed  by   the   President      A    provisional 
force  of  25,000  volunteers  was  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  war  with  England  in 
1812.      I)urlng    the    Mexican    War    73,500 
volunteers  were  enlisted.     During  the  Civil 
War  a  number  of  calls  were  made  for  vol- 
unteers,   aggregating   nearly    2,800,000  en- 
llstmenta.      In   the   war   with    Spain    over 
200,000    volunteers    were    enlisted.       (See 
also  Militia;  Army.) 

Votes  for  President^  Ctotint  of  .—The 
electoral  votes  of  the  states  are  received 
bv  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  two 
Houses  meet  in  joint  session  on  a  day  fixed 
by  law,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
opens  the  returns  and  hands  them  to  tellers, 
who  cotmt  the  votes  and  announce  the  re- 
sult. In  1876  two  sets  of  returns  were 
received  from  certain  states.  A  special  elec- 
toral commission  was  appointed  by  Congress 
to  decide  which  were  the  regular  returns. 
In  1887  Congress  passed  a  law  providing 
that  contests  over  electors  should  be  finally 
decided  under  state  laws  as  far  as  possible. 

Vote  of  Thanks.   (See  Thanks  of  Con- 
gress.) 
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Wabash  and  Erie  Oanal,  grant  of  land 

in  aid  of,  to  Indiana,  1725. 
Wabash  TtmIImib.    (See  Indian  Tribes.) 

Instructions     to     eonunissioners     in 
making  treaty  wivh,  6271. 

Troops  must  be  called  for^  to  sup- 
press, 53,  74. 

Treaty  with,  127. 
Wabash   Blver,    act   for   improvement 

of  navigation  on,  reasons  for  apply- 
ing pocket  veto  to,  1337. 
Wageworkeis  (see  also  Labor): 

Condition    of,    discussed    by    Presi- 
dent— 
Boosevelt,  6903. 

Compensation  for  when  killed  or  in- 
jured in  discharge  of  duty,  recom- 
mended, 7206,  7213. 
Wahpeton      Indians.       (See       Indian 

Tribes.) 
Wake  and  Other  Mands.— The  United 
states  Hag  was  hoisted  oyer  Wake  Isl- 
and in  January,  1890,  by  Commander  Tans- 
Blg,  of  the  Benninffton,  while  proceeding  to 
Guam.  It  Is  a  small  Island  In  the  direct 
route  from  Hawaii  to  Hongkong,  aboat 
2.000  miles  from  the  first  and  8,000  miles 
from  the  second. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  nnmber 
of  scattered  small  islands  in  the  Padflc 
Ocean,  some  hardly  more  than  rocks  or 
coral  reefs,  oTer  which  the  flag  has  been 
hoisted  from  time  to  time.  They  are  of 
little  present  value  and  mostly  uninhab- 
ited. The  largest  are  Christmas,  Gallego, 
Starbuck,  Penrhyn,  Phceniz,  PalmyriL  How- 
laud,  Baker.  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway, 
Morell,  and  Marcus  islands.  The  Midway 
Islands  are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  teleg- 
raphers In  charge  of  toe  relay  in  the  cable 
line  connecting  the  Philippines  with  the 
United  States,  In  all  about  forty  persons. 

The  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of 
California  and  the  Aleutian  chain,  extend- 
ing from  the  peninsular  of  Kamchatka  In 
Asiatic  Russia  to  the  promontory  in  North 
America  which  separates  Bering  Sea  from 
the  North  Pacific,  a  part  of  Alaska. 

Wakefleldf   Va.,  appropriation  for  ap- 
proaches to  monument  at,  to  mark 
hirthplace    of    Washington,    recom- 
mended, 4803. 
Walker  ve.  Jennlson.— A  slave  case  de- 
cided by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
in  1783.    It  placed  a  construction  upon  the 
State  constitution   whl«h  soon  afterwards 
put  an   end   to  slavery  in   the   State.     A 
negro  servant  had  been  whipped  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  master,  and  public  indig- 
nation was  aroused  by  the  offense.     The 
owner  of  the  slave  was  prosecuted.     The 


Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  Worcester,  found 
the  defendant  guilty  of  assault  and  imposed 
a  fine  upon  him.    The  holding  of  the  court 


waB  that  the  State  constitution  of  1870, 
in  declaring  all  men  free  and  equal,  had 
abolished  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  fact,  runaway  slaves  were 
advertised  for  in  the  Boston  newspapers 
after  the  decision  had  been  promulgated. 
Nevertheless,  the  Institution  of  slavery  very 
Boon  after  1783  came  to  an  end  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

WaUcer  Blrer  Besenration,  Nov.,  right 
of  way  tor.  railroad  through,  4736, 
4776,  4953,  5178. 


Walla    Walla    I^idlans.     (See    Indian 
Tribes.) 

WampunL  —  An  Indian  word  meaning 
**white'*  and  referring  to  strings  of  white 
beads  worn  for  ornament  and  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  The  beads  were 
made  of  clam  shells,  through  which  holes 
had  been  drilled,  and  were  strung  upon  a 
thread.  Tradition  says  the  Narragansets 
were  the  first  Indians  to  use  wampum. 
This  is  perhaps  true  as  regards  the  beads 
made  of  the  quahog  or  clam  shell*  of  the 
coasts  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
though  periwinkle  shells  were  also  used. 
Its  use  as  money  spread  from  the  coast 
Indians  inland.  It  was  also  used  by  the 
colonists  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  having  been  deemed  legal  tender 
from  1627  to  1661.  Beads  of  black  or  dark 
purple  were  rated  at  double  the  white 
wampum.  Wampum  was  known  to  the 
Dutch  settlers  under  the  name  of  "sewon" 
or  "seewand.**  Payments  were  made  by 
cutting  off  the  desired  number  of  beads. 
They  were  also  used  in  the  simple  arithmet- 
ical calculations  of  the  Indians. 

Wanderer,  The,  landing  of,  with  cargo 
of  slaves,  3065,  3086. 

War  (see  also  Algerine  War;  Indian 
Wars;  Mexican  War;  Bevolution; 
Bevolutionary  War;  Spanish- Am- 
erican War;  Tripolitan  War;  Civil 
War;  War  of  1812;  Wars,  Foreign) : 

Instant  redress,  conferring  of  author- 
ity upon  President  to  demand,  rec- 
ommended, 3100. 

International  agreement  to  regard 
private  property  at  sea  as  exempt 
from  capture  by  belligerents,  rec- 
ommended, 6338. 

One-half  of  every  century  consumed 
in,  791. 

Possibility  of,  with  Great  Britain, 
referred  to,  2277. 

Power  to  declare,  discussed,  3100. 

Preparation  for,  by  Great  Britain, 
2277. 

Preparation  for,  with — 

France,    recommended,    262,    268, 

270,  1411. 
Spain,  referred  to,  376. 

Threatened  by  Tunis,  388. 

War  Between  the  States.     (See  Civil 
War.) 

War  Olaims  (see  also  Fourth  of  Jidy 
Claims;  Southern  Claims  Commis- 
sions) : 

Discussed,  4205,  4303,  5755. 

Payment  of,  referred  to,  4148. 

War   College.     (See  War,  Department 
of.) 

War  Department.— An  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  federal  goyemment  established 
by  act  of  the  First  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  on  Aug.  7,  1789.  The  work 
then  taken  up  by  the  Department  was  be- 
gun by  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body 
on  June  15,  1775,  having  elected  George 
Washington  "to  command  all  the  conti- 
nental forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the 
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War  Department— cofiffMiMtf. 
defense  of  American  liberty/*  An  Adjntant- 
General,  Quartermaster-General,  and  Com- 
missary-General were  also  appointed,  and 
on  Dec.  26  of  the  following  year  Congress 
gave  General  Washington  power  to  appoint 
all  officers  below  the  grade  of  Brigadier- 
General  and  to  fill  vacancies  In  all  depart- 
ments of  the  American  Army. 

In  response  to  the  recommendation  of 
Washington,  Congress,  on  June  13,  1776. 
created  the  Board  of  War,  which  was  the 
germ  of  the  modern  War  Department.  The 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  was  created  in 
1781  and  was  filled  by  Henry  Knox  from 
17S4.  When  the  War  Department  was  for- 
mally established  In  1789  be  wns  made  the 
first  Secretary  under  the  Constitution. 

Adjulant-Oeneral. — The  office  of  Adju- 
tant-General  was  formally  created  by  an  act 
of  Congress  of  March  8,  1813.  there  baying 
been  no  regular  Adjutant-General  from  the 
disbanding  of  the  Army  in  1788  up  to  that 
time.  An  act  of  March  5.  1792,  created  the 
dual  office  of  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, but  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  De- 
partment this  office  was  changed  to  that  of 
Adjutant-General.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  28,  1904,  this  office  was 
united  with  the  Record  and  Pension  Office 
to  form  the  office  of  the  Military  Secre- 
tary. This  is  the  Department  of  records, 
orders  and  correspondence  of  the  army  and 
mllltia,  the  Military  Secretary  being  charged 
with  transmitting  all  orders  of  tne  Secre- 
tary of  War,  conducting  the  recruiting 
service,  etc. 

JnapectOT'Oeneral — The  Inspector-Gener- 
al's  office  was  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution by  an  act  of  March  3,  1818,  al- 
though in  1777  an  Inspector-General  of 
Cavalry,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Military 
Manufactures,  had  been  appointed.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Inspector-General  to  inspect 
all  military  commands,  stations,  schools, 
armories,  arsenals,  fortifications  and  public 
works  carried  on  by  the  War  Department. 

Judge- Advocate  General. — The  office  of 
Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  Army  was 
created  In  1775.  was  discontinued  In  1802, 
and  existed  again  from  1812  to  1821.  An 
act  of  March  2.  1849.  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Judge- Advocate  of  the 
Army,  but  in  1862  the  title  was  changed 
to  thnt  of  Judge- Advocate  General.  This 
office  was  made  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Justice,  created  June  20.  1864,  but 
by  the  act  of  July  6.  1884,  the  office  of 
Judge  Advocate-General  and  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Justice  were  united  under  the 
designation  of  Judge- Advocate  General's  De- 
partment, of  the  war  Department.  It  it 
the  duty  of  the  Judge-Advocate  General  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  all  courts-mar- 
tial, courts  of  Inquiry  and  military  com- 
missions, and  give  opinions  on  legal  ques- 
tions arising  under  laws  and  regulationg 
pertaining  to  the  War  Department. 

Quariermasler. --The  Quartermaster's  of- 
fice was  formally  organized  in  the  War 
Department  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March 
28.  1812.  although  provision  had  been  made 
for  a  Quartermaster-General  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  as  early  as  June  16,  1775. 
Tarlons  enactments  were  also  made  con- 
cerning the  office  up  to  1785,  when  it 
ceased  to  exist  until,  as  stated,  it  was 
finally  organized  in  1612.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  fur- 
nish the  army  with  military  supplies;  pro- 
Tide  transportation  for  troops;  construct 
military  roads  and  bridges;  maintain  na- 
tional cemeteries :  and  provide  supplies  for 
the  mllltia  of  the  various  states. 

Oommiesarv' General . — The  earliest  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  subsistence  of  the  army 
was  the  resolution  of  the  Coatlneatal  Con- 


gress of  June  16,  1775,  creating  the  olBee 
of  Commissary-General  of  Stores  and  Pro- 
visions This  office  was  succeeded  on  June 
10,  1777,  by  two  offices,  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Purchases  and  the  Commissary- 
General  of  issues,  which  acted  under  th.« 
direction  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on- 
til  Nov.  25,  1779.  when  they  were  nlac^ed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Board. 
The  clothing  of  .the  troops  was  prorlded 
for  by  the  ordinance  of  June  17,  1777. 
which  created  the  office  of  Clothier-Gen- 
eral, this  office  being  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  War  Board  on  April  10,  1782. 
An  act  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  Jnly 
10,  1781,  directed  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance  to  procure  all  supplies  by  eon- 
tract;  and  again  on  Marcn  8,  1792,  the 
Conrress  under  the  Constitution  placed  a 
similar  duty  upon  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  had  succeeded  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance  The  latter  act  was  re- 
pealed on  July  16,  1798.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  required  to  provide  sub- 
sist once  for  the  army.  An  act  of  March 
16,  1802,  provided  for  three  military  agents 
to  do  this  work,  but  this  system  vras 
abolished  by  an  act  of  March  28,  1812. 
which  created  the  office  of  Commissary- 
General  of  Purchases.  This  In  turn  was 
abolished  by  an  act  of  March  28.  1812. 
its  duties  transferred  to  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department. 

The  office  of  Commissary-General  as  It 
exists  to-day  was  first  established  by  an 
act  of  April  14,  1818,  the  head  of  tbls 
office  being  later  referred  to  as  Commis- 
sary-General of  Subsistence.  He  provides 
and  Issues  rations,  and  distributes  articles 
authorized  to  be  kept  for  sale  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  army. 

Suraeon-OeneraL — A  hospital  department 
for  tne  army  was  created  by  Congress 
on  July  27,  1775,  its  head  being  called 
Director-General  and  Chief  Physician.  By 
an  act  of  March  3,  1818,  the  office  of 
Physician  and  Surgeon-General  was  cre- 
ated and  on  April  14.  1818,  the  medical 
branch  of  the  war  Department  was  given 
a  permanent  head  with  the  title  of  Sur- 
geon-General. 

Paymasier-Generat, — The  office  of  Pay- 
master-General was  provided  by  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  of  June  16,  1775,  but  on 
March  23,  1787,  It  was  merged  with  thst  of 
Commissioner  of  Army  Accounts.  A  Pay- 
master of  the  Army  was  appointed  by  an  act 
of  May  8,  1792,  and  the  Pay  Department 
was  definitely  organized  In  the  War  De- 
partment under  an  act  of  April  24.  1816. 

Engineer  Corps.— The  Corps  of  Ehiglneers 
was  created  on  March  11,  1779,  disbanded 
in  November,  1783,  but  restored  by  the 
acts  of  May  9.  1794,  and  March  16,  1802. 
As  early  as  July  25,  1777,  however,  there 
had  been  a  ''geographer  and  surveyor  of 
roads"  appointed.  B7  an  act  of  March  3, 
1818,  the  appointment  of  topographical  en- 
gineers was  authorised,  and  In  August, 
1818,  a  Topographical  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished In  the  War  Department  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  Engineer.  On  July  5,  1888.  an  In- 
dependent corpa  of  topographical  engi- 
neers was  created,  but  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1868,  it  was  merged  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Besides  those  duties  germane 
to  its  military  nature,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers conducts  the  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. 

Ordnance  Department.-^To  consider  ways 
and  means  or  supplying  tbe  continental 
troops  with  arms  and  ammunition,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  May  27,  1775:  and  although 
a  Commissioner  of  Artillery  Stores  (later 
called    Commlsaioiier-Oeneral    of    Artillery 
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War  l>9p9ataii&atr-ConHmted. 
Stores)  was  appointed,  the  business  of  pro- 
Tldlns  arms  and  ammunition  was  conducted 
bj  a  aeoret  committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Board  of  War.  An  act 
of  April  2,  1794.  authorised  the  President 
to  appoint  an  officer  who,  under  the  War 
Department,  should  perform  ordnance  duty, 
and  on  May  14,  1812,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment was  formally  established  in  the 
War  I>epartment.  By  an  act  of  March  2, 
1820,  It  was  merged  with  the  artillery  but 
was  reorganised  as  an  Independent  bu- 
reau by  an  act  of  April  5,  1832. 

BiffmU  Corps.— The  Signal  Corps  was 
practically  created  June  21.  I860,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  addition  of  a  sig- 
nal officer  to  the  stair  of  the  army.  The 
Signal  Corps,  by  that  name,  was  organised 
by  an  act  of  March  8,  1863.  The  duties 
now  performed  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
were  added  to  those  of  the  Signal  Corps 
in  1870.  but  in  1890  that  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  charge  of  all 
means  of  military  communication. 

Ou9toma  and  IntfOar  Affair». — A  DItI- 
slon  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  was 
established  in  the  iVar  Department  In  De- 
cember, 1898.  for  conducting  the  business 
relating  to  the  dvil  gOTernment  of  Cuba, 
Puerto  Bico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  1900  the  designation  of^  this  division 
was  changed  by  Department  orders  to  that 
of  DlTlslon  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  by  an 
act  of  July  1,  1902,  it  was  definitely  estab- 
lished by  law  as  a  bureau  of  the  war  De- 
partment. 

General  Staff, — ^To  better  coordinate  the 
▼artous  offices  of  the  Department,  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  14,  1903. 
It  consists  of  a  Cblef  of  Staff,  who  took 
the  place  of  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Army:  two  general  officers  djtalled  by 
the  Prendent  from  the  regular  army  nQt 
below  the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  and 
forty-two  omcers  of  minor  grade  similarly 
detailed  by  the  President.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  General  Staff  Corps  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  national  defense,  and  for  the  mo- 
bilisation of  the  military  forces  in  time  of 
war;  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  War  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment; and  In  case  of  war  to  act  as 
a  board  of  strategy.  The  Chief  of  Staff, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  War  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  has  superrision  of  all  troops 
of  the  line,  the  Adjutant-Generars,  Inspec- 
tor-General's, Judge-Advocate  General's, 
Quartermaster'SL  Subsistence,  Medical,  Pay. 
and  Ordnance  Departments,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Slmal  Corps. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Secretary  is  aided  bv  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  as  well  as  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  offices,  bureaus,  divisions 
and  corps  named  above,  who  are  officers  of 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States. 
Two  bureaus  of  the  Department  not  now 
in  existence  are:  The  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Preedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands  (1865- 
1873),  which  aided  In  the  work  of  recon- 
struction, after  the  Civil  War;  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General 
(18631866),  which  had  to  do  with  the 
enrolling  and  calling  out  of  the  national 
forces  and  the  arrest  of  deserters  and  spies. 
(See  Army.) 

War  Oottege.—To  coordinate  and  direct 
the  instruction  in  the  various  service  schools 
and  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  investi- 
gation and  study  in  the  army  and  militia 
CoDfrress  established  the  War  College  at 
Washington,  and  placed  it  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Presidents  under  whom  they 
served: 


Waabington 


Heniy  Knox,  MasBachusetfca.. 

Timotlnr  Ptekerinc,  Mass 

James  McHeniy,  Maryland... 


Jefferaon.. 


Monroe. ... 

J.Q.Adam8' 
Jackson.... 


Van  Buren. 

Harrison.. 

Tylea-*.... 


Polk. . . 
Taylor. . 


Fillmore... 

Pierce 

Buchanan. 

■ 

linooln.... 
Johnson. . . 


Grant. 


Hayes.. 


Garfield. 
Arthur. . . . 
Cleveland.. 
B.  Harrison 

a 

Cleveland.. 
McIOnley.. 

RooaeveU..* 


Taft.... 
WUsoo! 


John  Marahall,  Viiginla 

Samuel  Dexter.  Massachusetta. . 
Roger  Griswola,  Connecticut. . . . 
Heniy  Dearborn,  Maasachuaetta. 
William  Euatia.  Maaaachuaetta. . 

John  Armatrong,  New  York 

Jamea  Monroe,  Virginia 

William  H.  Crawford,  Georgia. . 

iaaac  Shelby,  Kentucky 

Geo.  Graham  {ad.  in.),  Virginia. . 
John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  Carolina. . 

James  Barbour,  VirBiziia 

Peter  B.  Porter,  New  York 

John  H.  Eaton,  Tenneaaee 

Lewia  Caaa,  Michigan 

Benjamin  F.  Butler.  New  York. . 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  South  Carolina. 

John  Bell,*  Tenneaaee 

John  McLean,  Ohio 

John  C.  Spencer,  New  Yoric 

Jamea  M.  Porter,  Pennaylvania. . 
William  Wilkina,  Pennsylvania. . 
William  L.  Mwsy,  New  York. . . 
Geoxge  W.  Crawford,  Georgia. . . 

Edward  Bates,  Miaaouri 

CSiarlea  M.  Conrad,  Louisiana. . . 

Jefferaon  Davia,  Miaaiaaippi 

John  B.  Floyd,  Yinpnia 

Joseph  Holt,  Kentucky 

Simon  Cameron,  Pennnrlvania. . 
Edwfai  M.  Stanton,  Ohio 


U.  8.  Grant  (.ad.  in.),  Illinois. . . . 
Lor.  Thomas  (ad.  in.),  Illinois. . . 
John  M.  SohofieldTNew  Yoric. . . 

John  A.  Rawlins.  Illinoia. 

William  T.  Sherman.  Ohio 

William  W.  Belknap.  Iowa 

Alphonao  Taft,  Ohio 

Jamea  Don.  Cameron,  JPenn 

George  W.  McCrary,  Iowa 

Alexander  Ramsey,  Minnesota. . 
Robert  T.  Linoohi.  Illinoia 


William  C.   Endicott, 

Redfiekl  Proctor,  Yetmont.' 

Stephen  B.'Elkina,  Weat  Vizginia. 
Daniel  S.  Lament.  New  York. . . 

Ruaaell  A.  Alger,  Michigan. 

Elihu  Root,  New  York 


William  H.  Taft,  Ohio 

Luke  E.  Wright,  Tenneaaee 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson.  Tenneesee. 
Hennr  L.  Stimaon.  New  Yoric. . . . 
lindfey  M.  Garriaon,  N.  Jeisey. 
Newton  D.  Baker.  Ohio 


17g9 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1800 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1825 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1837 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1865 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1868 
1869 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1904 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1916 


*  John  Bell  abo  continued  by  President  Tyler  in 
1841  until  appointment  of  succesaor. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1915. 
the  estimates  and  appropriations  for  1916. 
and  the  estimates  for  1917  are  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page : 

For  more  detailed  information  of  the 
scope  and  activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment consult  the  index  references  to  the 
Presidents*  Messages  and  Encyclopedic  ar- 
ticles under  the  following  headings: 

Arms  and  Ammuni-  Fortifications. 

tion.  Indian  Wars. 

Army.  Military  Academy. 

Arsenals.  Military  Department 

Artillery.  Military  Educatloi. 

Civil  War.  Wars,  Foreign. 
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War  Department— Co»«im«ed. 
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General  Okqect 

Expenditvea 

for  the  fiscal 

year  ended 

June  af).  1915 

^imatfli 
forthefiecal 

June  30. 1916 

J^£  1016 

fcrthefiacal 

Sahrw.  ecmtmnni  expeDMe.  etc  (ineludmg  Office 
ofPttblioBaMsvuulQnNxiMk) 

udharbon): 
Military  and  iwtknui  parks 

1397,151.91 

587,560.14 
378,960.81 
828.012.21 
965,170.07 
4.193.065.66 
1.181.816.23 

1,080,68&00 

518.860.00 
436.490.00 
812,070.00 
667,260.00 
5,022,829.00 

l,9263Ba.OO 

407.060.00 
314.490.00 
312.070.00 
379.76OJ0O 
4.931.009  JO 
1.978.471  JO 

13»30&00 
665,149X)0 

Buildina  and  gromdeln  and  around  Waahington. . 

511,400.00 
314,049.60 

453260.00 

National  Home  for  Diaabled  Volunteer  SoldieiB. .. . 
MiimllanemM  rdirf  anta.  f tfl    , 

5386.000.00 

9.518,227.02 

8.773,197.00 

10343,458.70 

8340353.00 

SuDDort  of  the  Army 

08.076,645.78 

996,035.84 

5.007.814.98 

6.300.355J9 

481.096.19 

882.237  J7 

08.829,511.99 
1,742,837.87 
5.440.000.00 
6.193.641.32 
965.600.00 
1,106,262.43 

06J19.196.87 

1.060.813.37 

5.440.000.00 

6360316.90 

553,60000 

570,924.99 

144,831.483.47 

uffiSrAfflSfFST 

1,432,775.77 

MiSSr.  .TT:..::;;.:::: 

6300300.00 

PortifOatim 

23306.12L80 

Anwmh. 

1342.350.00 

MMitmr  pntt  and  mwrnllft-mw 

6^498.40 

111.744.185.96 
45,092,7ei).02 

114.277.358.61 
53387.223.20 

110313.761.13 
33.968.811.64 

178.146331.44 

BiTcn  and  harbon 

46344.468.47 

Grand  totd 

166,365,172.99 

176.437,773.81 

164347.081.47 

232331343JI 

Militarv  Polioy  of  Am«Kco.-^Secretary 
of  War  Garrison  stated  the  poUcy  of  the 
Wilson  administration  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
paredness for  defence  in  the  following  lan- 
guage in  his  report  to  the  President  in  1915  : 

**It  Is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to 
observe  that  there  Is  a  realising  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  sen- 
sible policy.  It  was  Inevitable  that  this 
should  be  the  result  of  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  in  a  self-governing  nation  the 
prime  necessity  for  proper  action  is  to  secure 
the  concentrated  attention  of  the  people; 
when  they  are  all  thinking  about  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  they  reach  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  conclusion.  This  subject  la 
now  receiving  such  concentrated  attention, 
and  a  wise  result  will  be  reached  when  facts 
are  realized  and  reason  is  applied.  The  only 
firm  foundation  is  one  which  rests  upon  fact, 
and  the  only  wise  guide  to  conduct  Is  one 
which  proceeds  from  reason. 

"The  necessity  of  a  nation  having  force 
commensurate  with  its  responsibility  is 
demonstrated  bv  every  correct  process  of 
reasoning  founded  upon  fact.  This  is  so 
whether  the  subject  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  philosophy  of  government  or  of 
history.  The  use  of  force  Is  the  inherent 
essence  of  government  The  very  term  it- 
self is  explicit — government — ^the  right  or 
power  to  compel  obedience  to  law.  Where 
there  is  no  force  to  compel  such  obedience — 
that  is,  to  govern — there,  is  anarchy.  In- 
dividuals give  up  the  right  of  unregulated 
action  when  they  form  themselves  into  or 
become  subject  to  a  government  The  prog- 
ress and  advancement  of  that  which  Is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "civilisation"  have 
been  made  possible  solely  because  of  govern- 
ment Unless  the  individual  is  secure  in  his 
person  and  his  property,  he  has  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  devote  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mental,  moral  or  spiritual 
side  of  his  nature.  That  security  is  assured 
to  him  by  government  and  government  can 
only  meet  its  responsibility  of  assurance  by 
the  possession  of  sufficient  force  to  secure 
and  preserve  it     In  our  own  earlier  days 


the  continued  progress  of  the  arts  of  peace 
was  constantly  Interrupted  by  the  necessity 
of  banding  together  to  prevent  destruction 
by  aggression  from  without  Later,  and 
even  after  many  of  our  largest  civil  com- 
munities were  established,  the  individual 
citizen  had  to  be  prepared  to  protect  him- 
self, his  family  and  ois  properly,  against 
the  depredations  of  criminals.  untU  the  com- 
munity organized  and  prepared  a  police  force 
sufficient  to  assure  the  citizen  of  protection. 

"The  identical  necessity  exists  as  to  the 
nation.  Unless  the  citizens  thereof  are  as- 
sured that  they  can  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  behind  a  barrier  of  force  which  will 
protect  them  from  aggression  and  secure 
them  in  their  rights,  they  are  not  free  to 
cultivate  such  arts.  Alike  in  the  case  of 
the  individual,  the  internal  municipality  and 
the  nation,  there  must  be  a  realisation  of 
the  responsibility  and  a  willingness  and 
preparation  to  measure  up  to  and  meet  It 
This  is  equally  true  In  respect  to  the  three- 
fold aspects  of  men  and  nations — physical, 
mental  and  spiritual.  Strength  of  mind,  of 
body  and  of  spirit  are  prerequisites  for  prog- 
ress along  right  lines.  The  essential  basis 
of  civilization  is  maintained  by  the  triumph 
of  what  is  right  over  what  is  wrong,  and  its 
progress  can  only  be  continued  and  assured 
BO  long  as  those  who  sustain  the  right  are 
stronger  than  those  who  assert  the  wrong. 
Weakness  inevitably  results  in  overthrow,  as 
the  abundant  instances  of  history  demon- 
strate, both  with  respect  to  individuals, 
cities  and  nations.  The  eye  that  is  not 
diverted  will  see  this,  and  the  mind  that  is 
free  from  prejudice  will  grasp  and  realise  it 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  ob- 
structions to  clear  vision  and  prejudice  to 
clear  thinking. 

"There  are  some  who  do  not  feel  free  to 
base  their  conduct  upon  a  consideration  of 
facts  or  conclusions  of  reason,  because  of 
their  interpretation  of  Divine  Injunction. 
They  do  not  believe  In  resistance  to  physical 
force;  and  those  whose  consciences  are  bo 
convinced  surrender  life  and  all  that  they 
cherish    and   love   at   the   behest   of  the 
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War  i}ej^9atxxieiD.i— Continued. 
RggreasoT.  This  attitude  concerns  the  In- 
dividual, and  him  alone.  Since  it  does  not 
assume  to  be  based  upon  fact  or  reason,  it 
cannot  be  dealt  with  on  that  basis.  It  can- 
not be  made  the  general  rule  of  conduct 
ander  our  form  of  goyernment  without  de- 
partinsT  from  the  basis  upon  which  our  goy- 
emment  is  founded.  Our  government  is 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  its  being  to  use  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizen.  Before  leaving  this,  one  is 
Impelled  to  query  upon  what  proper  con- 
sideration there  is  based  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  right  or  necessity  or  desirability 
of  asing  mental  force  to  repel  error,  moral 
force  to  repel  evil,  and  physical  force  to 
repel  wrong.  It  would  seem,  if  reason  were 
applied,  that  in  each  instance  the  situation 
Is  Identical ;  and  that  if  we  should  properly 
prepare  our  minds  to  be  strong  so  that  we 
can  reject  error,  and  our  moral  characters 
to  be  strong  so  that  we  can  reject  evil,  we 
should  likewise  make  our  physical  force 
strong  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the 
right  as  against  those  who  would  physically 
impose  the  wrong  upon  us. 

'*There  are  others  among  us  who  are  too 
intelligent  and  clear-sighted  not  to  Bee  the 
facts  and  to  realize  their  significance,  but 
who  counsel  inaction  because  they  mistrust 
themselves  and  the  nation.  Those  to  whom 
I  now  refer  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance;  they  do  not  rest  upon  the 
prediction  that  an  evil  which  has  existed 
since  the  world  began  has  ceased  to  exist 
and  been  abolished  and  should  not  there- 
fore be  considered  as  one  to  be  prepared 
against;  they  even  point  out  our  poten- 
tiality of  force,  but  they  counsel  against 
any  preparation  thereof.*' 

War  Department: 

Act  making  appropriations  for  sup- 
port of  Army,  etc.,  vetoed,  4476. 

Appointments  and  removals  in,  re- 
ferred to,  1965,  2004. 

Appropriations  for,  927,  1334. 
Becommended,  1444,  4680,  4681. 
Special  session  messages  regarding 
failure  to  make,  2927, 4404, 4472. 
Transfer  of  balances  of,  2929. 
Transfer   of,    to   Medical   Depart- 
ment, 1254,  1773. 

Army  service  corps  recommended, 
8065. 

Augmentation  of  business  in,  484. 

Building  for,  recommended,  2281, 
2704,  4062.  (See  also  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building.) 

Clerks  in,  increase  in  number  of,  re- 
quested, 250. 

Consolidation  of  department  in.  8065. 

Expenditures  and  estimates  oi,  dis- 
cussed by  President- 
Arthur,  4638,  4832. 
Buchanan,  3106. 
Cleveland,  4933,  5099,  5373,  5877, 

5967. 
Fillmore,  2668. 
Grant,  3993,  4147. 
Hayes,  4397,  4523,  4569. 
Jefferson,  327,  335. 
Johnson,  3773,  3882. 
Monroe,  602. 
Tyler,  2054,  2121. 


Freedmen's  Borean  transferred  to, 

4147. 
Increase  in  clerical  force  in  offices 
of  Adjutant-General  and  Surgeon- 
General,  recommended,  4675. 
Officers  in,  employment  of,  without 
express    provision    of    law,  2004, 
2168. 
Becord  and  Pension  Division  of^ 
Bill  to  establish,  vetoed,  1991. 
Discussed,  5631. 
Becords  of  association  founded  for 
purpose  of  aiding  soldiers  of  CivU 
War  offered,  and  recommendations 
regarding,  4798. 
Referred  to,  766,  808,  926. 
Subordinate  appointments  in,  recom- 
mended, 484. 
Transfer  of  Pension  Bureau  to,  from 
Interior    Department,    recommend- 
ed, 4060. 
Transfer  of  Weather  Bureau  from, 
to   Agricultural   Department,   rec- 
ommended, 5486. 
War  of  1812.— This  war  grew  out  of  the 
British  orders  in  council  made  to  destroy 
the  commerce  of  France  and  of  nations  trad- 
ing with  France,  the  arbitrary  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search.     These  orders  in  council 
and  the   Berlin  and   Milan  decrees  of  Na- 
poleon subjected  to  capture  vessels  trading 
with  England  and  France. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  European 
nations  did  not  admit  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion. Great  Britain  held  that  **once  an  Eng- 
lishman always  an  Englishman."  and  main- 
tained the  rights  of  search  and  Impressment. 
Many  of  our  vessels  were  stopped  on  the 
high  seas  and  searched ;  seamen  claimed  to 
be  British  subjects  were  taken  from  them 
and  forced  to  serve  in  the  British  navy  or 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  serve.  Several 
of  our  men-of-war  were  fired  upon  and  com- 
pelled to  give  up  seamen  in  their  crews. 
The  arrogance  of  Great  Britain  was  further 
shown  by  her  interference  with  our  com- 
merce under  her  paper  blockades.  She  in- 
terfered with  rights  which  our  government 
claimed  for  our  vessels  as  neutral  ships. 
(See  Embargo  Act.)  The  Henry  affair  (see 
Henry  Documents)  also  increased  the  bitter 
feeling  of  our  people.  For  several  years 
previous  to  the  war,  England's  action  had 
been  intolerable. 

Congress  passed  acts  known  as  the  Em- 
bargo Act,  the  Nonintercourse  Act,  and 
the  Nonimportation  Act  In  an  effort  to  check 
British  aggressions  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  Federalists  were  op- 
posed to  war;  the  Republicans  favored  ft. 
Madison,  the  Republican  President,  was  per- 
sonally not  disposed  to  warlike  measures, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  he  * 'could  not  be 
kicked  into  a  war."  Finally,  however,  the 
pressure  from  public  and  party  became  too 
strong  for  him.  The  Congress  which  as- 
sembled in  December.  1811,  was  heartily 
disposed  to  resort  to  arms.  It  passed  acts 
to  increase  the  army,  and  appropriated 
large  sums  for  the  army  and  navy.  Finally, 
on  June  18,  1812,  the  President  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain.  The  war  at 
first  was  waged  along  the  Canadian  frontier. 
The  Americans  suflCered  some  serious  re- 
verses the  first  year  in  the  Northwest.  De- 
troit was  surrendered  by  Hull,  and  Fort 
Dearborn,  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  present 
site  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  was  captured  by 
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W«  of  1812-Oantinued. 
the  British.  Detroit  was  recovered  by 
Perry's  splendid  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in 
1813.  Tne  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  some 
notable  victories  were  won  by  the  Americans 
as  the  war  progressed. 

The  Navy  especially  distlngnished  Itself 
in  a  remarkable  series  of  engagements  with 
the  enemy's  ships.  In  1814  the  British  at- 
tacked and  captured  Washington  City  and 
burned  the  public  buildings.  The  most 
famous  victsry  won  by  the  Americans  in 
the  war  was  that  of  Gen.  Jackson  over  the 
British  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  M. 
Pakenham.  Jan.  8,  1816,  at  New  Orleans. 
This  battle  was  fought  fifteen  days  after 
peace  had  been  declared,  but  before  the  news 
had  reached  New  Orleans.  Dec  24.  1814, 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (q.  v.),  peace  was 
restored.  By  this  treaty  several  questions 
pending  between  the  two  countries  were  set- 
tled, but  the  three  principal  ones,  out  of 
which  the  war  grew,  were  not  mentioned. 
The  total  number  of  enlistments  in  the 
regular  service  was  38,187,  and  In  the 
mflltla  471.000.  The  toUl  cost  of  the  War 
of  1812  was  $107,169,003.  The  cost  of  the 
Revolutions  ry_  War  was  f  136»198,703 ;  of 
the  Mexican  war,  $66,000,000. 

War  of  1812: 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  retreat  of  British 

from,  532. 
American  blood  wantonly  spilled  by 

Great  Britain,  485. 
Armistice  proposed  by  Great  Britain, 

declined,  502. 
Bainbridge,   William,  commander  of 

the  Constitution,  507. 
Baltimore  retreat  of  British  from,  533. 
Blakely  Johnston,  British  ship  cap- 
tured  by  vessel  in   command   of, 

534. 
British    attacks    on    Oraney   Island, 

Fort  Meigs,  Sacketts  Harbor,  and 

Sandusky,  repulsed,  524. 
British  Government  in  state  of  war, 

while    United    States    remains    in 

state  of  peace,  489. 
Brown,    Jacob,    victories    of,    over 

British  forces,  533. 
Canada,  York,  reduced  by  American 

forces,  referred  to,  524. 
Capitol  destroyed  by  British  forces, 

531. 
Capture  of  British  ship  by  vessel  in 

command    of    Lewis     Warrington, 

534.  * 

Chauncey,    Isaac,   naval ,  talents   of, 

commented  on,  520. 
Cochrane,  Alex,  order  of,  to  destroy 

American    coast    towns    and   dis- 
tricts, referred  to,  530,  536. 
Coffee,   John,    Indians    defeated    by 

Tennessee  militia  under  command 

of,  521. 
Conduct    of    Great    Britain    toward 
United  States,  discussed,  484. 

British   cruiser  violates  Ainerican 
flag,  485. 


Pretended  blockades  without  preA- 
enoe  of  adequate  force,  dia- 
cussed,  486. 

Connecticut,  refusal  of  governor  of, 
to  furnish  militia,  discussed,  501. 
6268. 

Constitution-Ouerritre  naval  engage- 
ment, discussed,  502. 

Constitution-Java  naval  engagement, 
discussed,  507. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  commander  of  the 
United  States,  506. 

Deserters,  pardon  granted.  (See  Par- 
dons.) 

Destruction  of  American  coast  towns 
by  order  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  536. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  surrender  of,  to  Brit- 
ish, 499. 
Eecovery  of,  referred  to,  524. 

Discussed,  484,  499,  505,  506,  507, 
509,  511,  519,  525,  526,  527,  528, 
530,  532,  537. 

Effort  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
command  of  the  Lakes,  discussed, 
501. 

Engagement  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Macedonian  and  capture 
of  the  latter  by  Captain  Decatur, 
506. 

Existence  of,  proclaimed,  497. 

Forts  Erie,  George,  and  Maiden,  re- 
duction of,  by  American  forces,  re- 
ferred to,  524. 

Frolic-Wasp  naval  engagement,  dis- 
cussed, 506. 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.,  victories  of, 
over  British  forces,  533. 

Ouerri^e-Constitution  naval  engage- 
ment, discussed,  502. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  military 
talents  of,  commented  on,  520. 

Hornet,  British  ship  destroyed  by 
the,  513. 

Hull.  Isaac,  commander  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 502. 

Hull,  William,  surrenders  town  and 
fort  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  499. 

Increase  in  army  and  militia,  recom- 
mended by  President  Madison, 
534,  538. 

Indians  employed  by  Great  Britain 
in,  500,  520. 

Instructions  to  American  vessels  not 
to  interfere  with  neutral  vessels, 
529. 

Intention  of  British  commander  to 
lay  waste  American  towns,  proc- 
lamations regarding,  520. 

Invasion  of  capital  by  British,  re- 
ferred to  in  .proclamation,  530. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  victory  of  volnn- 
teers  under,  over  Indians,  521,533. 

Java-Constitution  naval  engagement, 
discussed,  507. 

Johnson,  Bichard  M.,  military  tal- 
ents of,  commented  on,  520. 
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War  of  1812-cr<mMiiifeiX. 

Jonefl,  Jacob,  commander  of  the 
Wasp,  506. 

Lawrence,  James,  commander  of  the 
Hornet,  513. 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  British  ships 
captured  on  Lake  Ghamplain  by 
American  squadron  under,.  534. 

Kackinaw,  Mich.,  attempted  reduc- 
tion of,  by  American  forces,  dis- 
cussed, 534. 

Massachusetts,  refusal  of  governor  of, 
to  furnish  militia,  discussed,  501. 

Kediation  of  Bussia  in,  511. 

Accepted  by  United  States,  511. 
Declined  by  Great  Britain,  519,  532. 

Kichigan  Territory,  recovery  of, 
from  British,  referred  to,  and  rec- 
ommendation of  assistance  to  the 
destitute,  520,  527. 

Niagara  Falls — 
American   attack  near,  unsuccess- 
ful, 501. 
American     victory    on     Canadian 
side  of,  533. 

Order  of  Admiral  Cochrane  to  de- 
stroy American  coast  towns,  530, 
536. 

Pacific  advances  made  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, discussed,  502,  506. 

Pardons  granted  deserters.  (See  Par- 
dons.) 

Peace  (see  also  Mediation): 
Mediation  of  Bussia  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  but  declined 
by  Great  Britain.  511,  519. 
Negotiations     for,     proposed     by 
Great   Britain   should   not   stay 
preparations  for  war,  526. 
Beferred  to,  536. 
Terms  of,  proposed  by  President 

Madison  declined,  502. 
Treaty    of,    transmitted    and    dis- 
cussed, 536,  537. 
Proclamation  of  President  Mad- 
ison reffarding,  545. 

Pensioners  of.  (See  Pensions,  dis- 
cussed.) 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  victory  of  naval 
forces  under,  on  Lake  Erie,  519. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.^  defeat  of  British 
at,  533. 

Preparation  for,  recommended,  479, 
483. 

Pretended  blockade  without  ade- 
quate force,  referred  to,  486. 

Proclaimed  by  President  Madison, 
497. 

Proclamations  of  President  Madi- 
son regarding,  457,  465,  476,  497, 
517,  528,  543,  557,  571. 

Public  buildings  destroyed  by  British 
forces,  530,  531. 

Beduction  attempted  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  by  American  forces,  dis- 
enssed,  534. 


Besolutions  of — 
Pennsylvania  legislature — 
Pledging  support  to  Government. 
(See  Pennsylvania.) 

Betreat  of  British  from  Baltimore, 
533. 

Bodgersf,  John,  frigates  under  com- 
mand of,  referred  to,  502. 

Scott,  Winfield,  victories  of,  over 
British  forces,  533. 

Threatened  by  Great  Britain,  re- 
ferred to,  479,  489. 

Threatening  aspect  of — 
Congress  convened  on  account  of. 

412. 
Discussed   by   President   Madison, 
484. 

Treaty  of  peace  transmitted  and  dis- 
cussed, 537. 
Proclamation  of  President  Madison 
regarding,  545. 

Troops  in,  number  and  kind  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3013. 

Unfriendly  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
discussed,  460. 

United  States,  engagement  of  the, 
with  the  Macedtmian,  506. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Stephen,  attack  of 
forces  under,  near  Niagara,  dis- 
cussed, 501. 

Vessels,  American,  instructed  not  to 
interfere  with  neutral  vessels,  529. 

Victories  of  American  arms.  (See 
Discussed,  ante.) 

Waged  by  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  extravagant  views,  532. 

Warrington,  Lewis,  British  ship  cap- 
tured by  vessel  in  command  of, 
534. 

Wasp-Frolic  naval  engagement,  dis- 
cussed, 506. 

York,  Canada,  reduction  of,  by  Amer- 
ican forces,  referred  to,  524. 

War  of  EebellloiL    (See  Civil  War.) 

War  of  Bebelllon,  Official  Records  of: 
Compilation    of,    appropriation    for, 

recommended,  4304. 
Publication  of,  plan  for,  recommend- 
ed, 4451. 

War,  Secretary  of.— An  act  of  the  Con- 
tlnental  Congress  of  Feb.  7,  1781,  created 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Board  of  War.  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln was  the  first  secretary,  seryins  from 
1781  to  1785,  when  he  was  succeeoed  by 
Henry  Knox.  Under  Knox  the  present  War 
Department  was  established.  (See  also 
War  Department  of.) 

War,  Secretary  of: 

Adjutant-General  of  Army  designat- 
ed to  act  as,  interim,  3819,  3861. 

Clerks  of,  taking  advantage  of  in- 
solvent-debtors act,  dismissed,  107. 

Correspondence  of,  referred  to,  2427. 

Beport  of,  transmitted  and  referred 
to,  291,  333,  335,  455,  622,  909,  954, 
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War,  Secretary  of— Continued, 

981,  995,  1018,  1036,  1089,  1097, 
1128,  1113,  1444,  2055,  6345.  (See 
also  War  Department.) 
Buspension  and  removal  of  Secretary- 
Stan  ton.  (See  Stanton,  Edwin  M.) 
War  Steamers: 

Construction  of,  recommended,  2990, 

3055. 
Introduction     of,     into     navies     of 
world,  referred  to,  2262. 

Ward  Claim,  referred  to,  4436,  4801. 
Ware  VB.  HyltoiL— a  Supreme  Court  case 
denying  the  right  of  any  State  or  citizen 
to  repudiate  debts  contracted  with  Briilsh 
subjects  before  the  Reyohitionary  War.  In 
1796  Ware,  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  ad- 
ministrator of  William  Jones,  surviving 
partner  of  Farrell  &  Jones,  brouf^ht  suit 
against  Hvlton,  of  Virginia,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  a  debt.  Hvlton  refused  payment  on 
the  ground  that  the  Virginia  legislature  of 
1777  had  passed  an  act  to  sequester  British 
property  and  enable  debtors  of  British  sub- 


jects to  pay  such  debts  to  the  State  loan 
office.  The  act  was  signed  by  Governor 
Jefferson.  Hylton  claimed  to  have  com- 
plied with  this  stotute.  The  United  States 
circuit  court  for  Virginia  rendered  a  de- 
cree in  favor  of  the  defendant.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  however,  reversed 
this  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  legis- 
lature had  not  the  power  to  extinguish 
the  debt,  when  payment  of  such  debts  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
The  justices  rendered  separate  opinions  to 
this  effect.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  aroused  In  Vir- 
ginia ond  other  States  over  efforts  to  collect 
British  debts  contracted  In  colonial  times. 
Warehouse  Act. — ^Tbe  central  purpose  of 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  which  he- 
came  a  law  August  11,  is  to  establish  a  form 
of  warehouse  receipt  for  cotton,  grain,  wool, 
tobacco  and  flaxseed,  which  will  make  these 
receipts  easily  and  widely  negotiable  as  de- 
livery orders  or  as  collateral  for  loans  and 
therefore  of  deflnite  assistance  in  financing 
crops.  This  purpose  the  act  aims  to  attain 
by  licensing  and  bonding  warehouses  under 
conditions  which  will  insure  the  integrity 
of  their  receipts  and  make  these  receipts 
reliable  evidence  of  the  condition,  quality, 
quantity  and  ownership  of  the  products 
named  which  may,  be  stored  with  them. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  given 
general  authority  to  investigate  the  storage, 
warehousing,  classification,  weighing  and 
certifying  of  cotton,  wool,  grains,  tobacco 
and  flaxseed,  and  to  ^rlassify  warehouses  for 
which  licenses  are  applied  for  or  issued. 

He  may  issue  to  warehousemen  licenses 
for  the  conduct  of  warehouses  in  which  such 
products  may  be  stored  for  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  and  also  of  warehouses  lo- 
cated in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
products  may  be  stored.  Persons  who  are 
not  warehousemen  may  also  be  licensed, 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  licensed 
warehousemen,  to  accept  such  products  for 
storage  in  warehouses  owned,  operated  or 
leased  by  any  State.  Licenses  may  be 
issued  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  year 
and  are  renewable  upon  a  showing  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  fee 
not  exceeding  $2  may  be  charged  for  each 
license  or  renewal,  and.  in  addition,  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  each  examination  or  inspec- 
tion of  a  warehouse  made  upon  application 
of  the  warehouseman.     It  is  not,  howeyer, 


compulsory  that  any  warehouseman  be 
licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Every  applicant  for  a  license  as  a  ware- 
houseman must  agree  to  comply  with  the 
act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  It  He  must  give  a  bond,  with  other 
than  personal  suretv,  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  his  obligations  as  a  warehouseman 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  in  which  the 
warehouse  is  conducted,  under  bis  contracts 
with  his  depositors  and  under  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act.  The  right  is  given 
to  any  person  injured  through  its  breach  to 
sue  in  nis  own  name  on  the  bond  for  any 
damages  sustained  by  him.  When  such  bond 
has  been  given  the  warehouse  may  be  desig- 
nated as  bonded  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  inspect  warehouses  licensed,  or  for 
which  licenses  are  applied;  to  determine 
whether  they  are  suitable  for  the  proper 
storage  of  agricultural  products;  to  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  licensed  warehousemen 
with  respect  to  their  care  of,  and  responsi- 
bility for.  agricultural  products;  and  to 
examine  agricultural  products  stored  in 
licensed  warehouses.  Deposits  of  agrlcnl- 
tural  products  in  such  warehouses  are  made 
subject  to  the  act  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  it 

Licensed  warehousemen  are  not  permitted 
to  discriminate  between  persons  desiring  to 
store  agricultural  products  in  their  ware- 
houses. All  agricultural  products,  except 
fungible  products  (such  as  grain  and  the 
like),  of  the  same  kind  and  grade,  for  which 
separate  receipts  are  issued,  must  be  kept 
that  they  may  be  separately  identified  and 
redelivered  to  the  depositor.  Warehousemen 
may  mix  grain  and  other  fungible  products, 
ordinarily  mixed  In  storage,  when  they  are 
of  the  same  kind  and  grade  and  are  de- 
livered from  the  same  mass,  but  may  not 
mix  such  products  when  they  are  of  different 
grades. 

Original  receipts  must  be  issued  for  all 
agricultural  products  stored  in  licensed 
warehouses,  but  only  when  such  products 
are  actually  stored  at  the  time  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  receipts.  Additional  or  further 
receipts  for  the  same  products  may  only  be 
issued  in  place  of  lost  or  destroyed  receipts, 
and  then  only  under  specified  conditions. 

The  act  enumerates  certain  facts  which 
must  be  stated  in  all  receipts  issued  by 
licensed  warehousemen.  They  must  show 
(a)  the  location  of  the  warehouse,  (b)  the 
date  of  issuance,  (c)  the  consecutive  num- 
ber, (d)  whether  the  products  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  bearer,  to  a  specified  person, 
or  to  a  specified  person  or  his  order,  (e)  the 
rate  of  storage  charges,  (f )  a  description  of 
the  product  stored,  including  the  quantity 
or  weight,  (g)  the  grade  or  other  class, 
according  to  the  ofilcial  standards  of  the 
United  States  for  such  products,  unless  there 
be  no  such  standard,  in  which  event  it  mast 
be  stated  according  to  some  recognized 
standard  or  according  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, (h)  that  they  are  issued  subject  to 
the  United  States  warehouse  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regrulations  under  it,  (1)  owner- 
ship. If  any,  of  the  products  by  toe  ware- 
houseman, (j)  anv  lien  claimed  by  the  ware 
houseman  for  aavance  made  or  liabilities 
incurred,  (k)  any  other  fact  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  (1)  the  signa- 
ture of  the  warehouseman,  which  may  he 
made  by  his  authorized  agent.  Unless  other- 
wise required  by  the  law  of  the  State  Ia 
which  tne  warehouse  is  located,  the  grade 
may  be  omitted  at  the  request  of  depositor, 
except  in  case  of  fungible  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, if  the  receipts  clearly  show  that  they 
are  not  negotiable. 
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Warehonsing     System     discussed     by 
President — 
Jackson,  1015. 
Polk,  2405. 
Tyler,  2053,  2119. 
Warrior,  The,  illegal  detention  of,  2051. 
Wars,  Foreign: 
Aeheen  with  Netherlands,  neutrality 
preserved    by    United    States    in, 
4192. 
Austria  with  Hungary,  sympathy  of 
American  Government  with  latter, 
2550,  2579. 
Brazil  with  Buenos  Ayres — 
"  Peace  concluded,  977. 
Questions   between  United   States 
and  Brazil  growing  out  of,  929, 
951. 
Brazil  with  Paraguay — 

Good  offices  of  United  States  ten- 
dered, 3776,  3883. 
Beferred  to,  4078. 
Canada,  civil  war  in,  neutrality  of 
United  States  in,  1702,  1748. 
Proclaimed,  1698,  1699. 
Central  America,  republics  in,  at  war 

with  each  other,  977. 
Chile  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  4522, 

4563,  4628,  4717. 
Claims  of  United  States  arising  out 
of,  4913,  5083,  5369,  5544. 
Conditions  of  peace  presented  by 
Chile,  discussed,  4662,  4717,  4760. 
Efforts  of  United  States  to  bring 
about    peace,     discussed,     4522, 
4563,  4582,  4662,  4717. 
Negotiations     for    restoration    of 

peace,  referred  to,  4676. 
Terminated,  4822. 
Treatjr  of  peace  discussed,  4760. 
China  with  Japan — 

Action  taken  by  United  States  re- 
garding, 5957,  6059. 
Agents  of  United  States  requested 
to   protect   subjects   of   contest- 
ants, 5957,  6059. 
Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  John,  238. 
Jefferson,  314,  349,  357. 
France  with  China,  4823. 
France  with  Germany — 

Correspondence  regarding,  referred 

to,  4068,  4434. 
IMplomatic  relations  resumed,  4098. 
Neutrality    of    United    States  in, 
4050. 
Proclaimed,  4040,  4043,  4045. 
Suspension    of    hostilities    recom- 
mended    by     President     Grant, 
4055. 
France  with  Spain — 

Attempted  recruiting,  2864. 
Privateers,  commissions  not  grant- 
ed to,  779. 
Beferred  to,  821. 


Great  Britain  and  France  with  China, 

neutrality    preserved    by    United 

States  in,  3037,  3089,  3174. 
Great  Britain  with  France,  neutrality 

of  United  States  proclaimed,  148. 
Great  Britain  with  Russia — 

Attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  draw 
recruits  from  United  States,  dis- 
cussed, 2864. 

Neutrality  maintained  by  United 
States  during,  2864. 

Japan,  civil  war  in,  neutrality  of 
United  States  in,  3888. 

Proclaimed,  3712. 
Mexico,  civil  war  in — 

Arrest  of  officer  and  men  of  United 
States  Navy  in,  during,  8314. 

Congress  asked  to  permit  land  and 
naval  forces  to  enter,  during,  to 
maintain  dignity  of  United 
States,  8316. 

Citizens  of  United  States  insulted 
in,  during,  8315. 

Neutrality  preserved  by  United 
States  in,  3444,  3581. 

Proclamation   revoking   order   for- 
bidding export  of  arms  to,  8309. 
Mexico  with  Texas — 

Armistice  referred  to,  2172. 

Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  referred  to, 
2330. 

Correspondence  between  President 
Jackson  and  Santa  Anna  regard- 
ing, 1493. 

Defeat  of  Mexican  arms,  1487. 

Desire  of  Texas  to  become  part  of 
United  States,  1456,  1487. 

Discussed  by  President  Tyler,  2113, 
2164,  2193. 

Hostilities  should  cease,  2113,  2164, 
2194. 

Independence  of  Texas — 

Acknowledgment    of,    by    Santa 

Anna  referred  to,  2330. 
Becognition  of,  by  United  States 
discussed,  1484,  1500,  2113. 

Interference  of  citizens  of  United 
States  in,  complained  of  by  Mex- 
ico, 2050. 

Neutrality  of  United  States  in, 
1370. 

Physical  force,  disparity  of,  on  side 
of  Mexico,  1487. 

Beferred  to,  2329. 

Besult  of,  of  importance  to  United 
States,  1456,  1487,  2113. 

Strong  prepossession  felt  by  United 
States  for  Texas,  1456,  1487, 
2113. 

Threats  of  Mexico  to  renew  hostil- 
ities, discussed,  2193,  2206. 
Neutrality  preserved  by  the  United 

States  during  war  of  Great  Britain 

with  Bussia,  2864. 
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Wari^  Tcamiga— Continued. 
BusBia  with  Turkey — 
Diflcumed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  973. 
flayes,  4418. 
Keutraiitv    preserved    by    United 

States  in,  4418. 
Threatening  aspect  of,   diseossed, 

762. 
Treaty  of  peace,  referred  to,  1008. 
Salvador  with  Quatemala,  5543. 
Sehleswig-Holstein,      neutrality      of 
United  States  in,  discussed,  2548. 
Spain  with  Cuba  (see  also  Spanish- 
American  War) — 
Armistice     proposed     by     United 

States,  discussed,  6285. 
Autonomous  government  promised 
by  Spain,  discussed,  6152,  6261, 
6284,  6308. 
Gaptain-Oeneral  Blanco  directed  to 

suspend  hostilities,  6292. 
Claims   of   United   States   against 
Spain  resulting  from,  4051,  4099, 
4448,  5871,  6180. 
Concentration  policy   of   Captain- 
General      Weyler,      discussed, 
6256,  6283,  6284,  6308. 
Revoked,  6285. 
Forcible  intervention  in,  by  United 
States,  discussed,  6261. 
Recommended,  6289. 
Friendly  of&ces  of  United  States, 
tender  of,  refused,  referred  to, 
6255,  6282. 
Joint   resolution    of   Congress    de- 
claring freedom  of  Cuba,  au- 
thorizing    intervention,     etc., 
6297. 
Discussed,  6311. 

Regarded  by  Spain  as  '' equiva- 
lent to  an  evident  declaration 
of  war,  "6312. 
Neutrality  proclamations  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  6023,  6126. 
Policy  of  United  States  regarding, 
discussed  by  President — 
Cleveland,  6068,  6148. 

Referred  to  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  6291. 
Grant,    3985,    4018,    4051,    4101, 
4143,  4245,  4290. 
Referred  to  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  6259,  6286,  6291. 
Hayes,  4438,  4448. 
McKinley,  6248,  6281,  6307. 
Questions  with  Spain,  growing  out 
of,  4115,  4195,  4196,  4245,  4520. 
Recognition     of     belligerency     of 
Cuba  by  United  States  deemed 
unwise  by  President — 
Cleveland,  6068,  6151. 
Grant,  3985,  4018,  4292. 
McKinley,  6258. 
Recognition    of    independence    of 
Cuba  by  United  States  opposed 


and  precedents  cited  by   Presi- 
dent McKinley,  6286. 

Referred  to,  4004,  4024. 

Surrender   of  insurgents,   referred 
to,  4437. 

Termination  of,  announced,  4448. 
Spain   with    South    American    prov- 


Discussed  by  President — 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  922,  950. 
Jackson,  1318, 1369,  I486. 
Monroe,  582,  612,  627,  639,  646, 
657,  674,  685,  762,  828,  829. 
Independence   of  South   American 
provinces — 
Achieved   before  recognized   by 

United  States,  829. 
Asserted,.  612. 
Emperor  of  Russia  intervenes  for 

recognition  of,  892. 
Not  recognized  until  danger  of 
subjugation  had  passed,  1486. 
Referred  to,  706,  761. 
Should  be  recognized  by  United 
States,  685. 
Negotiations  opened  for  establish- 
ment of  peace,  1369. 
Neutrality    preserved    by    United 
States  in,  582,  627,  639,  685,  762. 
Referred  to,  892,  969. 
Successful  management  of  war  by 
South  American  provinces,  646, 
674. 
Spain  with  South  American  Repnb- 
Ucs— 
Armistice  referred  to,  4144. 
Good  offices  of  United  States  ten- 
dered, 3776,  3884. 
Accepted,  3987,  4052. 
Vessels  being  built  in  New  York 
for  Spain  forbidden  to  depart, 
3987. 
Turkey  with  Greece;  hope  for  success 
of   Greece    manifested   by   United 
States,  762,  786,  828,  875,  950. 
Wan  of  the  TJliited  States.— The  princi- 
pal  wars  In  which  the  United   States  has 
boon   engaged   are   the  Revolutionary  war, 
war    with    the    Barbary    States    (Algeria, 
Tunis    and    Tripoli),     the    War    of    1812, 
the  Mexican  war,  the  Civil  War.  the  Span- 
ish-American   war.    and    the    Indian    wars. 
The   most   important  conflicts  with   Indian 
tribes    are    described    under    Indian    Wars. 
The  near  approach  to  war  with  Prance  at 
the    close   of    the    Eighteenth    Century    Is 
chronicled  In  the  article  entitled  X.  Y.  Z 
Mission,   and  some  of  the   minor  domestic 
insurrections   are   treated   under   the  head- 
Ingn:     Aroostook     War.     Bear    Flag    War, 
Whisky    Insurrection,    Buckshot    War,   etc. 
The  duration  of  the  several  wars  and  the 
troops  engaged  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
the  opposite  page. 

Wars  of  United  States.  (See  Algerine 
War;  Indian  Wars;  Mexican  War; 
Bevolutionary  War;  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War;  Tripolitan  War;  Civil 
War;  War  of  1812.) 
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Waaco  IndiaDA.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Waaliingtoxit  George. — 1789-1797. 

(FISST  TERM,   1789-1793). 
First    Administration — Federal. 
Vice-President — John  Adams. 
Becretary  of  State — 

Thomas    Jefferson,    from    Ifarch    21, 
1790. 
Becretary  of  the  Treasury — 

Alexander    Hamilton,    from    Sept.    11, 
1789. 
Becretary  of  War— 

Henry  Knox,  from  Sept.  12,  1789. 
Attomey-Oenerai — 

Edmund     Randolph,     from.    Sept.     26, 
1789. 
Postmaster-Oeneral — 

Samuel  Osgood,  from   Sept.   26,   1789. 
Timothy    Pickering,    from     Aug.     12, 
1791. 

The  first  session  of  the  First  Conjrress 
under  the  Constitution  met  in  New  York, 
April  6,  1789.  Speaker  of  the  House,  F. 
A.  Muhlenberg;  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  electoral  vote  was  Immediately 
counted  and  George  Washington  was  found 
to  be  the  unanimous  choice  for  President. 
He  took  the  oath  of  office  April  30,  and 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  was  begun. 
The  first  tariff  bill  was  passed  July  4. 
By  the  end  of  September  the  departments 
of  State,  War  and  Navy,  Treasury,  Post- 
Offlce  and  Attorney-General  had  been  or- 
ganized and  the  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lished. 

After  submitting  twelve  constitutional 
amendments  to  the  states  (ten  of  which 
were  ratified,  taking  effect  Dec.  15,  1791), 
Congress  adjourned,  and  President  Wash- 
ington paid  a  visit  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  states. 

The  second  session  of  the  First  Congress 
met  in  New  York,  Jan.  4,  1790,  and  Wash- 
ington delivered  his  First  Annual  Address 
(page  57).  At  this  session  Secretary  Ham- 
ilton's scheme  for  funding  the  National 
Debt  '      ' 

domestic  debt  ($40,000,000)  ;  (3)  assume 
and  pay  the  unpaid  war  debt  ($21,500,000) 
of  the  states.  This  session  also  passed 
acts  authorizing  the  census,  the  patent  of- 
fice and  the  acquisition  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
original   states   had   ratified   the   Constitu- 


Debt  was  adopted,  providing  (1)  fund  and 

ftay    the    foreign    debt    of    the    Confedera* 
Ion   ($12,000,000):   (2)   fund  and  pay  the 


tlon,  and  after  amending  the  tariff  law  by 
Increasing  duties,  the  second  session  aci- 
journed  Aug.  12,  1790. 


The  third  session  of  the  First  Congress, 
which  met  In  Philadelphia,  Dec.  6,  1790, 
passed  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  adjourned  March 
8,  1791.  This  Congress  In  two  years  estab- 
lished the  government  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  provided  the  means  to  maintain  it. 

England  further  recognized  the  young 
republic  by  sending  a  minister  to  the 
capital. 

The  Second  Congress  opened  at  Phila- 
delphia Oct.  24,  1791,  with  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, of  Connecticut,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Mint  was  established  and  an  appor- 
tionment act  was  passed.  (See  Appor- 
tionment.) At  the  second  session  the  Pres- 
ident's salary  was  fixed  at  $25,000,  and 
the  electoral  vote  was  counted,  showing 
Washington  to  have  received  132  (all)  ana 
John  Adams  77  and  George  Clinton  50  as 
secQpd  choice. 


(SECOKD  TBBM,  1793-1797). 
Second  Administration — Federal 
Vice-President — John  Adams. 
Becretary  of  Btate — 

Thomas  Jefferson  (continued). 

Edmund  Randolph,  from  Jan.  2,  1794. 

Timothy  Pickering,  from  Dec  1(),  1795- 
Beoretary  of  the  Treasury-^ 

Alexander  Hamilton  (continued). 

Oliver  Wolcott,  from  Feb.  2,  1795. 
Becretary  ofWaf^— 

Henry  Knox  (continued). 

Timothy  Pickering,  from  Jan.  2,  1795. 

James  McHenry,   from  Jan,  27,  1796. 
A  ttomey-Oeneral— 

Edmund  Randolph  (continued). 

William  Bradford,  from  Jan.  8,  1794. 

Charles  Lee,  from  Dec.  10,  1795. 
Postmaster-Oeneral — 

Timothy  Pickering  ( continued) . 

Joseph  Habersham,  from  Feb.  25, 1795. 
It  was  by  perfectly  natural  and  logical 
steps  that  Washington  passed  from  the 
military  leadership  of  the  people  in  their 
struggle  for  Independence,  tnrough  the 
Presldencv  of  the  National  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  where  months  of  the  year 
1787  were  spent  In  framing  a  Constitution, 
to  the  position  of  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  Speaking  of  Washington's 
eminent  fitness  for  the  oflice,  Bancroft,  In 
his  **History  of  the  Constitution,"  says: 
"But  for  him  the  country  could  not  have 
achieved  its  independence;  but  for  him  It 
could  not  have  formed  its  Union ;  and  now 
but  for  liim  it  could  not  set  the  Govern- 
ment in  successful  motion."  The  election 
should  have  been  held  in  November,  17S8: 
but  it  did  not  take  place  until  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  1789.  The  Consti- 
tution required  that  to  become  operative  it 
should  be  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen 
states.  It  was  not  until  June  21,  1788, 
that  New  Hampshire,  the  requisite  ninth 
state,  gave  Its  approval ;  Vermont  followed 
on  the  26th  of  June,  and  iN*ew  York  on 
July  26.  It  was  Sept.  13,  1788.  before 
(jongress  passed  the  resolution  declaring 
the  Constitution  ratified,  and  ordered  the 
appointment  of  the  electors.  The  interval 
between  this  date  and  that  set  for  the 
election  allowed  no  time  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  election.  The 
electors  were  appointed  by  the  legislatures 
of  all  states  except  that  of  New  York, 
where  a  bitter  struggle  over  the  Constitu- 
tion between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
prevented  the  necessary  compliance  with 
the  order,  and  those  of  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island,  whose  legislatures  had 
not  yet  ratified  the  Constitution.  There  was 
no  nomination  or  preparation  of  platform, 
yet  when  on  April  6,  1789.  the  votes  of 
the  electors  were  counted  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  houses,  it  was  found  that  Wash- 
ington had  received  every  vote  of  the  ten 
states  that  had  participated  in  the  election, 
and  that  John  Adams  had  received  34.  The 
third  highest  vote  was  that  of  John  Jay, 
who  received  nine. 

Party  AMUaiion.— At  no  time  did  Wash- 
ington make  an  avowal  of  party.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  office  with  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  Constitution,  a 
determination  to  adhere  to  its  every  pro- 
vision, and  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  unity  of  the  nation,  BefoPB 
his  election  he  said  In  a  letter:  "I  have 
ever  been  a  friend  to  adequate  powers  in 
Congress,  without  which  we  shall  never 
establish  a  national  character.  .  .  .  We  are 
either  a  united  people  under  one  head  and 
for  federal  purposes,  or  we  are  thirteen 
Independent  sovereignties,  eternally  coun- 
teracting each  other."  When  he  was  con- 
sulted about  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President 
be  expressed   no  preference   save  tbat  he 
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boped  it  would  be  **a  true  Federalist.*' 
Kven  at  the  end  of  his  elirht  years  as 
President,  after  the  installation  of  the  ma- 
ctLlnery  of  the  Governoient,  the  formulation 
of  the  policies  of  the  country,  and  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  practical  duties  of  the 
administration  had  erected  the  party  of 
which  be  was  the  head,  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Federalists,  and  that  of  his  op- 

Eonents,  known  for  a  time  as  Anti-Federal- 
Its— even  then  in  his  memorable  Farewell 
Address  (see  page  205)  he  denounced  party 
affiliation  and  cautioned  his  countrymen 
against  its,  to  him,  baneful  effects.  While 
he,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  party,  he,  nevertheless,  says : 
"The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction 
over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in 
different  ages  and  countries  has  perpe- 
trated the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  it- 
self a  frightful  despotism."  .  .  .  *'It  opens 
the  door  to  foreign  Influence  and  corrup- 
tion, which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
Government  Itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  psi^Ion." 

The  war  between  England  and  France 
had  made  itself  felt  in  America  through 
Texatious  Interference  by  both  belligerents 
with  the  commerce  of  the  United  states. 
The  French  Government  directed  the  seiz- 
ure of  all  vessels  carrying  supplies  to  an 
enemy's  port  and  Great  Britain  ordered 
her  war  ships  to  stop  all  vessels  laden 
with  French  supplies  and  to  turn  them  into 
British  ports.  War  sentiment  ran  high 
in  America  and  Washington  was  severely 
criticised  for  his  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity. These  aggressions  on  the  seas  were 
the  beginnings  of  a  series  of  provocations 
which  finally  led  to  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812.  During  the  summer 
of  1793  the  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol 
was  laid.  Hamilton  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jefferson  began  to  assume  the 
name  of  Republicans  in  opposition. 

The  Third  Congress  opened  In  Philadel- 
phia Dec  2,  1793,  with  F.  A.  Muhlenberg 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.     Thomas  Jeffer- 
son resigned  from  the  State  Department  ow- 
ing  to    his   opposition   to  the   administra- 
tion, and  dissensions  among  the  Federalists 
themselves   resulted    in   that   party's   over- 
throw.    The  Eleventh   Amendment  to  the 
Constitntion,  securing  states  against  suits 
In  the  United  States  Courts,  was  declared 
in  force  Jan.  8,   1798.     Six  ships  of  war 
were    authorized — three    of    44    guns    and 
three  of  38  guns.     Of  these  the  OonsiUU' 
iion    (44    guns).    United  States    (44   guns), 
and  the  Constellation  (38  guns)  were  com- 
pleted.   In  retaliation  for  the  English  navi- 
gation acts  an  embargo   was  laid  on  all 
shipping  for  sixty  days,   and  an  act  was 
passed   forbidding  any  American  vessel  to 
supply   slaves    to   any   other   nation.      On 
account    of    the    popular    sympathy    with 
France  In  her  war   with  England   it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  pass  a  neutrality  law 
In  order  to  avoid  war  with  England,  and 
John  Jay  was  sent  as  envoy  with  a  treaty. 
Indians   In  the  Ohio  territory,  which  had 
been  giving  considerable  trouble,   were  de- 
feated by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.     Stringent 
naturalization    laws    were    passed    at    this 
time.     Hamilton  resigned  his  portfolio  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  Januarv.  1795. 
The  Third    Congress  adjourned    March   3, 
and    the    following    summer    Washington 
called  the  Senate  in  extra  session  and  the 
Jay  Treaty   with  England  was  ratified  in 
spite  of  popular  remonstrances  against  it. 
Treaties   were  also  signed  with  the  Oliio 
Indians,  with  Spain  and  Algiers. 


The  Fourth  Congress  met  In  Philadelphia 
Dec.  7,  1795,  with  Jonathan  Dayton  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Jay  Treaty 
was  proclaimed  March  1,  1796,  and  the 
House  demanded  the  papers  In  relation 
thereto,  and  Washington  refused  About 
this  time  Jefferson  wrote  the  famous  Maz- 
zei  letter  (9.  «.),  which  later  severed  the 
friendly  letter  between  himself  and  Wash- 
ington. The  closing  days  of  this  session 
were  enlivened  by  Fisher  Ames'  speech 
in  the  House  on  the  Jay  Treaty. 

Political  Complexion  of  Congress. — In  the 
First  Congress,  the  Seuate  was  composed 
of  twenty-six  members,  all  of  whom  were 
Federalists;  the  House,  of  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, was  composed  of  fifty-three  Federal- 
ists and  twelve  Democrats.  In  the  Sec- 
ond Congress,  the  Senate  was  composed 
of  seventeen  Federalists  and  thirteen 
Democrats;  and  the  House,  of  sixty-nine 
members,  was  made  up  of  fifty-five  Feder- 
alists and  fourteen  Democrats.  lu  the 
second  term  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion, the  Third  Congress  was  composed  of 
a  Senate  of  thirty-one  members,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  Federalists  and  thirteen 
Democrats;  the  House,  of  105  members,  was 
made  up  of  fifty-one  Federalists  and  fifty- 
four  Democrats.  The  Fourth  Congress 
consisted  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, of  whom  nineteen  were  Federalists 
and  thirteen  Democrats;  and  a  House  of 
105  members,  composed  of  forty-six  Fed- 
eralists and  fifty-nine  Democrats. 

At  the  third  presidential  election  the 
Federals  voted  for  John  Adams  and  Thom- 
as PInckney  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively,  while  the  Republicans 
voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr.  When  the  votes  were  counted  one 
of  the  great  faults  in  the  method  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice-President 
became  apparent.  Of  the  188  votes  cast 
for  President,  Adams  received  71,  and  Jef- 
ferson, 68,  and,  under  the  Constitution, 
Jefferson,  though  a  candidate  for  President 
on  the  opposition  ticket  became  Vice-Pres- 
ident. This  resulted  in  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Constitution. — The  failure  of  the  confed- 
eration to  secure  for  his  country  that 
unity  of  government  which  he  most  de- 
sired, caused  Washington  great  anxiety; 
and  Shays's  rebellion  added  greatly  to  his 
disquiet.  He  said  in  a  letter  to  Madison, 
in  November,  1786:  **It  was  but  the  other 
day  tuat  we  were  shedding  our  blood  to 
obtain  the  constitutions  under  which  we 
now  live — constitutions  of  our  own  choice 
and  making — and  now  we  are  unsheathing 
the  sword  to  overturn  them."  He  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  head  the  dele- 
gation from  Virginia  to  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and  there  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  con- 
vention that  passed  the  Constitution,  on 
Sept.  17,  1787.  He  immediately  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  Congress  by  letter, 
in  which  he  said :  "In  all  our  deliberations 
on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in  our 
view  that  which  appears  to  us  tne  greatest 
interest  of  every  true  American — the  con- 
solidation of  our  Union — in  which  is  In- 
volved our  prosperity,  fellcitv,  safety,  and, 
perhaps,  our  national  existence.**  His  firm 
adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  his  Influ- 
ence in  Interpreting  It  tvere  remarked  by 
his  contemporaries.  In  his  appointments 
to  the  several  offices  he  acted  as  he  him- 
self said:  "With  the  best  intentions  and 
fullest  determination  to  nominate  to  office 
those  persons  only  who,  upon  every  consid- 
eration, were  the  most  deserving,  and  who 
would  probably  execute  their  several  func- 
tions to  the  interest  and  credit  of  the 
American  Union.  If  such  characters  could 
be  found  by  my  exploring  every  avenue 
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of  iDformatloD  respectiDg  their  merit  and 
pretensions  that  It  was  in  my  power  to 
oDtaln.'*  His  regard  for  the  Constitution 
seems  to  be  epitomized  in  his  statement  in 
his  Farewell  Address  (page  209)  :  **The 
basis  of  our  political  system  Is  the  rlgut 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  goyernment.  But  the  Con- 
stitution   which    at    any    time    exists    till 


changed   by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people  is 
on  all/ 


sacredly  obligatory 


/"inancM.— When  Washington  took  ofBce 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  He  appointed  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  A  loan  of  8,000.00u  florins 
(about  SI, 200.000)  was  negotiated  from 
Holland  in  1790  (see  page  73),  after  which 
came  Hamilton's  plan  for  providing  reve- 
nues. The  first  step  toward  the  revenue 
was  taken  in  the  tariff  bill  of  Julv  4,  1789, 
the  preamble  of  which  reads :  ''Whereas,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufacturers,  that  duties  be 
laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  im- 
ported. Be  it  enacted,'*  etc.  Hamilton's 
plans  for  financing  the  nation  and  of  re- 
storing public  creait  involved  the  funding 
system,  of  which  Hamilton  was  the  origi- 
nator In  America,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  the  united  States,  the  subscrip- 
tions of  which  were  made  in  a  single  day 
(see  page  96).  Three  other  loans  from 
Holland  were  made  and  are  referred  to  by 
Washington  with  much  satisfaction  in  his 
Fourth  Annual  Address  (f«ee  page  120). 
The  establishment  of  public  credit  was 
very  dear  to  Washington.  In  his  Second 
Annual  Address  (page  75)  he  expresses  sat- 
isfaction at  the  sumclency  of  tne  revenue 
Krovisions  and  adds  the  hope  **that  it  will 
e  the  favorite  policy  with  you,  not  merely 
to  secure  a  pavment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt  funded,  but  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
the  growing  resources  of  the  country  will 
permit  to  exonerate  it  of  the  principal  it- 
self." In  his  Fifth  Annual  Address  (page 
134)  he  says:  **No  pecuniary  consideration 
is  more  urgent  than  the  regular  redemption 
and  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  On  none 
can  delay  be  more  injurious  or  an  economy 
of  time  more  valuable.*'  In  his  Sixth  An- 
nual Address  (page  159)  he  again  refers 
to  this  subject :  **indeed.  whatsoever  is  un- 
finished in  our  svstem  of  public  credit  can- 
not be  benefited  by  procrastinailon :  and 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable  we  ought  to 
place  that  credit  on  grounus  whlCii  cannot 
be  dlsttirbed,  nod  to  prevent  ihnt  pro- 
gressive necumulnilon  of  debt  which  must 
ultlmatelv  endanger  all  governments."  His 
last  offlcial  word  on  this  subject  Is  given 
in  hiK  Seventh  Annual  Address  (page  177)  : 
"Congress  have  demonstrated  their  sense  to 
be.  nnd  It  were  siipernnous  to  repent  mine, 
that  whai}'oe>or  will  tend  to  accelerate  the 
honorable  extiriMinn  of  our  pjibllc  debt 
accords  us  huhIj  'AJth  the  true  Interest  of 
our  country  as  with  the  general  sense  of 
our  constituents." 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  repeatedly 
called  to  the  necessity  of  producing  uni- 
formity In  the  coins,  weights,  and  measures 
of  the  country,  to  overcome  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  several  standards  In  use. 
By  the  power  vested  in  him.  Washington 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  copper  cent  to 
one  pennyweight  and  sixteen  grains,  and 
that  of  the  half-cent  proportionately. 

Public  Debt.— The  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  dnrinff  the  years  of  Wash- 
ington's administration  stood  as  follows: 
Jan.    1,   1791,   176,468,476.62;   1792,   |77r 


227.924.66;  1793.  $80,352,634.04:  1794, 
178,427,404.77;  1795,  $80,747,587.89;  1796, 
$83.76-2, 172.07;    1797,    $82,064,479.33. 

Tariff.— The  tariff  act  of  July  4,  1789, 
Imposed  duties  varying  from  five  per  cent, 
to  ten  per  cent,  upon  iron,  steel,  wool, 
carpets,  and  glass;  and  duties  of  from 
five  to  twenty  cents  per  gallon  on  certnin 
liquors.  An  act,  passed  on  Aug.  10.  1790, 
**maKing  further  provision  for  tne  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States^"  In- 
creased the  duties  upon  some  of  the  duti- 
able imports ;  and  both  increased  and  added 
to  the  duties  imposed  on  liquors.  The 
first  case  of  indirect  taxation  in  the  coun- 
try, other  than  duties  on  imports,  was  the 
act  of  March  3,  1791,  "repealing  after  the 
last  day  of  June  next  the  duties  heretofore 
laid  upon  distilled  spirits  imported  from 
abroad,  and  laying  others  in  their  stead; 
and  also  upon  spLrits  distilled  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  appropriating  the 
same."  The  duty  varied  from  nine  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  according  to 
strength :  with  a  yearly  duty  of  sixty 
cents  per  gallon  of  capacity  on  all  si  ills 
employed.  Duties  on  nearly  all  duti- 
able goods  were  slight  1/  increased  by 
the  act  of  May  2,  1792,  *Tor  raising  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  money  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  and  for  other  purposes  therein 
mentioned."  The  act  of  June  5,  1794, 
**laylng  certain  duties  upon  snuff  and  re- 
fined sugar;  also  upon  carriages;  and  re- 
tail dealers  of  wines,  etc.,  were  required  to 
Say  five  dollars  a  year  for  license."  The 
uty  on  snuff  made  in  the  country  was  laid 
at  eight  cents  a  pound ;  and  refined  sugar, 
two  cents  a  pound.  The  act  of  June  7. 
1794,  laid  additional  duties  on  goods  Im- 
ported and  imposed  a  duty  upon  auction 
sales.  On  March  3,  1797.  an  act  was 
signed  imposing  stamp  duties  on  some 
kinds  of  certificates,  bills  of  exchange,  let- 
ters patent,  insurance  policies,  promissory 
notes,  etc. 

Opposition  to  the  payment  of  excise 
taxes  by  certain  distillers  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania necessitated  sending  troops  to  the 
scene  of  disorder,  and  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  three  proclamations  by  liVashlngton. 
(See  Whisky  Insurrection,  and  proclama- 
tions, pp.  116,  150  and  153.) 

Commerce. — The  regulation  of  commerce 
in  the  young  republic  was  a  task  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  but  Washington  addressed 
himself  to  the  development  of  trade  and 
industry  with  such  ardor  that  in  his  Sev- 
enth Annual  Address  (page  176)  he  was 
able  to  say :  ''Every  part  of  (he  Union  dis- 
plays indications  of  rapid  and  various  im- 
provement ;  and  with  burdens  so  light  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceived,  with  resources 
fullv  adequate  to  our  present  exigencies, 
with  governments  founaed  upon  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  with 
mild  and  wholesome  laws,  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  our  country  exhibits  a  spectacle 
of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  If 
ever  eqimlledV'  In  Hamilton's  plan  for 
raising  revenue  there  was  included  a  tax 
on  spirits.  This  was  opposed  as  being  a 
tax  on  a  necessity,  but  especially  because 
suits  arising  out  of  its  Imposition  were 
triable  only  In  Pennsylvania,  thus  Involv- 
ing great  trouble  and  expense.  The  pro- 
test against  the  tax  Is  known  as  tbe 
Whisky  Rebellion.  Washington  bore  tbe 
defiance  against  that  law  with  admirable 
patience  and  issued  no  fewer  than  three 
placating  proclamations  on  the  subject 
before  resorting  to  force.  An  army  of  15,- 
000  men  was  called  out,  but  order  was  re- 
stored without  their  aid. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Message  (page 
76)  a  warning  is  sonnded  for  the  need  of 
better  protection  of  American  commerce  by 
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building  a  merchant  marine,  that  the  conn- 
txy  be  not  dependent  upon  foreign  bot- 
toms for  carrying  Its  produce  to  other 
countries.  Especial  attention  Is  called  to 
the  Mediterranean  trade  which  was  then 
Interfered  with  by  African  pirates. 

Slavery, — Washington  inherited  a  great 
many  slaves,  and  used  them  in  his  success- 
ful operations  as  a  planter.  He  was, 
while  President,  the  richest  man  In  the 
United  States.  The  slavery  question  as- 
sumed no  political  status  in  his  time;  but 
In  1786.  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  he 
said  :  "There  Is  no  man  living  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.*'  In 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  this  statement, 
all  of  bis  slaves  were  emancipated  by  his 
will. 

Foreign  Policy. — In  his  First  Annual  Mes- 
sage Washington  (page  64)  asked  for  pro- 
vision  to  be  made  by  Congress  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  Intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to 
public  good.  He  adopted  a  firm  policy  of 
neutrality,  and  gi-eatly  embittered  the 
Antl-Pederallsts  by  his  refusal  to  aid  the 
French  revolutionists  In  their  wor  against 
Great  Britain;  but  consummated  with  the 
latter  country  the  famous  Jny  Treaty. 
This  spirit  he  embodied  In  his  counsels 
that  '^nothing  Is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  Inveternte  antipathies  should 
be  excluded  and  that  In  place  of  them  Just 
and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be 
cultivated.**  His  everv  act  was  regulated 
by  the  principle  "that  the  great  rule  of 
conduct  for  us  In  regard  to  foreiirn  na- 
tions Is,  to  have  In  extending  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  Why  by  Inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe  entangle  our  peace  and  prosper- 
ity In  tne  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rl- 
valshlp,  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice  V*  So 
determined  was  the  opposition  against  this 
policy  that  his  famous  proclamation  of 
neutrality  of  April,  1793  (page  149).  was 
denounced  as  "a  royal  edict  and  a  daring 
assumption  of  power.**  Still  Washington 
maintained  this  attitude  even  to  the  length 
of  insisting  upon  the  recall  of  M.  Genet 
from  America  while  using  this  country  as 
a  base  and  a  means  of  making  war  upon 
Great  Britain  In  that  year.  The  seizure  of 
American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  fo- 
mented this  opposition  and  Washington's 
act  In  closing  the  Jay  Treaty  exposed  him 
to   the   severest  censure. 

ii  rmy.— Washington  In  his  First  Annual 
Address  (page  67)  urged  attention  to  Army 
organisation  with  the  statement :  *'To  be 
prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  peace.*'  He  ad- 
vocated the  arming  and  disciplining  of  the 
people,  the  manufacture  of  military  sup- 
plies, and  the  establlsnment  of  troops.  In 
a  special  message  (page  62)  he  had  al- 
ready advised  that  the  experience  and 
training  of  the  **welMn8tructed  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  late  Army  be  util- 
ized In  the  development  of  an  efficient  mi- 
litia.** This  experience  he  speaks  of  as  a 
"resource  which  is  daily  diminishing  by 
death  and  other  causes.  To  suffer  this 
peculiar  advantage  to  pass  away  unim- 
proved would  be  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
which  irlll  never  again  occur,  unless,  un- 
fortunately, we  should  again  be  Involved 
In  a  long  and  arduous  war."  In  his  Eighth 
Annual  Address  (page  194)  he  urges  the 
Institution  of  a  military  academy,  and 
adds :  "However  pacific  the  general  policy 
of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be 
without  an  adequate  stock  of  military 
knowledge  for  emergencies.    The  art  of  war 


is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated, 
It  demands  much  previous  study,  and  the 
possession  of  it  In  its  most  improved  and 
perfect  state  is  always  of  great  moment  to 
the  security  of  a   nation.''^ 

EdticaHon, — In  his  First  Annual  Address 
(page  68)  Washington  urges  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature. 
^'Knowledge,*'  he  says,  **ls  in  every  coun- 
try the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness." 
He  suggests  efficient  patronage  either  by 
aiding  seminaries  already  established  or  by 
the  institution  of  a  national  university. 
In  his  Eighth  Annual  Address  (page  194) 
he  says:  "True  it  is  that  our  country,  much 
to  its  honor,  contains  manv  seminaries  of 
learning  highly  respectable  and  useful .  but 
the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too 
narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors 
in  the  different  departments  of  liberal 
knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated, 
though  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries.*^ 
He  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  "educa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment." 

Veto  Messages. — In  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration  Washington  issued  only  two 
veto  messages.  The  first  on  April  5.  1792 
(page  116),  refused  sanction  to  an  act  regu- 
lating the  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives 'In  the  several  states  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  second  veto  message  was  the  last 
message  sent  by  Washington  to  Congress. 
It  refused  sanction  to  an  act  amending  the 
military  establishment  because  of  its  un- 
fairness and  Injustice  to  the  bodies  of 
troops  which  It  might  affect   (page  203). 

Indian  Affairs. — Washington's  remarkable 
patience  and  good  judgment  were  fully  dis- 
played in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  In 
the  uprisings  that  occurred  among  the 
Creeks,  Waoash,  Five  Nations,  Senecas, 
and  Six  Nations.  In  a  special  message  up- 
on treaties  with  the  Indians  (page  69) 
he  maintains  that  a  "due  regard  should  be 
extended  to  these  Indians  whose  happiness 
In  the  course  of  events  so  materlallv  de- 
pends upon  the  national  Justice  and  hu- 
manity of  the  United  States."  Again 
(page  61),  he  declares  that  it  is  "impor- 
tant that  all  treaties  and  compacts  formed 
by  the  United  States  with  other  nations, 
whether  civilized  or  not,  should  be  made 
with  caution  and  executed  with  fidelity.** 

Waaliliigton,  George: 

Anniversary  of  birth  of^  proclama- 
tion    regarding     celebration     of, 
3289. 
Annual  addresses  of,  57,  73,  95,  117, 
130,  154,  174,  191. 
Addresses  of  Senate  in  reply,  59, 

76,  100,  122,  134,  160,  178,  196. 
Beplies  of  President,  60,  77,  101, 

123,  135  161,  179,  199. 
Addresses  of  House  in  reply,   61, 

77,  101,  123,  136,  162,  179,  199. 
Beplies  of  President,  62,  79,  102, 

124,  137,  163,  180,  201. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  33. 

Birthplace  of,  appropriation  for  ap- 
proaches to  monument  to  mark, 
recommended,  4803. 

Centennial   celebration  of  inaugura- 
tion of,  5371. 

Proclamation  regarding,  5453. 
Colors  of  France  presented  to  United 

States  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
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entation  of  an  address  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  France  expressive 
of  good-will  and  amity  towards 
them,  181. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  Armies,  proc- 
lamation recommending  commem- 
oration of  anniversary  of  surrender 
of  commission,  4810. 

Committee  appointed  by  House  to 
meet,  37. 

Constitution,  right  to  make  and  alter, 
basis  of  our  political  system,  209. 

Death  of— - 

Addresses  on,  287,  288,  289,  290. 
Besolutions  of  Congress  on,  trans- 
mitted to  widow  of,  290. 
Reply  of,  291. 

Departments  of  Government  to  be 
preserved  in  constitutional  spheres, 
211. 

Discretionary  ^ower  of  President 
over  nominations,  removals,  dis- 
cussed by,  186. 

Discussion  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
by,  95,  175,  205. 

Disregard  of  Indian  treaty  by,  and 
transactions  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations made,  103. 

District  of  Columbia,  boundaries  of, 
discussed  and  referred  to,  92,  94. 

Election — 
For  third  term  declined  by,  205. 
Official  information  of,  35. 

Farewell  address  of,  205. 
To  be  read  to  Armjr,  3306. 
Ordered  read  at  birthday  celebra- 
tion, 3290. 

Finances  discussed  by,  75,  98,  121, 
133,  159,  177. 

Foreign  policy  discussed  by,  120,  213. 

Geographical  distinctions  in  country 
discouraged  by,  208. 

Good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  na- 
tions enjoined  by,  213. 

Inaugural  address  of — 
First,  43. 

Address  of  Senate  in  reply,  46. 

Reply  of  President,  47. 
Address  of  House  in  reply,  48. 
Reply  of  President,  49. 
Second,  130. 

Inauguration   as  President,  proceed- 
ings initiatory  to,  34. 
Centennial  anniversary  of,  celebra- 
tion of,  5371. 
Order  of  conducting,  41. 
Resolutions  of  House  on  report  of 
committee,  42. 

Indian  affairs,  notifies  Senate  that  he 
will  meet  and  advise  with,  regard- 
ing, 53. 

Indian  treaty,  disregards  transac- 
tions regarding,  103. 


Knowledge  the  surest  basis  of  publie- 

happiness,  58. 
Letter  of,   to   Charles  Thomson  ac- 
cepting Presidency,  34. 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Army,  nomination  of, 
257. 
Letter  of  acceptance,  257. 
Military  Academy,  establishment  of, 
recommended  by,  194. 
Referred  to,  878. 
National    university,     establishment 
of,  recommended  by,  58,  194. 
Referred  to,  878. 
Notifies  committee  that  he  will  meet 

it  at  Elizabethtown,  38. 
Oath  of  office,  report  of  committee  as 

to  time  and  place  of  taking,  40. 
Pardon  granted  insurgents  in  Pemi- 
sylvania  by,  173. 
Referred  to,  176. 
Parties,   people  warned  by,  against 

baneful  effects  of,  210. 
Passionate  attachments  to  other  na- 
tions should  be  excluded,  213. 
Peace  and  harmony  enjoined  by,  213. 
Pecuniary  compensation  as  President 

refused  by,  45. 
Portrait  of,  32. 

Powers  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments discussed  by,  186. 
Proclamations  of — 
Boundaries  of  District  of  Columbia, 

92,  94. 
Extraordinary   session   of   Senate, 

130,  204,  572. 
Indian  treaties,  72. 
Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  150, 

153. 
Military  expedition  against  foreign 

power,  149. 
Neutrality  in  war  between  allied 

forces  and  France,  148. 
Opposition   to   revenue  laws,   116, 

150,  153. 
Pardons  to  insurgents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 173. 
Regarding  armed  force  under  James 

O 'Fallon,  83. 
Revenue  laws,  opposition  to,  116, 

160,  153. 
Reward  for  persons  destroying  In- 
dian town,  129. 
Thanksgiving,  56,  171. 
Treaty  with  Creeks,  72. 
Public  credit,  strength  and  security 

of  Government  rest  upon,  212. 
Reception  of,  to  be  held  in  house  of 

Samuel  Osgood,  35,  36. 
Religion  and  morality  indispensable 

supports  to  prosperity,  212. 
Reports  of  committee  respecting  in- 
auguration of,  39,  40. 
Request  of  House  for  correspondence 
regarding  foreign  negotiations  re- 
fused by,  186. 
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Eetirement  from  office  announced  by, 

and  replies  of  Congress,  196,  198, 

199,  200. 
Salary  as  President,  refused  by,  45. 
Seminaries  of  learning,  establishment 

of,  recommended  by,  58. 
State  of  tbe  Union  discussed  by,  95, 

175,  205. 
States    of  the  Union,   alliances   be- 
tween, discouraged  by,  209. 
Statue  of,  to  be — 

Erected '  at    Caracas,     Venezuela, 
4716,  4760. 

Placed  in  Capitol,  881,  1170,  1910. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations   of,    56, 

171. 
Unity  of  Government — 

Best  preserved  by  local  self-govern- 
ment, 208. 

Essential  to  our  liberty,  207. 
Veto  messages  of — 

Apportionment  of  Representatives, 
116. 

Military  establishment,  203. 

Washington.— One  of  the  Padflc  coast 
states.  It  extends  from  lat.  45o  40*  to 
490  north,  and  from  long.  117©  to  124®  44' 
west.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  British 
Columbia,  on  the  eart  by  Idaho,  on  the 
Bouth  by  Oregon  (partly  separated  by  the 
Columbia  River),  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  69.127  square  mlle^ 
The  Cascade  Range  traverses  the  State 
from  north  to  south,  west  of  the  center. 
There  are  extensive  forests,  particularly  In 
the  western  part,  and  the  eastern  portion 
produces  large  quantities  of  wheat.  Gold 
and  sliver  are  aSso,  found  1^  paying  quan- 
tities. Salmon  fishing  and  shipbuilding  are 
Important  Industries.  ^«  ^kqo 

The  country  was  visited  as  early  as  1592. 
The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was  ex- 
plored m  1792  by  Captain  Gray,  and  fur- 
ther  explorations  were  conducted  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  In  1805.  John  Jacob  Astor 
founded  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  In  1811.  The  State  was 
formed  from  part  of  the  Oregon  region, 
which  was  claimed  by  both  England  and 
America  for  many  years.  It  was  organized 
as  a  Territory  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
March  2,  1853,  and  admitted  to  the  union 
Nov.  11.  1889  (5460).  r..-.o^^ 

The  arid  region  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  requires  irrigation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  full  crops.  During  1904,  178,000 
were  included  in  Irrigation  systems,  and 
the  Federal  reclamation  act  (q.  v.)  provides 
for  further  Irrigation  as  the  lands  are  sold. 
The  Mount  Rainier,  Olympic.  Washing- 
ton  Wenaha,  and  Priest  Forest  Reserves 
have  a  combined  area  of  12.162  square 
miles.  The  total  timber  area^  is  put  at 
34.000  square  miles.  The  cut  of  the  Wash- 
ington lumber  mills  In  one  year  was  more 
than  four  billion  feet,  and^the  ^ipments 
by  sea  more  than  a  billion  feet.  The  trees 
are  mostly  fir,  cedar  and  spruce. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census.  Place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  State  at  56,192,  comprising 
I1T12  235  acres,  valued,  with  stoc^  and 
Improvements,  at  |637,543.411.  The  ai^er- 
age  value  of  land^ner  acre  was  $44.13, 
a^nst  $11.68  in  1900.    The  value  of  do- 


mestic animals,  p<  iltry,  etc.,  was  $48,865,- 
110,  Including  402,120  cattle,  valued  at 
$12,193,465;  280,572  horses,  $29,680,849; 
12,185  mules,  $1,776,297;  266,135  swine. 
$1,674,927  ;  475.555  sheep,  $1,931,170  ;  poul- 
try, $1,367,440.  The  yield  and  value  of 
the  field  crops  for  1911  was :  Com,  30,000 
acres,  855.000  bushels,  $676,000;  wheat. 
2,230.000  acres,  50,661,000  bushels,  $35,- 
969.000;  oats.  281,000  acres,  14,528,000 
bushels,  $6,538,000;  rye,  8,000  acres,  176,- 
000  bushels,  $141,000;  potatoes.  59,000 
acres.  9,440,000  busuels.  $6,419,000:  hay. 
400,000  acres,  960,000  tons,  $11,520,000. 

The  principal  Industry  of  the  State  is 
lumber  and  timber,  with  a  capital  of  $40,- 
953,816.  employing  28,023  wage-earners, 
and  turning  out  $49,572,512  worth  of  fin- 
ished product  from  $16,325,594  raw  ma- 
terial. The  flour  and  feed  industry  Is  next 
In  Importance,  with  a  capital  of  $6,490,492. 
using  $12,771,390  worth  of  raw  material, 
which  613  wage-earners  convert  Into  fin- 
ished product  valued  at  $14,663,612.  The 
fisheries  of  the  State  employ  nearly  3,000 
boats  and  4,954  persons.  The  value  of  the 
annual  catch  is  $1,161,669.  The  State 
revenues  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Sept. 
30,  1910,  were  $13,381,687;  expenditures, 
$12,944,263.  The  bonded  debt  is  $1,006,- 
024.  The  tax  rate  is  $31  per  $1,000,  and 
the  assessed  valuation  is  $789,912,979. 

The  State  oyster  bed  reserves  cover  13,- 
683,000  acres,  and  salmon  and  many  other 
fish  are  abundant. 

Coal  worth  $7,679,801  was  mined  In  1907, 
of  gold  12,689  fine  ounces,  sliver  84,000 
fine  ounces,  and  122.263  pounds  of  copper. 
The  Industrial  census  of  1905  returned 
2,751  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $96,952,621.  employing  48,858 
persons  in  converting  $69,166,165  worth  of 
raw  material  into  finished  goods  to  the 
value  of  $128,821,667.  consisting  of  lumber, 
flour,  meats,  fish,  machinery  and  dairy 
products.  There  were  In  1907  2,950  miles 
of  steam  railway  and  330  miles  of  electric 
line.  The  population  in  1910  was  1,141,990. 
The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Washington  having  an  annual  out- 
put valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning 
of  1915  was  3,830.  The  amount  of  capital 
Invested  was  $277,717,000,  giving  occupation 
to  78,387  persons,  using  material  valued  at 
$136,609,000,  and  turning  out  finished  goods 
worth  $245,327,000.  Salaries  and  wages 
paid  amounted  to  $63,207,000. 
(See  also  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight'*; 
Northwestern  Boundary;  Oregon.) 

Washington: 

Admission  of,  into  Union  proclaimed^ 
5460. 
Discussed,  5485. 
Boundary  line  with  British  provinces. 

(See  Northwestern  Boundary.) 
Chinamen  injured  by  lawless  men  in, 
4914,  4968,  5083. 
Indemnity  to,  recommended,  6219. 

Appropriation  for,  5367. 
Troops  sent  to  protect,  4933. 
Geological    survey    of,    referred    to, 

3016. 
Indians  in — 
Agreement  with,  for  relinquishment 

of  lands,  4781. 
Depredations  of,  referred  to,  2873, 
2894,     2896,     2900,     2911,     2916, 
2941. 
Eeferred  to,  3015,  3016. 
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Washington  -Continued. 

Ltands  in,  set  apart  as  public  reserva- 
tion by  proclamation,  5810,  6209, 
6215,  6218,  6219. 

Ligbt-house  on  coast  of,  point  to  be 
selected  for,  3902. 

Martial  law  in,  proclamation  of  gov- 
ernor referred  to,  2776. 

Possessory  claims  in,  convention  with 
Great  Britain  regarding,  3380. 

Unlawful  combinations  in,  proclama- 
tions against,  4896,  5073,  5932. 
Washington,  The,  seizure  of,  by  British 

authorities,  referred  to,  4114. 

Washington  City.— The  capita!  of  the 
XJDlted  States.  It  Is  situated  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  In  latitude  88* 
63'  N.  aod  longitude  77*  1'  W-  The  site 
tor  the  capital  was  chosen  Id  1790  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  established  at 
WashingtoD  Id  1800.  Washington  Is  one  of 
the  best  planned  cities  in  the  world;  in 
addition  to  the  usual  rectangular  arrange- 
ments of  streets  It  has  a  number  of  flue 
wide  avenues  radiating  In  all  directions 
from  both  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 
At  their  intersections  are  circles  laid  out  as 
small  parks  and  most  are  lined  with  pleas- 
ant shade  trees.  It  contains  the  principal 
public  buildings  in  which  the  business  of 
the  Government  Is  transacted. 

Besides  the  Capitol  («.  v.)  the  city  con- 
tains the  official  residence  of  the  President, 
buildings  devoted  to  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Government,  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Na- 
tional Museum,  Naval  Observatorv.  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery.  National  Soldiers  Home, 
Washington  Monument,  and  many  other  ob- 
jects of  national  interest.  The  White 
jHouse.  or  Presidential  residence,  was  first, 
occupied  by  John  Adams  in  1800.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in 
1814.  and  more  imposing  ones  erected  sut>- 
sequently.  (See  also  District  of  Columbia 
and  Capital  of  United  States.)  Population 
<1910k  278,718,  of  which  191.532  were 
white  and  the  residue  colored  people. 

Washington  Oity  (see  also  District  of 

Columbia) : 
Act  transferring  duties  of  trustees  of 

colored  schools  in  Georgetown  and, 

vetoed,  3903. 
Bridge  across  Potomac  Biver  at.  (See 

District  of  Columbia.) 
Buildings  in — 

Commission  of  inquiry  relative  to, 
referred  to,  2012. 

Erection   of,  proclamation  regard- 
ing, 312. 

On  three  sides  of  Lafayette  Square, 
recommended,  4578. 

Referred  to,  356,  1911,  1957. 
British   invasion   of,    referred   to   in 

proclamation,  530. 
Centennial   anniversary  of  founding 

of,  for  capital  to  be  held  in  1900, 

6347,  6404,  6456. 
Conference  in.  of  representatives  of 

Canada  and  United  States  regard- 
ing   commercial    exchanges,    5675, 

6678,  5748. 


Conspiracy  to  prevent  inauguration 

of  President-elect  in,  referred  to, 

3200. 
Defense  of,  clerks  in  Departments  in, 

to  be  organized  into  companies  for, 

3323,  3642. 
Erection   of  buildings   in,  proclama- 
tion concerning,  312. 
Grand  Army  of  Bepublie — 

Appropriation  for  reception  and 
entertainment  of,  in,  recommend- 
ed, 5672. 

Order  permitting  members  of,  em- 
ployed in  public  service  to  par- 
ticipate in  parade  of,  5740. 

Parade  of,  discussed,  5763. 
Improvement   of   Potomac  flats   and 
river    front     of,     recommended, 
4458,  4532,  4579,  4651. 

Bill  for,  submitted,  4533. 
Improvements  in,  recommended,  831, 

909,  2710,  2837. 
Insane  asylum  in.     (See  Government 

Hospital  for  Insane.) 
International    American    Conference 
at,  5369,  5467. 

Centennial  celebration  of  discovery 
of  America,  resolution  regarding, 
5512. 

Discussed,  5542. 

Extradition,  reports  on  subject  of, 
adopted  by,  5514. 

Importations  and  exportations,  rec- 
ommendations of,  regarding, 
5506. 

Intercontinental  railroad,  survey 
of  route  for,  recommended  by, 
5504. 

International  American   bank,  es- 
tablishment  of,    recommended 
by,  5505. 
Discussed,  5560. 

International  American  monetary 
union,  establishment  of,  recom- 
mended by,  5513. 

International    arbitration,    reports 
on,  adopted  by,  5518. 
Beferred  to,  5623,  5874, 

International  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, establishment  of,  at,  rec- 
ommended by,  5506. 

International  law,  adoption  of  uni- 
form code  of,  recommended  by, 
5513. 

Latin -American  library,  establish- 
ment of,  recommended  by,  5506. 

Memorial  tablet  in  State  Depart- 
ment to  commemorate  meeting 
of,  recommended  by,  5514. 

Patents,  trade-marks,  and  copy- 
rights, report  of,  concerning  pro- 
tection of.  5512. 

Port  dues  and  consular  fees,  recom- 
mendations of,  regarding  uni- 
form system  of,  5514. 
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Postal    and   cable    communicatioii, 
establishment  of  improved  facili- 
ties for,  recommended  by,  5511. 
Public  health,  recommendations  of, 

for  protection  of,  5513. 
Keciprocal  commercial  treaties  rec- 
ommended by,  5509. 
Steamship  service,  establishment  of 
rapid,    recommended    by,    5491, 
5511. 
VTeights  and  measures,  report  of, 
on,  5513. 
International  Marine  Conference  at, 
discussed,   5180,    5370,   5468,    5493, 
5498,  5543. 
International  Peace  Congress  at,  dis- 
cussed, 4684,  4717. 
Invitation    to   countries  of  North 
and   South   America   to    attend, 
4685. 
Postponement  of,  referred  to,  4717. 
International  Sanitary  Conference  at, 

discussed,  4564,  4622,  4631. 
Jail  erected  in,  343. 

Necessity  for  new  one,  1621. 
Justices  of  the  peace  in,  referred  to, 

3800. 
Loan   from   Maryland,   payment   of, 
guaranteed    by    XJnited    States, 
321. 
Lots  in,  chargeable  with,  321. 

Beferred  to,  833. 
Besales  of  lots  for  deficiency  in, 
343. 
Lots    in,   sale   of,   referred   to,   833, 

1838. 
Monetary  union  International  Ameri- 
can establishment  of,  recommended 
by,  and  discussed,  5513. 
Officers  of,  salary  of,  343. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in — 
Bill  for  paving,  vetoed,  4341. 
Improvement  of,  referred  to,  1844. 
Macadamizing  of,  referred  to,. 2015. 
Bepavement  of,  referred  to,  4368, 
4432,  4587. 
Police     system     for,     recommended. 

(See  District  of  Columbia.) 
Post-office   building   in,   erection   of, 

recommended,  5363. 
Postal  Congress  to  be  held  in,  dis- 
cussed, recommendation  regarding, 
6164. 
Protection  for,  recommendations  re- 
garding, 3323,  3642. 
Public  schools  in.      (See  District  of 

Columbia.) 
Public  works  in,  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  investigate,  referred 
to,  1904. 
Becommendation  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  three  sides  of  Lafa- 
yette Square,  4578. 
Beferred  to,  253,  285,  295,  298. 


Beservations    in,    appropriation    for 
removing  snow  and  ice  from,  rec- 
ommended, 4739. 
Seat  of  Government — 
Boundaries  of,  referred  to  and  pro- 
claimed, 86,  192,  194. 
Bemoved     from     Philadelphia    to. 
281,  295,  298,  299,  300. 
Steam  railway  lines — 

Construction  of  certain,  urged  by 

authorities  of,  3351. 
Controversies  regarding  occupation 
of  streets  by,  discussed  and  re- 
ferred to,  4950,  5114,  5385. 
Becommendations    regarding    loca- 
tion of  depots  and  tracks,  4459, 
4579,  4651. 
Street  railroad  companies  in,  report 
of  board  on  amount  chargeable  to, 
referred  to,  4273. 
Streets  in — 
Bill  for  paving,  vetoed,  4341. 
Improvement  of,  referred  to,  2015. 
Macadamizing  of,  2015. 
•     Superintendent    of,    salary    of,    dis- 
cussed, 343. 
Surveyor  of — 

Beport  of,  referred  to,  356. 
Salary  of,  discussed,  343. 
Troops    assembled    in,    by    order    of 
President  Buchanan,  discussed,  3200. 
Water   supply    for,    discussed,    2628, 
2698,  2710,  2725,  2750,  4579,  4651, 
4773. 
Opinion  of  Judge  Brewer  in  Great 
Falls  land  case,  referred  to,  3072. 
Plan  to  take,  from  Great  Falls  of 
Potomac,  approved,  2750. 
Washington  Olty  Canal,   improvement 

of,  referred  to,  3579. 
Washington  Olty  (D.  0.),  Capture  of.— 
After  the  flight  of  the  Americans  from  the 
field  of  Bladensbarg  Aug.  24,  1814.  the 
British  army  advanced  to  the  plain  between 
the  present  Congressional  Cemetery  and  the 
Capitol.  Cockburn  and  Ross,  with  200  men, 
rode  Into  the  city  in  the  evening  to  destroy 
the  public  buildings.  The  unfinished  Capitol, 
containing  the  Library  of  Congress,  was 
fired.  The  President's  house,  the  Treasury 
building,  the  arsenal,  and  barracks  for  3.000 
men  were  next  bui-ned.  In  a  few  hours 
nothing  but  the  blackened  walls  remained 
of  the  public  buildings,  the  I*atent  Office 
alone  having  been  spared.  Only  such  pri- 
vate property  as  was  owned  or  occupied  by 
persons  offensive  to  the  British  was  de- 
stroyed. The  President  and  his  chief  ad- 
visers fied  to  different  points  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Mrs.  Madison,  the  wife  of  the  President, 
when  advised  of  the  defeat  at  Bladensbiirg, 
sent  away  the  sllyer  plate  and  other  valua- 
bles from  fhe  Presidential  mansion  and  at 
great  personal  risk  saved  from  destruction 
the  full-length  portrait  of  Gen.  Washington 
by  Gilbert  Stuart,  which  now  adorns  the 
Blue  Room  of  the  White  House.  With  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  she  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  Poto- 


mac. Commodore  TIngey,  In  command  of 
the  navy-yard,  burned  the  property  under 
his  control  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
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Wash.  Oity  (D.  O.),  Oaiitnre  of— C7<mrtf. 

hands  of  tbe  British.  The  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  was  also  destroyed.  The  total 
value  of  property  destroyed  by  British  and 
Americans  In  Washington  was  estimated  at 
$2,000,000.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  Ross 
and  Cockbum  withdrew  from  Washington. 

Washington  Headquarters  Association. 

—The  purpose  of  this  Association  la  to 
preserve  the  old  mansion  on  160th  Street, 
near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
which  was  at  one  time,  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  headquarters  of  Washing- 
ton. The  property  Is  owned  by  the  city 
and  la  under  tne  care  and  direction  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  Mary  Washington.  Colonial 
and  Manhattan  Chapters  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  Is  open 
dally  to  the  public. 

Washington  Monument.  —  An  obelisk- 
irhaped  tower  of  white  marble  erected  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  tn  honor  of  George 
Washington.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  July 
4,  1848,  but  soon  the  work  languished  and 
then  stopped  entirely.  Work  was  resumed 
in  1876,  and  the  monument  was  finally 
completed  Dec.  6,  1884.  It  Is  665  feet 
high  and  fifty -five  feet  square  at  Its  base. 
The  Interior  walls  are  built  of  granite  and 
contain  many  memorial  stones  from  foreign 
nations.  The  entire  cost  of  the  monument 
was   $1,187,710. 

Wasliington  Monument: 

Construction  of,  diBcussed  and  ree- 
ommendations  regarding,  4430, 
4532,  4579. 

Dedication  of,  Government  employ- 
ees to  participate  in,  4879. 
Washington,  Treaty  of. — Many  treaties 
have  been  negotiated  at  Washington,  bat 
the  one  usually  referred  to  as  the  treaty 
of  Washington  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  that 
city  In  1871.  After  thirty-four  meetings 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  and 
England  concluded  a  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  to  settle  pending  questions. 
It  was  ratified  June  17,  1871,  and  pro- 
claimed  to  be  In  force  July  4. 

To  adjust  the  Alabama  claims  It  was 
agreed  to  submit  them  to  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration,  to  meet  at  Geneva.  Swltser- 
land,  and  to  consist  of  membt  «  appointed 
by  each  of  the  parties  and  by  three  neu- 
tral nations.  Concerning  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  fishing  privileges  of  the 
United  States  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ish America,  the  treaty  adjusted  the  differ- 
ences on  the  basis  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854.  giving  to  persons  of  each 
nation  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  the  other.  There  was  a  mutual  conces- 
sion of  privileges,  such  as  that  of  trans- 
portation from  one  place  to  another  In  one 
country  across  the  territory  of  the  other 
without  the  payment  of  duties.  Lake 
Michigan,  the  lower  course  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  certain  rivers  In  Alaska  were 
opened  to  the  people  of  both  nations.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  submit  the  disputed 
boundary  line  between  the  British  posses- 
sions and  the  State  of  Washington  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  German  emperor,  who, 
on  Oct.  21,  1872.  rendered  a  decision 
awarding  the  Island  of  San  Juan  and  the 
group  or  which  It  forms  a  part  to  the 
United  States.  (See  also  Alabama  Claims; 
Geneva  Tribunal.) 

Wasliington,  Treaties  of.  (See  also  Ala- 
bama Claims;  Ashburton  Treaty): 


Of  July  4,  1850,  referred  to,  2760. 
Of  May  8,  1871-. 
Powers  to  be  invited  to  aeeede  to 

rules  of  neutrality  in,  4462. 
Proclamations      regarding,      4179, 

4227. 
Beport  regarding,  4086. 
Beferred  to,  3588. 
Washington  Turnpike  Boad  Oo^  aet  au- 
thorizing subscription  of  stock  in,  ve- 
toed, 1056. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  be 
read  to  Army,  orders  regarding,  3306. 
Washita  Biver,  exploration  of,  387. 
Wasp,  The.-  An  American  warship  of  eight- 
een guna,  built  at  Washington  In  1806. 
Oct  13,  1812,  the  Wa8p  left  the  Delaware 
for  the  West  Indies,  nnder  Capt  Jacob 
Jones,  with  137  men.  Five  days  later  she 
fell  In  with  six  merchantmen  under  conToy 
of  the  British  brig  Frolic,  eighteen  guns 
and  110  men.  The  Wasp  attacked,  and  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  ProUc  struck  her 
colors  after  a  loss  of  90  men.  The  fight 
was  In  a  heavy  sea.  Within  two  hours  the 
Wattp  and  Its  prize  were  captured  by  the 
British  frigate  Poiotiert,  serenty-four  guns, 
and  the  Americans  were  sent  to  Bermuda 
as  prisoners.  In  1814  the  United  States 
built  a  naval  vessel  at  Newburyport  and 
christened  it  the  Wasp.  It  was  a  shlp- 
rlgged  sloop  of  war  and  carried  twenty-two 

Sins  and  160  men.  Leaving  Portsmouth 
ay  1,  1814.  under  Capt.  Johnson  Blakely. 
she  ran  Into  the  English  Channel  to  look 
for  British  merchantmen.  June  28  she  on- 
countered  the  British  sloop  Reindeer,  eight- 
een guns  and  118  men.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  of  fierce  fighting  the  Reindeer 
struck  her  colors,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
26  killed  and  42  wounded.  The  American 
loss  was  27  in  all.  Sept  1,  after  a  flsht 
of  about  two  hours,  the  Wasp  captured  the 
British  brig  Avon,  eighteen  guns.  Oct.  0.  In 
lat.  18*  35*  north,  long.  30«  10*  west  she 
spoke  and  boarded  the  Swedish  brig  Adams 
and  took  off  Lieut.  McKnlght  and  a  master's 
mate  of  the  United  States  ship  Essex,  on 
their  way  from  Brasll  to  England.  The 
Wasp  was  never  heard  from  again. 

Wasp,  The: 

Engagement  of,  with  the  Frolic,  506. 
Mentioned,  6318. 

Befused  permission  to  enter  ports  of 
Paraguay   by    Brazilian    blockade 
commander,  3883. 
Water  Bights,   policy   of  the  Federal 
Government   in    imposing   conditions 
In  granting,  7723. 
Water  Supply.    (See  Irrigation.) 
Water  Witch,  The,  ilred  upon  by  Para- 
guayan fort,  2980. 
Commissioner  sent  to  demand   com- 
pensation, 3050. 
Demands  of,  acceded  to,  3091. 
Discussed,  3195. 

Naval  force  sent  to  Paraguay,  3050. 
Waterrliet  Arsenal,  K.  Y.,  gun  factory 

to  be  established  at,  5374. 
Wautanga  Association.— June  2,  1769.  a 
comiMiny  of  North  Carolina  hunters  formed 
an  organisation  to  settle  the  territory  to 
the   west  of   the   Cumberland   Mountains, 
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Wantauga  Association— Con^nKed. 
wlilcb  had  been  opened  by  the  treaty  of 
Port  Stanwfz  hi  tne  previous  year.  Their 
aettlementfl  were  on  the  Wautauga,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  The  settlers  framed  a  code 
of  laws,  which  was  signed  by  each  of  them, 
and  the  body  politic  thus  formed  was 
called  the  wautauga  Association.  The 
tTranny  of  Governor  Trvon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, caused  many  of  the  independent- 
spirited  settlers  of  that  Colony  to  cast  their 
lot  with  the  Wautauga  Association.  In 
1784,  at  a  convention  held  in  Jonesboro,  a 
separate  state  government  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  Franklin.  (See  also 
Franklin.) 

Waxhaw  (S.  O.)  Massacre.— After  the 
capture  of  Charlestown,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sent  a  detachment  of  300  men  under  Col. 
Tarleton  to  disperse  Col.  Buford's  command 
of  380  men,  who,  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  had  retired  to  a  point  near  the 
North  Carolina  line.  May  29,  1780.  Tarle- 
ton, having  overtaken  Buford  at  the  Wax- 
haw  River,  made  a  furious  charge,  while  the 
Americans  were  awaiting  flags  of  confer- 
ence, believing  hostilities  suspended.  Many 
of  the  Americans  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter ;  113  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  150  so  badly  wounded  that  It  was 
impossible  to  move  them,  and  only  53  were 
taken  prisoners.  CoL  Buford  and  about  100 
Infantry  and  a  few  horses  escaped.  The 
British  lost  but  5  killed  and  15  wounded. 

Wea  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Weather  Bureau.— This  was  first  suggest- 
ed in  1817.  In  1819  a  cooperative  move- 
ment was  begun  and  the  officers  at  the  vari- 
ous military  posts  were  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  of  the  weather.  In  1870 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  to  estab- 
lish a  weather  bureau  at  Washington  and 
pay  for  telegraphic  communication  between 
posts  of  observation  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Until  1891  the  Bureau  re- 
mained under  the  War  Department.  In 
July  of  that  year  it  was  transferred  to  the 
n»»wly  created  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  Bureau  forecasts  storms,  floods,  and 
all  changes  in  the  weather  conditions,  and 
publishes  such  climatic  and  meteorological 
data  as  the  public  interest  seems  to  de- 
mand. It  has  more  than  600  paid  employ- 
ees, who  devote  their  entire  time  to  its 
service.  Its  annual  cost  is  more  than 
$800,000.  The  annual  saving  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  Shipping  interests  of  the  coun- 
try due  to  the  forecasts  of  the  Bureau  is 
believed  to  be  incalculable.  The  percent- 
age of  correct  forecasts  is  about  four  out 
of  five.  In  hurricanes  from  the  West 
Indies,  it  reaches  five  out  of  five,  or  100 
per  cent.  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau 
are  located  in  a  special  building  at  the 
National  Capital ;  there  are  branches  at 
Chicago,  Boston,  Galveston,  Denver,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  and  its  of- 
ficials are  stationed  at  various  points 
throughout  the  countrv  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  (See  also  Agriculture,  Department 
of.) 

Weather  Bureau: 
Discussed,  5979,  6171,  6347. 
Establishment  of,  in  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recommended,  5487. 

Weehawken,  The,  engagement  of,  with 

the  Fingal,  referred  to,  3392. 
Weeks  Law.  (See  Forest  Beservations.) 


Weighers  and  Oaugers,  compensation  of, 

referred  to,  2723. 
Weights  and  Measures: 

International    bureau    of,    establish- 
ment of,  referred  to,  4437. 

International    commission    upon,    at 
Paris,  4560. 

International   movement  for  reform 
of  system  of,  referred  to,  3592. 

Obligatory  use  of  metric  system  of, 
referred  to,  4408. 

Eeferred  to,  166. 

Keport    of    International    American 
Conference  on,  referred  to,  5513. 

Set  of,  for  each  State,  1477. 

Uniformity  of,  necessity  for,  58,  60, 
75,  100,  561,  879. 
Weldon  Railroad  (Va.),  Seizure  and  De- 
struction of  .—Jane  21,  1864,  during  Grant's 
operations  against  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  tbe 
Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroad,  an  im- 
portant supply  line  for  the  Confederate 
army.  The  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  under 
Generals  Birney  and  Wright,  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires  three  miles  south  of  Petersburg, 
but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  seven  guns 
and  many  prisoners.  Another  and  success- 
ful effort  was  made  on  Aug.  18,  1884. 
Lee  had  drawn  heavily  from  his  forces  in 
Petersburg  to  resist  a  threatened  attack  on 
the  north  side  of  Ridimond.  The  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  Warren,  moved 
from  its  position  at  the  extreme  left  of 
Grant's  army  and  struck  the  railroad  four 
miles  below  Petersburg.  Mahone's  division 
of  Lee's  army  tried  to  force  Warren  back, 

but  he  held  *■' '^'  ~    -  ""* 

three  days' 


but  he  held  his  position,  with  a  loss,  after 
three  days'  fighting,  of  4,543  men.  By  the 
24th  seven  miles  or  railroad  were  destroyed. 


Aug.  25  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  Gregg's 
cavalry,  while  at  Reams  Station  destrovlng 
the  railroad,  were  assailed.  The  fighting 
was  desperate  and  a  part  of  the  Union  line 
gave  way  after  losing  5  guns  and  2,400 
men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  missing. 

Welland  Oanal,  controversy  with  Can- 
ada respecting  tolls  upon,  discussed, 
5211,  5213,  5675,  5678,  5749. 

Betaliatory  measures  proclaimed  by 
President  Benj.  Harrison,  5725. 
Referred  to,  5749. 

Revoked  by  proclamation,  5812. 

Settlement  of,  referred  to,  5869. 
West  India  Company.— In  1621  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands 
chartered  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
Among  other  important  grants  it  received 
from  the  Government  the  exclusive  right  of 
trading  with  a  large  part  of  the  coasts  of 
America  and  Africa,  planting  colonies 
building  forts,  employing  soldiers  and 
fleets,  making  treaties,  and  attacking  the 
colonies  and  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. This  company  planted  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Brazil, 
Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa.  In  1674  the  company  re- 
llnquished  New  Netherlands  to  the  English. 
Its  powerful  fleets  took  many  rich  urlzpn 
on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America.  In  1624  the  projector  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  obtained  a 
charter  from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Swe- 
den, granting  special  trading  privileges  tn 
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West  &uUa  Cfompany—Coiififitied. 

America.  Under  Ita  anspices  settlements 
were  made  along  the  Delaware  River. 
West  Indies.— The  area  of  the  West  In- 
dies l8  about  65,000  square  miles,  a  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. They  extend  from  about  27*  N. 
latitude  to  10"  N.  latitude.  There  are  three 
Independent  republics — Cuba,  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  with  an  area  of  72,200 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  3,200,000. 
Islands  under  foreign  rule  are :  United 
States,  3,750  square  mUen ;  British,  2,300 
square  miles ;  Danish,  140  square  miles ; 
French,  1,350  square  miles;  Netherlands, 
430  square  miles;  Venezuelan,  90  square 
miles. 

The  Bahamas  consist  of  about  8,000  isl- 
ands and  reefs,  of  which  twenty  are  In- 
habited. There  Is  practically  no  runnlns 
water,  though  there  are  ample  underground 
supplies. 

South  of  Puerto  Rico  the  Islands  form  a 
deeply  submerged  mountain  ridge  separat- 
ing the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Mont  Pel^.  In  Martinique,  and 
the  SouffrlOre,  in  St.  Vincent,  have  been  the 
scene  of  disastrous  eruptions. 

West  Indies.     (See  also  Cuba;  Puerto 
Bico;   Denmark;   Danish  West  In- 
dies) : 
Cession    of    islands    in,    to    United 
States,    treaty    regarding,    3778, 
3779. 
Discussed,  3796,  3886. 
Commerce  of  United  States,  destruc- 
tion of,  by   pirates  in,   discussed, 
765. 
Commercial  relations  with,  818. 
Armed  vessels  stationed  for  protec- 
tion of,  by,  1476. 
Naval  force  of  United  States  in,  650, 

875,  2677. 
Piracy  in,  768,  765,  984,  3777. 
Value  of,  as  naval  outposts,  discussed, 
3777.      (See  also  St.  John  Island; 
St.  Thomas  Island.) 
Vessels  from  Montserrat  Island,  du- 
ties on,  suspended  by  proclamation, 
4871. 
West  Point,  N.  T.: 
Military  Acadamy  at.    (See  Military 

Academy.) 
Military  Department  of ,  discontinued, 
4713. 
West  Virginia. — One  of  the  central  group 
of  states.  Nickname,  "The  Pan  Handle 
State" ;  motto,  "Montanl  semper  llberi" 
("Mountaineers  are  always  freemen").  It 
extends  from  lat.  37o  12'  to  40o  38'  north, 
and  from  long.  77**  40'  to  82©  35'  west,  an 
area  of  24.170  square  miles.  West  Virginia 
Is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Ohio  (sep- 
arated by  the  Ohio  River),  on  the  north 
by  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  (separated 
from  the  former  by  the  Potomac),  on  the 
east  and  south  by  Virginia,  and  on  the  west 
by  Kentuclcy  (separated  by  the  Big  Sandy 
River).  The  state  Is  hilly  or  mountainous 
and  contains  abundance  of  timber  and  coal, 
being.  In  fact,  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
the  production  of  the  latter.  Of  the  manu- 
facturing Interests  the  Iron  and  steel  In- 
dustry, confined  almost  entirely  to  Wheel- 
ing, Is  the  most  important. 


West  Virginia  was  originally  a  part  of 
Virginia.  When  that  state  adopted  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  April  17,  1861. 
many  of  the  people  of  the  western  and 
northwestern  parts  of  the  state  claimed 
that  they  were  not  to  be  bound  by  that 
action.  A  convention  was  called  in  1861. 
which  resolved  not  to  recognise  the  State 
officers  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
National  Government.  This  convention 
elected  Francis  H.  Plerpolnt  governor  of 
Virginia  and  called  a  legislature  to  meet  at 
Wheeling.  It  also  voted  to  erect  a  new 
state,  called  Kanawha,  and  the  legislature 
which  was  called  by  the  convention  voted 
to  recognise  the  new  state.  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  June  19,  1863   (page  3368). 

The  forest  area  of  West  Virginia,  esti- 
mated at  18.400  square  miles,  covers  73 
per  cent,  of  its  surface. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  Federal  census,  place  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  State  at  06,685,  comprising 
10.026,442  acres,  valued  with  sto<^  and 
Improvements,  at  $314,738,540.  The  aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre  was  $20.65, 
against  $12.60  In  1900.  The  value  of  do- 
mestic animals,  poultry,  etc.,  was  $43,336.- 
073,  Including  620.288  cattle,  valued  at 
115,860,764:  179,991  horses.  $18.58.'i.381 ; 
11.717  mules.  $1,339,760;  328.188  swine. 
$2,087,892:  910.860  sheep.  $3,400,901.  and 
poultry,  $1,628,700.  The  yield  and  value 
of  the  field  crops  of  1911  was :  Com,  707,- 
000  acres,  18,170,000  bushels.  $13,991,000: 
wheat.  238,000  acres,  2,737,000  bushels,  $2.- 
792,000;  oats.  110.000  acres,  2,420,000 
bushels.  $1.355,000 :  rye,  17.000  acres,  187,- 
000  bushels.  $168,0()0 ;  potatoes.  44.000 
acres,  1,980.000  bushels,  $2,059,000:  hay, 
648.000  acres.  428.000  tons.  $8,560,000: 
tobacco,  15.000  acres,  11.250,000  pounds. 
S900,000.  In  1910  the  State  ranked  second 
In  the  amount  of  coal  produced,  taking 
this  position  away  from  Illinois  on  account 
of  the  strike  among  the  mine-workers  In  the 
latter  state.  Pennsylvania  is  the  only 
state  producing  more  coal  than  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  output  of  1910  was  61.671.000 
short  tons,  valued  at  $56,665,061.  The  out- 
put of  1911  fell  back  to  60,600,000  short 
tons.  The  state  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910-1911  were  $5,379,699:  expendi- 
tures. $5,183,416:  balance  on  hand  Sept. 
30,  1911.  f  1.611.620.  The  property  valua- 
tion was  $1,119,828,173.  and  the  tax  rate 
84  cents  per  $100.  The  State  has  no 
bonded  debt. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments In  West  Virginia  having  an  annual 
output  valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1915  was  2,749.  The  amount  of 
capital  Invested  was  $175,727,000.  giving 
employment  to  79.278  persons,  using  ma- 
terial valued  at  $110,0.^3.000,  and  turning 
out  finished  goods  worth  $103,512,000.  Sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  aggregated  $51.378.(KH). 

The  business  interests  of  the  state  suf- 
fered serious  losses  by  an  extensive  coal 
miners'  strike  in  1914,  and  state-wide  pro- 
hibition decreased  the  public  revenue  by 
$1,126,000. 

West  Virginia  (see  also  Clarksburg) : 
Admission  of,  into  Union,  proclaimed, 

3368. 
Unlawful  combinations  in,  discussed 
and  proclamation  regarding,  4399, 
4424. 
Westcott,  Hampton,  lieutenant  in  Navy, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
1126. 
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Western  Eeserve.— The  charters  of  most 
of  the  original  Colonies  granted  territory 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  After  tlie  Revolution  the  unsettled 
western  portions  were  ceded  to  the  General 
Goyemment.  When  Connecticut  made  her 
cession  the  state  reserved  a  tract  of  land 
between  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude 
and  Lake  Erie  as  a  foundation  for  her 
school  fand.  It  extended  120  miles  west- 
ward from  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  line, 
and  contained  3.066,291  acres,  afterwards 
included  In  Ohio.  An  act  of  Congress  in 
180O  aatborized  the  President  to  deed  to 
Connecticut  the  title  to  this  Western  Re- 
sc^rve,  to  quiet  titles  of  settlers,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  state  surrender  all  claims  to 
its  Jurisdiction.  On  the  admission  of  Ohio 
as  a  state.  Connecticut  lost  all  interest  In 
the  territory.  The  tract  was  settled  largely 
by  Connecticut  people. 

Western  Territory,  instructions  to  gov- 
ernor of,  regarding  employment  of 
militia  against  Indians,  6306. 
Whale  Fifllieries,  papers  for  vessels  en- 
gaged in,  referred  to,  1774. 
Whig. — A  name  taken  by  the  political  party 
in  the  American  Colonies  which  favored  the 
Revolution,  as  opposed  to  the  Tories,  who 
advocated  adherence  to  the  mother  country. 
The  name  was  first  used  in  Great  Britain 
to  designate  those  Scotch  Covenanters 
whose  rebellion  in  1699  led  to  the  fixing  the 
name  upon  any  opponents  of  the  court.  The 
term  as  generally  used  in  America,  how- 
ever, refers  to  the  political  party  in  the 
United  States  which  began  to  develop  to- 
ward the  end  of  John  Quincy  Adams  s  ad- 
ministration, favoring  a  national  bank,  a 
protective  tariflf,  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  in  general  holding  to  a 
latltudinarian  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  at  first  called  National 
Republicans,  and  those  who  opposed  them 
were  known  as  Democratic  Kepubllcans. 
After  the  defeat  of  Adams,  in  18S8.  Henry 
Clay  became  the  leader  of  the  National 
Repu  oilcans. 

The  party  took  the  name  of  Whig  In 
1834,  and  in  1836,  failing  to  unite  on  any 
candidate  of  their  own  for  the  Presidency, 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  by  the  op- 
position. In  1840  the  Whigs  elected  Wfl- 
liam  Henry  Harrison.  After  the  death  of 
Harrison  they  quarreled  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler,  who  had  succeeded  Harrison 
as  President  and  had  vetoed  the  fiscal 
measures  passed  by  the  Whig  Congress. 
In  1844  they  nominated  Henry  Clay  for 
the  Presidency,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
James  K.  Polk.  The  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  Mexican  War,  the  Wllmot  Proviso,  and 
other  phases  of  the  slavery  question  caused 
serious  dissensions  in  the  Whig  party,  but 
they  preserved  their  power  for  another 
term  by  nominating  a  military  candidate 
In  the  person  of  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was 
elected,  but  the  disintegration  of  the  Whig 
party   had  begun. 

Many  of  the  northern  Whigs  became 
Free  Boilers,  and  by  1856  Republicans, 
while  many  temporarily  Joined  the  Ameri- 
can or  Know-Nothlng  party.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  southern  Whigs  became  Demo- 
crats. The  factions  of  the  old  party  united 
and  nominated  Wlnfleld  Scott  for  Presi- 
dent in  1852,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Franklin  Pierce.  A  small  number  of  Whigs 
formed  the  Constitutional  Union  party  and 
nominated  Bell  and  Everett  in  1860.  Be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  party  in  the  north  were  were 
Webster,  Wlnfiirop,  Choate,  Seward,  Gree- 


ley, and  Weed;  in  the  south,  Mangum, 
Badger,  Bell,  Berrien.  Forsyth,  Stephens, 
Toombs,  Prentiss,  and  Crittenden,  and  in 
the  west,  Giddings,  Ewing  and  Corwin. 

Whisky.    (See  Liquors— Malt,  etc.) 

Whisky  Insarrectioii. — A  revolt  against 
the  enforcement  of  a  Federal  excise  law  by 
the  people  of  four  counties  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  first  bill  for  an  excise  law  was  beaten 
in  Congress  June  21,  1790.  The  project 
was  revived  the  following  year,  and  the  first 
excise  law  was  passed  March  3,  1791.  The 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  were  instructed 
by  their  legislature  to  oppose  the  law,  "es- 
tablished on  principles  subversive  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  citizens.*'  In 
Pennsylvania  the  law  was  violently  opposed 
by  one  Bradford  and  his  followers  and  con- 
demned by  more  peaceable  and  refiectlng 
citizens,  following  the  lead  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin, afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
minister  to  France,  envoy  extraordinary  to 
England,  etc.,  and  William  Findley  and 
John  Smiley,  members  of  Congress.  Numer- 
ous meetings  were  held  to  protest  against 
this  law,  which  bore  with  particular  force 
upon  the  settlers  of  western  Pennsylvania 
because  of  their  isolated  position,  distance 
from  the  seaboard,  and  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  that  region.  In  response  to 
repeated  protests  Congress  on  May  8,  1702, 
passed  an  act  reducing  the  duties  on  whisky, 
but,  on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  some  of  the  settlers,  empowering  the 
President  to  use  militia  in  suppressing  dis- 
turbances within  a  state,  the  agents  of 
the  Government  sent  to  collect  the  excise 
having  been  maltreated  and  driven  from 
the  country  and  the  marshals  refused  office 
room  and  assistance  in  serving  writs,  Presi- 
dent Washington,  by  a  proclamation  of 
Sept.  15,  1792  (116),  called  upon  the  citi- 
zens to  abandon  their  unlawful  proceedings. 
Instead  of  complying,  resistance  to  the 
service  of  writs  continued  and  the  officers 
were  tarred  and  feathered.  Aug.  1,  1794, 
a  mass  meeting  of  7,000  armed  Insurgents 
was  held  on  Braddock's  Field,  a  county 
judge  presiding,  with  Albert  Gallatin  as 
secretary  and  Bradford  as  the  leading 
spirit.  An  emergency  had  now  arisen. 
Governor  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
declined  to  take  the  initiative,  a  certificate 
of  the  existence  of  an  Insurrection  was  ob- 
tained from  a  Federal  judge,  and  on  Aug.  7. 
1794,  President  Washington  again  called 
upon  the  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire 

Seaceably  to  their  homes  on  or  before  Sept. 
,  1794  (150).  This  warning  was  unheeded 
and  was  followed  by  a  third  proclamation 
on  Sept.  26,  1794  (153).  A  requisition  for 
15,000  militia  was  Issued  to  the  governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey.  A  Federal  commission  of  three 
and  a  State  commission  of  two  preceded  the 
troops  with  offers  of  amnesty  on  full  sub- 
mission. Bradford  urged  armed  resistance, 
Gallatin  counseled  submission.  Washington 
accompanied  the  troops,  which  were  in  com- 
mand of  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  as  far 
as  Carlisle.  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury,  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  the  scene  of  disorder.  The 
troops  arrived  in  the  rebellious  district  early 
in  November.  After  giving  the  people  time 
to  obey  the  President's  proclamation.  Lee's 
force  arrested  many  of  those  who  failed  to 
accept  the  proffered  amnesty.  Bradford  and 
the  more  violent  leaders  escaped.  Those 
captured  were  tried,  convicted,  and  later 
pardoned  by  the  President.  The  first  show 
of  Federal  force  had  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection. 
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Whisky   Insurrection    (see    also  Penn- 
sylvania, insurrections  in): 

Discussed,  154,  160,  162. 

Pardon  granted  insurgents,  173. 
Keferred  to,  176. 

Proclamations  against,  ll6,  150,  153. 
Whisky  Blng. — A  conspiracy  of  distillers 
and  United  States  officials  formed  In  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  In  1872  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment of  internal-revenue  taxes.  By  1874 
the  ring  had  attained  national  proportions, 
with  branches  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Pe« 
orla,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington.  Distillers 
who  refused  to  enter  the  combination  were 
trapped  Into  technical  violations  of  the 
revenue  laws,  and  when  made  liable  to 
seizure  they  were  given  their  choice  be- 
tween ruin  and  surrender  to  the  ring.  The 
combination  became  so  powerful  that  wlien 
Secretary  Bristow  ordered  a  transfer  of 
supervisors,  which  would  have  thrown  the 
ring  into  confusion,  their  agents  at  Wash- 
ington procured  a  countermand  of  the  order 
from  President  Grant.  After  diligent  effort 
evidence  was  obtained  against  the  distillers 
and  revenue  agents,  t'pon  this  evidence 
the  Government  seized  $:J.500.000  worth  of 
propertv  and  procured  indictments  against 
238  persons.  It  was  shown  that  the 
Treasury  had  been  defrauded  of  $1,650,- 
000  between  July  1,  1874,  and  May  1,  1875. 
When  rtie  papers  were  laid  before  President 
Grant  he  Indorsed  them  with  orders  to  "let 
no  guilty  man  escape.'*  The  moat  Im- 
portant convictions  were  those  of  John  A. 
•loyce.  special  revenue  agent ;  John  Mc- 
Donald, supervisor,  and  William  O.  Avery, 
chief  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

White  House.   (See  Executive  Mansion.) 
White  Leagues  referred  to,  4251.    (See 

also  Klu-Klux-Klan.) 
White  Plains  (N.  T.),  Battle  of.— After 
the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  In  which 
Washington  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
ground  in  the  face  of  the  British  attack. 
Gen.  Howe's  war  ships  advanced  up  the 
East  River  and  landed  troops  at  Krogs  Point 
(now  Throggs  Neck).  His  purpose  was  to 
gain  a  position  in  Washington's  rear  and 
thus  cut  him  off  from  communication  with 
his  army  outside  of  New  York.  About  4,000 
British  were  sent  to  dislodge  some  1,400 
Americans  who  were  Intrendied  on  Chat- 
terton  Hill.  After  a  short  and  sharp 
skirmish  the  Americans  fell  back  in  good 
order  to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  having 
lost  but  little  more  than  half  as  many  as 
their  opponents.  The  American  loss  Is  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  125  to  200,  while  the 
lowest  official  estimate  of  the  British  loss 
places  it  at  2.^1.  The  following  night  Wasrti- 
ington  retired  to  a  much  stronger  position 
about  five  miles  north  and  Howe  withdrew 
to  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Whitehall,  N.  T.,  proclamation  granting 

privileges  of  other  ports  to,  2540. 
Wichita  Indians.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
WUdemess  (Va.),  Battle  of.— The  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  on  March 
2,  1864.  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month  it 
was  conferred  upon  Gen.  Grant,  who  was 
given  the  command,  under  the  President, 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  campaign  agreed  upon  between 
Grant  and  Sherman  was  to  make  a  simul- 
taneous advance  against  Lee's  army  in  Vir- 
ginia  and    that    of    Johnston    in    Georgia 


Meade  was  left  in  control  of  the  army  of  tlie 
Potomac  and  Sheridan  placed  in  command 
of  the  cavalry  In  Virginia.  Gen.  B.  F.  But- 
ler was  made  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  James,  consisting  of  38.648  men  and 
90  guns.  May  4.  1864,  Grant  crossed  the 
Rapldan  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
aggregating  on  May  1,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  120,380  in 
men  and  316  guns.  The  Ninth  Corps,  20,780 
in  number,  was  subsequently  added.  Lee 
lay  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapldan  with 
63,984  men.  The  Confederate  position  was 
In  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  scraggy  oak, 
sassafras,  hazel,  and  pine.  It  is  a  region 
of  worn-out  tobacco  fields,  and  lies  dlrectlv 
west  of  tlie  battlefield  of  ChancellorsvIUe. 
It  was  not  Grant's  intention  to  fight  Lee 
there,  but  the  Confederate  attack  early  on 
the  5th  compelled  It.  Lee  gained  ground 
in  the  two  days'  fighting.  The  battle  was 
a  bloody  bush  fight.  More  than  200.000 
men  fought  in  a  vast  jungle.  Grant's  loss 
amounted  to  over  20,000,  of  whom  5,000 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  about  10,000.  Grant  now  resolved  to 
turn  Lee's  left  fiank  and  put  his  army  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Richmond.  On  the 
night  of  the  Tfh  the  Federal  armv  took  up 
the  march  toward  Spottsvlvanla  Conrt- 
House.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May 
the  men  of  the  opposing  forces  arrived 
almost  at  the  same  moment  at  the  Court- 
House.  Then  occurred  the  great  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  (q.  v.). 

Wildfire,  The,  capture  of,  by  the  Mo- 

hawkf  3124. 
Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  expen- 
ditures of  publication  of,  referred  to, 
3068. 
WiUamette  Valley,   etc,  Wagon  Boad 
Co.,  lands  granted  to  Oregon  for,  re- 
ferred to,  4665. 
William  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  deatli 

of,  referred  to,  5367. 
William,    The,   captured    with   African 

negroes  on  board,  3126. 
William  and  Francis,  The,  satisfaction 
to  be  allowed  by  Great  Britain  for 
detention  of,  2111. 
WilUamsborg  (Va.),  Battle  of.— As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederates 
had  withdrawn  from  Torktown  (May  5. 
1802),  a  column  was  sent  In  pursuit  It 
came  up  with  the  retreating  rear  guard  at 
Williamsburg.  The  Confederates  liad  be^n 
reenforced  from  Johnston's  army  at  Rich- 
mond. I^ngstreet's  division,  having  passed 
beyond  the  town,  retraced  Us  steps  to  resist 
the  attack.  Hooker,  of  Heintzelman^s  divi- 
sion, and  Smith,  of  Reyes's,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  assault,  fighting  from  morning  till 
late  In  the  afternoon,  vainly  calling  for  re- 
enforcements.  The  arrival  of  Keamv's 
division  about  4  p.  m.  caused  the  Confed- 
erates to  retire  toward  Richmond.  The 
Federal  loss  was  2,228  men,  of  whom  456 
were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss  w^as  1,560, 
of  whom  288  were  killed. 

Williamson's  Farm  (S.C.),  Battle  of.— 

One  of  the  minor  skirmishes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  In  the  South  and  the  first  dis- 
aster to  the  British  arms  after  the  capture 
of  Charleston,  July  12,  1780.  Capt  Houk. 
with  115  British  and  Tories,  was  sent  from 
the  garrison  at  Rocky  Mount  to  collect 
mllltla  and  drive  back  the  Americans. 
Thomas  Sumter,  with  75  men,  surprised  and 
captured  them.  Capt  Houk  was  killed  In 
the  fight. 
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Wflxnington,  The,  attempts  of,  to  si- 
lence batteries  at  Cardenas,  Cuba, 
6302,  6316. 
Wilmot  Proviso.— Prenldent  Polk,  In  a 
special  message  Aug.  8,  1846  (2309),  made 
a  request  of  Congress  for  money  to  adjust 
the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  tUe  Unit- 
ed States  by  tbe  purchase  of  certain  Mexi- 
can territory  outside  of  Texas.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  request  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced Into  the  House  appropriating  $2,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  purpose.  David  Wilmot,  a 
Democrat  from  l»ennsylvanla,  offered  an 
amendment  w^lch  provided  "that  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall 
over  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory. 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  partv  shall 
first  be  duly  convicted."  This  was  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso.  The  bill  as  amended  passed 
the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  Early 
the  next  year  another  bill  passed  the  House, 
appropriating  $3,000,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but  the 
amendment  was  omitted  in  the  Senate. 
Wilson,  Woodrow.— 1913-1917. 
Thirty-second    Administration — Democratic. 

Fice-Pre«idcn«— Thomas  R.   Marshall. 
Secretary  of  State — 

William   Jennings   Bryan. 
Robert  Lansing. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 
William  Glbbs  McAdoo. 
Secretary  of  War — 

Llndley  M.  Garrison. 
Newton  D.  Baker. 
Attorney-Oeneral — 

James  Clark  McReynoIds. 
T.  W.  Gregory. 
Postmaster-General — 

Albert    Sidney    Burleson, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

Josephus  Daniels. 
Secretary   of  Interior — 

Franklin  Knight  Lane. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

David  Franklin  Houston. 
Secretary  of  Commerce — 
William  C.  Redfleld. 
Secretary  of  Labor — 

William  Bauchop  Wilson. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  met 
In  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25.  1912,  and  on 
July  6.  on  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  chose 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  the  nominee  of  the  party.  Other 
prominent  candidates  before  the  conven- 
tion were  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri ;  Jnd- 
son  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  and  Oscar  W.  Un- 
derwood, of  Alabama. 

Platform,  —  The  convention  reaffirmed 
their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Demo- 
cratic government  formulated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson ;  declared  that  the  high  Repub- 
lican tariff  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  fa- 
vored immediate  downward  revision  of  the 
rates.  President  Taft  was  denounced  for 
his  veto  of  the  Farmers*  Free  List  bill, 
and  the  Republican  party  was  charged 
with  having  been  faithless  to  its  pledges 
of  1908.  The  people  were  appealed  to  for 
support  in  a  demand  for  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only.  Other  planks  declared  a  private 
monopolv  Indefensible  and  Intolerable;  fa- 
vored enforcement  of  the  criminal  as  well 
as  civil  law  against  trusts  and  their  offi- 
cials: prevention  of  holding  companies, 
of  Interlocking  directors,  stock  watering, 
and  discrimination  In  prices :  legislation  to 
restore  to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  law  the 
strength  of  which  it  was  deprived  by  In- 
terpretation :  the  unhampered  exercise  by 
the  states  of  their  reserved  rights ;  favored 
an  income  tax  and  the  popular  election 
of  Senators;  publicity  of  campaign  contri- 


butions; presidential  primaries  and  a  sin- 
gle term  for  the  President ;  supervision  of 
railroad,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies;  opposed  the  establishment  of 
a  central  bank,  and  favored  the  revision 
of  the  banking  laws;  favored  rural  cred- 
its, and  national  aid  to  state  and  local 
roads;  equal  Justice  to  capital  and  labor; 
conservation  of  national  resources ;  ex- 
emption from  tolls  of  American  ships  on 
the  ranama  Canal ;  fostering  the  growth  of 
our  merchant  marine ;  independence  for  the 
Philippines ;  establishment  of  a  parcel  post 
and  extension  of  rural  free  delivery. 

Opposition.— The  Republican  party  nom- 
inated President  Taft  for  a  second  term, 
and  Ex-President  Roosevelt  withdrew  from 
the  convention  and  became  the  nominee  of 
the  Progressive  Republicans.  The  Social- 
ists nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Arthur  E.  Rcimer  and  the 
Prohibitionists  Eugene  W.  Chafln  for 
President.  A  notable  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  split  in  the  Republican 
party  caused  by  the  candidacy  of  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  who  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  people,  but  opposed  by  the 
politicians  and  some  leading  newspapers. 

Vote. — The  popular  vote  showed  Wilson 
6.293,019 ;  Roosevelt,  4,119,507 ;  Taft, 
8,484,956;  Debs,  901,873,  and  Chafin,  207,- 
928.  The  combined  Republican  vote  of 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  (7,604,463)  being 
1.311,444  more  than  the  vote  for  Wilson, 
thereby  showed  Wilson's  success  to  have 
been    due   to   the   split   in   the   Republican 

6 arty.  The  popular  vote  of  Wilson  over 
;oosevelt,  however,  was  .2,173,612.  When 
the  electoral  vote  was  counted  It  showed 
Wilson,  435 ;  Taft,  8,  and  Roosevelt,  88, 

Tariff. — April  8,  1913,  Wilson  convened 
Congress  in  extra  session  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  tariff  law  in  accordance  with 
the  *'duty  laid  upon  the  party  at  the  recent 
elections'^  (page  7871).  The  Sixty-third 
Congress  consisted  of  06  Senators,  of  whom 
52  were  Democrats;  and  435  Representa- 
tives, of  whom  290  were  Democrats.  The 
tariff  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  embodied  the  essential  ideas  of  the 
Democratic  platform — that  duties  should  be 
imposed  primarily  to  produce  revenue  for 
the  government  without  thought  of  pro- 
tection, and  that  such  duties  should  be  es- 
tablished by  legislation  that  would  not  in- 
Iure  or  destroy  legitimate  Industry.  One 
Lundred  Items  were  added  to  the  free  list. 
Including  acids,  salt,  bread,  meat,  flour 
and  meal,  potatoes,  paper,  manufactures 
of  leather,  lumber  and  iron  and  certain 
machinery.  Duties  were  Imposed  on  sev- 
enty articles  previously  free. 

The  customs  receipts  for  1912  were 
$304,597  035.  which  was  an  average  of 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
imports.  The  estimated  receipts  under 
the  new  act  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $266.- 
701,000,  an  average  of  less  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  Im- 
ports. It  was  predicted  that  the  deficit 
under  the  Underwood  tariff  would  reach 
nearly  $70,000,000.  (See  Import  Duties.) 
To  make  up  the  deficiency  an  Income  tax 
on  Individuals  and  corporations  was  added 
to  the  law  by  authority  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment.     (See  Income  Tax.) 

Bills  were  passed  limiting  securities  Is- 
sues, creating  a  trade  commission  and  ex- 
empting farmers'  and  laborers'  unions  on* 
der  ifhe  Sherman   law. 

Banking  La  to.— The  National  Monetary 
Commission  In  1912  recommended  t^e  es- 
tablishment, under  federal  charter,  of  a 
central  reserve  bank  with  branches  In  fif- 
teen districts.  The  Democratic  Congress 
rejected  the  principle  of  a  central  bank  and 
embodied  the  opposite  Idea  of  decentrallza- 
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Wikon,  Woodrow— ConMniieif. 
tlon  In  the  Ow«q-GU8b  Federal  Reserre 
Currency  law.  This  divides  the  country 
Into  twelve  districts,  with  a  federal  reserve 
national  bank  in  each,  to  which  all  national 
banks  are  required  to  subscribe.  These  dis- 
trict banks  were  placed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Besides 
a  sreneral  banking  business,  authority  to 
Issue  currency,  make  loans  on  farming 
lands  and  an  elaborate  system  of  discount- 
ing were  notable  features  of  the  law.  (Bee 
Currency  Law.)  ^ 

Memifan  RevoluHon.^The  revolution  ex- 
isting in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  his  election 
attracted  the  early  attention  of  President 
J&""iPA«*^*  P*  a  special  message  of  Aug. 
27,  1918,  he  issued  a  warning  and  reassur- 
ance of  friendship.  He  refused  to  recognize 
Huerta  as  president  of  the  Republic  and 
sent  as  special  agent  John  Lind,  formerly 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  to  demand  immc- 
**!i?f  S"»ayon  of  fighting  and  a  free  election 
with  Huerta  eliminated.     (Page  7886.) 

The  rebellion  in  that  country  continued 
and  led  to  abuse  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  and^  the  destruction  of  their 
property  in  Mexico.  Finally,  in  April, 
*^^  following  a  series  of  flagrant  insults 
i^J}i^  4iS°*^y  ®'  ^^  United  States  (page 
7984),  Wilson  ordered  the  occupation  of 
Vera  CruB  by  United  States  forces.  (See 
also  Mexico.) 

The  early  months  of  his  administration 
^?J?  marked  by  threatened  complications 
with   Japan   on   account  of  an  alien   land 

iJilT^i,^?''^  ^y.  **??  ®***«  of  California, 
which  Japan  claimed  was  In  violation  of  her 
treaty  with  the  United  States  (page  7875). 

Panama  <7anal.—When  the  Panama  Canal 
was  nearing  completion  the  question  of  ex- 
empting American  shipping  from  tolls  be- 
?°?*  ""i."?? *J®' J'*,^'^*^«  P»>*>"c  discussion. 
Great  Britain  held  that  such  exemption 
'^w'^*-n,^***'***<>'^  o'  treaty.  Mr.  Wilson 
S5S?ptS2^*?SJse^^^*  ^««^>   ^  ''^'  ^^ 

European  War' BUvaiion.---The  first  duty 
2'  i«?*.^^^®°*  ^^^^  ^^^  breaking  out  ot 
bostilltles  between  nations  friendly  to  our 
government  is  to  declare  American  neutral- 
l*/v^  '^^^  ^"*y  devolved  upon  Wilson  in 
1®^^™*"^  ^**  promptly  performed.  The 
T,^!l  oc^^^R??""  ^^^  declaration  was  dated 
July  28,  1914.  and  on  August  4,  Wilson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  namlne 
five  powers  (page  7969),  which  was  r^ 
peated  as  other  countries  became  involved. 
This  was  followed  on  August  18th  by  an 
fJPP^u*!  ^  ^^  Pwple  at  large  (page  7978), 
in  which  he  sald^:  ''It  will  be  eaiy  to  ex- 
cite passion  and  difficult  to  allay  it:  Those 
responsible  for  exciting  it  will  assume  a 
heavy  responsibility;  responsibility  for  no 
i?*L  ^  y*"*^  ^^'^^  *l^at  the  people  of  the 
United  Stotes,  whose  love  of  their  country 
and  whose  loyalty  to  its  government  should 
unite  them  as  Americans  all,  bound  in 
honor  and  affection  to  think  first  of  her  and 
her  interests,  may  be  divided  In  camps  of 
hostile  opinions,  hot  against  each  other.  In- 
volved In  the  war  Itself  in  impulse  and 
opinion,  if  not  in  action." 

In  September  the  German  Emperor  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Wilson  protesting  against 
the  use  of  dumdum  bullets  by  French  and 
English  troops.  The  French  President  de- 
nied the  German  charge,  and  protested 
against  Germany's  offenses  against  the  laws 
®**J**t**''^^*  ^  commission  of  Belgians  sub- 
mitted charges  of  brutalities  against  the 
Germans.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
belligerents  evoked  only  assurances  of 
friendly  neutrality.  A  formal  offer  of  media- 
tion was  made  bv  Wilson  and  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  warring  powers. 

In  his  message  to  the  Sixty-third  Con- 


gress at  its  second  session  Wilson  lald 
(page  8015)  :  "There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  time  is  near,  if  ic  be  not  already  at 
hand,  when  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  for  their 
people  what  they  have  hitherto  been  alwavs 
easily  able  to  do — ^many  essential  and  fun- 
damental things.  At  any  rate,  they  will 
need  our  help  and  our  manifold  serrices  as 
they  have  never  needed  them  before;  and 
we  shall  be  fit  and  ready,  more  fit  and 
ready  than  we  have  even  been.  .  .  .  Here 
are  the  markets  which  we  must  supply,  and 
we  must,  find  the  means  of  action.  .  .  . 
We  have  the  resources,  but  are  we  fully 
ready  to  use  them?  And  if  we  can  make 
ready  what  we  have,  have  we  the  means 
at  hand  to  distribute  it?  We  are  not  fully 
ready,  neither  have  we  the  means  of  dis- 
tribution. ...  To  speak  plainly,  we  have 
grossly  erred  in  the  way  In  which  we  have 
stunted  and  hindered  the  development  of 
our  merchant  marine.  And  now  we  need 
ships,  we  have  not  got  them."  This  was  In 
advocacy  of  the  administration  measure  for 
a  government  owned  steamship  line,  but  the 
measure  failed  of  passage. 

Early  in  1916  a  British  Order  in  Council 
forbade  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs  to  (Ger- 
many and  this  was  followed  by  Germany's 
declaration  of  a  war  sone  about  the  British 
Isles.  February  10th,  Wilson  sent  protests 
to  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
against  the  interruption  of  neutral  maritime 
commerce  (pages  8055,  8059).  Germany  re- 
plied with  an  offer  to  modify  her  orders 
providing  foodstuffs  in  neutral  vessels  des- 
tined for  the  civilian  population  of  Ger- 
many were  allowed  unmolested  passage  into 
German  ports  (page  8057).  The  allied  na- 
tions refused  to  accede  to  this.  The  inter- 
ference with  American  trade  by  the  Anglo- 
French  allies  and  the  menace  of  the  German 
war  zone  caused  much  uneasiness  in  the 
United  States,  and  Wilson's  diplomacy  was 
•)ut  to  a  severe  test.  (See  his  corrcspon- 
ience  with  the  European  powers,  pages 
8436  and  following. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  European 
war  was  the  collapse  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets. The  stock  exchanges  were  fiooded 
with  securities.  The  Paris  Bourse  closed 
July  28,  followed  by  London  and  New  York 
on  the  81st.  The  disorganization  of  foreign 
trade  caused  a  marked  decline  in  customs 
revenue,  the  deficit  in  August  amounting 
to  $10,629,538,  as  compared  with  August 
1918.  Wilson  addressed  a  special  message 
to  Congress  recommending  a  war  revenue 
tax  (page  7980),  urging  Immediate  pro- 
vision for  raising  $100,000,000  additional 
revenue  through  internal  taxes.  "New 
revenue  must  oe  found,"  he  said  (page 
7980),  "to  avoid  the  withdrawal  of  the  Treas- 
ury balance  on  deposit  in  national  banks." 
The  tragic  sinking  of  the  British  steam- 
ship LuHtania  in  the  war  zone  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  in  May,  1916,  called  forth  an- 
other emphatic  protest  to  Germany  against 
the  submarine  operations  against  merchant 
vessels.     (Page  8062.) 

During  the  controversy  with  Germany 
over  the  safety  of  neutral  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet  Robert  Lansing,  of  New 
York,  the  ranking  official  of  the  department 
was  appointed  to  the  position.  The  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  Dumba,  and  two  attaches 
of  the  German  legation  were  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
protests  were  repeatedly  made  to  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  against  Interference  with 
American  shipping  and  attacks  upon  mer- 
chant vessels.  Germany  and  Austria  both 
agreed  to  respect  neutral  vessels  and  non- 
combatant  lives  so  far  as  possible.  Great' 
Britain  continued  to  intercept  and  seise  all 
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merchandise  which  might  be  useful  to  Qer- 
many,  though  such  goods  were  consisted 
to  neutral  countries.  Mails  between  the 
United  States  and  European  countries  were 
also  held  up  and  examined. 

Unofficial  Adviaorg. — President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed, April  2,  1915,  the  twelve  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
authorixed  by  the  naval  appropriation  act. 
The  appointees  are  to  serve  without  pay. 

Secretary  Daniels  June  4,  1916.  abolished 
the  system  of  Naval  Aids  created  by  a  Re- 
publican predecessor  in  office  and  substi- 
tuted a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Secre- 
taryjs  Advisory  Council,  to  be  composed  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  bureaus,  and  tne  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  new  Naval  Cabi- 
net will  meet  every  Thursday. 

An  Advisory  Board  of  sixteen  civilian 
American  inventors  with  Thomas  Edison  as 
chairman  was  announced  Sept  12.  The 
board  was  made  up  chiefly  of  members  of 
scientific  societies  whose  members  deal  with 
those  branches  of  science  on  which  the  navy 
is  thought  to  depend  for  inventions. 

Treasury  Statement. — ^The  fiscal  year 
closed  June  30,  1915.  with  an  excess  of 
ordinary  disbursements  over  « receipts  of 
$35,864,381,  and  an  excess  of  all  disburse- 
ments over  all  receipts  of  $64,165,416  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  (including 
Panama  Canal  expenditures).  The  total 
amount  from  income  tax  collected  during 
the  year  was  $79,828,676,  of  which  $36,- 
303,525  was  collected  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  total  treasury  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $696,598,730,  as 
compared  with  $737,462,640  in  1914.  The 
total  disbursements  were  $760,762,147.  The 
net  balance  in  the  general  fund  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $82,025,716.  The  re- 
turns for  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year 
greatly  changed  the  financial  condition. 
The  receipts  for  June  30  were  $44,715,151, 
of  which  $860,236  was  from  customs,  $7,- 
469,581  was  from  ordinary  internal  reve- 
nue:  $36,303,526  was  from  income  tax, 
and  $81,809  was  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
The  reduction  in  the  deficit  was  caused  by 
the  large  collection  of  income  tax  during 
the  year.  This  satisfactory  condition,  It 
was  said,  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Income  tax  came  up  to  the  estimate  ot 
$80,000,000  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  This  sum  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  large  falling  off  in  the  cus- 
toms revenues  due  to  the  cutting  off  of 
Imports  because  of  the  European  war.  In- 
ternal revenue  for  the  year.  Including  the 
special  war  tax,  amounted  to  $335,828,377, 
as  against  an  estimate  of  $369,000,000  and 
receipts  a  year  ago  of  $380,618,000.  Cus- 
toms for  the  year  totaled  $209,268,107,  as 
against  an  estimate  of  $220,000,000  and  re- 
celnts  a  year  ago  of  $292,128,527. 

Foreign  Relationa. — During  the  years 
1915  and  1916  President  Wilson  was  kept 
busy  with  diplomatic  correspondence  relating 
to  the  protection  of  American  persons  and 
property  at  sea  from  attacks  by  German 
U-boats  and  the  interference  with  United 
States  mails  by  British  cruisers,  and  the 
blacklisting  of  American  merchants.  His 
principal  notes  and  correspondence  on  these 
Qaestions  are  to  be  found  between  pages 
S055  and  8081. 

The  vexatious  condition  of  affairs  in  Mex- 
ico caused  Wilson  to  revoke  the  order  of 
President  Taft  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  munitions  to  that  country. 
(Page  7929.)  It  was  thought  that  by  en- 
couraging the  Carranza  faction,  which 
seemed  to  be  predominant,  that  peace  and 


order  might  sooner  be  restored.  Carranza 
proved  unable  to  pacify  the  turbulent  rebels, 
and  after  an  incursion  by  Villa  bandits  Into 
^ew  Mexico  and  a  fatal  raid  on  Columbus, 
Wilson,  by  agreement  with  Carranza.  dis- 
patched a  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico 
to  capture  Villa.  (See  Mexico.)  This 
proved  futile,  and  additional  recruits  fall- 
ing to  respond  to  the  authorized  increase  in 
the  army  (page  8130),  President  Wilson, 
June  18,  1916,  called  out  the  militia  of 
forty-four  states  to  protect  the  border  line 
between  the  two  republics.  This  was  fol- 
lowed during  August  by  the  appointment  of 
a  joint  commission  of  Mexicans  and  Ameri- 
cans to  settle  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries. 

Wilson's  protests  against  attaclts  by  Ger- 
man U-boats  upon  unarmed  merchantmen 
without  warning  and  without  providing  for 
the  safety  of  passengers,  drew  from  Ger- 
many a  pledge  to  modify  her  ruthless  war- 
fare on  the  high  seas.  (Page  8127.)  His 
protests  to  Great  Britain  agauiBt  the  seizure 
of  American  malls  and  the  blacklisting  of 
American  merchants  elicited  a  document 
Justifying  Britain's  course.  _(Page  8165.) 

Prepare(lnes«>— President  Wilson's  speeches 
on  preparedness  were  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed of  any  of  his  utterances  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  his  notes  to  Germany.  In 
his  tour  of  the  middle  west,  ending  February 
4, 1916,  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  this  country^s  being  drawn  into  the  world 
war.  At  Pittsburgh  he  announced  that  "new 
circumstances  have  arisen  which  make  it 
necessary  for  America  to  defend  itself.'' 
At  Cleveland  he  uttered  this  ominous  note 
of  warning:  "We  have  interests  that  are 
being  slowly  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of 
this  tremendous  upheaval."  In  Milwaukee 
he  declared  that  ^*tbere  may,  at  any  mo- 
ment, come  a  time  when  I  cannot  preserve 
both  the  honor  and  the  peace  of  the  United 
States."  He  told  his  Chicago  hearers  that 
"no  man  can  competently  say  whether  tbe 
United  States  will  be  drawn  into  the  struggle 
or  not"  The  people  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
heard  him  say  that  America  "is  not  going  to 
abide  the  habitual  and  continued  neglect  of 
the  rights  of  her  citizens,  even  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  vindicate 
them."  And  in  Kansas  City  he  said  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  the 
railroads  were  being  called  in  council  to 
make  effective  for  military  purposes  tbe 
arteries  of  the  country,  and  business  men 
were  being  consulted  upon  the  use  to  be 
made  in  the  event  of  war  of  the  nation's 
resources.  In  Des  Moines  he  took  issue  both 
with  the  men  who  are  "preaching  war"  and 
with  the  extreme  pacifists.  The  pacifists, 
he  said,  were  making  a  fundamental  mis- 
take, **not  about  the  sentiment  of  America, 
but  about  the  circumstances  of  the  world." 
All  of  America's  dangers  "come  from  the 
contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
those  contacts  are  going  to  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  other  nations  and  not  by  our- 
selves." His  St.  Louis  audience  was  told 
that  this  country  should  have  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world. 

Great  crowds  greeted  the  President  every- 
where, and  press  reports  agreed  that  there 
was  much  enthusiasm,  even  in  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee,  where  the  large  pro-German  ele- 
ments were  believed  to  be  strongly  against 
increased  military  preparations,  in  Topeka 
the  enthusiasm  was  less  than  elsewhere, 
although  the  crowds  were  large.  One  result 
of  the  tour  was  to  stir  up  political  interest, 
despite  the  fact  that  politics  was  not  men- 
tioned. A  few  days  after  the  tour  ended  the 
President  gave  formal  permission  for  the 
use  of  his  name  on  the  Ohio  ballot^  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  he 
was  in  the  race  for  re-election. 
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Peace  Proposals. — President  Wilson  in  a 
speech,  May  27,  1910,  before  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  held  In  Washington,  outlined 
in  general  terms  tlie  basin  on  which  the 
United  States  would  undertake  to  suggest 
or  initiate  a  movement  for  peace  in  Europe 
as  follows :  Kirst,  such  a  settlement  with 
regard  to  their  own  Immodiute  Interests  as 
the  belligerents  may  agree  upon.  We  have 
nothing  material  of  any  Itind  to  ask  for  our- 
selves and  are  quite  aware  that  we  are  in 
no  sense  or  degree  parties  to  the  present 
quarrel.  Our  interest  is  only  In  peace  and 
its  future  guarantees.  Second,  a  universal 
association  of  the  nations  to  mnintnin  the 
inviolate  security  of  tlie  highway  of  the  seas 
for  the  common  and  unhindered  use  of  all 
the'  nations  of  the  world  and  to  prevent  any 
war  begun  either  contrary  to  treaty  coven- 
ants or  without  warning  and  full  submission 
of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  world — 
a  virtual  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence. 

Finally,  in  December,  1016,  President  Wil- 
son sent  a  formal  note  to  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  suggesting  that  tentative 
peace  terms  be  submitted  by  each,  to  the 
end  that  an  agreement  might  be  reached. 
This  note  w\\\  be  found  in  substance  in  the 
article  European  War,  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Index. 

Re-election. — President  Wilson  was  form- 
ally notified  of  his  renomination  for  tho 
Presidency  before  a  throng  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand at  Shadow  Lawn,  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
September  2,  1910,  and  in  his  acceptance 
said  the  Democrats  would  stand  on  their 
record  of  progressive  achievements. 

In  the  first  speech  of  his  campaign  for 
re-election,  I'resldent  Wilson,  September  23, 
declared  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
Justified  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson 
eight-hour  law  to  avert  the  railroad  strike. 
(See  Railroads.)  In  tlie  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, September  30,  at  Shadow  Lawn,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  charged  : 

That  Republican  victory  meant  embroil- 
ing the  nation  in  the  European  war ;  That 
the  Republicans  represent  the  vested  inter- 
ests in  Mexico ;  That  the  political  use  made 
of  foreign  affairs  is  hampering  negotiations 
with  other  nations  of  great  moment,  includ- 
ing those  with  Mexico ;  That  "those  who 
want  to  Inject  into  our  politics  the  politics 
of  Europe"  are  behind  the  Republican  party ; 
That  Mark  Ilanna's  lieutenants  are  back  in 
power  in  the  G.  O.  P.  lie  made  a  strong 
bid  for  the  Progressive  vote. 

The  result  of  the  1910  election  showed 
the  President  a  popular  choice  by  a  small 
plurality.     (See  Presidential  Elections.) 

Mexican  PoHnt- — In  Mexico  Wilson  has 
been  actuated  by  a  keen  fe<'llng  for  the  rights 
of  man.  He  has  conceded  to  the  Mexican 
people  every  opportunity  consistent  with 
due  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  work  out  their  own  problems 
In  their  own  way.  In  translating  his  con- 
victions into  action,  however,  be  has  fallen 
into  serious  inconsistencies.  He  has  wav« 
ered  between  impulsive  action  and  passive 
drifting.  He  brought  tho  United  State  to 
the  verge  of  war  through  a  demand  for 
reparation  which,  after  all,  was  never 
granted.  He  seized  the  custom  house  and 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  at  a  cost  of  seventeen 
American  dead  in  order  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  arms  which,  a  few  days  later,  were 
quietly  disembarked  at  another  port  with- 
out a  shadow  of  protest.  The  exhaustion 
of  one  faction  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  other  by  open  show  of  sympathy  on  the 

gart  of  the  United  States  (see  page  8090) 
nally  led   to   the  recognition   of  Carranza 
as  proYisional  I>resldent  of  Mexico. 

The  recognitioQ  of  Carranza,  after  two 


years  of  inaction,  defended  by  Mr.  Wilsod 
as  "watchful  waiting,"  led  to  the  belief 
that  at  last  the  right  man  had  been  found 
to  head  an  effective  government.  The  msn 
the  adminlHtiation  had  been  watching  and 
the  time  it  awaited  had  arrived.  No  far- 
ther proof  of  Carranza' s  ability  to  pacify 
the  rebellious  tribesmen  was  given  than  tiie 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider him  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  This  was  not  even  strong  enough 
to  induce  the  administration  to  re«iclnd  tae 
warning  it  had  issued  to  all  Americans  to 
keep  out  of  Mexico,  or  enter  at  their  peril. 

January  11,  1910,  a  party  of  American 
and  English  mining  engineers  and  workmen 
left  Chihuahua  for  Cusihuiriachi  to  rejiume 
operatiou.s  on  the  Kansas  City  Smelting 
and  Mining  Company's  mines,  owned  by 
American  capitalists.  When  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Chihuahua  the  train  was 
waylaid  by  bandits  and  robbed,  and  nine- 
teen Americans  were  taken  off  and  mur- 
dered. The  administration  Immediately 
demanded  of  Carranza  the  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  the  outlaws,  and  members  of 
Congress  demanded  intervention  in  Mexico 
to  protect  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 

The  Interval  between  the  last  session  of 
the  Sixty-third  and  the  opening  of  tho 
Sixty-fourth  Congress  was  one  of  much 
anxiety  to  the  country.  The  revolution  in 
Mexico  dwindled  into  insignificance  In  com- 
parison with  the  war  In  Europe.  Efforts 
were  made  at  home  and  abroad  to  Involve 
the  United  States  In  the  almost  universal 
conflict.  Calm  restraint  of  the  clamorous 
Jingoes,  who  demanded  action  by  the  United 
States  over  every  incident  of  the  war  that 
they  could  magnify  into  national  Insult  or 
Injury,  coupled  with  the  magnanimous  spirit 
of  conciliation  shown  by  certain  of  the 
belligerents,  kept  the  country  neutral,  at 
least  officially.  The  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  the  shipment  of  war 
supplies  to  the  Anglo-French  allies  bad 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  call  forth 
a  protest  from  the  Austrian  Government, 
liarge  fortunes  were  being  made  In  war  sup- 
plies and  by  trading  In  the  stocks  of  the 
companies  manufacturing  them.  Partisans 
of  the  Teutonic  powers  demanded  an  em- 
bargo on  war  material,  and  when  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  convened  bills  for  this  pur- 
pose were  introduced. 

National  Defense. — In  an  address  wel- 
coming the  Xaval  Advisory  Board  to  the 
WTilte  House,  Oct  7,  1915,  Mr.  Wilson 
committed  himself  more  definitely  to  a 
strong  national  defense  policy  than  at  any 
time  previously.  "The  country  has  aban- 
doned nothing  of  Its  ideals  of  peace."  said 
he.  "but/it  is  well  aware  that  it  must  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world.  In  formu- 
lating a  national  defense  programme  the 
Government  Is  working  not  to  change  any- 
thing in  America  but  to  safeguard  every- 
thing in  America."  (Page  8077.)  In  bia 
speech  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel,  in  New  York. 
Nov.  5th,  he  declared  solemnly  that  tuc 
United  States  had  no  aggressive  purposes, 
but  must  be  prepared  to  defend  itself  and 
retain  "full  liberty  and  self-development" 
(See  page  S08.S.) 

President  Wilson  was  married  in  Wash- 
ington Dec.  18,  1915,  to  Mrs.  Norman  Gait 
widow  of  a  business  man  of  that  city  who 
bad  died  eight  years  before. 
Wilson,  Woodrow: 

Additional  $100,000,000  revenue  to  be 
raised  through  internal  taxes  urged, 
7981. 

Addresses — 
Accepting  for  War  Department  gift 
of  lincoln  birthplace  f  arni|  8160« 
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Advisory  Board  of  Navy,  8076. 
Allegiance  to  America^  meaning  of, 

to  naturalized  citizens,  8066. 
Annual,    to    Congress,    7906,    8015, 

8102,  8183. 
Appeal  to  citizens  to  maintain  neu- 
trality during  European  war, 
7978. 
Asking  authority  to  use  land  and 
naval  forces  to  maintain  dignity 
in  Mexico,  7934. 

At  funeral  of  men  killed  at  taking 
of  Vera  Cruz,  7939. 

Banking     and     currency     reform, 
7879. 

Bar  Association,  7991. 

Before  Associated  Press,  8051. 

D.  A.  B.  Memorial  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, 8077. 

Fourth  of  July,  1914,  at  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Philadelphia,  7952. 

Gettysburg  battlefield,  7881. 

G.  A.  R.  at  Camp  Emery,  8073. 

Inaugural,  7868. 

Jaekson  Day  at  Indianapolis,  8024. 

Manhattan  Club  banquet,  8081. 

Memorial  Bay,  at  Arlington,  7946. 

Navy  reception  in  New  York,  8068. 

Pan-American  financial  conference, 
8071. 

Special  to  the  63d  Congress,  7871, 
7879,  7884,  7913,  7933,  7934. 

To  naturalized  citizens  in  Philadel- 
phia, 8066. 

To  1914  grraduating  class  of  Naval 
Academy,  7949. 

U.  8.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  8034. 

Unveiling  of  statue  of  Commodore 
John  Barry,  7942. 

Unveiling  of  Statue  to  Confederate 
dead,  at  Arlington,  7948. 

Urging  measures  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue,  7980. 

Veterans  of  G.  A.  B.,  8075. 

Woman  Suffrage,  at  Atlantic  City, 
8163. 

Y,  M.  C.  A.  at  Pittsburg,  7993. 
Agricultural  Department's  efforts  in 

behalf  of  farmers,  7909. 
Alaska — 

Bailways  in,  should  be  built  and 
operated  by  government,  7911. 

Besources   of,    must    be   used,   not 
wasted  or  monopolized,  7912. 

Seward    townsite,    regulations    for 
sale  of  additions  to,  8171. 

Survey  of  coast  of,  urged,  8019. 

Territorial      government      recom- 
mended for,  7911. 
American  citizens — 

Attacks  on,  by  Mexicans,  8132. 

Begister  of  those  abroad  to  be  kept 
by  Consuls,  8177. 
American  citizenship  waived  in  fed- 
eral appointment,  8175, 


American  Bepublics,  our  duty  toward, 

8102. 
American  states,  co-operation  for  na- 
tional defense,  8104. 

Honorable  partnership  between, 
8104. 

Not  hostile  rivals,  8104. 
Ancona,    note    on    sinking   of,    8117, 
8120. 

Austria's  reply,  8118. 
Anti-Trust   Law,   explicit  legislation 
under,  7910. 

Should  be  made  clearer  and  fairer, 
7910. 
Anti-Trust  Legislation — 

Advice  and  guidance  of  trade  com- 
mission desired,  7916. 

Co-operative  groups  of  individuals, 
7917. 

Effect  of  uncertainty  of,  7916. 

Holding  Companies  should  be  pro- 
hibited, 7917. 

Individual  punishment  for  business 
irregularities,  7917. 

Individual  suits  should  be  based 
on  Government  findings,  7918. 

Individuals  put  out  of  business, 
7918. 

Industrial  management  usurped  by 
investment  bankers,  7915. 

Interlocking  directories  of  corpo- 
rations, 7915. 

Monopoly  indefensible  and  intoler- 
able, 7915. 

Not  to  unsettle  business,  7915. 

Production  and  transportation  busi- 
nesses, separation  of,  7916. 

Bailroads,  financing  under  Inter- 
state Commission,  7915. 

Bailroads,  harm  done  to,  by  finan- 
ciers, 7915. 

Statute  of  limitations  should  run 
from  conclusion  of  government 
suits,  7892. 

Trade  Commission  needed  as  guide 
to  justice,  7916. 

Trade  Commission  to  direct  correc- 
tive processes,  7917. 

Trusts  and  monopolies,  control  of, 
7913. 
Arabic,    attacked    without    warning, 

8123. 
Arbitration       treaties,       ratification 

asked,  7906. 
Arms  and   munitions,   export   of,   to 
Mexico  forbidden,  8089. 

Exception  made  in  case  of  Carran- 
za  government,  8090. 
Army — 

Composed  of  disciplined  citizens, 
8106. 

Defensive  force  imperative,  8107. 

Increase  in  strength  ordered,  8106, 
8172. 
Artillery,  increase  in,  recommended, 

8106, 
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Austria  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Germany 
and  Turkey,  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  war  with  Boumania,  8142. 

Austria,  reparation  from^  demanded 
for  smkinff  of  Ancona,  8120. 

Banking  and  currency  system,  7879, 
7908. 

Banking  laws,  must  not  permit  con- 
centration of  funds  for  speculative 
purposes,  7881. 

Banking  system,  control  of,  must  be 
public,  7881. 

Banks  should  be  instruments  and  not 
masters  of  enterprise,  7881. 

Battleships  recommended,  8107. 

Biographical  sketch  of,  7867. 

Blacklist  of  American  Merchants  by 
British,  protest  against,  8143. 
British  reply  to,  8178. 

Bulgaria,  Austria  Hungary,  Germany 
and  Turkey,  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  war  with  Boumania,  8142. 

Bulgaria,  proclamation  of  neutrality 
in  war  with  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  Servia,  8141. 

Business — 
And   Government,   antagonism   be- 
tween, is  over,  7914. 
Credit,     extension     of,     necessary, 

7880. 
Men  should  be  relieved  of  uncer- 
tainties of,  7910. 
Programme   of   regulation   of,   by 
63d  Congress  commended,  8015. 

California's  alien  land  law  discussed, 
7873,  7875. 

Citizen     advisory     body     suggested. 

Citizen  soldiers,  equipment  of,  rec- 
ommended, 8106. 

Coast  artillery,  increase  in,  8106. 

Coast  line  survey  urged,  8019. 

Colorado  miners'  strike,  proclama- 
tion against  violence  in,  7937. 

Congress,  admiration  for  diligence 
and  good  temper  of,  expressed, 
7913* 

Consular  regulations — 

Currency    certificates    attached    to 

Invoices,  8176. 
Bequiring    register    of    American 
citizens  to  be  kept,  8177. 

Salaries  of  officers,  7938. 

Co-operation  among  manufacturers 
and  transporters,  8115. 

Creating  a  committee  to  open  the 
Panama  Canal,  7944. 

Credits  for  farmer,  needed,  7908, 
8018. 

Credit,  extension  of,  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate business,  7880. 

Cruisers  recommended,  8107. 

Currency — 
iElasticity  of,  responsive  to  expand- 
ing credits  needed,  7881, 


Beform  of,  necessary  to  extension 
of  business,  7880. 
Defense   of  nation   depends  on  citi- 
zens, not  army,  8022. 
Defense  plans  of,  8106. 
Diplomatic   relations   with  Germany, 

threat  to  sever,  8124. 
Direct  tax,  need  of,  8112. 
Disloyalty,  laws  inadequate  to  deal 

with,  8114. 
Disloyalty  of  citizens,  8114. 
Economy    and    efficiency   in  govern- 
ment, 8019. 
Eight-hour  day,  impending  strike  of 

railroad  employees  for,  8144. 
Engineers,  increase  in  number  of,  rec- 
ommended, 8106. 
Entente   allies,   reply   to,  to  protest 
against  interference  with  Ameriean 
mails,  8165. 
European  War,  correspondence  grow- 
ing out  of,  8055. 
ecutive  Orders — 
Abolishing  fees  for  passports  and 
providing    for    certification    of, 
7968. 
Admitting    foreign-built    ships  to 

American  registry,  8006. 
Alaska — Sale   of   additions  to  Se- 
ward townsite,  8171. 
Amending — 

Civil  Service  rules  providing  for 
^pointment  of  aliens  when  no 
citizens  are  available,  7959. 
Gambling    law    in    Canal    Zone, 

7988. 
Bules     governing     granting    of 
passports,  7966. 
Appointing  experts  for  war  risk  in 

Treasury  Department,  7379. 
Changing  the  name  of  Culebra  Cat, 

8050. 
Combining  national  forests  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  7987. 
Compensation  for  injured  employ- 
ees on  Panama  Canal  and  rail- 
road, 7990. 
Creating  committee  to  open  Panama 

Canal,  7944. 
Defining  rights  of  sailors  in  foreign 
ports    and    prescribing   consular 
regulations  for  maintaining  same, 
8091. 
Designating  customs  collection  dis- 
tricts, 7989. 
Establishing — 
Board   of  relief   for   Americans 
stranded  abroad  during  Euro- 
pean War,  7962. 
Permanent  government  of  Pan- 
ama Canal,  7920. 
Sizes  and  proportions  of  Amer- 
ican flag  and  President's  flag, 
8172. 
Banger   station   for   Forest  Be- 
serve,  7990. 
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Sheep  experiment  station,  8101. 
Smith  Island  reservation  for  na- 
tive birds,  7959. 
Washington    office    for    Panama 

Canal,  7930. 
Wireless    telegraph    station    in 
Canal  Zone  for  use  of  Navy, 
7960.  ' 
^^  Fixing — 

Interest    rates    in    Canal    Zone, 

7905. 
Salaries  of  consular  officers,  7938. 
Forbidding   corrupt   influencing  of 

Canal  Zone  employees,  7918. 
Increasing     strength     of     regular 

army,  8172. 
Giving   Treasury    Department    au- 
thority over  customs  officers  in 
enforcement  of  neutrality  laws, 
7964. 
Governing  inspection  of  returns  of 
corporations  and  joint  stock  com< 
panics,  7960. 
egulating — 
Bearing   of   arms   in   the   Canal 

Zone,  7903. 
Hunting  in  Canal  Zone,  7919. 
.  Belating  to — 

Customs   Service   and   providing 
for  fines  for  dishonest  manifests 
in  Canal  Zone,  7963. 
Postal  Crimes  in  Canal  Zone,  7964. 
Bequiring — 
American       citizens       traveling 
abroad    to    procure    passports, 
8169. 
Cancellation   and   reissue   of  pass- 
ports, 8170. 
Governor-general  of  Philippines, 
to  report  to  Secretary  of  War, 
8170. 
Security  for  costs  in  civil  eases 
in  Canal  Zone,  7964. 
Beserving  land  for  lookout  station 
at  Twin  Sisters  Mountain,  7966. 
permitting    export    of    arms    and 
munitions  to  Mexico,  8090. 
Dviding — 

Belief,  protection  and  transporta- 
tion  home  for  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope at  outbreak  of  European 
War  in  1914,  7961. 
Conditions     of     employment     in 

Canal  Zone,  7923. 
Payment  of  interest  on  deposit 
money   orders  in  Canal   Zone, 
8140. 
Quarantine  regulations  for  Canal 
Zone,  7966. 
Setting  aside  land  for  elk  refuge, 

7988. 
Suspending  seamen's  welfare  act, 

8101. 
Taking  radio  station  for  nse  of  gov- 
emment,  8006. 


To  divide  Oregon  national  forest, 

7989. 
To  enforce  neutrality  of  wireless 

stations,  7962. 
Transferring  Deadman's  Island  to 

Health  Service,  7979. 
Treasury  balance  deposited  in  na- 
tional banks,  7980. 
Farmers,  credits  for,  needed,  7908. 
Farmers,   importance    of,   to   nation, 

7908. 
Federal  aid  to  industrial  education, 

8116. 
Financial  policy  of,  8112. 
Flag,  American — 
Misuse  of,  8055. 

Sizes   and    proportions    of,    estab- 
lished, 8172. 
Flaff,  President's — 
Plan  and  proportions  of  submitted, 
8173. 
Flag  Day — 
Patriotic    exercises    requested    for, 
8173. 
Germany,  Austria  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey,  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  war  with  Boumania,  8142. 
Germany — 

Note  to,  on  sinking  of  Sussex,  8125. 

Beply  of  Germany  to,  8127. 
Proclamation  of  neutrality  in  war 
with  Italy,  8142. 
With  Portugal,  8141. 
Submarine     warfare     by,     protest 

against,  8121. 
Assurances  from,  as  to  legal  con- 
duct of  submarine  warfare,  8123. 
Threat    to    sever    diplomatic    rela- 
tions with,  8124. 
High-power    radio     station     ordered 
taken  for  use  of  government,  8006. 
Huerta,  authority  usurped  in  Mexico, 

7908. 
Inaugural  address,  7868. 
Income  tax,  increase  of,  recommend- 
ed, 8113. 
Interest  payable  on  money  orders  in 

Canal  Zone,  8140. 
International    law,    violation    of,    in 

sinking  of  Ancona,  8120. 
Italy,  proclamation  of  neutrality  in 

war  with  Germany,  8142. 
Jewish   people,    stricken    in    Europe, 

day  for  extending  aid  to,  8175. 
Lands,  Indian,  opened  to  settlement, 

8047. 
Letters — 

Commending  the  work  of  the  63d 

Congress,  8000. 
Directing  dissolution  of  N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  &  H.  B.  B.  Co.,  8023. 
To  Governor  of  Calif  omia  on  alien 
land  law,  7875. 
Lincoln's  birthplace  given  to  nation, 
8160. 
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WllBon,  Woodrow— Conrtnttcd. 
Lind,  John,  sent  as  representative  to 
Mexico,  7885. 

Instructions  to,  7885. 

Proposals  of  rejected,  7887. 
Lusitania — 

Attacked  without  warning,  8123. 

Note  on  sinking  of,  8062. 
Mails,  reply  of  entente  allies  to  pro- 
test against  interference  with,  8165. 
Merchant    marine    necessary    to    de- 
fense, 8108. 
Merchantmen,  right  of,  to  carry  arms 

for  protection,  8122. 
Mexico — 

Americans  urged  to  leave,  7887. 

Apology  by  officer  for  arrest  of 
United  States  sailors  in,  7934. 

Arrest  of  United  States  sailors  at 
Tampico,  7934. 

Asking  authority  to  use  land  and 
naval  forces  to  maintain  author- 
ity and  dignity  in,  7934. 

Attention  called  to  condition  of  af- 
fairs in,  7884. 

Authorities  in,  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  injuries  to  Americans, 
7888. 

Carranza's  proposal  for  appre- 
hension of  outlaws  agreed  to, 
8131. 

Garrazal,  demand  for  release  of 
prisoners  taken  at,  8140. 

Complaint  against,  for  outrages  on 
American  citizens  and  property, 
8132. 

Danger  to  non-combatants  in,  7887. 

Exportation  of  arms  to,  forbidden, 
7888. 

Friendly  feeling  for,  7884. 

Gamboa's  reply  to  proposals  of 
American  Government,  7889. 

Huerta^s  authority  usurped,   7907. 

Lawless  condition  in,  7885. 

Lind,  John,  sent  as  representative 
to,  7885. 

Lives  and  interests  of  Americans 
in,  affected,  7884. 

Misunderstanding  of  feeling  of 
American  people  for,  7887. 

Moral  support  of  Wilson  policy  by 
other  governments,  7888. 

National  Guard,  ordered  to  border 
of,  8130. 

Neutrality  laws  to  be  enforced, 
7888. 

Policy  toward,  8103. 

Proclamation  revoking  prohibition 
of  export  of  arms  to,  7929. 

Reciprocal  agreement  with,  for  ap- 
prehension of  outlaws,  8131. 

Eolations  with,  7884. 

Salute  to  flag  of  United  States  de- 
manded by  Admiral  Mayo,  7935. 


Statement  disclaiming  intention  to 
interfere  in,  8131. 

Summary  of  border  raids,  and  out- 
rages, 8132. 

Triumph  over  as  friends  sooner 
than  triumph  as  enemies,  7888. 

Ultimatum  to,  8140. 

United  States  only  nation  insulted 
in,  7935. 

United  States  sailor  in  uniform 
jailed  at  Vera  Cruz,  7935. 

War  with,  not  desired,  7936. 

Watchful  waiting  policy,  7908. 
Migratory  birds,  regulations  for  the 

protection  of,  7895. 
Military  policy  of,  8020. 
Mines,  Bureau  of,  greater  efficienej 

recommended  in,  7912. 
Money   orders,   interest    payable  on, 

when  deposited  in  Canal  Zone,  8140. 
Money  to  move  crops  deposited  bj 

Treasury,  7909. 
Monopolies,  methods  of,  condemned 

by  business  world,  7914. 
Monopoly  managers  yield  to  pohlie 

opinion,  7914. 
Monopoly,  preventative  measures  sng- 

gested,  7909. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  adherence  to,  8103. 
Nation  too  proud  to  fight,  8068. 
National  Defense — 

Additional  revenue  needed  for, 
8111. 

Discussed,  8020. 

Expenses  of,  8111. 
National  Guard  ordered  to  Mexican 

border,  8130. 
Naval   increase   recommended,  8107. 
Naval  programme  of,  8107. 
Naval   strength  for  1921   estimated, 

8108. 
Navy,  efficiency  of,  8069. 
Navy  our  natural  defense,  8022. 
Negro  race,  exposition  to  commemo- 
rate achievements  of,  8064. 
Neutral  position  of  America,  8102. 
Neutral  rights,  protest  against  inva- 
sion of,  8059. 
Neutrality    proclamations — 

Austria-Hungary  and  Servia;  Ger- 
many and  France,  7969. 

Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Ger- 
many, Turkey  and  Roumania, 
8142. 

Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  7974. 

Belgium  and  Austria-Hungaiyi 
7977. 

Belgium  and  Germany,  7976. 

France  and  Austria-Hungary,  7975. 

France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Ser- 
via, and  Bulgaria,  8141. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain,  7974. 

Germany  and  Portugal,  8141. 

Germany  and  Italy,  8142. 
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Qreat  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary, 

7975. 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  8014. 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  8065. 
Japan  and  Austria-Hungary,  7977. 
Japan  and  Germany,  7976. 
Neutrals,  protest  against  British  in- 
terference with  American  trade  with, 
8143. 
Neutral  vessels  destroyed  in  subma- 
rine warfare,  8122. 
Note  on  sinking  of  Lusitania,  8062. 
Pan-American  doctrine,  8104. 
Panama  Canal — 
Employees — 

Annual    and    cumulative    leave, 

7927. 
Appointments   and   compensation 

of,  7924. 
Quarters,  medical  care  and  leave 

regulations,  7926. 
Transportation  of,  7925. 
Travel  leave,  7928. 
Executive  order  establishing  Wash- 
ington oflSce  for,  7930. 
Exemption  from  tolls  of  coastwise 
shipping  a  mistaken  policy,  7933. 
Government — 
Army  officers  detailed  to  several 

departments,  7923. 
Department   of  Health   and  Ac- 
counting, 7921. 
Departments    of    Purchase,    Sup- 
ply and  Maintenance,  7920. 
Executive  Secretary,  7922. 
To  be  under  direction  of  Secre- 
tary of  War,  7923. 
Bepeal  of  provision  exempting  from 
£d118  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade,  7933. 
Panama  Canal  Zone — 
Executive  Orders — 

Establishing    permanent    govern- 
ment for,  7920. 
Fixing  interest  rates  in,  7905. 
Forbidding  corrupt  influencing  of 

employees  in,  7918. 
Interest  payable  on  money  orders 

in,  8140. 
Providing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in,  7923. 
Regulating  bearing  arms  in,  7903. 
Begulating  hunting  in,  7919. 
Party    Conventions    of    nominees    to 

frame  platforms,  7910. 
Passports — 
American  citizens  traveling  abroad, 

ordered  to  procure,  8169. 
Cancellation  and  reissue  of,  8170. 
Pay-as-you-go  policy  of,  8112. 
Peace  among  nations,  growth  of,  7906. 
Peace  demanded  for  others,  8105. 
Peace  Policy  of,  8105. 
Peace  threatened  from  within,  8113. 


Peace     treaties,     ratification     asked, 

7906. 
Peace     tribunal,     thirty -one     nations 

agree  to,  7907. 
Peaceful  intentions  of  America,  8105. 
Philippines — 

First  congress  of  natives  of,  8169. 
Governor  general  of,  ordered  to 
report  to  Secretary  of  War,  8170. 
Message  of  congratulation  to,  8169. 
Native  majority  in  legislature  of, 

7911. 
Policy  toward,  8110. 
Beform  in  government  of,  8110. 
Self-government  to  be   encouraged 

in,  7911,  8017. 
Ultimate  independence  of,  7911. 
Porto  Bico,   Hawaii   and   the   Philip- 
pines, administration  of,  7910. 
Policy  toward,  8110. 
Portrait  of,  7866. 
Portugal,  proclamation  of  neutrality 

in  war  with  Germany,  8141. 
Primary  elections  for  President  and 

Vice-President    7910. 
Proclamations  or — 

Amending      consular      regulations, 

8176,  8177. 
Against  domestic  violence  in  Colo- 
rado, 7937. 
Cabrillo  National  monument,  7901. 
Contribution      Day      for      aid      of 

stricken  Jewish  people,  8174. 
Convention  with  republics  of  South 
and     Central     America     for    ar- 
bitration   of    pecuniary    claims, 
7982. 
Convention  with  republics  of  South 
and  Central  America  for  protec- 
tion of  patents,  etc.,  in,  7984. 
Dinosaur  national  monument,  8087. 
Dispersing     unlawful     assemblages 

in  Arkansas,  8013. 
Exposition  to  commemorate  achieve- 
ments of  negro  race,  8064. 
Flag  Day,  8173. 

Forbidding  export  of  arms  to  Mex- 
ico, 8089. 
Mothers'  Day,  7941. 
Neutrality  of  Canal  Zone,  8008. 
Opening   lands    in    Standing   Bock 

Indian  reservation,  8047. 
Preservation  of  fur  seals  and  sea 

otter,  7877. 
Begulations      for      protection      of 

migratory  birds,  7895,  7986. 
Bevoking  prohibition  of  export  of 

arms  to  Mexico,  7929. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  7902,  8012,  8088, 

8182. 
Waiving  citizenship  in  federal  ap- 
pointment, 8175. 
Protest  against  British  blacklist  of 
American  merchants  and  interfer- 
ence in  American  trade  with 
neutrals,  8143. 
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Bailroad  employeeB,  impending  strike 

of,  8144.   • 
Bailwaj  employers'  liability  act  sug- 
gested, 7912. 
Bailwa^  regulation,  results  of,  8117. 
Benommation     of,     to     Presidency, 

speech  accepting,  8149. 
Besponsible  leader  of  the  party  in 

power,  7881. 
Bevenue  needs  discussed,  8111. 

Sources  of,  8113. 
Bevenues  of  government,  affected  by 

war  in  Europe,  7980. 
Boumania,  proclamation  of  neutrality 

in  War  with  Austria  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  8142. 
Bural  Credits.  (See  Farm  Loan  Act) — 

Bill  deferred,  8018. 

Commission  to  study,  7909. 

Becommended,  8116. 
Safety  at  Sea,  Congress  for  discuss- 
ing, commended,  7912. 
Safety  of  ships,  and  use  of  American 
flag,  8055. 

Confirmation  of  convention  urged, 
8019. 
Setting  apart  a  day  for  special  prayer 

for  warring  nations  of  Europe,  8007. 
Sheep  experiment  station  established, 

8101. 
Ships,   lack   of,   in  South   American 

trade,  8072. 
Ships  of  neutral  nations,  safety  for, 

8055. 
Ships  of  peace,  need  of,  8109. 
Ships,  purchase  and  construction  of, 

8110. 
Special  Address  on — 

Currency  reform,   7879. 

Germany 's  submarine  warfare, 
8121. 

Impending  strike  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, 8144. 

Mexican  affairs,   7884. 

Bevenues  of  Government,  7980. 

Tariff  revision,  7871. 

Trusts  and  monopolies,  7913. 
Special  Messages — 

Asking  for  repeal  of  exemption 
from  tolls  clause  in  Panama  Ca- 
nal Act,  7933. 

Asking  authority  to  use  land  and 
naval  forces  in  Mexico,  7934. 
Speech   of   acceptance   of   renomina- 

tion,  8149. 
Standard  to  determine  peace,  7909. 
Standing  army  not  needed,  8021. 
Strike  of  railroad  employees^  special 

address  on,  8144. 
Submarine  Warfare — 

Ancona,  note  on  sinking  of,  8117, 
8120. 
Austria's  reply  to,  8118. 

Arabic  attacked  without  warning, 
8123. 


Assurance    from    Germany    as    to 

legal  conduct  of,  8123. 
German  government  unable  to  con- 
trol, 8124. 
Lusitania  attacked  without  warn- 
ing, 8123. 
Sussex,    sinking    of,    unjustifiable, 

8123,  8125. 
Protest  against  Germany's  conduct 

of,  8121. 
Neutral    vessels    in    neutral  trade 
destroyed  in,  8122. 
Tariff — 
Abolition  of  everything  that  bears 
semblance    to    privilege    recom- 
mended, 7872. 
Duties  must  be  altered,  7871. 
First  object  of  Congress  should  be 

revision  of,  7873. 
Privileges   and    exemptions   under, 
encourage  monopoly,  7872. 
Tax    recommended    on    automobiles, 
gasoline,     naphtha,     bank    cheeks, 
iron,  8113. 
Trade  at  sea,  extension  of,  8109. 
Trade  with  neutrals,  protect  against 

British  interference  with,  8143. 
Treasury  deficit  predicted,  8112. 

Condition  explained,  8111. 
Treaties  of  arbitration  awaiting  rati- 
fication, 7906. 
Trusts    and     monopolies,    legislation 
recommended  for  control  of,  7913. 
Turkey,   Austria    Hungary,   Bulgaria 
and  Germany,  proclamation  of  nea- 
trality  to  war  with  Boumania,  8142. 
Ultimatum  to  Mexico,  8140. 
Veto     message:      Immigration     bill, 

8043. 
War  with  Mexico  not  desired,  7936. 
Watchful  waiting  policy  in  Mexico, 

7908. 
Woman  suffrage,  address  before  At- 
lantic City  convention,  8163. 
Wilson's  Creek  (Mo.),  Battle  of  .—Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1861  Confederate  troops 
In  large  numbers  were  sent  Into  Mlssonrl 
from  Arkansas,  Lonlslana.  and  Texas.  Gen. 
Lyon  was  sUtioned  at  Springfield  with  5.&00 
Federal  troops.  The  Confederates.  20.000 
strong,  advanced  In  two  columns  under  Mc- 
CuUoch  and  Price.  During  the  night  of 
Aug.  9,  1861,  Sigel  was  sent  with  1.500  meo 
to  attack  the  Confederate  rear,  nine  miles 
distant,  at  Wilson's  Creek,  while  Lyon  at- 
tacked the  front  Both  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed Sigel  lost  6  of  his  6  guns  and  more 
than  half  of  tils  men.  Lyon  was  killed 
while  leading  a  charge.  The  Federal  loss 
was  1.240  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  about  the  same. 
Winchester  (Va.), Battle  at.— Winchester 
and  Its  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  several 
engagements  during  the  War  between  the 
States.  It  Is  located  in  the  Shendandoab 
Valley,  and  was  on  the  line  of  the  two 
armies  as  they  marched  and  conntermarched 
through  the  valley.  An  engagement  occarrra 
at  Kernstown.  near  Winchester,  March  23. 
1862.  the  Federals  under  the  command  of 
Shields  and  Kimball,  and  the  Confederate* 
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Wlnch6Bter — Ooniinued. 
under   Jackson.      In    killed,    wonnded,    and 
missing  the  Federals  lost  590  and  the  Con- 
federates  718.     Jackson    retreated    to   his 
main  force. 

In  May.  1862.  the  Federals  under  Banks 
were  posted  at  Harrisonburg,  In  the  valley. 
Banks  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  the 
I'onfederates  under  Jackson,  when  he  re- 
tired down  the  valley  to  the  heights  of  Win- 
chester, where  on  May  24  he  gave  battle. 
Being  assailed  on  both  flanks,  he  retreated 
rapidly  on  the  25th  to  the  north  b&nk  of 
the  Potomac,  making  the  distance,  about  50 
miles.  In  forty-eight  hours.  He  was  pursued 
by  Jackson  to  near  Harper's  Ferry.  Again, 
June  15.  1863.  the  Federals  under  Mllroy 
were  encamped  near  Winchester,  numbering 
aboat  7.000.  which  force  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  place  against  all  the  Con- 
federates known  to  be  In  the  valley.  On 
that  day  Mllroy  found  himself  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  combined  corps  of  Long- 
street  and  Ewell.  An  artillery  fight  was 
maintained  all  day  and  at  night  the  divided 
and  scattered  troops  of  Mllroy  retreated  to 
the  Potomac  River,  having  lost  4,000  men, 
28  guns,  about  SOO  horses,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  wagons.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
Insignificant. 

A  small  force  of  Federals  under  Averell 
was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  under 
Karly  near  Winchester  July  12.  1864.  The 
Confederates  defeated  the  Federals,  who  lost 
3  guns  and  about  400  men.  Elarly  then 
marched  on  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

In  August.  1804.  Sheridan  took  command 
of  the  Federal  army  In  the  valley,  known 
as  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  Con- 
federates under  EUirly  were  encamped  on  the 
west  bank  of  Opequan  Creek,  covering  Win- 
chester. They  were  attacked  on  Sept.  19 
by  Sheridan.  The  battle  began  about  10 
A.  u..  and  was  maintained  till  nearlv  3 
p.  M..  when  the  Confederates  retreated  to 
and  beyond  Winchester.    Sheridan  took  2,500 

Prisoners  and  found  2.000  wounded  In  the 
ospltals  at  Winchester.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  653  killed.  3.719  wounded,  and  618 
missing — a  total  of  4.990.  This  Is  also 
called  the  battle  of  Opequan. 

Wind  Gave,  Kational  Park.  (See  Parks, 
National.) 

Wind  Biyer  Beserration.  (See  Sho- 
shone Beaervation.) 

Winea,  duty  on,  discussed,  1131,  1321, 
2127,  2250. 

Winnebago  Indiana.  (See  Indian  Tribes.) 

Winalow,  Tka,   disabled  in  conflict  in 
Cardenas  Bay,  Cuba,  6302,  6316. 
Bescued  by  the  Hudson,  6302. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to  of9cers  and 
men  of,  recommended,  6302. 

Wireless  Telegraph.— Helnrlch  Hertz,  of 
Karlsmhe.  Germany,  In  1888  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  electric  waves  and  devised 
means  for  producing  and  receiving  them. 
Rdoiinrd  Branly,  of  Paris,  Prance,  In  1900 
brought  out  a  sensitive  detector  for  mani- 
festing the  presence  of  electric  waves,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  radio-conductor. 
This  was  Improved  and  called  a  coherer  by 
Oliver  T^odge  of  Birmingham,  England,  and 
later  perfected  and  URed  as  a  wireless  tele- 
graph receptor  by  William  Marconi,  of  Eng- 
land, who  patented  It.  The  first  receptor 
for  receiving  and  Indicating  electric  waves 
was  designed  by  Alexander  Popoff.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  itasila.  in  1895.    Lodge  later 


designed  a  syntonic  srstein  for  sending  and 
receiving,  which  could  be  tuned  to  the  same 
period  of  oscillation  by  means  of  Inductive 
colls  and  condensers.  The  principal  sys- 
tems In  practical  use  are  the  Marconi,  the 
Lodge-Mulrhead.  the  Fessenden,  the  De 
Forest,  the  Telefunken.  the  Popp-Branly 
and  the  Paulson. 

The  government  station  at  Arlington,  Va.. 
has  developed  a  high  power  transmission 
range  of  3.500  miles,  conducting  experiments 
In  conjunction  with  the  Eiffel  Tower  In 
Paris.  Other  high  power  stations  are  at 
Belmar.  N.  J.,  owned  by  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany, and  at  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,  owned  by  the 
Telefnnken  Company,  operating  direct  with 
Nauen.  Germany. 
Wireless  Telegraph: 

Ocean  Going  vessels  ordered  to  be  fit- 
ted with,  7958. 

Order  establishing  station  in  Canal 
Zone  for  use  of  Navy,  7960. 

Neutrality  of  stations  ordered  en- 
forced, 7962. 
Wiscoxudn.— One  of  the  western  group  of 
states ;  nickname,  **The  Badger  State'* ; 
motto,  ''Forward."  It  lies  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  between  lat.  42<*  27' 
and  47°  north  and  long.  86°  53'  and  92° 
54'  west,  not  Including  Islands  In  Lake 
Superior  and  Michigan.  It  Is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  the  northeast  and 
east  by  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  south  by  Illi- 
nois, and  on  the  west  by  Iowa  and  Mlnne- 
sota  (separated  mostly  by  the  Mississippi 
and  St  Crolz  Rivers).  The  area  Is  50,060 
square  miles.  Wisconsin  Is  hilly  In  the 
north  and  southwest,  but  elsewhere  Is  gen- 
erally level.  It  has  Important  agricultural, 
mining,  and  lumbering  Interests  and  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  flour,  machinery,  and 
beer. 

Wisconsin  was  visited  as  early  as  1634 
by  Nicollet.  La  Salle,  and  French  fur  tra- 
ders, who  established  a  settlement  at  Green 
Bay  In  1639.  It  was  Included  In  the  North- 
west Territory  till  1800,  when  It  became 
a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  In  1809  It 
was  Included  In  Illinois  Territory,  and  In 
1818  In  Michigan  Territory,  and  In 
1836  It  was  organised  as  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, and  Included,  besides  Its  present  area, 
the  territory  now  embraced  In  the  states 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  part  of  the 
Dakota s.  It  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
May  29.  1848. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last   Federal   census  place  the   number  of 
farms  In  the  state  at  177,127,   comprising 
21.060,466   acres,   valued,    with    stoc^    and 
Improvements,  at  $1,413,043,000.    The  aver- 
age  value   of   land    per   acre   was   $43.80. 
Tne  domestic  animals,   poultry,  etc.,   were 
valued  at  S158.454.043.  Including  2.678.000 
cattle,     valued     at      $07,399,858;     614,054 
horses,  $68.585.573 ;  2.872  mules,  $316.066 ; 
1.809.331      swine,      $13,620,741;      929,783 
sheep,  $3,669,572,  and  poultry,  $4,468,703. 
The  yield  and  value  of  the  "  * " 
1911  was:  corn  1,600.000  ac 
bushels,  $34,848,000:  wheat, 
8.097.000  bushels,  f  2.788,00< 
000  acres,  67,050,000  busheli 
rye,  355.000  acres.  6.035,00 
069,000;    potatoes.   280,000 
000    bushels,    $20,138,000; 
acres.  2,495,000  tons.  $38.92: 
41,000  acres,  51,250.000  pouL^„,  ^^, . 

The  state  ranks  fifth  In  the  production 
of  Iron  ore.  The  output  In  1910  was  1.149,- 
651  long  tons,  valued  at  $2,727,406.  The 
amount  of  capital  Invested  In  manufacture 
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Is  $412,647,051,  and  $71,471,805  Is  paid 
annually  to  151,391  wage-earuers.  Lumber 
Is  the  leading  industry,  wiUi  725  estab- 
lishments,      capitalized       at      $46,543,787. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Wisconsin  having  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $500  or  more  at  the  beginning  of 
1915  was  9,104.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested was  $754,287,000,  giving  employment 
to  230.273  persons,  using  material  valued 
at  $417,415,000,  and  turning  out  finished 
goods  worth  $695,172,000.  Salaries  and 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $149,702,000. 

There  were  in  1907.  7,292  miles  of  steam 
railway,  and  776  miles  of  electric  lines. 
The  population  In  1910  was  2,343,860. 

Wisconsin: 

Act  for  continuing  certain  works  in, 
reasons  for  applying  pocket  veto 
to,  2460. 

Boundary  line  with  Michigan,  re- 
ferred to,  1846. 

Constitution  adopted  by,  transmitted, 
2359,  2427. 

Volunteers  from,  thanks  of  President 
tendered,  3442. 
Wisconsin  Biver,  act  regarding  improve- 
ment of,  vetoed,  4236. 
Witnesses: 

Fees  of,  referred  to,  4730,  4770,  4836. 

Protection  of,  from  injury,  recom- 
mended, 5477. 
Woman  Suffrage.— The  first  American 
woman  to  demand  the  ballot  so  far  as 
Itnown,  was  Mistress  Margaret  Brent,  of 
Maryland,  in  1647.  She  was  heir  of  Lord 
Calvert,  the  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
executor  of  the  estates  of  both  in  the 
colony,  and,  as  representation  in  the  Legis- 
lature was  based  on  property,  she  demanded 
"place  and  voyce" — two  votes — in  that 
body.  Her  petition  was  hotly  debated  for 
several  hours  and  finally  denied. 

The  colonial  records  of  Massachusetts 
show  that  women  voted  under  the  Old 
Province  Charter  from  1691  to  1780  for  all 
elective  oflScers.  When  a  constitution  was 
adopted  they  were  excluded  from  a  vote  for 
Governor  and  Legislature  but  retained  it  for 
other  ofiScinls.  In  March,  1776,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Adams  wrote  to  her  husband,  John  Adams, 
In  the  Continental  Congress  asking  him  to 
remember  the  ladies  in  the  new  code  of 
laws,  and  in  1778,  Mrs.  Corbln,  sister  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  presented 
her  own  petition  for  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Continental  Congress  left  the  suffrage  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  states  in  their  constitu- 
tions and  New  Jersey  wns  the  only  one 
which  conferred  it  on  women,  its  constitu- 
tion giving  the  franchise  to  "all  inhabitants 
worth  $230,  etc."  In  1790  a  revision  of 
the  election  law  used  the  words  "he  or  she," 
thus  emphaslsslng  the  iDclusion  of  women  In 
the  electorate,  but  In  1807  the  Legislature 

Fassed  an  arbitrary  act  limiting  the  suf- 
rage  to  "white  male  citizens."  This  was 
declared  to  be  a  usurpation  of  authority,  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  could  be 
changed  only  by  action  of  the  voters. 

In  1826  Frances  Wright,  a  young  Scotch 
woman  of  beauty,  education  and  wealth, 
came  to  the  United  States  and  in  a  series  of 
lectures  was  the  first  to  bring  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  thus  before  the  public, 
where  it  met  with  almost  universal  derision. 
In  1836  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  daughter  of  a 
Rabbi  in  Poland,  made  a  lecture  tour  of 
America  advocating  the  full  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  and  was  the  first  to  urge 


them  to  secure  the  repeal  of  laws  which 
affected  their  interests.  In  the  winter  of 
1836-7  she  circulated  a  petition  In  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  law  that  would  enable  a  marriiHl 
woman  to  hold  property  and  could  get  only 
five  signatures,  including  men  and  women, 
but  she  carried  these  to  the  Legislature  and 
addressed  that  body  in  behalf  of  such  a 
law.  She  kept  up  this  worlc  steadily  and 
by  1840  she  had  associated  with  her  EHiu- 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  Paulina  Wright  Davis 
and  Lucretia  Mott.  They  continued  their 
petitions  and  addresses  to  the  Legislature 
until  1848,  when  the  law  extended  prop- 
erty rights  to  married  women,  and  there- 
after they  devoted  themselves  to  working 
for  the  suffrage. 

Margaret  Fuller,  one  of  a  coterie  of  think- 
ers in  Boston,  in  her  writings  and  semi- 
public  addresses  in  1840  demanded  polUic:il 
rights  for  women.  In  1847  Lucy  Stone,  Just 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  began 
speaking  on  woman's  rights.  Soon  after- 
wards Lucretia  Mott  published  a  "DiscourKe 
on  Woman,"  in  answer  to  a  lecture  which 
Richard  H.  Dana  was  giving  in  many  cities 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  political  equality  for 
women. 

The  first  woman  suffrage  convention  in 
the  United  States  was  held  In  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  at  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y..  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  Julv,  1848.  It  demanded  for 
women  equal  rights  with  men.  James  Mott 
presided  and  addresses  were  made  by  Lu- 
cretia Mott  and  her  sister,  Martha  C. 
Wright,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Mary  Ann 
McClintock,  Frederick  Douglass  and  several 
men  prominent  in  the  locality.  A  declara- 
tion and  resolutions  were  discussed,  the 
latter  adopted  and  the  former  signed  by  one 
hundred  men  and  women,  some  of  wliom 
withdrew  their  names  when  "the  storm  of 
ridicule  began  to  break."  This  declaration 
stated  the  whole  case  for  woman  as  compre- 
hensively as  it  ever  has  been  stated  since; 
the  resolutions  comprised  practically  every 
demand  that  ever  afterward  was  made  for 
women,  and,  taken  together,  they  formed  a 
remarkable  document. 

In  1852  a  bona  fide  woman's  rights  con- 
vention, with  delegates  present  from  eight 
states  and  Canada,  was  held  in  Syracuse.  It 
brought  to  the  front  the  wonderful  galaxy 
of  women  whose  names  were  henceforth 
connected  with  this  movement,  and  here 
began  its  fifty-four  years'  leadership  by 
Miss  Anthony. 

April  19  and  20,  1850,  a  woman's  rights 
convention  was  held  in  the  Second  Baptist 
C:hurch  of  Salem,  Ohio.  Kmlly  Robinson. 
J.  Elizabeth  Jones  and  Josephine  S.  Griffing 
were  three  of  the  leading  spirits.  The 
•'Memorial  to  the  Constitutional  Convention" 
and  the  "Address  to  the  Women  of  Ohio" 
have  not  been  surpassed  in  eloquence  and 
force  in  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  8.000  signatures  to 
the  memorial  were  secured.  In  1852  the 
first  State  Suffrage  Association  was  formed. 
Woman's  rights  conventions  were  held  an- 
nually in  Ohio  thereafter  until  the  approach 
of  the  civil  war. 

In  May,  1850,  a  few  women  decided  to 
call  a  convention  to  discuss  exclusively  the 
rights  of  women,  and  the  time  and  place 
were  fixed  for  Oct.  23  and  24  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  from  the  holding  of  this  con- 
vention the  woman's  rights  movement  may 
be  said  to  have  assumed  a  national  aspect. 
Nine  states  were  represented  by  speaicers 
and  among  these  were  Garrison,  Phillips, 
Pillsburv,  Foster,  Burleigh,  Douglass,  Chan- 
nlng,  Airs.  Mott,  Mrs.  Rose.  Abby  Kelly, 
Lucy  Stone.  Antoinette  Brown  and  Dr.  Har- 
riot K.  Hunt,  and  letters  were  read  from 
Emerson.  Alcott.  Whittler,  Gerrit  Smith, 
Joshua  B.  Glddlngs,  Mrs.  SwiB8heIm«  Eliiar 
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Woman  Snifrage — Continued, 
Wright,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  others.  Mrs. 
Dayis  presided.  A  national  committee  was 
formed,  under  whose  management  conven- 
tions were  held  annually  in  various  cities, 
while  the  question  was  always  thereafter  a 
leading  one  In  Massachusetts.  An  account 
of  this  Massachusetts  convention  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  London,  by  Mrs.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  woman  suffrage  In  Qreat 
Britain. 

In  1850  the  constitution  of  Indiana  was 
revlffpd  and  the  laws  for  women  were  liber- 
alized beyond  any  then  existing.  A 
woman's  rights  convention  took  place  in 
Dublin,  Ind.,  in  October,  1851.  Therefore 
these   meetings  became  annual. 

In  June,  1852,  the  first  woman's  rights 
convention  of  Fennsylvanla  was  held  in 
West  Chester,  and  was  largely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  among 
them  James  and  Lucretia  Mott 

From  1852  woman's  rights  conventions 
were  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Woman  suffrage  was  slowly  gaining  ground, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
banished  all  other  questions  from  the  public 
thought.  When  the  war  was  ended  and  the 
women  again  took  up  their  cause  they  met 
the  vast  complication  of  the  rights  of  the 
emancipated  negroes,  and  were  compelled 
even  by  those  wno  had  been  their  strongest 
supporters  to  yield  their  claims  to  those  of 
negro  men. 

The  civil,  legal  and  political  results  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
national  constitution  tended  still  further  to 
obscure  and  hinder  the  efforts  to  obtain  the 
franchise  for  women.  An  Equal  Ulghts  As- 
sociation had  been  formed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  both  negroes  and  wnlte  women, 
hut  in  1869  the  latter  were  forced  to  recog- 
nlase  the  necessity  for  a  separate  organiza- 
tion and  a  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  whose  sole  object  was  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  national  con- 
stitution which  should  enfranchise  women. 
Mrs.  Stanton  was  made  president.  As  there 
was  some  division  of  sentiment  at  this 
time,  a  call  was  Issued  by  Lucy  Stone, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  others  for  a  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  here  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  formed, 
with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  president.  It 
worked  principally  to  obtain  the  suffrage 
through  amendmeuts  to  state  constitutions. 
Both  societies  held  national  conventions 
every  year  tuereafter.  In  1890  the  two  bod- 
ies united  under  the  name  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  since 
then  both  methods  of  work  have  been  fol- 
lowed. Mrs.  Stanton  was  elected  president 
of  the  new  organization ;  Miss  Anthony, 
vice-presldent-at-large ;  Lucy  Stone,  chair- 
man Executive  Committee.  In  1892  Mrs. 
Stanton  resigned  her  office  because  of  ad- 
vancing age;  Miss  Anthony  was  elected 
president  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
^ice-president.  Miss  Anthony  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1900  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  was  elected  to  It.  In  1904  she 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Shaw.  National 
headquarters  were  opened  in  1895.  The 
National  Association  is  a  federation  of  State 
Suffrage  Associations;  the  latter  are  com- 
posed of  County  Societies  made  up  of  Local 
Suffrage  Clubs.  School  suffrage  prevails  In 
twenty-six  states  and  tax-payers*  suffrage 
In  four  states. 

In  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Finland  all 
women  vote  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
all  men,  and  in  the  last  two  countries  may 
sit  In  the  Parliament.  In  Norway  women 
haye  the  complete  suffrage  with  a  very  slight 
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Sroperty  qualification.  In  Great  Britain, 
weden  and  Iceland  they  vote  for  all  officials 
except  members  of  Parliament.  lu  Canada 
they  have  the  school  and  municipal  suffrage. 

Women  have  municipal  suffrage  in  On- 
tario. Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  Quebec,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territory, 
in  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  in 
France  women  engaged  in  commerce  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  Judges  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce.  Women  have  some  vot- 
ing privileges  In  Cape  Colony. 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alli- 
ance is  composed  of  National  Woman  Suf- 
frage Associations  composed  of  twenty-two 
nations.  Its  officers  are  :  President  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  New  York ;  vice-president. 
Mlllicent  Garrett  Fawcctt,  London  ;  second 
vice-president  Annie  I^uruhjelm,  Finland ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Stanton  Colt,  London; 
secretaries— First  Miss  Martina  Kramers, 
Holland;  Mrs.  Anna  Llndemann,  Germany; 
Miss  Singe  Bergman,  Sweden. 

Woman  suffrage  was  granted  in  Wyoming 
in  1869;  Colorado,  1893;  Utah  and  Idaho. 
1806 ;  Washington,  1910 ;  California,  1911 ; 
Kansas,  Arizona  and  Oregon,  1912 ;  Illinois, 
1913 ;  Nevada  and  Montana  in  1914.  Five 
other  states  rejected  the  proposition  in  1914. 

The  New  York  State  Association  Opposed 
to  Woman  Suffrage  has  its  central  office 
in  New  York  City.  Its  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Arthur  U.  Dodge,  president; 
Mrs.  Fritz  Achells,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Ellhu  Root  Mrs.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Mrs.  William  A.  Putnam,  Mrs. 
Robert  McVlckar,  Mrs.  George  D.  Miller, 
and  Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup,  vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs.  Francis  S.  Bangs,  treasurer; 
Mrs,  George  Phillips,  secretary ;  Room  819. 
Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West 
39th  St,  New  York  City.  There  are  also 
organizations  In  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Oregon,  Iowa,  Washington,  California, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  These  are 
founded  with  the  object  of  testifying  to 
legislative  committees  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press  that  the  op- 
position to  woman  suffrage  is  based  upon 
what  is  claimed  to  be  "the  intelligent  con- 
viction of  the  majority  of  representative 
women  In  all  lines  of  social,  industrial,  and 
domestic    progress." 

WooL — ^The  production  and  consumption  of 
wool  In  the  United  Stotes  from  1840  to  1916 
is  set  forth  in  the  annexed  table,  together  with 
the  amount  produced  in  each  state  in  the  latter 
year. 

Wool: 

Cost  of  manufacturing  yam  and  fab- 
rics greater  in  United  States  than 
in  competing  countries,  7680. 

Cost  of  production  in  America  greater 
than  that  of  nearest  competitor. 
7680. 

Proposed  reduction  of  tariff  by  House 
would  work  injury  to  trade,  7748. 

Beduction  of  tariff  on,  in  accordance 
with  report  of  Tariff  Board  would 
give  sufficient  protection  to  indus- 
try, 7748, 

Beduction  of  tariff  on,  recommended, 
7677. 

Tariff,  minimum  ad  valorem  rate 
should  be  35  per  cent,  7747. 

Tariff  must  offset  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  7746, 
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PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION  AND  EJXPORTATION  OP  WOOL. 
[Sources:    Production.  1896-1013,  reports  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, Boston;  other  years,  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Production  Calendar  Year  1015,  with  Number  of  Fleeces  and  Weight  per  Fleece,  by  States. 


1916 

State 

Number  of 
fleeces 

Weight 
of  fleece 

Production 

Alabama 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

XX) 

.«,.J00 

205.000 

725.000 

145.000 

148.000 

127,000 

20,000 

1,170.000 

420,000 

155,000 

1.060.000 

8,725.000 

240.000 

765.000 

31,000 

17.000 

3,325.000 

635.000 

145,000 

225.000 

2,110.000 

70.000 

1,960.000 

Pounds 

3.8 
63 
4.6 
6.1 
60 
66 
6  7 
3.1 

2  6 
7.9 
7.5 

6  8 

7  5 
7  1 
4  9 

3  7 
6  3 
6.9 
64 
6.9 
7.0 
34 
6.7 
7.7 
7.4 
7.7 
6.3 
6.6 
6.6 
66 
3  9 
7.2 
6.8 
7.0 
8.0 

Pmmds 
403,000 

Ariaona 

6,985.000 

Arkanaaa 

406,000 

California 

11,600,000 

Colorado 

7,600.000 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

82.000 
28.000 

Florida 

332.000 

Qeoncia 

620.000 

Idaho 

15,286.000 

lUinoiB 

3,975.000 

Indiana 

4,920.000 

Iowa 

6,400,000 

Kanmn 

1.456,000 

Kentucky 

3,552,000 

liOuiffiana 

536,000 

Maine  

932.000 

Maryland 

749.000 

MaaBachuaettB 

tf  ichiican 

128,000 
8,073,000 

2,940.000 

kliflBouri.  .'.'..*.*.'... 

627.000 
7.035,000 

Montana    

28.682,000 

Nebraska 

1.776.000 

Nevada 

^ew  Hampshire.... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

6.890.000 

195,000 

95,000 

18.620.000 

3.478.000 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

566.000 

1.620.000 

14,350.000 

Oklahoma 

490.000 

Ol«oo 

16.600.000 

1915 

Bute 

Number  of 
fleeces 

Weight 
of  fleece 

Ph»duetion 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TenncsBCO 

660,000 

6.000 

29,000 

600,000 

436.000 

1.600.000 

1,800.000 

83.000 

439,000 

460.000 

681.000 

550.000 

3,630.000 

Powdt 
6.2 
6.0 
4.0 
7.0 
4.4 
6.8 
7.4 
7.1 
4.7 
8.3 
5.0 
7.2 
8.0 

Poi0U<t 

4.O3O.00O 

25,000 

116.000 

3.600,000 

1.914.000 

Texas 

9,280.000 

Utah 

13,320.010 

Vermont 

689;000 

Virginia      

2.063.000 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiflconain 

8.818.O0O 
8.4O5.000 
3.960.000 

Wyoming 

29.040.000 

Totd 

36,598.000 

6  80 

248.777.000 

Pulled  wool 

40,000.000 

Total  product.. 

2S8.777.000 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  concise 
form  the  prices  of  the  three  grades  of  a  stand- 
ard domestic  fleece  wool  in  the  seaboard  mar- 
kets at  the  lieeinnlnR  of  each  year  from  1900 
to  1015.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  deemed  in- 
telligible to  all  interested  in  wool.  In  the  spe- 
cial features  of  character  and  condition,  "washed 
Ohio  fleece  wool"  is  less  subject  to  variation 
than  any  other  description,  and  therefore  is 
used  as  the  basts  of  value  in  this  table.  Wool, 
owing  to  its  wide  variety,  difference  in  character 
and  condition,  and  liability  to  shrink  in  clean- 
ing, is  precluded  from  speculative  operations 
which  apply  to  products  which  may  b«  dMlt  in 
AS  futures. 
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Mnd. 

Med- 

Y«r 

Fine 

ium 

Couae 

Year 

Fine 

ium 

Coane 

C«mU 

C*fU» 

C*HU 

C«nta 

Cmts 

C«nia 

IMO... 

35 

m 

814 

1908... 

34 

88 

35 

1901 . . . 

27 

29 

26 

1009... 

84 

38 

35 

1002... 

2H 

264 

24 

1910... 

86 

40 

86 

IMS... 

80 

31 

27 

1911... 

30 

34 

82 

1004... 

m 

324 

294 

1912... 

80 

32 

31 

1905... 

«4 

35 

36 

1913... 

30 

36 

84 

1906... 

34 

33 

86 

1914... 

25 

30 

27 

1907... 

84 

39 

36 

1915... 

29 

36 

34 

The  business  of  manufacturing  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  table : 


MionlMr  of  es- 


in    n 

tans - 

Proprietors 
-and     firm 


Salaried  em- 
ployeea 

Wage  ear: — 
Tnmary  hocse- 

power. 
(Wtal. 
SerrkeB 


Wa«B. 

Matemb 

Yahw  of  prod- 


Woolen 
goods 


Value  add^  by 
mannfaeturel 


501 


51,631 


816 

2,150 
49,165 

134,597 
$107,871,742 
27,726.892 
8,522,413 
24.204,479 
63.696,042 

103,815.905 

40,1193631 


Wonted 
goods 


113,069 


141 

3,891 
109.527 

246,623 

8281.780,836 

68,772,968 

7,024,003 

51,748,965 

182.800,624 

275.668,474 

92.867,850 


Total 


799 
164.000 

457 

5,541 
158,692 

881,220 
$389,652,578 
86.499,860 
10,546,416 
75,953,444 
246,496,666 

379.484,879 

132,987,713 


Value 


The  quantities  and  values  of  the  different 

(products  manufactured  In  1909  are  as  fol- 
ows: 
Aix  Wooii  WovBN  Sguajo 

Goods  Yards 

Wool  cloths,  doeskuiB, 
caosimeres,  cheviots,     ,^„^„„^ 

etc 40,843.979 

Worsted  coatings,  serges     _  ^  ,  ^  „„^ 

and  suitings 119,655.069 

WooUen    overcoatuigs, 


closkings,ker8ey8,etc.  14.697.770 

Worsted     overcoatings  ^^^  ^^, 

and  cloakings 654,404 

Wool  dress  goods,  sack- 
ings, tricots,  etc.,  and 

opera     and     similar 

flannels 29,009,956 

Wwsted    dress    goods, 

cashmeres,     serges, 

bunting,  etc 105,801,349 

Carriage  cloths l'I?2*§S5 

Flannels  for  underwear.  3,856,d53 

Blankets ^'^7,903 

Horse  blankets. Si'^'??? 

Woven  shawls. ^04, 153 

Ailother 463,179 

Totals 322,944,365 

Union,  ob  Cotton  flauare 

Mixed  Wov«n  Ysida 
Goods 

UnionB,tweeds,cheviot8,  ,  „  ^ .  ^  .  __ 

caasimeres,  etc 18,917,478 

Overooatings  and  cloak-  ,  ^,  ,^ 

ms8 4.281,739 

Backmgs,  tricots,  dress 

goods  and  opera  and 

fimiUir  flannels 4,319,539 

Flannels  for  underwear.  7,063,572 

Blankets MiHSf 

Ailother 1,153,265 

Totals 37,463,361 


$29,291,059 
101,903,153 
11,230,856 
821,688 


16,386,498 

54,030,376 

947,862 

1,257,271 

3,228,797 

185,430 

404,583 

167,194 

$219,853,767 

Value 

7,780,854 
2,363,381 


1,776,721 

1,308,369 

650,714 

447,934 

$14,327,973 


Cotton  Yarn  Wovsn  Square              Valim 

Goods  Yards                 **** 
Wool     fillings,     cassi- 

merM,doo8kin8,  jeans, 

tweeds,  coatmgs,  etc.  45,244366        12,107,320 
Worsted  filling,  cassi- 

meres,  doe8kuis,jeans, 

tweeds,  coatings,  etc.  20,220,252        15,009,081 
Wool  fillings,  overcoats 

and  cloakings 2,075,502             771,879 

Satinets  and  Imseys. . . .  5,102,460             912.182 
Worsted  fillings,   dress 

goods,  cashmeres  and 

serges,  mohairs,  etc.  65.112.981  14.798.965 
Wool      fillings,      dress 

goods  and  repellants.  12,916.060  2,741.816 
Domett    flannels    and 

shirtings 4,571,766             911,967 

linings,   Italian  cloths 

andlaatings 28,928. 148          9,008.799 

Blankets 9,746,841           2,684,919 

Horse  blankets 4,210,098           1,676,942 

Carriage  robes 2,889,444           1,396.595 

Ailother 327,664             245.380 

Upholstering  goods  and 

sundries 1,986,330 

WooUen  and  worsted. . .  1,176,542           1 ,528,648 

Ailother 457.682 

Partially  manufactured 

products  for  sale 115,032,485 

Totals 211,522,623    $181,261,999 

Yabns  Pounds               Value 

Woollen 28,520,493        $7,505,4 12 

Worsted 88,323,953        80,395,543 

WooUen,       union      or 

merino 10,249,625          2.143,416 

Worsted,      union      or 

merino 3,761,737          3,522,812 

AU  other 3.195.553             974,570 

Worsted  tops  and  stub- 
bing   11.321.279          8,027,231 

Noils 27,479,293          8,938,689 

Waste 24,067,580          3,624,912 

AU  other  products 3,250357 

Work  on  materials  for 

others 3,026,255 

Totals 196,909,513  ♦$121,309,697 

*  In  addition,  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  to  the 
value  of  $1,281,292,  were  made  by  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  industry  designation. 

Wool  and  Woolens,  import  duty  on,  dis- 
cussed, 1247,  4247. 
Wool  Bill,  vetoed  by  Taft,  7745. 
Wool  Taps  and  Yam,   low   tariff  on, 

would  disrupt  industry,  7747. 
Woolen  Goods,  low  tariff  on,  would  de- 
stroy fine  goods  industry,  7747. 
Worcester  vs.  Georgia.— An  important  Su- 
preme  Court  case  Involving  the  right  of 
Individual  States  to  make  laws  at  variance 
with  treaties  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Samuel  A.  Worcester 
was  a  missionary  among  the  Cherokeea.  In 
1831  he  was  arrested  by  officers  of  the 
State  of  Georglo,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
four  years*  imprisonment  for  living  among 
the  Indians  In  violation  of  an  act  of  the 
State  leglsloture  which  forbade  any  white 
person  to  reside  among  the  Indians  without 
a  license  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
or  some  one  authorized  to  Issue  It.  Worces- 
ter pleaded  authorization  by  the  President 
and  bv  the  Cherokees,  also  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  act  Itself.  By  a  writ  of 
error  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  That  tribu- 
nal reversed  the  decision  of  the  State  court 
and  rendered  Judgment  In  favor  of  Worces- 
ter on  the  ground  that  the  -Georgia  act. 
being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  the 
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Worcester  tb.  Georgia— Continueii. 
treaties  made  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress in  execution  thereof,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  It  was  held  that  the 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  con- 
template the  Indian  territory  as  completely 
separated    from    that    of   the    States,    and 

grovide   that   all   Intercourse   with  the   In- 
ians  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  Goremment 
of   the   Union. 

World's  Oolmnbiaii  Commission: 

Beports   of,  deposited  in  State  De- 
partmenty  6181. 

Beports  of/  transmitted,  5567,  5669, 
5769. 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.— The 
Idea  of  celebrating  by  an  exposition  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus  was  conceived  during  the 
progress  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  project  was 
widely  discussed  and  met  with  general 
favor,  New  York,  Washhigton^  St  IjOuIs, 
and  Chicago  competing  for  the  site.  In 
February,  1890,  Congress  authorized  the 
holding  of  the  exposition  and  designated 
Chicago  as  the  place.  A  company  had  al- 
ready been  organized,  with  a  capital  of  S5,- 
OOOTOOO,  for  holding  the  fair. 

President  Cleveland  appointed  an  official 
board  of  managers,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fair  a  full  report  was  filed  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  buildings  were  dedicated  Oct.  21, 
1892,  Just  400  years  after  the  landing  of 
Columbus.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprise  the  exposition  did  not  open  un- 
til May  1  following,  remaining  open  till 
the  80th  of  the  following  October.  It  sur- 
passed all  previous  world's  fairs  in  every 
respect  except  in  point  of  attendance,  in 
which  it  fell  below  that  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889  only.  Jackson  Park  and 
the  Midway  Plaisance,  the  site  of  the  ex- 
position, covered  633  acres  of  land  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  this  about 
190  acres  were  under  roof.  The  twenty- 
eight  main  exposition  buildings  occupied 
142Vi  acres,  the  remainder  being  covered  by 
state  and  foreign  buildings  and  concessions. 
The  building  devoted  to  the  erbibition  of 
manufactures  and   liberal  arts   was  the  lar- 

fest  in  the  world.  It  measured  1,687  by 
87  feet  and  covered  30V4  acres.  The  cen- 
tral hall,  1,280  by  380  feet,  was  open  to 
the  roof,  a  distance  of  237.6  feet,  without 
a  supporting  column.  There  were  eleven 
acres    of    skylight    and    forty   car-loads    of 

?:lass  In  the  roof,  and  it  required  7,000.000 
eet  of  lumber  and  five  car-loads  of  nails 
to  lay  the  floor.  The  buildings  were  paint- 
ed by  spraying  machines  and  covered  with 
a  compoRltion  resembling  marble,  which 
gave  the  fair  the  name  of  the  ••White  City." 
Fifty -two  foreign  countries  officially  par- 
ticipated in  the  exposition  in  response 
to  President  Harrison's  proclamation  of 
Dec.  24,  1890,  inviting  ••all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  take  part  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  an  event  that  is  preeminent  In  hu- 
man history  and  of  lasting  interest  to 
mankind."  (Page  5575.)  The  United  States 
Government  appropriations  amounted  to  f  6,- 
000.000.  There  were  in  all  65,422  ex- 
hibitors, 27,529,400  admissions,  and  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $14,117,332.  exceeding 
the  expenditures  by  nearly  $2,000,000. 

World's  Colmnbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago: 
Board  of  management  of  Government 
exhibit  designated,  5833. 


Chinese    artisans,    admission'  of,   to, 

temporarily,  recommended,  5622. 
Military  encampment  to  be  held  dur- 
ing, discussed,  5669. 
Proclamation  respecting  opening  of, 

5575. 
Proposition    to    observe    four    him- 
dredth  anniversary  of  discovery  of 
America  by  opening  of,  discussed, 
5487. 
Beferred  to,  5622. 
Beports  of — 
Deposited    in    State    Department, 

6181. 
Discussed  and  recommendations  re- 
garding, 5567,  5669,  5765,  5769, 
6184. 
Besolution  of  International  American 
Conference  regarding,  5512. 
World's  Fair.   (See  World's  Columbian 

Exposition.) 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centen- 
nial Exposition   at    New   Orleans, 
4773,  4802,  4804,  4863,  4923. 
Board  on  behalf  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments designated,  4815,  4817. 
Also  placed  in  charge  of  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  expositions,  4S19. 
Instructions  to,  4819,  4820. 
Proclamation  regarding,  4746. 
Beport  of  board  of  managers  of,  re- 
ferred to,  4953. 
Wflrttemberg. — A  Kln^irdom  of  the  German 
Empire,  lying  between  Bayarla  on  the  east 
and  Baden  on  the  west,  while  to  the  south 
reaches    Lake   Constance   and    the    borders 
of  the  Tyrol.    Though  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural state,  yielding  considerable  quantities 
of  grain,  beets,  hops,  flax  and  hemp,  WQrt- 
temberg  has  numerous  flourishing  industries. 
Stuttgart  is   the  center   of   the  publishing 
trade  of  southern  Germany,  and  gold  and 
silverware,   clocks,   pianos,   surgical  instru- 
ments, paper,  beer  and  sparkling  wine  are 
largely   produced  both  In   the   capital  and 
other  cities  of  the  Kingdom,     '^he  govern- 
ment  is  a   limited   monarchy   administered 
by  the  King  and  two  legislative  cbumberii. 
wflrttemberg  sends  four  representatives  to 
the  Bundesrat  and  seventeen  to  the  Reich- 
stag.    Education  is  compulsory,  the  stand- 
ard of  illiteracy  Is  very   low  and  there  la 
an  excellent  university  at  Tflbingen.  found- 
ed in  1477.     The  King  Is  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  to  which  60  per  cent  of 
his    subjects    belong ;    Catholics    and   Jews 
form    the    rest    of    the    population.      The 
former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wflrttem- 
berg became  a   Kingdom   by  the  peace  of 
Pressburg  in  1805  and  became  a  state  In 
the  German  Empire  in  1871.     Area.  7,534 
square  miles;  population  (1900),  2,169,480. 

Wtirttemberg: 

Convention  with,  2169. 

Naturalization  treaty  with,  3997. 
Wyandotte  Oonstltution.— The  final  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Kansas,  adopted 
Oct.  4,  1859.  It  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
10,421  to  5,530.  It  prohibited  slavery. 
The  governor  was  to  be  elected  for  two 
years,  and  Topeka  was  made  the  capltaL 
This  constitution   was   adopted   at  Wyan- 
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Wyandotte  Constltatlan— Continued, 
dotte,   now   a  part  of   Kansas  City,  Kans. 
(See  also  L«compton  Constitution;  Topeka 
Constitution.) 

Wyandotte,  The,  capture  of  the  William 

by,  3126. 
Wyandotte     Indians.       (See     Indian 

Tribes.) 
Wyoming. — One  of  the  western  group  of 
states;  motto,  "Equal  rights."  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  41<*  and  45*^  north  and  long. 
104"  and  111<'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Montana,  on  the  east  by  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  south  by  Colo- 
rado and  Utah,  and  on  the  west  by  Utah 
and  Idaho.  Area,  97,914  square  miles. 
The  surface  being  mountainous,  the  leading 
industries  are  stock  raising  and  mining. 
Gold,  coaU  iron,  and  petroleum  are  the 
chief   minerals. 

Most  of  the  present  state  was  included 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  organ- 
ized us  a  Territory  In  1868  from  areas  pre- 
Piously  in  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  but 
derived  more  remotely  from  the  original 
Territories  of  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Oregon, 
a  portion  having  at  one  time  also  belonged 
to  Washington.  Wyoming  was  admitted  to 
the   Union  in  1890. 

About  10,000,000  acres  of  Wyoming  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  depends  largely  on  Its  mineral  re- 
sources and  grazing  lands.  About  3,300 
Kquare  miles  are  inclosed  in  the  Yellow- 
Rione  National  Park  (q.  v.),  and  2,742  re- 
served for  the  use  of  Indians.  Most  of  the 
land  is  arid  and  uusuited  to  agriculture 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  iJndcr  the 
Federal  reclamation  act  $3,250,000  will  be 
expended  in  Irrigation  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Shoshone  and  North  Platte  Rivers.  Many 
private  companies  are  also  at  work.  About 
half  the  state  is  well  fitted  for  cattle  and 
sheep  grazing.  In  July.  1911,  there  were 
33,G29,005  acres  of  public  land  unreserved 
and  unappropriated.  United  States  land 
offices  are  located  at  Buffalo.  Cheyenne, 
Douglas,  Evanston,  Lander,  and  Sundance. 
(See  Lands,  Public.) 

Statistics  of  agriculture  collected  for  the 
last  I>*ederal  census  place  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  state  at  10,987,  comprising 
8.043,010  acres,  valued,  with  stock  and 
Improvements,  at  $167,189,081.  The  value 
of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  was  $65,- 
605,510,  including  767,427  cattle,  valued  at 
$22,697,387;  156,062  horses,  $12,426,838; 
2.045  mules,  $248,572 ;  33.047  swine.  $301,- 
716;  5,397,161  sheep,  $29,666,228,  and 
poultry,  $194,078.  The  yield  and  value  of 
Held  crops  for  1911  was :  corn,  13,000  acres, 
195.0OO  bushels,  $148,000:  wheat.  69.000 
acres,  1.794.000  bushels,  $1,687,000;  oats, 
190.000  acres.  6,555,000  bushels,  $3,278,- 
000 ;  rye,  2,000  acres.  40,000  bushels,  $86,- 
000 :  potatoes,  10,000  acres,  420.000  bush- 
els, $588,000:  hay,  330,000  acres,  693,000 
tons,  $7,138,000.  The  coal  production  .  in 
1910  exceeded  all  past  records.  The  out- 
put was  7,533.088  short  tons,  valued  at 
$11,706,187.  During  1910  and  1911  there 
has  been  great  development  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Many  new  fields  are  being  opened* 
Tlie  total  mineral  output  for  1910  was  $12,- 
110.286. 

The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for 
the  fiscal  year  1911  shows  totol  receipts  of 
$1,069,970;  total  expenditures,  $967,568. 
The  bonded  debt  is  $120,000.  The  suf- 
frage extends  to  all  citizens,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  can  read,  and  who  are  registered 
as  voters  and  have  resided  In  the  state  one 
year  and  in  the  county  sixty  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  election. 


About  half  the  state  is  adapted  for 
sheep-raising.  The  wool  clip  for  1910  was 
36,037,500  pounds,  valued  at  $6,342,000,  a 
record  exceeded  only  by  Montana.  The 
population  in  1911  was  145,965. 

Wyoming: 

Admission  of,  into  Union,  discussed, 
5553. 

Chinamen  injured  by  lawless  men  in, 
4914,  4968,  5083. 
Indemnity  to,  recommended,  5219. 

Appropriation  for,  5367. 
Troops  sent  to  protect,  4933. 

Lands  in,  set  apart  for  public  reser- 
vation by  proclamation,  5577,  5590, 
6221,  6225. 

Organized  band  of  persons  in,  re- 
ferred to,  4014. 

Unlawful  combinations  in,  proclama- 
tions against,  5725,  5932. 

Wyoming  Controversy.— in  the  original 
charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  William 
Penn  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  fixed  at  lat.  43^  north.  How- 
ever, the  proprietors  of  the  colony  accepted 
42®  as  the  northern  boundarv  and  extended 
the  southern  boundary  to  include  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays.  Connecticut 
claimed  all  the  territory  north  of  41®  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  asserted  her  rights  by 
chartering  the  Susquehanna  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1753,  to  form  settlements  In 
the  disputed  territory.  In  1762  the  com- 
pany sent  its  first  party  of  settlers,  200 
In  number,  into  the  region,  but  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Indians,  who  repudiated 
a  previous  sale  of  their  rights  to  Connecti- 
cut and  made  a  sale  to  Pennsylvania.  In 
1769  the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  more 
colonists  into  the  disputed  country,  and  a 
desultory  warfare  began  between  them  and 
the  Pennsylvania  settlers,  to  whom  the  ter- 
ritory had  been  leased.  The  former  were 
several  times  driven  out  of  the  disputed 
district  by  the  Pennsylvanias,  but  they 
finally  obtained  a  permanent  lodgment,  as 
the  Pennsylvania  contestants  were  only 
lessees,  while  their  opponents  fought  for 
their  property  rights.  Hostilities  with  the 
mother  country  caused  a  suspension  of  civil 
strife  for  a  time. 

In  1779  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature transferred  all  the  proprietarv  lands 
to  the  state.  Pennsylvania  brought  suit 
against  Connecticut  to  decide  the  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Wyoming.  The  case  was  heard 
by  five  Judges  at  Trenton.  In  November, 
1782,  their  unanimous  decision,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Congress,  was  in  favor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Wyoming  Massacre.— July  8,  1778,  CoL 
Zebulon  Butler,  of  the  Continental  army. 
with  a  force  of  about  300  militiamen,  mostly 
old  men  and  boys,  marched  out  of  Forty 
Fort,  in  ttie  Wyoming  Valley,  about  three 
miles  above  Wllkesbarre,  Pa.,  to  drive  off  an 
Invading  party  of  some  800  Indians  and 
Tories  under  Chief  Joseph  Brant  and  the 
British  Colonel  Walter  Butler.  The  Indians 
burned  the  forts  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  and  forced  the  American  militiamen 
to  retreat  In  disorder.  Of  the  300  who  left 
the  fort  In  the  morning  the  names  of  162 
officers  and  men  are  recorded  as  killed  in 
action  and  the  massacre  which  followed. 
Butler,  the  British  officer  in  command,  re- 
ported the  taking  of  227  scalps  and  only  6 
prisoners.  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  witti  14  men 
escaped  from  the  valley. 
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X.  T.  Z.  BUsslon. — During  the  Revolntion 
the  United  States  secured  the  valuable  aid 
of  France  by  treaties  In  1778.  In  1789 
monarchy  wus  overthrown  in  France,  and 
that  nation  soon  found  herself  at  war  with 
Ensrland  and  oihcr  European  nations.  She 
desired  the  United  States  as  an  ally,  and 
Genet  {see  Genet,  Citizen)  was  sent  to  ac- 
complish her  purpose.  His  mission  failed^ 
Washington  persisted  firmly  in  preserving 
our  neutrality,  and  Jay's  Treaty  {lohich 
see)  was  concluded  with  England.  The 
course  of  our  government  angered  France. 
In  1797  the  directory,  wliich  then  gov- 
erned that  country,  gave  permission  to  the 
French  navy  to  assail  our  vessels.  Follow- 
ing a  policy  of  conciliation,  in  spite  of 
French  insults  to  our  minister  and  the 
threat  to  our  commerce.  President  Adams 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  in  May, 
1797.  and  Charles  Cotosworth  Pinckney, 
John  Marshall  and  Elbrldge  Gerry  were 
sent  to  France  to  arrange  matters.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  dispatches  that  had  been 
received  from  these  commissioners.  They 
had  been  kept  waiting  by  Talleyrand,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  had  been 
approached  by  three  unofllcial  persons  with 
what  was  in  effect  a  demand  for  a  bribe 
and  a  loan  to  the  directory  before  any  ar- 
rangement could  l>e  concluded  with  the 
United  States.  In  dispatches  the  names  of 
these  three  persons  were  indicated  merely 
by  the  letters  X.,  Y.  and  Z..  and  hence  the 
wliole  affair  came  to  be  termed  the  X.  T. 
Z.  Mission.  To  these  demands  our  repre- 
sentatives returned  a  decided  refusal.  It 
is  said  that  Plnckney  made  use  of  the 
phrase,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute."  The  answer  as  recorded, 
however,  was,  "No,  no,  no ;  not  a  sixpence.** 
About  the  time  when  these  dispatches  werp 
submitted  to  Congress,  Plnckney  and  Mar- 
shall were  ordered  to  leave  France,  and 
Gerry  was  afterward  recalled  by  our  gov- 
ernment. A  warlike  feeling  instantly 
sprang  up  In  the  United  States.  The  Fed- 
eralists, with  Adams  as  leader,  desired  to 


defend  by  force.  If  necessary,  their  policy 
of  keeping  this  country  from  entangling 
foreign  alliances,  and  desired  to  resent 
French  insults.  The  Democrats  (then  call- 
ed Republicans)  had  always  favored  an 
alliance  with  France  and  had  opposed  the 
creation  of  a  navy  for  the  Uuited  States. 
Now,  however,  the  popular  pressure  conld 
not  be  withstood.  Bills  were  passed  for  in- 
creasing the  navy  and  separating  it  from 
the  War  Department  (April  30.  1798). 
Provision  was  made  for  a  national  loan 
and  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax.  Tbe 
I'resident  was  authorised  to  increase  tbc 
ai  my  in  case  of  a  foreign  war  within  three 
vears,  and  soon  Washington  was  called  to 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  selected  as  tbe  ac- 
tive commander.  On  July  9.  1798,  Con- 
{rress  declared  the  treaties  with  France  no 
onger  binding,  and  authorized  our  war 
vessels  and  privateers  to  capture  armed 
French  vessels.  A  few  naval  engagments 
occurred,  but  no  event  of  great  importance. 
The  effect  of  our  warlike  feeling  and  prepa- 
rations on  France  was  excellent  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  released  and  the  em- 
bargo which  had  been  declared  was 
raised  on  American  ships.  Talleyrand  now 
hinted  to  our  Minister  to  Holland.  William 
Vans  Murray,  that  he  was  willing  to  re- 
ceive another  American  Minister.  Adams 
accordingly  appointed  Murray.  In  February, 
1799,  and  soon  Joined  with  him  Oliver  EU»- 
worth  and  William  R.  Davis.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  created  much  stir,  politically, 
as  he  was  considered  to  have  become  sub* 
servient  to  France  and  to  have  changed  the 
former  attitude  of  himself  and  the  Fed- 
eral party.  It  was  some  months  after  their 
appointment  that  our  envoys  arrived  in 
Paris.  Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government  as  first  consul  and  was  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  the  United  States. 
French  commissioners  were  appointed,  and. 
on  Sept.  30,  1800,  a  friendly  convention 
was  signed.  Both  countries  ratified  It 
and  It  was  declared  in  force  Dec.  21,  1801. 
and  for  a  while  the  safety  of  our  commerce 
was  secured. 
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Takama  IzuUaiiB.   (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
TakiniA  Beservation,  Wash^  lands  on, 
to  be  used  by  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
way,  4864,  4954,  5178. 
Tale»  The,  mentioned,  531& 
TanctOQ  Indiana.   (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Tanctoni  Indians.   (See  Indian  Tribes.) 
Yangtse  Biver,  steamers  sailing  under 
American  flag  prohibited  from  pass- 
ing through  Straw  Shoo  Channel  on, 
3896,  3902. 
Yankee  Doodle.— A  popular  national  air  of 
the  United  States.     The  words  are  said  to 
have  been  written  In  derision  of  the  ill<as- 
sorted   Continental  troops,  about  1755^   by 
Dr.  Schuckburgh,  a  surgeon  under  Gen.  Am- 
herst in  the  French  and  Indian  War.     The 
original    title   was    **The    Yankee's    Return 
from    Camp,"   and    there   are   seTeral    yer- 
Bions.      The    tone   has   undergone   various 
changes. 

Yankee^  Tlie,  mentioned,  6317. 
Yankees.— A  word  of  uncertain  origin,  first 
applied  to  the  early  English  colonists,  later 
by  the  English  to  Americans  generally,  and 
■till  later  to  Northerners  by  people  of  the 
Houth.  According  to  common  legend, 
Yankees  Is  a  corruption  of  Yengees,  Yaung- 
hees,  or  Yanghies,  a  name  said  to  have 
been  glTen  by  the  Massachuset  Indians  to 
the  ^gllsh  colonists  in  their  efforts  to 
pronounce  the  word  "English"  or  the 
French  word  ** Anglais.**  It  .was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  New  Bnglanders  as  a  term  of 
reproaeh   by  British   soldiers. 

YaEOO  Frauds. — ^A  term  applied  to  the  sale 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1705  of  her 
western  territory,  now  included  in  Alabama 
and  Mlssissipnl,  to  four  land  companies, 
known  generally  as  the  Yazoo  companies, 
from  the  district  in  which  they  operated. 
The  land  extended  from  the  Alabama  and 
Coosa  rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
the  thirty-first  to  the  thirtyflfth  parallel, 
and  the  price  paid  to  the  state  was  $500.- 
000,  or  aoout  one  and  two- thirds  cents  per 
acre.  It  was  dharged  that  many  members 
of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  the  sale 
had  been  bribed.  President  Washington 
made  the  alleged  frauds  the  subject  of  a 
special  message  (page  167).  The  people  of 
the  state  were  indignant  and  a  party  was 
formed  to  repeal  the  sale.  In  1796  the 
records  of  the  transaction  were  burned 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature in  accordance  with  what  was  known 
as  the  Rescinding  act.  Immediately  numer- 
ous claims  sprang  up,  which  had  to  be  de- 
cided by  Congress. 

The  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  In  1802.  The  next  year  President 
Jefferson  appointed  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims,  and  James  Madison, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  recommended 
a  compromise,  but  Georgia  refused  to  com- 
pensate the  claimants.  Their  claim  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  however, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  holding  that  allega- 
tions of  bribery  of  the  legislature  could 
not  be  entertained,  and  that  purchasers 
from  the  land  companies  were  innocent 
holders;  that  the  act  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature in  1796  repealing  the  sale  of  1795 
was  an  abrogation  of  contract,  and  there- 
fore void.  Finally  an  act  was  passed  in 
1814  appropriating  $8,000,000  payable  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Mississippi 
lands  to  satisfy  the  Yazoo  claimant 


Yellow  Fever  (see  also  Contagious  Dis- 
eases; International  Sanitary  Con- 
ference; Quarantine  Begulations) : 
Commission  to  investigate  causes,  etc., 

of,  recommended,  6341. 
In  Southern  States,  discussed,  4444. 
Act  legalizing  issue  of  provisions 
to  sufferers,  recommended,  4452. 
YellowBtone  Katlonal  Park.  (See  Parks, 

National) 
YellowBtone  Katlonal  Park,  compensa- 
tion to  superintendent  of,  referred  to, 
4036. 
York  (Canada),  Capture  of.— The  plans 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1813  contemplated  an  invasion 
of  Canada  from  both  the  east  and  the  west 
Gen.  Harrison  successfully  carried  out  the 
programme  in  the  west,  routed  Proctor's 
army,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory. April  27.  Gen.  Dearborn,  with  about 
1,700  men  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Gen.  Zebulon  Pike,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  on 
Commodore  Chauncey*s  transports  and 
marched  upon  the  British  garrison  at  York 
(now  Toronto),  where  MaJ.-Oen.  Sheaffe 
was  in  command  of  800  regulars  and  a  body 
of  Indians.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued.  The 
British  and  Indians  were  routed.  By  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  Gen.  Pike  was 
killed,  together  with  51  other  Americans 
and  40  British  ;  180  Americans  were  wound- 
ed by  the  explosion.  The  American  loss  In 
the  battle  was  269  on  land  and  17  on  water. 
The  British  lost,  besides  the  prisoners,  60 
killed  and  80  wounded. 

York,  Canada^  reduction  of,  by  Amer- 
ican forces,  524. 
Yorktown,  The.    (See  Baltimore,  The.) 
Yorktown,  Va.»  monument  at,  completed 
and  recommendations  regarding,  4850. 
Yorktown  Centennial  Celebration: 
British  flag  to  be  saluted  by  Ameri- 
can army  and  navy  forces  at,  4624. 
Bef erred  to,  4625. 
Descendants  of  Baron  von  Steuben 

present  at,  4626. 
Bepresentatives  of  French  Bepublie 
and  descendants  of  Lafayette  pres- 
ent at,  4625. 
Yorktown  (Va.),  Siege  of,  in  1781.— 
After  the  battle  of  Green  Springs,  or  James- 
town, Lafayette  withdrew  the  American 
army  to  Malvern  Hill.  Comwallls  hurried 
on  toward  Yorktown.  Which  place  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  designed  to  be  held  as  a  British  post 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  force  to  hold  the 
entire  State  of  Virginia.  By  Aug.  27.  1781, 
the  British  army  in  Virginia,  consisting  of 
0,433  men,  was  concentrated  at  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point,  just  across  the  York 
River.  Aug.  30  Count  De  Grasse  arrived 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  with  twenty-six  French 
ships  of  the  line  besides  frigates  and  trans- 
ports. Sept.  3  Count  De  St.  Simon  landed 
at  Jamestown  with  3,200  French  troops, 
and  the  allied  armies,  numbering  12.000 
regular  troops  and  4.000  militia,  uuder 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  occupied  Will- 
iamsburg, about  fifteen  miles  from  York- 
town.  Washington  had  eluded  Clinton  by 
a  feint.  Sept.  28  tlie  army  advanced  and 
took  a  position  about  two  miles  from  the 
British  works,  and  on  the  29th  a  general 
movement  was  begun  to  encircle  the  town 
and  close  in  upon  its  defenders. 
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Yorktown  (Va.),  Siege  of.  In  1781— ord. 

On  the  Gloucester  side  the  siege  was 
maintained  by  the  Dulce  de  Lauzun  with  his 
legion  of  French  cavalry  and  800  marines 
from  De  Grasse's  squadron,  besides  a  body 
of  Virginia  militia  under  Gen.  Weedon.  Oct. 
G  the  first  parallel  was  opened  under  Gk>n. 
Lincoln  within  600  yards  of  the  enemy,  and 
heavy  guns  were  placed  in  position,  with 
the  loss  of  1  French  officer  and  16  privates. 
On  the  11th  a  second  parallel  was  estab- 
lished with  slight  loss.  On  the  14th  the 
two  advanced  redoubts  of  the  British  were 
taken  by  storm  by  the  American  light  In- 
fontry  under  direction  of  Lafayette,  and  the 
French,  under  Baron  Viom6nil.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  9  killed  and  32  wounded. 
Three  French  offlcers  were  wounded.  The 
British  lost  8  killed  and  17  prisoners.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  an  unsuccessful 
sortie  was  made  on  the  advanced  American 
redoubts,  by  about  350  British  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Abercrombiet  100  French  troops  being 
killed  or  wounded,  with  little  loss  and  no 
advantage  to  the  British. 

An  attempt  made  by  Comwallls's  army 
to  escape  in  boats  that  night  was  frustrated 
by  a  storm,  and  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  17, 
1781.  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, making  overtures  for  surrender.  On 
the  18th  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed 
by  Washington  and  Cornwallis.  The  land 
forces  became  prisoners  to  the  Americans 
and  the  marine  force  to  the  French.  The 
total  number  of  British  offlcers  and  men  sur- 
rendered was  7.073  from  the  army  and  900 
from  the  navv,  besides  144  guns  and  6 
British  and  18  regimental  standards.  The 
military  ciiest  contained  £2,113.  The  Quad- 
aloupe,  Fowey,  Benetta,  and  Vulcan,  to- 
gether with  30  transports.  15  galleys,  and 
many  smaller  vessels,  fell  into  tne  hands  of 
the  French.  The  total  casualties  of  the 
siege  were :  British.  156  killed.  326  wound- 
ed, and  70  missing;  American.  23  killed, 
65  wounded  ;  French,  52  killed,  184  wounded. 

Yorktown  (Va.),  Siege  of,  in  1862.— 

Nov.  1,  1861.  McClellan  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  He  set  about  improving  the 
organization  and  efficiency  of  the  men.  and 
by  March  1.  1862.  the  forces  about  Wash- 
ington  numbered  221.987.  The  country  was 
growing  impatient  at  the  Inactivity  of  the 
Army,  and  the  crv  '*On  to  Richmond"  was 
almost  universal  in  the  North.  The  Presi- 
dent directed  that  a  move  of  some  kind  be 
made.  The  knowledge  that  McClellan  con- 
templated a  forward  movement  caused  the 
Confederates  to  evacuate  Manassas,  John- 
ston withdrawing  his  forces  to  the  defense 
of  Richmond  March  9,  1862.    March  11  the 


President  relieved  McClellan  of  the  com- 
mand of  all  military  departments  except 
that  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  been  divided 
into  five  corps,  under  command  of  GeneniU 
McDowell,  Sumner.  Heintzelman.  Keyes,  and 
Banks.  It  was  decided  that  this  army,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Washington,  should  move  upon 
Richmond  by  way  of  the  Virginia  peninsula, 
lying  between  the  James  and  York  rivers. 
Fort  Monroe  occupies  the  extremity  of  the 

GiUinsula.  Heintzelman*s  corps  embarked 
arch  17,  and  April  1  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  transferred  to 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Monroe.  Yorktown  was 
defended  by  Gen.  Magruder  with  less  than 
8,000  Confederates.  April  4  occurred  the 
principal  skirmish  of  the  siege,  in  which  35 
men  were  killed  and  120  wounded  on  the 
Union  side,  while  the  Confederates  lost  more 
than  100  killed.  The  next  month  was  con- 
sumed by  McClellan  In  building  fortifica- 
tions and  roads  to  take  Magruder's  armr. 
May  5  the  last  of  the  Confederates  retired 
up  the  peninsula. 

Yosemlte  National  Park.    (See  Parks, 

National.) 
TonngBtown,  Ohio,  act  for  erection  of 

public  building  at,  vetoed,  5254. 
Yncatan. — a  peninsula  of  Mexico.  It  com- 
prises the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Campeche 
and  the  territory  of  Quintana.  It  Is  bonod- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  east  by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan  (wliich 
separates  It  from  Cuba)  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  the  south  by  British  Honduras  and 
Guatemala,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf 
of  Campeche.  The  surface  is  low.  Its  chief 
product  is  sisal  hemp.  Yucatan  was  dis- 
covered in  1517  :  was  conquered  by  Spain, 
1627-1547  ;  became  independent  1821 ;  was 
annexed  to  Mexico  1821  In  April,  1848, 
President  Polk  reiterated  the  "Monroe  doc- 
trine" while  discussing  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Yucatan   (2431). 

Tncatan: 

Acquisition  of,  by  United  States,  dis- 
cussed, 2431. 
Aid  of  United  States  asked  for,  by, 
to  suppress  Indian  hostilities,  2431. 
Foreign  powers  must  not  take  posses- 
sion of,  2431. 
Monroe  doctrine  reasserted,  2432. 
Beferred  to,  2433,  2434,  2436. 
Yukon,  The,  mineral  wealth  in,  yalue  of, 
6063. 
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Zanesville,  Ohio,  act  for  erection  of  pub- 
lic building  at,  vetoed,  5016. 
Zanzibar,  treat7  with,  5195. 
Zengvr's  Case.— One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant struggles  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
In  America.  John  Peter  Zenger  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Weekly 
JournaL  which  was  founded  by  him  In 
1726.  His  newspaper  openly  denounced  the 
administration  of  the  colonial  government. 
For  this  he  was  brought  to  trial  In  1735, 
charged  with  the  publication  of  "false, 
scandalous,  seditions  libels'*  against  the 
royal  government  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure Zenger's  conviction,  but  no  Jury  could 
be  found  to  convict  him. 
Zinc.— ^For  many  years  the  value  of  the 
copper  mined  in  the  Central  States  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Klnc,  frequently  by  millions  of 
doUara,  owing  entirely  to  the  greater  value 
of  the  copper,  for  the  quantity  of  sine  pro- 
duced has  been  larger.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  extraordinary  prices  for  both  copper  and 
zinc  in  1015  the  mine  output  of  copper  in 
the  Central  States  Increased  50,650  tons  and 
that  of  sine  47,857  tons.  The  value  bf  the 
copper  produced  increased  from  $21,865,043 
to  $46,494,060,  an  unusual  Increase,  but  not 
Bufflclent  to  retain  Its  preeminence,  for  the 
value  of  the  recoverable  zinc  Jumped  from 
$17,130,264  in  1014,  to  $53,540,472  In  1015. 
"Jack**  thus  running  $7,000,000  ahead  of 
copper.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  pro- 
duction of  222,548  tons  of  lead,  valued  at 
$20,010,512,  an  Increase  of  18,703  tons  In 
quantity  and  of  $5,000,000  In  value,  would 
have  attracted  considerable  attention.  An 
Increase  In  value  of  one-third  Is  unusual, 
but  It  appears  small  compared  with  that  of 
either  zinc  or  copper. 

The  production  of  silver  In  the  Central 
States  Is  always  relatively  unimportant. 
The  output  In  1915  amounted  to  647,553 
ounces,  valued  at  $328,300,  of  which  585.033 
oances  was  derived  from  copper  mines  in 
Michigan. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  sine  mined  In  the  Central  States  In- 
creased from  $55,171,806  In  1014.  to  $121,- 
283,262  In  1015,  or  about  120  per  cent. 

The  high  price  of  copper  in  1015  benefited 
few  companies  or  individuals  except  those 
Interested  in  the  comparatlvelv  small  num- 
ber of  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  In 
Michigan,  for  that  State  produced  nearly  all 
the  copper  credited  to  the  Central  States. 
Missouri  reported  402,160  pounds  of  copper, 
which  was  derived  mainly  from  the  dressing 
of  lead  concentrates. 

The  average  selling  price  of  lead  was  less 
than  a  cent  a  pound  more  in  1015  than  it 
was  In  1014,  so  that  lead  mining  was  more 
profitable  cblefiy  for  the  five  or  six  large 
companies  having  mines  in  the  disseminated 
lead  region  in  southeastern  Missouri,  which 
produced  83  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
Central  States.  The  Increase  in  average 
price  did  not  stimulate  lead  mining  In  other 
regions,  as  the  only  other  notably  Increased 
output  was  due  to  more  extensive  mining  of 
the  **8heet  ground**  in  the  Joplin  region, 
which  carries  considerable  lead.     In  1015. 


however,  the  smelters  desired  high-grade 
sine  concentrates  free  or  nearly  free  from 
lead.  Such  concentrates  were  purchased  at 
a  base  price  much  higher  than  that  paid  for 
concentrates  contaimng  over  1  per  cent  of 
lead.  Moreover,  high-grade  zinc  concen- 
trates frequently  sold  for  more  than  double 
the  price  paid  for  galena  concentrates,  so 
that  owners  of  **sheet  ground'*  and  "soft 
ground*'  had  no  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
lead  content  of  their  ore. 

The  largely  increased  and  high  price  of 
zinc  concentrates  created  a  healthy  boom  in 
nearly  all  districts.  The  profits  of  the  big 
operators  were  abnormal,  but  hundreds  of 
mines  worked  by  small  companies  or  Individ- 
uals shared  in  the  general  prosperity. 
Miners*  wages  were  raised  and  mining  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  were  liberally  pur- 
chased at  advanced  prices.  With  zinc  con- 
centrates doubled  and  more  than  doubled  In 
value  any  mine  that  would  not  yield  a  profit 
was  indeed  worthless.  Producing  properties 
or  old  mines  with  shafts  and  drifts  that 
could  be  unwatered,  where  old  concentrating 

giants  could  be  repaired  or  new  ones  quickly 
uilt,  were  eagerly  sought.  Old  dumps  at 
abandoned  mines  attracted  men  and  boys 
who  made  good  wages  by  culling  the  waste 
rock.  Tailing  mills  were  run  profitably  on 
material  that  would  not  yield  any  profit 
when  zinc  concentrates  sold  for  less  than 
$50  a  ton. 

The  salient  facts  relating  to  zinc  and  lead 
mining  insthe  Central  States  In  1015  were 
the  building  of  new  mills  and  roasting  and 
separating  plants  In  the  Wisconsin-Illinois 
region ;  the  increased  output  and  the  better 
recovery  made  by  "fiotation"  in  the  dis- 
seminated lead  district  in  Missouri;  the 
more  general  use  of  thickeners,  classifiers, 
and  tables  and  the  vastly  larger  yield  from 
the  "sheet  ground'*  in  southwestern  Mis- 
souri;  the  development  of  the  new  mining 
territory  near  Pfcber  and  Cardin,  in  the 
north  Miami  field  in  Oklahoma;  and  the 
active  prospecting  and  mill  building  and  the 
large  increase  in  shipments  of  zinc  car- 
bonate in  Arkansas. 

ZollTereln. — A  union  of  German  states  for 
the  maintenance  of  uniform  rate  of  duty 
on  Imports  from  other  countres  and  of  free 
trade  among  themselves.  It  began  In  1828 
In  an  agreement  between  Prussia  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  gradually  de- 
veloped until  now  it  Is  coextensive  with  the 
German  Empire,  and  also  Includes  the 
Grand   Duchy  of   Luxemburg. 

ZoUverein,  The.  (See  Germany.) 
Zona  Libre. — A  narrow  strip  of  territory 
along  the  northern  border  of  Mexico,  so 
called  because  certain  articles  Imported  for 
consumption  in  It  were  formerly  exempted 
from  customs  duties.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1858.  Imports  into  the  zone  lat- 
terly paid  10  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 
duties,  except  cattle,  which  paid  full  dnty. 
The  zone  was  suppressed  July  1,  1005. 

Zona  Libre: 
BiscuBsed,  4055,  4100,  4295,  4806,  6334. 
Beferred  to,  5195. 
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AblK>t,  Henry  Larcom;  soldier,  clvil  en- 
glneer,  author;  b.  Aug.  13,  1831,  in  Bev- 
erly, Mass. ;  General  in  United  States 
Army,  and  prominent  as  an  engineer; 
author  of  lectures  and  papers  on  the  De- 
fence of  the  Sea  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Abeit,  James  William;  Major  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army ;  b.  Nov.  18. 
1820.  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. ;  served  111 
Civil  War,  and  attained  rank  of  major; 
resigned  in  1864 ;  was  lOxaminer  of  Patents 
in  Washington,  and  later  professor  of 
mathematics  and  drawing  in  university  of 
Missouri  at  Rolla. 

Abert»  Jobn  James;  soldier,  engineer;  b. 
Sept  17,  1788,  in  Shepherdton,  Va. ;  In 
1829  took  charge  of  topographical  bureau 
at  Washington,  and  in  1838  became  Colonel 
of  Engineers;  retired  In  1861,  after  long 
and  faithful  service;  was  engaged  in  many 
of  the  earlier  works  of  national  engineer- 
hig.  and  his  reports  prepared  for  the  Gov- 
ernment are  standards  of  authoritv ;  was 
member  of  several  scientific  societies  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Instl- 
tnte  of  Science,  which  later  was  merged 
Into  Smithsonian  Institution ;  died  Sept 
27.  1863,  in  Washington. 

Adair,  Jolm  A.  M.;  b.  Jay  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec. 
22.  1863;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895; 
elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  Indiana 
in  1902.  and  to  the  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Indiana. 
Adams,  Oharles  Francis;  lawyer,  author, 
member  State  legislature  and  Congress;  b. 
Aug.  18,  1807.  in  Boston.  Mass. ;  son  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  grandson  of  John 
Adams,  second  President  of  TTnlted  States; 
served  five  years  in  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture: nominated  for  Vice-President  on 
ticket  with  Martin  Van  Buren ;  was  twice 
elected  to  Congress  from  Massachusetts ; 
served  as  minister  to  England  during  Civil 
War  In  America;  died  Nov.  21,  1866,  in 
Boston,   Mass. 

Adams,  O.  F.: 
Arbitrator  named  by  United  States 

for  Geneva  Tribunal,  4139. 
Correspondence     regarding     publica- 
tions for  Library  of  Congress  trans- 
mitted, 3347. 


Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  son  of 
above ;  soldier,  author,  railroad  president ; 
b.  May  27,  1835,  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  officer 
in  Union  Army  during  Civil  War ;  president 
of  Union  Pacific  Railwav ;  wrote  works  on 
rnllroads  and  history ;  bitter  opponent  of 
tarlflf  system;  died  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  20,   1915. 

Adams,  Jobn,  biography  of,  217. 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  biography  of,  857. 
Adams,  Samuel  (1722-1803) ;  statesman ; 
b.  Boston,  Mass. ;  as  a  Revolutionary  leader 
his  work  was  most  important  in  the  first 
and  second  Continental  Congresses ;  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  a  member  of  the  ratifying  Congress  in 
Massachusetts,  1788 ;  was  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  1789-94,  and  gover- 
nor, 1794-97. 

Adamson,  William  Charles;  b.  Bowdon, 
Ga.,  Aug.  13,  1854 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  Oct.,  1876;  elected  to  the  55th.  56th, 
57th,  58th.  59th,  60th,  6l8t.  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Georgia. 

Adee,  Alvey  A.;  engineer,  diplomat;  b. 
Nov.  27,  1842,  in  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ; 
learned  civil  engineering;  secretary  to 
American  legation  in  Spain,  1870  to  1877; 
transferred  to  State  Department,  and  in 
1878  became  chief  of  diplomatic  division, 
and  In  1882  was  appointed  third  assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Adee,  Alvey  A.: 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  5536,  6475. 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Canadian  canal  tolls  referred  to. 
5678.  (See  also  5675.) 
Adet,  Pierce  Auguste;  French  artillerist, 
chemist,  and  diplomat  (1763-1832)  ;  became 
minister  to  United  States  in  1795 ;  in  1797 
he  severed  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  America  with  a  note  from  the 
Directory  stating  that  France  would  treat 
neutrals  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
treated  by  English ;  issued  inflammatory 
address  to  American  people. 

Adet,  P.  A.,  colors  of  France  presented 
to  United  States  by,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  an  address, 
dated  October  21,  1794,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  181. 
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Agassiz,  Jean  Lonls  Bodolplia;  author, 
educator,  natarallst;  b.  May  28,  1807,  in 
Switzerland;  came  to  United  States  in 
1846 :  In  coast  sarve/  steamer  Bibh,  made 
a  scientific  cruise  or  Atlantic  coast  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida ;  in  1848  made 
professor  of  zoology  In  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  Cambridge,  and  founded  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge:  In  1871 
given  charge  of  scientific  expedition  on  war 
vessel  Hasaler,  which  made  trip  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  FrancUco ;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1873. 

Agassis,  J.  Ii.  B.,  visit  of,  to  Brazil,  re- 
ferred to,  3664. 
Agulnaldo,  Emllio;  Filipino  leader;  of 
Chinese  and  Tagalog  parents;  b.  in  1870, 
in  Cavity  Luzon ;  educated  at  College  of 
St.  Jean  Lateran  and  TTniversity  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  Manila,  and  as  prot6g6  of 
Jesuit  priests,  studied  English.  French  and 
Chinese  languages  at  Hong  Kong,  and  be- 
came interested  in  military  affairs;  as  head 
of  diplomatic  commission  to  treat  with 
Spain  in  1806,  he  sold  out  the  Filipino  in- 
surgents, and  after  a  quarrel  with  his  com- 
rades over  division  of  Spanish  money,  set 
np  the  Filipino  republic,  June  12.  1808, 
with  himself  as  president ;  protested  against 
American  possession  of  Philippine  Islands 
and  planned  to  massacre  Americans  in 
Manila,  but  failed :  attacked  Americans  In 
Manila,  Feb.  4,  1890.  and  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  the  mountains,  where  be  was  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Funston  March  23,  1001. 

Agnlnaldo,  referred  to,  6408,  6414. 
Aiken,  Wyatt;  b.  Dec,  14,  1863,  Abbeville 
Co.,  S.  C. ;  was  an  official  court  stenog- 
rapher In  South  Carolina  for  nineteen 
years;  farmer  all  his  life;  during  the  war 
with  Spain  was  a  soldier :  elected  to  the 
68th.  59th,  60th,  61st,  62d.  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  South  Carolina. 

Alnsworth,  F.  O^  work  of,  in  Becord 
and  Pension  Division  of  War  Depart- 
ment discussed,  5631. 
Akerman,  Amos  T.;  lawyer;  Attorney 
General  under  President  Grant ;  b.  In  New 
Hampshire  in  1823;  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  State  and  at 
Dartmouth  College;  studied  law  and  wns 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  1844 ;  removed  In 
1850  to  Elberon.  Ga.,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  his  profession ;  identified 
himself  with  the  conservative  political  party 
of  Stephens.  Warner.  Johnson  and  Hill  in 
opposition  to  secession,  but.  like  many  other 
southern  conservatives,  went  with  the  ma- 
jority when  secession  was  decided  upon ;  he 
was  employed  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment of  the  Confederate  Government; 
after  the  war  Joined  the  Republican  party, 
supported  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
government,  and,  in  1866,  was  appointed 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Georgia  and  served  in  that  capacity  till 
1870,  when  Grant  appointed  him  Attorney 
General  to  succeed  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar;  re- 
signed In  1872  and  returned  to  Georgia  and 
became  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator;  died  Dec. 
21,  1880,  in  Cartersville,  Ga. 

Alden,  James;  naval  officer;  b.  March  31, 
1810,  in  Portland,  Me. ;  as  midshipman  he 
accompanied  Wilkes*  exploring  expedition 
around  the  world,  1838-42 ;  commissioned 
commodore  In  1866,  and  in  1868  placed  In 
charge  of  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  San 
Francisco ;  died  Feb.  6,  1877. 


Aldrich,  Kelson  WUmarth;  b.  Foster. 
E.  I.,  Nov.  6,  1841 ;  received  an  academic 
education;  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
general  assembly  in  1875-76,  serving  the 
latter  year  as  speaker ;  elected  to  the  46th 
Congress  and  re-elected  to  the  47th ;  elected 
Oct.  6,  1881,  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  re-elected  188Q. 
1892,  1898,  and  1905.  In  1908  appointed 
chairman  of  a  national  monetary  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  and  report  what 
changes  are  desirable  In  the  laws  relatlni; 
to  banking  and  currency.  Upon  the  report 
of  this  commission  was  based  the  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  Currency  Law.  Died  in  >'ew 
I'ork,  April  16,  1015. 

Alexander,  Edward  Porter;  soldier,  an- 
Hior,  engineer;  b.  May  26,  1835,  In  Wash- 
ington, Ga. :  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1857 ;  served  as  engineer  officer  in  Utah  ex- 
pedition, 1858 ;  professor  of  mathematlrs 
and  engineering  in  West  Point  1859-60; 
served  In  Confederate  Army  and  later  as 
instructor  In  South  Carolina  University: 
became  a  railroad  official,  and  wrote  works 
on  railroading. 

Alexander,  General  E.  P.,  settlement  of 
question    between    Costa    Bica    and 
Nicaragua  by,  6427. 
Alexander,     James,     crimes     charged 

against,  405. 
Alexander,  Joshna  W.;  b.  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Jan.  22,  1852;  moved  to  Canton, 
Lewis  Co.,  Mo.,  and  entered  Christian  Uni- 
versity at  Canton,  Mo. ;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875  at  Gal- 
latin, Mo. :  in  1882  was  elected  represenU- 
tive  to  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri 
from  Daviess  County,  and  re-elected  in 
1884  and  1886 :  served  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  Gallatin :  elected  to  the  60th,  61st  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Missouri 

Alger,  Bussell  A.;  soldier,  lawyer,  lum- 
berman; b.  Feb.  27,  1836,  Lafayette,  Ohio; 
studied  law,  and  enlisted  In  Civil  War  as 

Srivate,  and  in  1805  was  brevetted  brlf^i- 
ier-general  and  major-general  for  gallant 
conduct :  elected  governor  of  Michigan  io 
1884;  candidate  for  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1888 :  commander  of  Grand 
Army  of  Republic,  1889:  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  President  McKhile/  In 
1897 :  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Mlcbi- 

SEin,  where  he  owns  large  lumber  interests, 
enator  from  Michigan,  1902-07  ;  died,  1907. 

Alger,  B.  A.,  thanks  of  President  ten- 
dered Gen.  Shafter  through,  6574. 
Allen,  Alfted  O.;  b.  near  Wilmington. 
Ohio,  July  23,  1807;  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington,  and  afterward  en- 
tered the  law  school  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1890: 
since  that  time  he  has  been  in  active  prac- 
tice of  the  law  In  Cincinnati:  served  two 
years  as  councilman  at  large  and  two  yean 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  sinking-fund 
trustees  of  Cincinnati :  Dec.  10,  1901,^  mar- 
ried Miss  Clara  B.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  has  two  children;  elected  to  the 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Ohio. 
Allen,  Ira;  soldier,  author;  b.  April  21. 
1751,  in  Cornwall,  Conn. ;  was  an  officer  in 
the  American  Army  during  Revolution,  and 
was  afterward  instrumental  In  settling  the 
boundary  disputes  between  Vermont  and 
neighboring  states ;  author  of  "Natural  tnd 
Political  History  of  Vermont";  died  Jan. 
7,  1814,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Allen,   Ira,  claims  of  heir  of,  against 

Great  Britain,  1268. 
Allen,  Walter,  member  of  Ponca  Indian 

Commission,  4582. 
Almodovar,    Duke    of,    communication 

from,     regarding     Spanish-American 

peace  negotiations,  6i320. 
AlTares,   Mannel,   acting  governor   of 

New  Mexico,  2611. 
AlTord,  H.  J.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  3460. 
Ambrlstie  [Ambrlster]  and  Arbnthnot^ 

courts-martial  of,  referred  to,  612. 
Am^^ff^  Butler;  b.  Lowell,  1871 ;  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1894;  at  ontbreak  of 
Spanish  war  was  made  lieutenant  and  ad- 
jutant of  Volunteers ;  at  Camp  Algcr,  near 
Washington,  appointed  acting  engineer  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  under  General  Gra- 
ham, In  addition  to  his  duties  as  adjutant ; 
went  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  under  Gen- 
er|il  Miles;  was  civil  administrator  of 
Areclbo  district  of  Porto  Rico  till  November, 
1898 :  served  as  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  legislature  for  three  yoars.  1897, 
1898.  1899 ;  elected  to  the  58th,  69th,  60th, 
Gist  and  62d  Congresses  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Ames,  Flflher;  author,  publicist,  orator, 
statesman;  b.  April  9,  1758,  in  Dedham, 
Mass. ;  graduated  from  Harvard ;  studied 
law  and  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
Massachusetts  Convention  for  ratifying  the 
Constitution  in  1788;  member  of  State  legis- 
lature:  in  Congress  from  1789  to  1797: 
was  conspicuous  for  his  eloquence  and 
patriotism;  devoutly  attached  to  George 
Washington,  and  wrote  the  address  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
on  his  retirement  from  officer  wrote  many 
articles  on  public  affairs  of  America,  Eng- 
land and  France;  died  July  4,  1808. 

Ames,  Fisher:  * 

Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians, 

nomination  of,  250. 
On   committee  to  conduct  inaugural 
ceremony  of  President  Washington, 
39. 
Amin  Bey,  visit  of,  to  United  States  re- 
ferred to,  2655. 
Anderson,    Edward    O^    lieutenant    in 
Navy,    resignation    of,    referred    to, 
2610,  2612. 
Anderson,  John  H.,  appointed  to  Civil 

Service,  6855. 
Anderson,  Richard  Olough,  Jr.;  lawyer. 
Congressman,  diplomat;  b.  Aug.  14,  1788, 
in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  practised  law  in  Ken- 
tacky;  served  three  terms  in  state  assem- 
bly, of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  In 
1822 ;  appointed  minister  to  Colombia  in 
1823.  and  In  1826;  when  on  his  way  to 
attend  Congress  of  American  Nations  as  en- 
voy extraordinary,  he  died  in  Panama,  July 
24,   1826. 

Anderson,  Bichard  0.,  minister  to  Pan- 
ama, nomination  of,  886. 

Anderson,  Robert;  soldier;  b.  June  14, 
1806,  In  Louisville,  Ky. ;  graduated  from 
West    Point    in    1825;    colonel   of   Illinois 


Volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  War.  in  1832, 
and  took  part  In  Seminole  and  Mexican 
wars ;  major  of  First  Artillery,  and  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C.  in  1861,  when 
forced  to  surrender  to  Confederate  troops; 
attained  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was 
brevetted  major-general ;  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  National  Soldiers*  Home,  in  Washing- 
ton :  died  Oct  27,  1871,  in  Nice,  France. 

Anderson,  Robert: 
Commander   of    forts   in    Charleston 

Harbor,    3189. 
Dispatches  of,  while  in  command  of 
Fort  Sumter  referred  to,  3213,  3222. 
Empowered     to     receive     volunteer 

troops,  3219. 
Flag  over  Fort  Sumter  at  evacuation 
ofy  to  be  raised  on  ruins  of,  bv, 
3484. 
Anderson,  Sydney;  b.   Ooodhue  County, 
Minn.,  Sept.  17,  1880;  educated  In  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Zumbrota,   Minn.,  and   the 
University    of   Minnesota;    lawyer;    served 
as   a    private   in    Company   D,    Fourteenth 
Regiment    Minnesota    Volunteer    Infantry, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War;  married 
and  has  two  children ;  elected  to  the  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Minnesota. 

Andrews,   T.  P.,   treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2304. 
Ansberry,  Timothy  T.;  lawyer ;  b.  Dec.  24, 
1871,  Defiance,   Ohio;  elected  to  the  60th, 
61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Ohia 

Anthony,  Daniel  Read,  Jr.;  b.  Aug.  22, 
1870,  at  Leavenworth,  Kans. ;  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  engaged  in  newspaper  work ; 
was  mayor  of  Leavenworth  in  1903-1905; 
elected  to  the  60th  Congress  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  election  of  Hon. 
Charles  Curtis  to  the  United  States  Senate ; 
and  re-elected  to  the  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Kansas. 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrlstie  [Ambrlster], 

courts-martial  of,  referred  to,  612. 
Armistead,  George;  soldier;  b.  April  lO, 
1780,  in  Newmarket,  Va. ;  one  of  five 
brothers,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  War 
of  1812 ;  rose  successively  to  major  of  artil- 
lery by  1813;  distinguished  at  capture  of 
Fort  George,  near  mouth  of  Niagara  River, 
from  British  In  1813;  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  successful  defence  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  near  Baltimore,  against  attack  of 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cochrane,  Sept 
14.  1814:  presented  with  silver  service  py 
citizens  of  Baltimore;  died  April  25,  1818, 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Armistead,  George,  mentioned,  701. 
Armstrong,  John;  general,  author,  Con- 
gressman, Senator,  diplomat;  b.  Nov.  25, 
1758,  in  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  officer  in  Revolution- 
ary War ;  author  of  Newburgh  Letters ;  del- 
egate to  Continental  Congress  In  1778  and 
1787  from  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of 
State  and  adjutant-general;  directed  last 
Pennsylvania  war  against  Connecticut  set- 
tlers of  Wyoming:  United  States  senator 
from  New  York.  1800  to  1804;  minister  to 
France,  1804.  and  later  to  Spain ;  briga- 
dier-general in  1812,  and  Secretary  of  War 
in  1813 ;  died  April  1,  1843.  in  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. 
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Azmstrong,  John: 

Communicating  letter  from  the 
French  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions showing  disposition  of  the 
French  people  toward  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  434,  437. 
Axnoldy    Gerrard,    reward    offered    for 

murderer  of,  943. 
Arnold,  Samael,  implicated  in  murder 
of  President  Lincoln,  proceedings  of 
trial  and  verdict  of  military  commis- 
sion,   3532,    3533,    3534,    3540,    3545, 
3546. 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  biography  of,  4618. 
Ashhrook,    WllUam    A.;    b.    Johnstown, 
Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  July  1.  1867 ;  1906,  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature;  elected  to 
the  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Ohio. 

Ashley,  Gen.,  attacked  by  Indians,  781. 
Aflhton,  J.  Hubley;  lawyer;  appointed 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney-general 
In  1864  from  Pennsylvania,  serrlng  three 
years,  and  reappointed  in  1868,  serving  one 
year ;  later  connected  with  the  court  for 
settlement  of  Alabama  Claims. 

Ashton,  J.  Hubley,  agent  of  United 
States  before  Mexican  and  United 
States  Claims  Commission,  report  of, 
transmitted,  4379. 
Atchlsoilt  David  B.;  statesman ;  b.  Frog- 
town,  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  11,  1807 ; 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830,  and  began  practice  of  law 
in  Missouri ;  member  of  State  Legislature 
In  1834  and  1838  ;  Judge  of  the  Piatt  County 
Circuit  Court  In  1841 ;  elected  United  States 
Senator  In  1843  and  reelected  In  1849 ;  while 
senator  he  frequently  served  as  president 
pro  tern  of  the  Senate :  on  the  death  of  Vice- 
President  William  R.  King  In  1853,  he  be- 
came Vice-President.  President  Polk's  term 
expired  at  noon,  Sunday,  Miirch  4,  1849,  and 
his  successor,  Oenernl  Taylor,  was  not  in- 
augurated until  Monday,  March  5 ;  Senator 
Atchison  therefore  became  President  of  the 
United  States  for  one  day,  the  law  of  presi- 
dential succession  to  members  of  the  cabi- 
net not  yet  having  been  enacted.  Mr.  Atchi- 
son died  in  Clinton  County,  Mo..  Jan.  26* 
1886,  Just  one  week  after  the  approval  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  present  presi- 
dential succession  law.  (See  Presidential 
Succession.    Also  Ferry,  Thomas  W.) 

Atkinson,  Edward;  author,  reformer;  ac- 
tive In  matters  of  difet  and  political  econ- 
omy; b.  Brookllne,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1827; 
author  of  "Industrial  Progress  and  the 
Nation,"  "Science  of  Nutrition,"  etc. 

Atkinson,    Edward,    international    ar- 
rangement fixing  rates  between  gold 
and  silver  coinage,  report  of,  on,  5177. 
Atkinson,   Henry;    soldier;    b.   in    South 
Carolina,  and  became  captain  in  army  in 


1808;  made  adjutant-general  after  War  of 
1812,  and  later  appointed  to  command  of 
Western  army ;  died  In  June.  1842.  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Atkinson,  Henry: 

Mentioned,  701. 

Treaty  with  Indians  eonelnded  by, 
887.  ^' 

Troops  sent  to  suppress  Indians,  com- 
manded by,  953,  1166. 
Atwater,  Caleb;  author,  lawyer,  legis- 
lator; b.  Dec.  25,  1778,  In  North  Adams, 
Mass. ;  grad.  from  Williams  College  in  1804 : 
built  up  law  practice,  and  moved  to  Ohio 
In  1811 ;  member  of  State  legislature,  and 
postmaster  at  CirclevIUe ;  Indian  commis- 
sioner under  President  Jackson;  wrote  a 
history  of  Ohio ;  died  March  13.  1867,  In 
CIrclevIlle,  Ohio. 

Atwater,    Caleb,    treaty   with   Indians 

concluded   by,   1029. 
Atzerodt*  George  A,: 

Implicated  in  murder  of  President 
Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial  and 
verdict  of  military  commission, 
3532,  3533,  3534,  3540,  3545,  3546. 
Persons  claiming  reward  for  appre- 
hension of,  directed  to  file  claims, 
355L 

Angnr,  Christopher  Colon;  soldier;  b.  in 
New  York  In  1821 ;  graduated  from  West 
Point  In  1843;  took  part  in  Mexican  War; 
promoted  to  captain  In  1852.  and  served  in 
Indian  outbreaks  in  Oregon,  1855-56 ;  served 
with  distinction  during  Civil  War,  and  in 
1805  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and 
major-general ;  had  command  m  Washing- 
ton. 18C.3-66;  made  brigadier-general 
ITnlted  States  Army  in  1869,  and  reUred  In 
1885. 

Angnr,  Christopher  C,  directed  to  as- 
sume command  of  Department  of 
Missouri,  4754. 

Auldjo,  Thomas,   vice-consul  to  Poole, 

England,  nomination  of,  90. 
Anry,  Louis  De;  lieutenant  In  New 
Grenada  navy;  b.  about  1780;  in  command 
at  siege  of  Cartagena;  went  to  Texas  with 
ITerrero  In  1816,  as  commander  of  the 
united  fleets,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Texas  and  Galveston  Island ;  July,  1817, 
he  took  part  In  McGregor's  expedition  to 
Florida,  and  various  South  American  re- 
volts ;  resided  In  New  Orleans  and  Havana. 

Aury,  Louis  De,  mentioned,  601. 
Austin,  Bichard  'Wilson;  b.  at  Decatnr, 
Ala..  Aug.  26.  1857;  educated  University  of 
Tennessee ;  member  of  the  bar ;  was  assist- 
ant doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  47th  Congress:  United  States 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee from  1897  to  1906 ;  served  as  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  from 
July,  190«,  to  November.  1907:  elected  to 
the  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Tennessee. 
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Bacon,  AQgnBtlU  OctavlnB;  b.  Bryan  Co.p 
Ga..  Oct.  20,  1839;  received  a  high-school 
education  In  Liberty  and  Troap  counties; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia ;  en- 
tered  the  Confederate  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  served  till  Its  close; 
began  the  practice  of  law  In  1866  at  Macon, 
from  which  date  until  his  election  to  the 
Senate    he  actively   continued  both  In  the 
State  and  Federal  courts:  In  1871  elected 
to    the    Georgia   house    of    representatives, 
which   body  he  served  for  fourteen  years; 
during  eight  years  he  was  speaker;  a  re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Georgia, 
In  November,  1894,  1900  and  1907,  having 
been,    by   a   general   state   primary    unani- 
mously renominated.     Died  In  1013. 
Badger,  George  Ednrand,  statesman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison :  b.  Newbem,  N.  C,  April 
17,  1795.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, but  removed  In  early  manhood  to 
the  South,  where  he  became  a  lawyer  of 
distinction.    The  son  was  pr^Pared  for  col- 
lege in  the  schools  at  Newbern.  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  entered  Yale.    With  his  other 
studies  he  took  up  law,  and  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  at  the  age  ^U'^^'V^^.c^^  «2! 
admitted  to  the  bar.    The  War  of  1812  was 
at   the   time  dhiturblng  the  cpuj^try,   'ind 
Gov.     Hawkins     called     out     the     mllvja. 
Badger  took  the  field,  and  served  as  alde- 
de-cSmp   to   Oen.   Calvin   Jones,    with   the 
rank  of  major.    He  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature In  1816,  the  year  of  his  majority, 
and    devoted   the  next   four   years  of   his 
life   to    law   and   legislation.     In    1820   he 
was  appointed  Judi[e  of  the  auperlor  court, 
and   filled   the   Judicial   bench   until    1825, 
when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Raleigh, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  "Qtll  the  end 
of  his  life.    In  1840  he  took  an  active  part 
In  the  Harrison  presidential  campaign,  and 
J^n  after  Mr.  Harrison's  Inauguratfon  was 
appointed   Secretary   of   the   Navy.     After 
tfie  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  the 
separation   of   Mr.    Tyler   from    the    Whig 
naity     Mr.   Badger   resigned,   giving   as   a 
rea^n   his  non-agreement  with   the  policy 
of  Mr.  Tvler.     in  1846  he  was  elected  to 
the  Unlt^   States  Senate  to  fl  1  an  "nej- 
olred  term  of  two  years,  and  In  184)4  're- 
elected fo?  a  full  te?m.    'in  1853  President 
Fillmore  nominated  him  as  a  Judge  of  tne 
tinlted    States    Supreme    Court     but    the 
nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Ben- 
ate.     He  was  a  vigorous  speaker,  but  rare- 
ly wrote  anything.     He  excelled  In  debate, 
and  K  the  subjects  he  studied  mode  pro- 
found  research.     Mr.  Badger  married  three 
times,  m  each  case  forming  an  alliance  with 
a  distinguished  family.,   fle  was  Pjostrated 
by  a  stroke  of  Paralysis  Jan.  5.  1863    and, 
after  a  lingering  Illness,  died  May  11,  1860, 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bagley,  Worth,  ensign  in  Navy,  killed 
while  attempting  to  silence  batteries 
at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  6302,  6316. 
Baaey,   Edward   L.,   reinstatement   in 

service  vetoed,  6775. 
Bailey,  Joseph  Weldon;  b.  Copiah  Co., 
Miss,,  Oct.  6,  1863 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1883 :  removed  to  Texas  In  1885  and  located 
at  his  present  home:  elected  to  the  52d, 
63d,  64th,  65tti.  and  56th  Congresses; 
chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Texas, 
Jan.  23,  1901 ;  reelected  in  1907. 
Bailey,  Theodoras,  thanks  of  Congress 
to,  recommended,  3277. 


Balnbridge,  William,  naval  officer ;  b.  May 
7,  1774,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  served  as  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  the  war  with  France 
In  1798,  and  was  captured  by  the  French ; 
commanded  the  Philadelphia  In  the  Tripoli* 
tan  war  and  surrendered  Nov.  1,  1803,  after 
his  vessel  had  become  fast  on  a  rock  In  a 
position  where  her  guns  could  not  be  used ; 
appointed  commodore  In  1812  and  made 
commander  of  a  squadron ;  In  command  of 
ConatiiuHon  captured  the  British  frigate 
Java,  Dec.  20,  1812;  in  1816  and  1810  com- 
manded  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turning In  1821 ;  In  command  at  various 
times  of  the  navy  yards  at  Charlestown, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia ;  died  at  Philadel- 
phia July  28,  1833. 

Bainbridge,  William: 
Commander  of  the — 
Constitution,  507. 
Philadelphia,  352,  356. 
Letter  of,  regarding — 

Hostile  act  of  vessel  of  Morocco 

transmitted,  352. 
Wreck  of  the  Philadelphia  trans- 
mitted, 356. 
Baker,   Eugene   M.,   engagement  with 

Piegan  Indians  referred  to,  4004. 
Baker,  John,  imprisonment  of,  in  New 
Brunswick,  963,  969,  990. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  1687. 
Baker,    Marcus;     geographer,    mathema- 
tician, and  explorer;  b.  Sept.  23,  1849,  In 
Ostemo,  Mich. ;  graduated  from  University 
of  Michigan  in  1870.  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  In  Albion  College,  and  tutor 
In    University   of   Michigan ;    appointed    to 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1873.  and  as 
assistant  geographer,  explored  Pacific  coast 
from    Southern    California    to   Alaska    and 
Arctic  Ocean ;  placed  in  charge  of  magnetic 
observatory,  United   States  Signal  Service, 
at    Los    Angeles.    Cal.,    1882:    member   of 
Board  of  Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Baldwin,  Charles  H.;   naval  officer;  b. 

Sept  3,  1822,  In  New  York  City;  entered 
navy  In  1839,  and  served  on  frigate 
Congress  in  Mexican  War:  In  1861  com- 
manded steamer  Clifton:  raised  to  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  January,  1883,  and  assigned 
to  command  of  Mediterranean  squadron ;  re- 
tired In  1884;  died  Nov.  17.  1888,  in  New 
York  City. 
Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Baldwin,  Leon,  indemnity  paid  by  Mex- 
ico for  murder  of,  in  Dnrango,  5959. 
Balestier,  Joseph: 

Mentioned,  2688. 

Mission  of,  to  eastern  Asia  referred 
to,  2681. 
Ballard,  David  W.,  governor  of  Idaho 

Territory,   removal   of,   referred   to, 

3794. 
Ballard,  Henry  E.;  naval  officer;  b.  in 
1785,  In  Maryland;  lieutenant  In  command 
of  United  States  frigate  Constitulion  in 
famous  action  with  British  cruisers  Cwane 
and  Levant,  In  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  1815 ;  died 
May  23,  1855,  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Ballard,  Henry  E.,  commander  of  the 

United  States,  1273. 
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Ballinger,  Blcliard  AchlUes,  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Presi- 
dent Taft's  Cabinet;  b.  Boonesboro,  Iowa, 
July  9,  1858:  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
leire,  Mass.,  1884;  Sept.  1,  1897,  moved  to 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  engaged  in  active  practice 
until  1904,  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Seattle;  1907,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office ;  chairman  of  the  Washington 
State  delegation  to  the  national  con- 
vention which  nominated  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft 
for  the  Presidency. 

Balmaceda,  Jos6  M.,  President  of  Ghiley 

mentioned,  5618. 
Bancroft,  George;  historian;  b.  Oct.  3, 
1800.  in  Worcester,  Mass. ;  educated  at  Exe- 
ter Academy  and  Cambridge  University ;  vis- 
ited Europe  in  1818,  and  studied  in  Goet- 
tingen  and  Berlin;  spent  some  ten  years  as 
teacher  and  writer;  appointed  collector  of 
the  Port  of  Boston  in  1838 ;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  1845  ;  minister  to  Great  Britain 
in  1846;  in  1844  published  first  volume  of 
"Mistory  of  the  United  States."  which  later 
grew  to  twelve  volumes :  in  1865,  by  invita- 
tion of  Congress,  he  delivered  in  the  Cap- 
itol an  oration  on  the  deatli  of  Abraham 
Lincoln ;  appointed  minister  to  Prussia  in 
1867;  died  in  1891. 

Bancroft*  George: 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 

paid  memory  of,  5599. 
Minister  to  Germany,  communication 
from,    regarding    political    ques- 
tions  in    Germany,    transmitted, 
4017. 
Referred  to,  4114,  4140. 
Bankhead,  diaries: 

Correspondence  regarding  northeast- 
ern boundary.     (See  Northeastern 
Boundary.) 
Correspondence  relative  to  mediation 
offered   by   Great   Britain   in   con- 
troversy   between    United    States 
and  France,  1436. 
Bankhead,    James,    correspondence    re- 
garding Dorr's  Rebellion,  2152,  2155, 
2157,  2158. 

Bankhead,  John  HolUs;  b.  Moscow, 
Marion  (now  Lamar)  Co.,  Ala.,  Sept.  13, 
1842:  self-educated  farmer;  served  four 
years  in  Confederate  army  :  served  in  gen- 
eral assembly,  1865.  1866  and  1867:  warden 
of  the  Alabama  penitentiary.  1881-85;  elect- 
ed to  50th,  5l8t,  52d,  53d,  54th.  55th,  56th, 
57th,  58th  and  59th  Congresses;  membi-r 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  1907 ; 
appointed  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  John 
T.  Morgan,  and  In  July,  1907.  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  to  that  position  and  re- 
elected In  January,  1911,  for  the  term  1913- 
1919. 

Banks,  Natlianlel  P.;  soldier,  legislator, 
governor ;  b.  In  1816  In  Waltbam,  Mass. ; 
successively  worked  In  cotton  factory,  lec- 
tured in  public,  edited  country  newspaper, 
held  custom  house  position,  practised  law ; 
member  State  legislature,  1849  and  1851 : 
member  of  Congress  in  1852,  1854,  and 
1856;  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
February,  1856,  after  a  contest  of  two 
months,  on  the  133d  ballot;  elected  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  1857,  1858.  1859 ;  ap- 
pointed    Major-general     of     volunteers    In 


1861.  and  later  to  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  elected  to  Congress  in 
1864.  1866.  1868,  1870,  1874,  1S76  and 
1888:  United  States  Marshal  at  Bostoo. 
1879-1888;  died  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Sept 
1,  1894. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  orders  issued  by,  at  New 

Orleans  transmitted,  3470. 
Barbour,  James,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  John  Quincy  Adams;  b.  June 
10,  1775,  In  Orange  Co.,  Va. ;  received  a 
common  school  education ;  while  serving  as 
deputy  sheriff  of  Orange  County  studied 
law,  and  In  1794  admitted  to  the  bar; 
member  of  the  Virginia  hou^e  of  delegates, 
and  Its  speaker :  United  States  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Anti-Democrat  and  State  Rights, 
from  Jan.  11  1815,  to  March  27,  1825. 
when  he  resigned  to  become  Secretary  of 
War;  minister  to  England  from  May  23, 
1828.  to*  Sept.  28,  1829 ;  died  June  8.  1842, 
near  Gordonsville,  Va. 

Barchfeld,  Dr.  Andrew  Jackson;  b.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  May  18,  1863;  graduated  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  18S4; 
member  of  the  Pittsburg  South  Side  Medical 
Society.  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society. 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and 
National  Medical  Association :  is  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  South  Side  Hos- 
pital, Pittsburg,  and  a  member  of  the  staff: 
elected  to  the  59th.  60th,  61  st.  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Pennsylvania. 

Bamhart,  Henry  A.;  b.  near  Twelve  Mile, 
a  village  In  Cass  Co.,  Ind. ;  purchased  the 
Rochester  Sentinel  and  became  Its  publisher 
and  editor :  president  and  manager  of  the 
Rochester  Telephone  Company  ;  president  of 
the  National  Telephone  Association ;  director 
of  tte  Northern  Prison  at  Michigan  City 
for  three  years ;  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
In  the  60th  Congress,  and  to  the  61st,  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Indiana. 

Barnwell,  Bobert  Woodward;  Confess- 
man,  college  president ;  b.  Aug.  10,  1801,  In 
Beaufort,  S.  C. ;  graduated  from  Harvard 
In  1821  :  studied  lew,  and  served  In  Con- 
gress, 1829-1833:  president  South  Carolina 
College,  1835-1843:  appointed  United 
States  Senator  in  1850,  to  fill  vacancy: 
after  the  war  he  was  again  president  of 
South  Carolina  College ;  died  Nov.  25.  1882, 
in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Barnwell,    B.    W.,    commissioner  from 

South  Carolina,  mentioned,  3189. 
Barron,  Samuel;  naval  oflScer ;  b.  Sept.  25, 
1765,  in  Hampton,  Va. ;  distinguished  for 
gallantry  In  the  Revolutionary  navy  from 
Virginia,  In  which  his  father,  his  uncle  and 
his  brother  also  participated ;  died  Oct  28, 
1810,  In  Hampton,  Va. 

Barron,  Samnel,  correspondence  regard- 
ing war  with  Tripoli  transmitted,  379. 
Barrondia,  J.  Martlne,  seizure  and  kill- 
ing of,  on  the  Acapuico  and  action 
of    American    minister    discussed, 
5544. 
Conduct    of    Commander    Beiter  re- 
garding, referred  to,  5569. 
Papers  regarding,  transmitted,  5565. 
Barry,  John;  naval  officer;  b.  in  1754  in 
Ireland ;  served  through  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  a  naval  officer,  and  at  the  clow  of 
that  war  the  United  States  began  to  build 
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Baxryy  John— Cofi/intie<L 
a  new  navy,  and  John  Barry  was  made 
senior  officer;  In  1776  he  commanded  the 
bris  Lexington,  the  first  continental  Tessel 
to  sail  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
with  which  he  made  the  first  capture  of  a 
British  war  ressel  accomplished  by  an 
American  cruiser;  later  commanded  the 
Raleigh,  Eningham,  Alliance,  and  others; 
died  Sept.  30,  1803,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IBarry,  John: 

Monument  to,  proposed,  6946. 

WilBon  speech  at  unveiling  of,  7942. 
Barry,  William  Taylor,  Poatmaster-Gen- 
eral  under  President  Jackson;  b.  Feb.  5, 
1784 :  graduated  from  William  and  Mary 
College  in  1803;  studied  law  and  began  the 

£raetice  of  his  profession  at  Lexington, 
[jr. ;  elected  a  Representative  to  the  11th 
Congress  as  a  Democrat  (to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  George  M. 
Bibb),  and  served  from  Feb.  2,  1815,  until 
he  resigned  in  1816;  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Kentucky  ;  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor; appointed  professor  of  law  and  poU- 
tica  in  TransTlvanla  Lnlverslty,  at  Lexing- 
ton, in  1821 ;  secretary  of  state ;  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky ; 
appointed  Postmaster-General  March  9, 
1829.  the  first  Postmaster-General  invited 
to  sit  in  the  Cabinet;  resigned  April  10, 
1833,  when  he  became  minister  to  Spain; 
died  at  Liverpool,  England.  Aug.  80.  1835, 
on  his  way  to  bis  post ;  bis  remains  were 
brought  home  and  relnterred  in  Frankfort 
Cemetery  with  Masonic  honors,  Nov.  8, 
1854. 

BartllOldt,  Bichard;  b.  in  Germany,  Nov. 
2,  1855 ;  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy ; 
received  a  classical  education;  learned  the 
printing  trade  and  became  a  newspaper 
man ;  was  connected  with  several  eastern 
papers  as  reporter,  legislative  correspondent, 
and  editor,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  Congress  editor  In  chief  of  the 
8t.  Louis  Tribune;  was  elected  president  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  Arbitra- 
tion and  Peace,  and  organized  a  group  of 
that  union  In  Congress ;  elected  to  the  odd, 
54th.  55th.  56th,  57th.  58th.  69tb.  60th, 
61  St,  62d  and  63d  Congresses  from  Missouri. 

Bartlett,  Charles  Lafayette;  b.  Monti- 
cello,  Jasper  Co.,  Ga.,  Jan.  31,  1853;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Georgia.  1870; 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1872 ;  elected 
to  the  bouse  of  representatives  of  Georgia 
in  1882  and  1883,  and  again  in  1884  and 
1885,  and  to  the  state  senate  In  1888  and 
1889;  elected  to  the  54th.  55tb.  56th.  57th, 
58th.  59th,  60th,  61st,  62d  and  63d  Con- 
gresses from  Georgia. 

Barton,  Olara;  army  hospital  and  field 
nurse;  b.  in  1830  in  North  Oxford,  Mass.; 
educated  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  founded  a 
free  school  at  Borden  town.  N.  J. :  clerk  in 
United  States  Patent  Oiflce,  1854-1861 ;  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  Civil  War ;  did  hospital 
work  in  the  Franco-German  War :  aided  the 
Red  Cross  movement;  assisted  the  poor  at 
Paris  and  Strasburg:  became  head  of  Red 
Cross  Society  In  America ;  In  1896  she  went 
to  Turkey  to  aid  the  persecuted  Armenians : 
during  Spanish- American  War  she  went  to 
Cuba  and  had  charge  of  distributing  sup- 
plies furnished  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Barton,  Clara,  president  American  Na- 
tional Bed  Cross,  work  accomplished 


by,    in    Spanish-American    War    dis-. 
cussed,  6284,  6308,  6320. 
Barton,  Thomas  P.,  chargd  d'affaires  to 
France: 
Correspondence      regarding      claims 
against     France.      (See     France, 
claims  against.) 
Bequest   of,  for   passports   complied 
with.  1416. 
Basbaw,  Hamet»  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  Hamet  Caramalli  transmitted, 
380. 
Batcbelder,  J.  M.,  mentioned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Judicial  Code  of  the  re- 
form  tribunal  of  Egypt,  4564. 
Bates,    Edward,    Attorney-General    under 
President  Lincoln ;  b.  Sept.  4,  1793,  at  Bel- 
mont,   Goochland    Co..    Va. ;    educated    at 
Charlotte  Hall  Academy,*  Maryland,  and  in 
1812  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant  but 
was   prevented   from  going  to   sea  by  his 
mother ;  served  as  sergeant*  in  the  winter 
of  1812  and  1813  In  a  volunteer  brigade; 
in  1814  moved  to   St.  Louis;   studied  law 
and  in   1817  admitted  to  the  bar;   circuit 
prosecuting  attorney  in   1818 ;  member  of 
the  convention  which  formed  the  State  con- 
stitution in  1820 :  State's  attorney  in  1820 ; 
member  of  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1822 :  United  States  district  attor- 
ney,   1821-1826;    elected    a    Representative 
from  Missouri  to  the  20tb  Congress  as  an 
Adams    anti-Democrat;     defeated    for    re- 
election to  the  21st  Congress;  member  of 
the  State  senate  in  1830.  and  of  the  State 
house  of  representatives  In  1834;  declined 
a  Cabinet  seat  tendered  him  by  President 
Fillmore;  in  1856  presided  at  the  national 
Whig  convention  at   Baltimore;   appointed 
Attorney -Gen  eral  by  President  Lincoln  and 
served    from   March,    1861,    to    September, 
1864;  died   at   St.   Louis,   Mo.,   March  25, 
1869. 

Bates,  Brlg.-Oen.  John  C,  transmitting 
his    report    in    connection    with    the 
treaty  effected  by  him  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu,  6407. 
Baumer,  Julius,  expulsion  of,  from  Ger- 
man Empire  referred  to,  4460. 
Bayard,    James    Asheton,    Jr.;  lawyer, 
member    of    Congress    and    United    States 
Senator;  b.  Nov.  15,  1799,  in  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  his  father  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and    later    Senator ;    his    brother.    Richard 
H.,   was  also  a   Senator ;   he  and   his  son, 
Thomas  Francis,  were  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  same  time — 1869 ;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  New  York  convention  of 
1868;  died  June  13,  1880,  in  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  Jr.,  nomination  of, 
as  director  of  Bank  of  United  States 
declined,  1267. 
Bayard,  Thomas  Francis;  lawyer,  states- 
man ;  b.  Oct.  29,  1828,  in  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
son  of  James  A.,  Jr. ;  trained  for  mercan- 
tile life,  but  later  adopted  profession  of 
law,  which  he  practised  In  his  native  city ; 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Delaware  in  1853,  and  resigned  in 
1854;  elected  to  United  States  Senate  in 
1869,  on  same  day  his  father  was  re-elected 
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Bayard,  Thomas  Tnskdar— Continued. 
to   same   body :   was   twice   re-elected :   ap- 
pointed   Secretary    of    State    by    President 
Cleveland  In  1885;  died  Sept  28,  1808,  In 
Dedham,  Maas. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.: 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  report 
relating  to^speeches  of.  transmitted. 
6035. 

Secretary  of  State,  4889. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  subjeet 
of  fisheries  concluded  by,  5189. 
Baylor,    Thomas   O.,   member   of   Gun 

Foundry  Board,  4748. 
Beach,    Lansing   H.,    commissioner   in 

marking    bouQdary    between    Texas 

and  Mexico,  4902. 
Beale,  Edward  F.;  soldier,  diplomat;  b. 
Feb.   4,    1822,   in  Washington,   D.   C. ;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Austria  in  1875. 

Beale,  Edward  F.,  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affairs  in  California,  accounts 
of,  referred  to,  2958,  3016. 
Beaunarchals,  Caron  de;  French  wit 
and  dramatist,  lawyer,  financier  and  author ; 
b.  In  Paris  in  1732;  son  of  a  watchmaker 
and  for  a  time  pursued  his  father's  Toca- 
tlon ;  bis  skill  In  music  procured  bis  lntro< 
ductlon  to  court ;  made  a  fortune  in  finan* 
clal  transactions  with  DuTemy ;  at  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution  he  con- 
tracted to  Bupply  the  colonists  with  arms 
and  ammunition ;  In  tLls  affair  he  acted  as 
secret  agent  of  the  French  ffovernment; 
wrote  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,**  successful  operas :  fa- 
vored the  popular  cause  in  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  died  In  1799. 

Beaumarchais,    Oaron    de,    claims    of, 
against  United  States,  406,  568,  591, 
696. 
Beanpr^  Arthur  M.,  correspondence  of, 

on  Panama,  6758-6761. 
Bedlnl,  Qaetano;  Italian  cardinal;  b.  at 
Slnlgaglia,  May  15,  1806;  went  to  Bologna 
as  prolegate  In  1849,  and  In  1853  was  sent 
as  nuncio  to  Brazil,  with  orders  to  visit  the 


United  States  on  the  way  and  convey  a 
friendly  mission  to  the  Government;  was 
charged  with  tyrannous  severity  in  his  ad- 


ministration at  Bologna,  and  his  life 
threatened  by  Italian  and  German  exiles  In 
the  United  States:  returned  to  Italy  In 
1854 :  died  at  Viterbo,  Bept  6,  1864. 

Bedini,  Oaetano,  complimentary  mis- 
sion of,  to  United  States,  referred  to, 
2761. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward;  clergyman,  au- 
thor; b.  June  24.  1813.  in  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
forty  years  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  N.  T. :  noted  as  eloquent  pulpit 
orator:  died  March  8.  1887. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  public  address  to 
be  delivered  bv,  at  Fort  Sumter, 
4237. 
Belknap,  Wllllain  Worth;  soldier;  Secre- 
tary  of  War  under  President  Grant;  b. 
Newburgh.  N.  Y..  Sept.  22,  1829;  son  of 
William  Goldsmith  Belknap,  who  was  prom- 
inent in  the  Mexican  war ;  William  W.  was 


graduated  at  Princeton  in  1848;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1851 : 
opened  an  oflice  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  be 
became  prominent  in  Democratic  politics 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature :  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  com- 
missioned major  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Vol- 
unteers ;  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  war  under  Grant,  Sherman.  McPherson. 
and  others*  mustered  out  as  commander  of 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps ;  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
Iowa  until  1860,  when  Grant  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War;  March  7,  1576^  he  was 
charged  with  official  corruption  and  Im- 
peached: charges  were  quashed  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  lack  of  jurisdiction  :  among  those 
best  Informed  Belknap  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  others :  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  in  Washington,  Oct.  13. 
1890. 

B^  Henry  Haywood;  naval  officer;  b. 
about  1808,  in  North  Carolina:  early  in 
Civil  War  appointed  fleet  captain  of  West- 
em  Gulf  squadron ;  promoted  to  rear-ad- 
miral. July,  1866;  retired  1867;  died  Jan. 
11,  1868,  in  Japan. 

Bell,  Henry  H.,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  3277. 
Bell,  John  (1797-1869)  ;  poIIUdan ;  b.  near 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  1827-41;  speaker,  1834-35:  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  Tyler.  1841 :  United 
States  Senator,  1847-69 :  nominated  by  the 
Constitutional  union  party  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  against  Lincoln  In  1860. 

B^  Peter  Haashoro;  lawyer,  governor, 
member  of  Congress;  b.  May  18,  1812,  In 
Culpeper,  Ta. ;  educated  in  Virginia  and  mi- 
grated to  Texas  in  1836;  enlisted  under 
General  Houston  and  became  Inspector-gen- 
eral of  Army  of  Texas:  served  In  Mexican 
War  as  Colonel  of  Volunteers  under  General 
Taylor;  Inaugurated  governor  of  Texas. 
Jan.  1,  1850:  reelected  In  1851.  and  re- 
signed to  enter  Congress,  where  he  served 
two  terms ;  migrated  to  North  Carolina  and 
served  in  Confederate  Army  as  Colonel  of 
Volunteers  during  Civil  War :  died  April  20. 
1898.  at  Littleton.  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 

Belt  Thomas  Montgomery;  b.  Nacboochee 
Valley,  White  Co.,  Ga.,  March  17,  1861: 
elected  to  the  59th,  60th.  61st,  62d.  6Sd  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Georgia. 

Benge,  L.  H.,  treaty  with  Indians  ne- 
gotiated by,  3592. 
Benham,  Alexander  E.  EL;  naval  officer: 
b.  1832,  In  New  York ;  entered  navy  dorlD; 
Civil  War;  raised  to  rank  of  commands 
in  1867.  captain  In  1878.  commodore  In 
1889,  and  acting  rear-admiral  In  1890:  com- 
mander of  East  Indian  squadron  in  1891; 
retired  In  1894. 

Benham,  A.  E.  K.,  action  of,  in  protect- 
ing American  interests  during  Bra- 
zilian insurrection,  5973. 
Banner,  Henry  H.,  pension  to  widow  of, 
recommended  by  Secretary  of  War, 
4451. 
Benson,   Eghert;    lawyer,  author,   jurist. 
Congressman :   b.    June   81.    1746,    In   "S^^ 
York  City:  attorney-general  of  New  Tork, 
1780-1789:    delegate    to    Continental    Con- 
gress,  1784-1788 :  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  1789-1798 ;  Judge  state  supreme 
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Benflon,  IRghert— Continued. 
coDrt,  1704-1801 :  again  elected  to  Congress 
In   1813;  died  Aug.  24,  1833.  In  Jamaica, 
N.   Y. 

Benson,  Egbertt 

Appointed  on  committee — 

To  conduct  ceremonies  of  adminis- 
tration   of    oath    to    President 
Washington,  39. 
To  meet  President  Washington,  37. 
Commissioner  of  United  States  to  de- 
termine    northeastern     boundary, 
191. 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart  (1782-1858) ;  sol- 
dier and  statesman ;  b.  near  HiUsboro.  N. 
C. :  removed  to  Tennessee ;  studied  law,  and 
entered   the  legislature;  raised  a  Tolunteer 
company  for  the  War  of  1812;  and  served 
on   General  Jackson*s  staff;  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri,  1821-51;  Congress- 
man, 1853-66. 

Berard,  Mary,  deputy  postmaster, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
2737. 
Bernstein,  Bemhard,  claim  of,  against 
Hussia,  for  illegal  arrest  and  impris- 
onment, 4162. 
Berrien,  John  Macpherson,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral under  President  Jackson;  b.  New 
Jersey,  Aug.  23,  1781;  In  1706  graduated 
from  Princeton  College;  studied  law  at  Sa- 
vannah under  Hon.  Joseph  Clay :  began 
the  practice  of  law  In  1700  at  Louisville, 
then  the  capital  of  Georgia  ;  moved  to  Sa- 
vannah ;  elected  solicitor  of  the  eastern 
judicial  circuit  of  Georgia  In  1800 ;  Judge 
of  the  same  circuit,  1810-1821  ;  captain  of 
the  Georgia  Hussars,  a  Savanoah  volunteer 
company,  in  the  war  of  1812-1815;  State 
senator,  1822-1823 ;  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia  as  a  Democrat  In 
1825  and  served  until  March  0,  1820,  when 
he  reslened  to  accept  the  position  of  At- 
torney-General, Dec.  27,  1831 ;  again  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Whig; 
took  his  seat  May  31,  1841 ;  reelected  in 
1847  and  resigned  May  28.  1852;  died  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1856. 

Berry,  Bohert  M.,  relief  expedition  un- 
der command  of,  4726. 
Bertholf,  Ellsworth  P.,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  6352. 
Betanconrt,  Chispar  A.,  arrest  and  de- 
tention of,  by  Spanish  authorities  in 
Cuba,  6182. 
Betts,   Samuel  Bosslter;    lawyer,  Jurist, 
member  of  Congress:  b.   June  8,  1787.   In 
Richmond,  Mass. ;  took  part  In  War  of  1812, 
and   was  appointed  Judge-advocate ;   repre- 
sented  New  York  in   Congress.   1815-1817; 
appointed    circuit    judge    for    the    state    In 
1823  :j  judge   United    States   district   court, 
182B-1807:    author    of    "Admiralty    Prac- 
tice**;  died   Oct   3,   1868.   in   New   Haven, 
Conn. 

Betts,  Samuel  B^  decree  of,  regarding 

Spanish  vessels  referred  to,  3705. 
Bererldge,  Albert  J.;  b.  Highland  Co.. 
Ohio,   Oct.   6,   1862 :   was  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1886;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1899,  when  he  ceased  practice; 


re-elected  in  1906  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  his  party  to  represent  Indiana  in  the 
Senate. 

Beziers,  Oapt^  remuneration  for  saving 

American  vessel  requested  by,  1647. 
Bibb,  George  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Tyler;  b.  Virginia  In 
1772;  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
in  1792 ;  studied  law,  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  to  practice  in  Kentucky; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives and  senate;  three  times  elected  chief 
Iastlce  of  Kentucky;  chancellor  of  the 
^oulsville  court  of  chancery ;  elected  a 
United  States  k^nator  from  Kentucky,  serv- 
ing from  1811  to  1814,  when  he  resigned; 
again  elected  United  States  Senator,  serv- 
ing from  Dec.  7,  1829,  to  March  3,  1835; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  one  year; 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Washington, 
and  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General; died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
April  14,  lfe9. 

Bibb,  William  Wyatt;  governor,  Con- 
gressman, Senator;  b.  Oct.  1,  1780,  In  Vir- 
ginia :  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia, 
1806-1814;  Senator,  1813-1810;  appointed 
governor  of  Territory  of  Alabama  In  1817, 
and  elected  first  governor  under  the  con- 
stitution of  that  state  In  1819;  died  July  9, 
1820,  at  Fort  Jackson,  Ala. 

Bibb,  William  W.,  letter  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son transmitted,  621. 

Biddle,  Charles  John;  soldier,  author, 
Journalist,  member  of  Congress;  son  of 
Nicholas  BIddle;  b.  1819  In  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  brevetted  major  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious service  In  Mexican  War;  Colonel  of 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volunteers  In  1861, 
and  while  In  the  field  In  Virginia  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress :  author  of  "The  Case  of 
Major  Andrd*' ;  died  Sept.  28,  1873,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Biddle,  Charles,  mentioned,  2578. 
Biddle,  James;  naval  officer,  soldier,  diplo- 
mat ;  b.  Feb.  28.  1783,  In  Philadelphia.  Pa. ; 
United  States  Commissioner  to  ratify  treaty 
with  China  in  1845;  visited  Japan  aboard 
United  States  ship  Columbus;  commanded 
squadron  on  west  coast  of  Mexico  during 
war  with  that  country :  had  charge  of  naval 
asylum  on  the  Schuylkill,  1838-1842;  died 
Oct.  1,  1848,  in  Philadelphia. 

Biddle,  James,  treaty  with  Turkey  con- 
cluded by,  1093. 
Bingham,  Henry  Harrison;  b.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1841 ;  was  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  1862,  A.  B.  and  A.  M., 
also  LL.  D.  from  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College ;  studied  law ;  entered  the  Union 
Army  as  lleutensnt  and  was  mustered  out 
July,  1866,  having  been  brevetted  for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry :  received  the  medal  of 
honor  for  special  gallantry  on  the  field  of 
battle;  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  March, 
1807 ;  elected  to  the  46th,  47th,  48th.  49th, 
50th,  5l8t.  52d.  53d.  54th.  55th.  56th.  57th, 
58th,  59th.  00th,  61st  and  62d  Congresses 
from  Pennsylvania 

Bingham,  John  A.;  lawyer,  member  of 
Congress;  b.  In  1815,  in  Pennsylvania; 
elected  to  34th  Congress  from  Ohio  In  1854 ; 
reelected  to  the  35th,  36th,  39th,  40th,  4lBt 
and  42d  Congresses. 
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Bingham,  John  A.»  special  judge  advo- 
cate in  trial  of  persons  implicated  in 
assassination    of    President    Lincoln, 
3534. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, 3977. 
Bismarck,  Prince  von,  instmctions  of, 
to  German  minister  respecting  Samoa 
transmitted,  5391. 
BiBsell,  Daniel,  colonel  in  Army,  nomi- 
nation of,  discussed,  910. 
Bissell,  Wilson  Shannon;  lawyer;  Post- 
master General  during  President  Cleveland's 
second  term ;  b.  London,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  31,  1847  ;  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
attended  public  schools  until  1863 ;  sent  to 
Hopkins  grammar  school  at   New   Haven, 
and  graduated  Yale  College  1869 ;  returned 
to  Buffalo  and  began  study  of  law  in  office 
of  Lanlng,  Cleveland  ft  B^olsom ;  admitted 
to  bar  In  1871  ;  took  an  active  part  In  for- 
warding   Grover    Cleveland    for    Mayor    of 
Buffalo,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  appointed  Post- 
master General  March  6,  1893 ;  shortened 
the  time  of  carrying  the  malls  across  the 
continent    by    fourteen    hours;    eliminated 
$10,000,000  subsidies  from  slow  stenmshtps, 
and   transferred   the  contract  for  printing 
postage    stamps    from    private    parties    to 
the  Bureau  or  Engraving  and  Printing  at 
Washington ;   resigned    April   4,    1895,   and 
resumed  practice  of  law  in  Buffalo,  where 
he  died  Oct.  6,  1903. 

Black,  Frank  8.;  lawyer,  governor,  news- 
paper man,  member  of  Congress;  b.  March 
8,  1853,  in  Livingston,  Me. ;  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College,  and  became  editor  of 
the  Johnstoion  Journal;  removed  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  did  newspaper  work  and 
studied  law ;  served  the  State  as  governor 
and  as  member  of  Congress. 

Black,  Jeremiah  8.;  Jurist;  b.  Jan.  10, 
1810,  in  Glades,  Pa. ;  appointed  presiding 
judge  of  the  district  In  which  he  lived  in 
1842;  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  state 
supreme  court  In  1851,  and  made  chief  Jus- 
tice ;  reelected  in  1854 :  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General of  United  States  in  1857 :  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  1860-1861,  when  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law;  died  Aug.  9, 
1883,  in  York,  Pa. 

Black,  Jeremiah  8.: 

Counsel  for  President  Johnson  in  im- 
peachment proceedings,  3924. 

Secretary  of  State,  3203. 
Blackford,  William,  treaty  with  New 

Granada  concluded  by,  2168. 
Blackmon,  Frederick  Leonard;  b.  Lime 
Branch,  Polk  County,  Ga.,  Sept  15,  1873; 
attended  the  public  schools  at  Dearmanville 
and  Choccolocco ;  also  State  Normal  College 
at  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  and  the  college  at 
Douglasville,  Ga. ;  read  law  under  Prof.  Joe 
Camp,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  also  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Douglasville  College  He  took  a 
course  In  the  business  college  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  read  law  under  James  H. 
MclSane,  and  was  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity law  department:  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Annlston.  Ala.,  was  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Knox,  Acker.  Dizon  &  Black- 
mon until  elected  to  Congress:  city  attor- 
ney for  Anniston  four  years,  and  served  in 
the  Alabama  State  Senate  from  1900  until 
elected  to  Congress  in  1910;  chairman  of 


the  congressional  committee  for  the  fourth 
Alabama  congressional  district:  married 
Dec.  31,  1908,  has  one  child:  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Party  without  opposition, 
and  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  Mtli  Con- 
gresses from  Alabama. 

Blaine,  James  Oillegpie;  statesman,  or- 
ator, editor;  b.  Jan.  31.  1830.  In  Washing- 
ton Co.,  I*a. ;  graduated  from  Washington 
College  and  removed  to  Maine,  where  he 
edited  the  Kennebec  Journal  and  Portland 
Adveriiaer;  served  four  years  In  Maine  leg- 
islature, two  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
elected  to  the  38th  Congress  from  Maine  In 
1862;  and  reelected  for  six  succeeding 
terms ;  chosen  as  Speaker  three  terms  :  in 
1876  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator : 
resigned  in  1881  to  accept  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Garfleld^s  Cabinet  serv- 
ing from  March  till  December:  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  President  In 
1884:  author  of  "Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress" ;  died  Jan.  27,  1893,  in  Washington, 

Blaine,  James  O.: 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 

paid  memory  of,  5820. 
Secretary  of  State,  4603,  5450. 
Correspondence  regarding  the  Bal- 
timore   affair.      (See    Baltimore, 
The.) 
Member    of    conference    to    discuss 
commercial  relations  with  Canada, 
5675,  5678,  6748. 
Blaine,    Walker   Q.;    diplomat;    son  of 
James  G. ;  b.  in  Maine,  received  college  edu- 
cation,  and  In   1881   was  appointed  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  sent  with 
W.  H.  Triscott  as  a  special  envoy  to  Peru 
and  Chile. 

Blaine,  Walker,  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  mentioned,  4694. 
Blair,  Francis  Preston,  Jr.;  soldier,  law- 
yer, author,  member  of  Congress:  b.  Feb. 
19,  1821,  in  Lexington,  Ky. ;  migrated  to 
Missouri  and  became  member  of  State  legis- 
lature, 1852-1854;  elected  to  35th.  37th, 
and  38th  Congresses ;  Colonel  of  Volunteers 
in  1861:  appointed  major-general  in  1862: 
nominated  for  Vice-President  on  Democratic 
ticket  in  1868  with  Horatio  Seymour  for 
President;  appointed  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1871-1873:  wrote 
"Life  and  Public  Services  of  General  Wil- 
liam A.  Butler" ;  died  July  8,  1875,  hi  SL 
Louis,  Mo. 

Blair,  Frank  P^  Jr.: 

Commission  of,  as  major-general  dis- 
cussed, 3404. 
Coriespondence  regarding  assignment 

of  command  to,  3407. 
Letter  and  advice  of  President  Lin- 
coln as  to  accepting  seat  in  Con- 
gress  or   remaining    in    command, 
3406. 
Besignation  of,  as  major-general  ac- 
cepted, 3407. 
Withdrawal  of,  3409. 
Blair,   Francis  Preston,   8r.;    Journalist 
and  politician ;  b.  Ablngton,  Va..  in  1791 ; 
editor  Conffressional  Globe,  In  Washington. 
1830-1845;  intimate  friend  and  confidential 
adviser   of   President   Jackson;   supported 
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Blair^  Francis  Preston,  Br.—<^onHnued. 
Van   Buren  for  the  Presidency  In  1848.  in 
opposition  to  the  regular  Democratic  party 
nominee;  assisted  at  organization  of  Repub- 
lican party  1^  1855 ;  died  Oct.  18,  1876. 
Blair,  Frank  P.,  Sr.,  negotiations  for 
and  correspondence  regarding  resto- 
ration of  peace,  3461. 
Blair,  Henry  W.,  refusal  of  China  to  re- 
ceive, as  minister,  5621,  5673,  5679. 
Blair,   Montgomery;    lawyer,   judge;   b. 
In  Kentucky  about  1813;  brother  to  Fran- 
cis Prestoiv  Jr. ;  practised  law  in  St.  Louis, 
and  became  Judge  of  court  of  common  pleas ; 
moyed  to  Maryland  about  1852;  appointed 
Postmaster-General    in    March.    1861.    and 
was  remoYed  near  end  of  1864;  died  July 
27.  1883. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  correspondence  re- 
garding resignation  of  Frank  P. 
Blair,  Jr.,  as  major-general,  3407. 
Blakeley,  Johnston;  naval  officer;  b.  in 
October,  1781,  in  Ireland;  Joined  the  navy 
in  1800  and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1807, 
and  in  1813  was  appointed  master  com- 
mandant of  the  Wasp;  June.  1814.  captured 
British  sloop.  Reindeer,  and  in  September 
the  Avon;  for  these  services  he  was  pro- 
moted to  captain,  but  the  Wo«p  never  re- 
turned to  port  and  was  not  heard  of  after 
Oct.  0,  1814. 

Blakeley,  Johnston,  British  ship  cap- 
tured by  vessel  in  command  of,  534. 
Blanco,  Bamon,  Captain-General  of 
Cuba,  directed  by  Spain  to  suspend 
hostilities,  referred  to,  6292. 
Bland,  Blcliard  Parks  (1835-1899) ;  legis- 
lator;  b.  near  Hartford,  Ky. ;  studied  law 
and  practised  in  Missouri,  California,  and 
Utah,  subsequently  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  mining :  represented  Missouri  in  the 
House  from  1873  until  1895.  and  then  from 
1897  until  his  death;  noted  as  the  author 
of  the  Bland  Silver  Bill,  and  led  tlie  free 
silver  movement  in  the  House;  prominent 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  President 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1896. 

Bland,  Theodorlc;  soldier,  member  of  Con- 
greaa;  b.  hi  1742,  in  Prince  George  Co., 
Va. ;  enlisted  in  army  and  became  colonel 
of  regiment  of  dragoons :  in  1779  had  com- 
mand of  troops  at  Albemarle  Barracks, 
whence  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1780, 
representing  Virginia  in  that  body  for  three 
▼ears,  and  was  then  chosen  a  member  or 
Virginia  legislature;  member  of  first  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  having  voted 
for  its  adoption ;  died  June  1,  1790,  in  New 
York. 

Bland,  Theodorlc: 

Appointed    on    committee    to    meet 
Washington    on    his    embarkation 
from  New  Jersey  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  first  inauguration,  37. 
BUtchford,  Blchard  Milford;  financier, 
legislator,  public  official ;  b.  April  23,  1798, 
In  Stratford,  Conn. ;  financial  agent  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1826  ;  appointed  to  same 
position  for  Bank  of  United  States  in  1836, 
and  assisted  in  winding  up  its  affairs;  mem- 
ber of  New  York  legislature  in  1855.  and 
in   1859   park   commissioner   of  New   York 
City;  fiscal  agent  for  recruiting  service  at 
outbreak  of  Civil  War ;  minister  to  Italy 
In  1862 ;  died  Sept  8,  1875,  In  Newport 


Blatchford,    Richard    M.,    mentioned, 

3279. 
Bliss,  OomeUus  N.;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  President  McKlnley;  b.  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1833;  finished  his 
education  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  1848  en- 
tered a  dry  goods  importing  and  Jobbing 
house  in  Boston :  in  1867  organized  the 
firm  of  Wright.  Bliss  ft  Pabyan  to  repre- 
sent New  England  manufacturers;  became 
director  of  Fourth  National  Bank,  Central 
Trust  Co.,  American  Security  Co.,  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Home  Insurance  Co., 
member  of  Union  League  Club ;  treasurer 
New    York    Hospital;    declined    a    cabinet 

Sosltlon  under  President  Arthur ;  chairman 
Tew  York  State  Republican  Committee, 
1887  and  1888;  treasurer  National  Repub- 
lican Committee  in  1892;  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  March  4,  1897,  and  re- 
signed Feb.  20,  1899;  long  time  President 
of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
organized  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
Cobden  Club  in  England  and  the  American 
Tariff  Reform  Club  In  this  country;  died 
Oct  9.  1911,  m  New  York. 

Blount,  James  H.;  lawyer,  member  of 
Congress ;  b.  Sept  12,  1837,  in  Clinton,  Ga. ; 
graduated  from  University  of  Georgia  with 
classical  education  in  1857 ;  began  practice 
of  law  in  Macon,  Ga. ;  represented  Georgia 
In  Congress  from  1873  to  1893 ;  last  public 
service  was  as  commissioner  paramount  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  President  Cleve- 
land ;  on  his  report  Cleveland  reversed  the 
policy  of  Harrison  toward  Hawaii;  died  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  March  8,  1903. 

Blount,  James  H.,  special  commissioner 
to  Hawaiian  Islands,  report  of,  dis- 
cussed, 5873,  5892. 
Blow,  Henry  T.,  dispatch  from,  relative 
to   commercial   interests  with  South 
America,  transmitted,  4014. 
Boggs,  Charles  Stuart;  naval  officer;  b. 
Jan.  28,  1811,  In  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  pro- 
moted to  captain,  July  16,  1862,  and  com- 
modore July  25,  1866;  commanded  steamer 
De  8oio,  of  North  Atlantic  squadron,  1867- 
1868;  assigned  to  European  fleet  in  1869, 
and    prepared   a   report   on   steam   engines 
afloat ;    promoted   to   rear-admiral   ana   ap- 
pointed   inspector   of   third    lighthouse   dis- 
trict. July  1.  1870 :  retired  1873 ;  died  AprU 
22,  1888,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Boggs,  Charles  8.,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Bogy,  Lewis  V.;  lawyer,  legislator,  rail- 
road president;  b.  April  9,  1813,  in  St. 
Genevieve,  Mo. ;  member  of  State  legisla- 
ture for  several  terms ;  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  1867-1868;  one  of  the  pro- 
lectors  of  the  St  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad,  of  which  he  was  for  two  years 
president;  elected  to  United  States  Senate 
In  1873,  and  died  in  St  Louis  Sept  20, 
1877. 

Bogy,  Lewis  V.,  mentioned,  3719. 
Bolivar,  Simon;  South  American  patriot 
and  liberator;  b.  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
July,  1783,  and  inherited  a  large  estate 
from  his  father;  liberally  educated  in  Mad- 
rid, and  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1809 ; 
joined  the  insurgents  in  1811.  and  became 
a  colonel  under  Miranda ;  obtained  full  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  1813.  defeated  the 
Spanish  royalists  and  declared  himself  die- 
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BoUTar,  Slinon— ConKiiKed. 
tator ;  driveD  out  of  Venesaela  In  1814  and 
fled  to  Jamaica;  returned  in  1816.  raised 
another  army  and  defeated  Spaniards  under 
Morillo  In  FebruarT.  1817;  in  1819  took 
title  of  president  liberated  New  Granada, 
which  uniting  with  Venesuela.  formed  the 
new  republic  of  Colombia,  of  which  Bolivar 
became  first  president;  In  1821  and  1822 
marched  with  his  army  to  Peru»  which,  with 
bis  assistance,  was  soon  liberated  from  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Independence  of  ttie  South 
American  republics  was  recognized  by  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States;  early  In  1826 
resigned  dictatorship  of  Peru  and  went  to 
Upper  Peru,  which  was  formed  into  a  sep- 
arate state  and  called  Bolivia,  of  which  he 
was  declared  perpetual  dictator ;  also  de- 
clared president  of  Peru  for  life,  and  again 
made  president  of  Colombia :  resigned  in 
Februarv.  1827.  but  the  congress  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation ;  the  result  of  his 
military  services  was  the  Independence  of 
three  South  American  countries;  died  De- 
cember, 1830,  at  San  Pedro. 

Bolivar,  Simon: 

Centennial  celebration  of  birth  of,  at 

Caracas,  referred  to,  4716,  4760. 
Delivered  from  assassins,  medal  of- 
fered  President   Jackson    in   com- 
memoration of,  declined,  1029. 
Bollmaii,  Eric;  German  physician;  b.  In 
Hanover,  about  1770;   made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  release  Lafayette  from  prison 
at  Olmuts,  and  passed  some  years  In  exile 
In  United  States;  died  in  1821. 

Bollmaii,  EriCp  crimes  charged  against, 

405.  • 
Bonaparte,  Charles  Joseph;  lawyer;  b. 
June  9,  1851,  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  grandson 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon 
I. ;  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1871 :  prac- 
tised law  in  his  native  city :  anpointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  July.  1905 ;  and  later 
Attorney-General ;  active  In  many  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order. 

Bonaparte,  Charles  J.,  mentioned,  6863. 
Booher,  Charles  P.;  b.  East  Oroveland. 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1848 ;  studied 
law,  and  went  to  Savannah.  Mo.,  in  1870; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1871 ;  mayor  of 
Savannah  six  years;  elected  to  the  60th, 
61st.  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Missouri. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes;  actor;  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln  ;  b.  1838  In  Bel  Air,  Md. ; 
after  shooting  the  President  from  the  stage 
of  Ford's  theatre  In  Washington,  he  fled ; 
was  pursued  and  shot  to  death  in  a  bam 
near  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  April  26,  1865. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  persons  claiming 
reward  for  apprehension  of,  directed 
to  file  claims,  3551. 
Borah,  William  Edgar;  b.  June  29,  1865, 
in  Wayne  Co.,  111. ;  was  educated  at  the 
Kansas  State  University,  Lawrence;  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  September,  1890.  at 
Lyons,  Kans. ;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Idaho.  Jan.  15.  1907,  re-elected 
1913,  for  term  ending  in  1919. 

Borle,  Adolph  £.;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Grant  for  a  few  months; 
b.   Philadelphia,    Nov.   26,   1809;  educated 


In  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  studied 
In  Paris  two  years,  and  upon  his  return 
home  entered  his  father's  business  firm  of 
McKean,  Borle  ft  Co.,  engaged  in  trade 
with  China  and  Mexico;  acquired  a  for- 
tune and  was  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia  from  1848  to 
1860;  on  the  outbreak  of  the  a\il  War  he 
gave  much  time  and  money  to  the  enlist- 
ment and  care  of  volunteer  soldiers;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  of  these  institutions 
to  be  founded  in  the  country ;  accepted  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  March 
6.  1869,  but  found  that  his  private  affairs 
needed  his  attention  and  resigned  June  25 
of  the  same  year  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  M.  Robeson ;  accompanied  Gen. 
Grant  in  his  tour  of  the  world,  which  be- 

fan  in  Philadelphia  In  1877;  died  Feb.  5, 
880,  in  Philadelphia. 

Borland,  William  Pattergon;  b.  Leaven- 
wortli,  Kans.,  Oct  14,  1867;  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan at  Ann  Arbor,  and  was  graduated  In 
1892 ;  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Kansas  City ;  published  in  1907  a  text-book 
on  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Administrations; 
drafted  several  laws  relating  to  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  act  empowering  cities 
to  regulate  charges  of  public  service  cor- 
porations;  was  nominated  Aug.  4,  1908.  at 
a  direct  primary,  and  elected  to  the  61st, 
62d,  6dd  and  64th  Congresses  from  Missouri 

Botidinot,  Ellas;  author,  philanthropist; 
b.  May  2,  1740.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  made 
his  'home  In  Burlington,  N.  J. :  first  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Society;  director  of 
the  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  17961805 :  author 
of  "Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah.'*  "The 
Star  in  the  West,*'  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  American  Indians  with  the  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel ;  died  Oct  24,  1821,  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J. 

Bondinot,  Elias: 
Appointed    on    committee    to    meet 
President  Washington,  37. 
Invites    President    Washington   to 
meet  committee  at  his  home,  38. 
Director  of  Mint,  report  of,  trans- 
mitted, 303,  305. 
Bonme,  Jonathan,  Jr.;  b.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1855;  settled  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  May  16,  1878,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Oregon  bar  in  1881 ;  practiced  law 
for  only  about  a  year,   thereafter  devoting 
his  attention  to  mining ;  president  of  a  nam- 
ber    of    Oregon    corporations    and    of    the 
Bourne  Cotton  Mills  at  Fall  River.  Mass.; 
member  of  State  legislature  during  the  ses- 
sions of  1885.   1886.  and   1897;  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Oregon,  for 
the  term  beginning  March  4,  1907. 

Bontwell,  E.  B.,  report  on  operations  of 
the  John  Adams,  under  command  ot, 
transmitted,  2909. 
BontweU,  George  SewaU  (1818-1905); 
politician  and  Cabinet  officer ;  b.  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass. ;  for  some  years  he  was  Demo- 
cratic leader  In  his  state;  governor.  1852- 
63 ;  left  the  party  when  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  repealed  and  helped  to  form 
the  Republican  party,  1854 :  organized  the 
department  of  internal  revenue  as  commis- 
sioner. 1862-63 ;  member  of  Congress,  1863- 
69:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1869-73; 
United  Staten  Benator,  1873-77. 
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Boweli,  MacKenrie,  member  of  recip- 
rocal trade  conferenee  between 
United  States  and  Canada,  5675. 
Bowen,  Henry;  soldier,  farmer,  member 
of  Congress;  b.  Dec  26,  1841,  at  Maiden 
Spring  Va. ;  educated  at  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Va. ;  entered  Confederate  army  and 
became  captain;  served  two  terms  In  State 
legislature,  and  elected  to  Congress  from 
Virginia  In  1882  and  1886. 
Bcven,  Henry,  correspondence  regard- 
ing Dorr's  Bebellion,  2145. 
Bowman,  Obarles  0.;  b.  Troy,  N.  T..  Nov. 
14,  1852;  graduated  from  Union  College 
with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  in  1875;  engaged 
in  civil  engineering  work  for  ithe  State  of 
Massachnsetts  during  the  season  of  1875; 
organized  the  western  shipping  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  at  Plttston. 
Pa. :  served  as  superintendent  of  mines  of 
the  Florence  Coal  Co.,  1883-84,  and  was  part 
owner ;  president  of  the  taxpayers*  assocla. 
tlon :  mayor  of  the  city  of  Plttston,  1886 ; 
member  of  ttie  select,  or  common, , council 
five  or  six  terms;  treasurer  local  State 
armory  board,  etc.;  elected  to  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

Boyd,  Predrlco,  correspondence  of,  on 

Panama,  6796,  6797. 
Boynton,  BCichael  P.,  imprisonment  of, 

by  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  4602. 
Boynton,  Bichard  M.,  letter  of  Harriet 

M.  Fisher  and,  to  Secretary  of  Navy, 

transmitted,  3669. 
Brace,  Charles  Lorlng;  clergyman,  author, 
philanthropist;  b.  June  19,  1826,  to  Litch- 
field, Conn.;  founded  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  Newsboys*  Home  in  New  York; 
author  of  "Norsefolk,"  "Home  Life  in  Ger- 
many,*' "The  Dangerous  Classes  in  New 
York,"  etc. ;  died  Aug.  11,  1890,  In  Swltaer- 


Brace,  Charles  L.,  imprisonment  of,  by 
Austrian  authorities  referred  to,  2689. 
Bradford,  William,  Attorney-General  un- 
der President  Washington ;  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1755.  He  was  the  son  of 
CoL  William  Bradford,  a  printer,  and  sol- 
dier In  the  revolution,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1772,  and  studied  law^  under  Ed- 
ward Shippen ;  major  of  a  brigade  of  Penn- 
■ylvanla  Militia  in  the  Revolution ;  In  1780 
he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1784  married  the  daughter 
of  Ellas  Boudlnot,  of  New  Jersey ;  appoint- 
ed a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Governor  MiflBln ;  succeeded 
Edmund  Randolph  as  Attorney-General  In 
1794.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1795,  and  was  bur- 
led In  Philadelphia. 

Bradley,  Mr.,  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate affairs  of  New  York  custom- 
bonse,  2005. 
Bradley,  William  O.;  h.  near  Lancaster, 
Ky..  March  18.  1847;  educated  In  the  or- 
dinary local  sdiools;  ran  away  from  home 
and  Joined  the  Union  Army  twice,  but  on 
account  of  youth  was  taken  from  the  service 
by  his  father;  licensed  to  practice  law  on 
examination  by  two  Judges  under  special 


act  of  the  legislature  when  18  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  Ken- 
tucky and  other  states,  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  was  elected 
county  attorney  of  Garrard  County  in*  1870 ; 
elected  governor  In  1895  by  a  plurality  of 
8.012.  though  the  Democratic  plurality  for 
President  in  1892  was  40.000;  February, 
1908.  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Kentucky. 

Brady,  James  T.;  lawyer ;  b.  April  9, 1815, 
In  New  York  City ;  appointed  district  attor- 
ney In  1843,  and  in  1845  corporation  attor- 
ney ;  died  Feb.  9,  1869,  in  New  Tork  City. 
Brady,  James  T.,  investigations  of,  at 

New  Orleans  referred  to,  3583. 
Braach,  John,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Jackson;  b.  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C, 
Nov.  4,  1782;  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  In  1801 ;  studied  law 
with  Judge  John  Haywood,  and  afterward 
practiced ;  member  of  the  State  senate  of 
North  Carolina,  1811-1817,  1822,  and  1834 ; 
was  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1817-1820 ; 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  in  1823, 
and  reelected  in  1829;  resigned  March  9. 
1829,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  resigned  In  1831;  elected  a 
Representative  to  the  22d  Congress  as  a 
Democrat;  member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1835 ;  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  of  North  Carolina  In 
1838,  and  defeated  by  Dudley,  Whig:  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Florida  by  President 
Tyler,  serving  from  1844  until  the  election 
of  a  governor  under  the  state  constitution 
In  1845 ;  died  at  Enfield,  N.  C,  Jan.  4,  1863. 

Brant,  Joshna  B.,  court  of  inquiry  in 

case  of,  referred  to,  1777. 
Brandegee,  Frank  Bosworth;  b.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  July  8,  1864;  graduated  from 
Yale,  1885;  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1888; 
representative  In  the  general  assembly,  and 
for  ten  years  was  corporation  counsel  for 
the  city  of  New  London ;  In  1902  elected  to 
57th  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  re- 
elected to  the  58tb  and  59th  Congresses; 
May  9.  1905,  elected  United  States  Senator 
for  an  unexpired  term,  and  reelected  Jan. 
20,  1909,  from  Connecticut 
Breckenrldge,  John;  lawyer,  statesman; 
Attorney  General  under  President  Jeffer- 
son;  b.  Dec.  2,  1760,  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va. ; 
educated  William  and  Mary  College;  three 
times  chosen  member  of  the  legislature, 
but  refused  admission  before  the  third 
election  because  of  his  being  under  age; 
began  practice  of  law  at  Charlottesville 
in  1785 ;  elected  to  the  Third  Congress,  but 
failed  to  take  his  seat  because  of  his  re- 
moval to  Kentucky  In  1793,  where  he  built 
up  an  extensive  practice  In  contested  land 
cmlms.  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  faulty 
surveys;  filled  several  legislative  and  Ju<> 
dldal  positions  In  the  new  State  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
famous  "Kentucky  Resolutions"  (q.  v.);  in 
1801  entered  the  United  States  Senate  and 
for  four  years  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
administration;  It  was  on  his  motion  that 
the  treaty  purchasing  Louisiana  was  rati- 
fied and  the  President  directed  to  take  pos- 
session; resigned  from  the  Senate  Dec.  25, 
1805,  and  entered  Jefferson's  cabinet  as 
Attorney  General;  died  while  In  office  Dec 
14»1S^ 
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BrecUnxldge,  John  Oa1>eU  (18211875) ; 
general  and  politician;  b.  near  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky, 
1851-55;  Vice-President  with  Buchanan, 
1857-61  ;  nominated  by  the  southern  Demo- 
crats for  President  against  Lincoln,  I860: 
United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
1861 ;  joined  the  Confederate  army ;  Con- 
federate secretary  of  war,  January  to  April, 
1865. 

Breese,  Kidder  Bandolph;  noTal  officer; 
b.  April  14,  1831,  in  Philadelphia;  mid- 
shipman on  Commodore  Perry's  Japan  ex- 
pedition, and  was  aboard  the  Macedonian, 
which  visited  norttiern  end  of  Formosa  to 
search  for  coal  and  to  inquire  into  the 
captivity  of  Americans  on  that  island :  he 
served  on  the  Ban  Jacinto,  which  captured 
1.500  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  took 
Mason  and  Slldell  from  British  ship  Trent 
In  November,  1861 ;  died  Sept  13,  1881. 

Breese,  K.  Bandolph,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  3277. 
Brent»  Charles  J.,  refusal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  surrender  other  fugitives  and, 
discussed,  4326,  4369. 
Brewer,  David  Josiah;  jurist,  associate 
justice   United    States   Supreme   Court;   b. 
June  20,  1837,  In  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor ;  son 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Brewer  (Christian  mission- 
ary \n  Turkey)  and  Emilia  A.  Field,  sister 
of  David  Dudley,  Cyrus  W.,  and  Justice  Ste- 

Shen  J.  Field :  graduated  from  Yale  and  the 
Ibany  Law  School ;  began  practice  in  Leav- 
enworth, Kans. ;  Judge  of  probate  and  crim- 
inal courts,  district  court,  State  supreme 
court.   United    States   Supreme   Court:   ap- 

Bointed    associate    Justice    United     States 
upreme    Court    to    succeed    Stanley    Mat- 
thews, Dec.  18,  1880. 

Brewer,  David  J.,  arbitrator  in  Ven- 
ezuelan boundary  dispute,  6338. 
Brewer,   Judge,   opinion   of,   in   Great 

Falls  land  case,  referred  to,  3072. 
Brewster,  Benjamin  Harris;  lawyer,  jur- 
ist ;  b.  Oct  13,  1816,  In  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. ; 
appointed  by  President  Polk  to  adjudicate 
the  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against 
the  United  States  ;  attorney-general  of  Tenn- 
sylvania  in  1867 ;  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
eral by  President  Garfield  in  1881;  died 
AprU  4,  1888,  In  Philadelphia. 

Brida,  Demetrio  8.,  mayor  of  Panama, 

6756. 
Briggs,  Isaac,  surveyor-general  of  the 

United    States,    voluntarily    surveys 

mail  road  between  Washington,  D.  G., 

and  New  Orleans,  La.,  364. 
Bristow,  Benjamin  H.;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Grant;  b.  June 
20,  1832,  in  Elkton,  Ky. ;  graduated  Jeffer- 
son College,  Pennsylvania,  1851,  and  began 
practice  of  law  In  his  native  town  in  1853 : 
entered  the  Union  army  at  outbreak  of 
civil  war  and  served  in  the  campaign 
against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  Shilon, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  assisted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Morgan  and  his  band  of  raiders ; 
Identified  with  the  Whig  party  and  elected 
to  the  Kentucky  Senate;  after  the  war  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  Louisville,  and  In 
1867  became  District  Attorney  for  Ken- 
tucky ;  in  1871  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  solicitor  general  of  the 
United   States,   and  two  years  later  was 


made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  ofl9ce 
which  he  resigned  in  1876  to  devote  himself 
to  private  practice.  At  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Cincinnati  in  1876  Mr. 
Brlstow  was  a  candidate  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination,  and  received  123  votes  on 
the  first  ballot.  He  later  removed  to  New 
York  and  continued  to  practice  law. 

Brlstow,  J.  L.;  editor;  b.  Wolf  Co.,  Ky., 
July  22,  1861 ;  moved  back  to  Kansas  in 
1873  with  his  father ;  graduated  from  Baker 
University,  in  1886;  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Doug- 
las County,  which  position  he  held  foar 
years ;  in  1800  bought  the  DaQy  Republican 
at  Sallna,  Kans..  which  he  edited  for  fire 
years;  March,  1897,  appointed  Fourth  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  by  President 
McKlnley;  in  1000.  under  direction  of  the 
President,  investigated  the  Cuban  postal 
frauds :  in  1903,  under  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  conducted  an  extensive 
investigation  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department: 
in  1905  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  special  commissioner  of  the  Panama 
Railroad ;  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
January,  1909,  from  Kansas. 

Bristow,  Pienon  H.,  member  of  Board 

on  Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Broadhead,  James  O.,  report  of,  regard- 
ing French   spoliation   claims  trans- 
mitted, 4956. 
Broglie,  Due  de,  correspondence  regard- 
ing claims  of  United  States  against 
France.  (See  France,  claims  against.) 
Bromberger,   Max,    claim    of,   against 

Mexico,  4536. 
BronaU,  Oount  de  Bronno,  memorial 
from,  relative  to  introduction  of  silk- 
worms into  United  States,  2584. 
Brooke,  George  Mercer;  soldier;  b.  hi 
Virginia;  brcTetted  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1814  for  gallant  conduct  In  the  defence  of 
Fort  Erie,  and  colonel  for  distinguished 
services  In  ^the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie; 
brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1824  and 
major-generalln  1848;  died  March  9,  1851, 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Brooke,  George  M.,  mentioned,  697,  894. 
Brooke,  John  B.;  soldier;  b.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  toI- 
unteers  In  1864,  and  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers ;  in  the  regular  army  he 
received  brevets  as  colonel  and  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  in  several  battles; 
during  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  commls- 
sloneof  major-general. 

Brooke,  John  B.: 
Member   of  military  commission  to 

Puerto  Rico,  6322. 
Puerto  Bican  expedition  re-enforced 

bj  corps  of,  6318. 
Brooks,  Joseph;  clergyman;  b.  Nov.  1, 
1821,  in  Butler  Co.,  Ohio ;  enlisted  at  oot- 
break  of  Civil  War  as  chaplain  1st  Missouri 
artillery ;  later  assisted  in  raising  the  11th 
and  33d  Missouri  regiments,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  as  chaplain;  moved  to 
Utile  Rock.  Ark.,  in  1868;  elected  State 
senator  in  1870,  and  governor  in  1872 :  sp- 
pointed  postmaster  of  Little  Eock  in  1875; 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  April 
30,  1877,  In  Little  Bock. 
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Brooks,  Joseph,  mentioned,  4273. 
Brown,  Aaron  Vail;  b.  Aug.  15,  1795,  in 
Brunswick  Co.,  Va. ;  served  In  Tennessee 
legislature,  and  in  1830  elected  to  Congress, 
reelected  1841  and  1843;  In  1845  elected 
Koyernor  of  Tennessee;  Postmaster-General 
HI  Cabinet  of  PreRldent  Buchanan ;  died 
March  8,  1859,  In  Washington. 

Brown,  Aaron  V.,  Postmaster-General, 
death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 
paid  memory  of,  3082. 
Brown,  George;  naral  officer;  b.  June  19, 
1835;  with  Farragnt*s  fleet  ascended  Mis- 
sissippi in  first  attack  on  Vicksbarg,  in  June, 
1862 ;  promoted  to  lieutenant-commander  in 
1862,  and  shortly  after  placed  In  command 
of  Ironclad  Indianola,  of  the  Mississippi 
squadron. 

Brown,  Jacob;  soldier;  b.  May  9,  1776, 
In  Backs  Co.,  Pa. ;  enlisted  in  War  of  1812, 
and  made  brigadier-general  of  regular  army ; 
Jan.  24,  1814,  assigned  to  command  of 
Army  of  Niagara,  as  major-general ;  in  1821 
appointed  general-ln-chief  of  regular  army, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  Feb. 
24,  1828.  in  Washington. 

Brown,  Jacob: 

Death  of,  announced  and  tribute  to 
memory  of,  972. 

Beferred  to,  914. 

Victories  of,  over  British  troops,  533. 
Brown,  John;  abolitionist ;  b.  May  9,  1800, 
In  Torrington,  Conn. ;  emigrated  to  Kansas 
In  1855  and  took  part  in  anti-slavery  con- 
tests In  that  state;  planned  to  set  free 
slaves  in  Virginia,  and  Oct.  16,  1859.  sur- 
prised armory  and  arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry, 
and  took  forty  prisoners;  his  band  was 
overpowered  and  captured,  and  he  was  con- 
victed in  November,  and  hanged  Dec.  2, 
1859. 

Brown,  John,  insurrection  at  Harpers 
Perrj,  Va.,  discussed,  3084.    (See  also 
Brown's  Insurrection.) 
Brown,  John  A^  second  lieutenant,  pro- 
motion   of,   to   first   lieutenant,   dis- 
cussed, 2437. 
Brown,   Joseph  0.,  succeeded  as   Sur- 
veyor-General   of    Illinois    by    Silas 
Reed,  1957. 
Brown,  latent.,  report  of,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  restraining  the  Navajo  In- 
dians within  their  reservations,  trans- 
mitted, 5782. 
Browning,  Onrllle  H.,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Johnson;  b.  Har- 
rison Co.,  Ey.,  in  1810;  received  his  edu- 
cation at  August  College ;  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law   in   1831 :   moved  to  Quincy,   111. ; 
served   in   the   Illinois   Volunteers   through 
the  Black  HawL  war  In  1832 ;  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  Illinois,  1836-1840,  and 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives,  1841- 
1843;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  at  Chicago  In  1860;  appointed 
a   United   States  Senator  from  Illinois   (to 
fill   the   vacancy   caused   by    the   death   of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas),  serving  from  July  4, 
1861,    to    Jan.    80,    1863;    member   of   the 
Union    executive    committee    in    1866;    ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  July, 
1866,  but  onlv  served  from  Sept.  1,  1866,  to 
Uarch  8,  1869t 


Browning,    O.    H.,    correspondence  of, 

transmitted,  3805. 
Brabaker,  Pharos  B.,  capture  and  im- 
prisonment of,  by  Honduras.  5825. 
Brunot,   Felix  B.;    merchant,   philanthro- 
pist;     b.   Feb.   7,   1820;   founded   and   for 
many  years  served  as  president  of  Pittsburg 
(Pa.)  Mercantile  Library. 
Brunswick  and  Lunebnrg,  Dnke  of,  con- 
vention with,  for  acquiring  and  in- 
heriting property,  2826. 
Brush,  Robert,  act  for  relief  of,  dis- 
cussed, 1353. 
Bryan,  Nathan  Philemon;  b.  Orange  (now 
Lake)    County,   Fla.,   April   23,    1872;   was 
graduated  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,   Ga., 
in   1893;  studied   law   at   Washington   and 
Lee  University,  graduating  in  1895.  and  has 
since   practiced    law   at    Jacksonville ;    was 
chairman   of   the   board   of  control   of   the 
Floriaa  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion    1905-1909 :     nominated  •  for     United 
States  Senator  in  the  Democratic  primary 
election   of  Jan.   31.   1911,   and  elected  by 
the  legislature.      His  term  of  service  will 
expire  Marcl]  3,  1917. 

Bryan,  William  J,;  lawyer,  orator;  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  President  Wilson ;  b. 
March  19,  1860,  at  Salem,  111.;  educated 
at  Whipple  Academy  and  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville,  and  the  Union  College  of 
Law  at  Chicago,  and  read  law  In  tne  office 
of  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull ;  began  law  prac- 
tice In  Jacksonville,  but  removed  to  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  In  1887 ;  elected  to  Congress  for 
two  succeeding  terms  by  the  Democrats  and 
became  his  party's  choice  for  United  States 
Senator;  nominated  for  the  presidency  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1896,  and  also  by  the  Populists  and  Sliver 
Republicans  of  that  year,  and  was  defeated 
by  McKlnley ;  during  the  Spanish-American 
war  he  raised  a  regiment  ond  was  com- 
missioned as  colonel  of  the  Third  Nebraska 
Infantry ;  renominated  bv  the  Democrats 
for  President  in  1900,  and  again  defeated; 
established  a  weekly  political  paper  in  Lin- 
coln, and  made  a  tour  of  the  world ;  nomi- 
nated a  third  time  for  the  presidency  in 
1908,  and  defeated;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  by  President  Wilson  March  5,  1913. 
Resigned  from  the  Cabinet  June  8,  1U15. 
during  the  controversy  with  Germanv  over 
the  safety  of  neutral  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
Buchanan,  Frank;  b.  Jefferson  County, 
Ind.,  June  14,  1862;  attended  country 
school,  worked  on  the  farm,  and  later  be- 
came a  bridge  builder  and  structural  iron 
worker ;  became  the  president  of  the  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers*  Local  Union 
No.  1,  at  Chicago,  in  1898 :  elected  the  inter- 
national, president  of  the  urldge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers*  Union  In  September, 
1901 ;  served  for  four  successive  terms  and 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  in 
1905 ;  has  been  active  in  the  general  organ- 
ized labor  movement  for  years;  previous  to 
his  election  to  Congress  was  working  at 
the  structural  Iron  trade  as  Inspector  and 
foreman :  is  married ;  never  held  a  political 
office  nntU  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Buchanan,  James,  biography  of,  2960. 
Bnell,  Don  Carlos;  soldier,  manufacturer; 
b.  March  23,  1818,  near  Marietta.  Ohio; 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841 ;  served 
with  honor  in  Florida  and  Mexican  wars; 
brlgadier-f^eral    of    volnnteers    in    1861; 
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Buell,  Don  Oarloe—ConHnued. 
major-general  in  1802;  after  serving  witli 
distinction  in  Civil  War  be  became,  in  1865, 
president  of  tbe  Green  River  Iron  Works, 
and  later,  untii  1890,  pension  agent  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

BneU,  Don  Oarlos,   second  lieutenant, 
proceedings  in   court-martial  of,  re- 
ferred to,  2128. 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  LTtton,  treaty  be- 
tween    United     States     and     Great 
Britain  concluded  by  John  M.  Clay- 
ton and,  2580. 
Bnrcliard,  Horatio  0.;  merchant,  lawyer; 
b.  Sept  22,  1826,  in  Marshall,  N.  T. ;  mem- 
ber Illinois  legislature  in  1866;  elected  to 
Congress,  1868.  1870,  1872,  1876;  Director 
United  States  Mint  In  1879;  revenue  com- 
missioner for  Illinois,  1885-1886. 

Bnrcliard,  Horatio  0.,  Director  of  Mint, 
removal  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
4952. 
Burgess,  Oeorffe  Parmer;  b.  Wharton  Co., 
Tex.,  Sept.  21,  1861;  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Lagrange,  Texas,  1882;  county  attorney 
of  Oonsales  County,  1886-89;  elected  to 
the  67th,  68th,  69th,  60th,  6l8t,  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Texas. 

Bnrgess,  Thomas  M.,  correspondence  re- 
garding Dorr's  Bebellion,  2155. 
Burleson,  Albert  Sidney,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under  President  Wilson;  b.  June  7, 
1863,  at  San  Marcos,  Tex.;  educated  at 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  Baylor  University  (of  Waco),  and 
University  of  Texas:  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1884 ;  assistant  city  attorney  of  Austin 
in  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1890; 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas  attor- 
ney of  the  twenty-sixth  Judicial  district  in 
1801 ;  elected  to  said  office  1802,  1894,  and 
1896 ;  elected  to  the  56th.  67th,  68th.  59th, 
60th,  61st,  02d.  and  63d  Congresses;  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General  March  4,  1913. 
Bnrlingame,  Anson;  lawyer,  diplomat ;  b. 
Nov.  14,  1820,  in  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  served 
in  State  legislature  and  elected  to  Congress 
from  Massachusetts :  appointed  minister  to 
Austria  in  18U1.  and  later  to  China;  in 
1867  headed  a  diplomatic  commission  from 
China  to  the  great  powers  of  the  world ; 
died  Feb.  23,  1870,  in  St  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Bnrlingame,  Anson,  minister  to  China: 
Appointment  of,  to  mission  of  Em- 
peror of  China  referred  to,  3976, 
3825. 
Dispatch     from,    transmitted,    3398, 
3781. 
Burnet^  Daniel,  member  of  legislative 
council     for     Mississippi    Territory, 
nomination  of,  445. 
Bomety  Jacob;  lawyer,  jurist,  author;  b. 
Feb.   22,   1770,   in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  member 
first   legislative   council   of  Ohio;   In    1821 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  Ohio  Supreme 
Court;  elected  to  Senate  of  United  States 
to  fill  vacancy  in  1828:  in  1847  published 
"Notes  on  Early  Settlement  of  Northwest- 
ern Territory" ;  died  May  10,  1863,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Burnet,  J.,  correspondence  regarding 
removal  of  remains  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident W.  H.  Harrison,  1906, 


Bnmett,    John    D.,    district    attorney, 

nomination  of,  discussed,  4960. 
Burnett,  John  Lawson;  b.  Cedar  Bluff, 
Cherokee  Co.,  Ala.,  Jan.  20,  1854;  studied 
law  at  Vanderbilt  University,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Cherokee  County.  Ala., 
in  1876 ;  elected  to  tbe  lower  house  of  tbe 
Alabama  legislature  in  1884.  and  to  the 
SUte  senate  In  1886:  elected  to  the  56th. 
57th,  68th,  69th.  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Alabama. 

Bumham  Hiram;  soldier;  b.  in  Maine; 
distinguished  at  second  battle  of  F^ede^ 
icksburg  and  at  Gettysburg  for  bravery  and 
courage;  made  brigadier-general  in  1864. 
and  was  conspicuous  in  campaign  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Petersburg:  killed  in  battle 
at  Newmarket,  Sept  29,  1864. 

Bumham,     Hiram,     brigadier  •  general, 

nomination  of,  referred  to,  3403. 
Bumslde,  Ambrose  Everett;  soldier,  man- 
ufacturer;  b.  May  22,  1824,  in  Liberty, 
Ind. ;  served  on  the  frontier  as  officer  of 
artillery,  and  In  1853  resigned  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
and  invented  the  rifle  which  bears  his  name ; 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  through 
Civil  War;  elected  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1866,  and  In  1875  took  his  seat 
in  United  States  Senate  from  Rhode  Island ; 
died  Sept  3,  1881,  in  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Bumside,  Ambrose  E.: 

Brigadier-general,    thanks    of   Presi- 
dent tendered,  3305. 
Major-general,     ordered    to    assume 
command    of    Army    of    Potomac, 
3325. 
Burr,    Aaron;    soldier,    statesman,   Yice- 
President  of  United  States ;  b.  Feb.  6, 1756^ 
in    Newark,    N.    J. ;    appointed    lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1777,  and  was  distinguished  for 
ability    and    bravery;    appointed    atiorney- 

?encral  of  New  York,  1789:  served  in 
rnited  States  Senate.  1791-1797;  at  elec- 
tion for  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States  Thomas  JeflTerson  and  Burr  each  re- 
ceived 73  votes  and  the  choice  of  President 
was  made  by  Congress  (see  Vice-President), 
deciding  In  favor  of  Jefferson,  on  the  thirty- 
sixth  ballot,  and  Burr  was  elected  Vice- 
President  ;  July  12,  1804.  mortally  wounded 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  duel ;  attempted  to 
establish  a  government  in  Mexico  which 
should  ultimately  include  southwestern  part 
of  TInltod  States ;  tried  for  treason  and 
acquitted;  died  Sept.  14,  1836,  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Burr,  Aaron: 

Attempts  made  in  Kentnckj  to  bring 

to  justice,  403. 
Boats  of,  with  ammunition  arrested 

by  militia,  405. 
Conspiracy  of,  letters  regarding,  not 

received  by  President,  437. 
Military    expedition    against    Union 

planned  by,  400. 
Passes  Fort  Massac  with  boats,  405. 
Beaches  Mississippi  Territory,  407. 
Surrenders  to  officers  in  Mississippi 

Territory,  409. 
Trial  of — 

Acquittal  of,  referred  to,  417. 

Evidence  presented  at,  417,  419. 

Expenses  incident  tbereto,  421,  w. 
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Bnrroiiglui,  Marmaduke,  consul  at  Vera 
Cniz,  Mexico,  charges  preferred 
against,  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  1810. 
Bnrt»  Silas  W^  chief  examiner  of  Civil 
Service  Commission,  nomination  of, 
and  reasons  therefor,  4745. 
Burton,  Theodore  E.;  h.  Jefferson,  Ash- 
tabula Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1851 ;  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Cleveland  In  1875 ; 
anther  of  "Financial  Crises  and  Periods  of 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Depression/* 
published  In  1902;  also  a  "Life  of  John 
Sherman** :  recclvod  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Oberlin  College  In  1900.  and  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  Ohio  University  in 
1907 :  RepreRontativc  In  the  51st,  54th, 
55th.  56th,  57tb,  58t1i,  59th.  and  00th  Con- 
gresses:  was  elected  to  the  Olst  Congress, 
but  resigned  when  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Ohio  legislature  in 
January,  1000. 

Batler,  Benjamin  Franklin  (Massachu- 
setts) :  lawyer;  b.  Nov.  5,  1818,  in  Dcer- 
fleld,  N.  H. ;  served  In  both  branches  State 
legislature,  1853-1850;  delegate  to  Charles- 
ton Convention.  1860 ;  appointed  brigadier- 
general  at  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in  1801  : 
originator  of  pbrase  "contraband  of  war** 
as  applied  to  slaves  during  war ;  served  as 
major-general  throughout  war.  and  resumed 
legal  practice  at  Its  close.  In  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
elected  to  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
1866,  1868.  1870.  1874:  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson ; 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts.  1882 ; 
died  Jan.  11.  1893,  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bntler,  Benjamin  F.,  Massachnsetts: 
Swords  of  Gen.  Twiggs  forwarded  by, 
to  President  Lincoln  and  his  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  disposed  of 
in  reward  or  compliment  for  military 
service,  3346. 

Bntler,  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York) ; 

lawyer:  b.  Dec.  14.  1705.  in  Kinderhook.  N. 

T. :  appointed  district  attorney  for  Albany. 

1821 ;  elected  to  State  legislature,  1827,  and 

later  attorney-general :  served  as  Secretary 

of  War,  1836-1837;  Presidential  elector  In 


1845,  and  twice  appointed  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York;  died  Nov.  8,  1858,  In  Paris,  France. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  New  York: 
Correspondence    regarding    examina- 
tion of  affairs  of  New  York  custom- 
house referred  to,  2007. 
Secretary  of  War,  nomination  of,  and 
reasons  therefor,  1500. 
Butler,  Matthew  0.: 

Member   of  military   commission   to 

Cuba,  6322. 
Statement  of,  regarding  slaughter  of 
American  citizens  in  South  Caro- 
lina referred  to,  4329. 
Butler,  Pierce;  soldier,  statesman;  b.  July 
11,  1744,  in  Ireland ;  delegate  from  South 
Carolina  to  Congress  under  the  articles  of 
confederation  In  1778.  and  member  of  con- 
vention in  1778  which  framed  present  con- 
stitution,  and  one  of  the  signers :  became 
Senator   in    1802 ;    resigned   in   1804 ;   died 
Feb.  15,  1822,  in  Philadelphia. 

Butler,  Fierce,  mentioned,  3275. 
Butler,  Thomas  8.;  lawyer;  b.  Uwchlan, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1855;  elected  to 
the  55th,  6Cth,  67th,  58th,  69th,  OOth.  Olst, 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Byrnes,  James  F.;  h.  Charleston,  s.  c. 
May  2,  1879 ;  received  only  a  common 
school  education ;  in  1900  was  appointed 
official  court  reporter  of  the  second  circuit 
of  South  Carolina  :  for  several  year«  edited 
a  newspaper ;  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  elect- 
ed solicitor  of  the  second  circuit  of  South 
Carolina ;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  South  Carolina. 

Byms,  Joseph  W.;  b.  July  20,  1869.  near 
Cedar  Hill,  Robertson  Co.,  Tenn. ;  grad- 
uated law  department  of  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville;  three  times  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee 
State  legislature;  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
State  senate  in  1900;  elected  to  the  Olst, 
62d,  63d  and  64  th  Congresses  from  Tennes- 
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Oadj,  H«man,  claim  of,  presented  and 
appropriation  for,  recommended,  1694. 

Caldwell,  Charles  H.  B.,  thanks  of  Con- 
grese  to,  recommended,  3277. 

CaUiOun,  James  8.;   b.  in  Georgia,  and 

In  1851  was  appointed  first  governor  of  the 

Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Calhoun,  James  S.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2571. 
Calhonn,    J.,    president    constitutional 

convention  of  Kansas,  mentioned  as 

forwarding    copy    of    constitution 

framed  by  that  body,  3002. 
Calhoun,  John  Caldwell;  aottaor,  orator, 
statesman,  Vice-President  of  United  States; 
b.  March  18,  1782.  In  Abbeville  District,  S. 
C. ;  Secretary  of  State  ander  Monroe  and 
Tyler;  Vice-President  with  John  Qaincy 
Adams ;  author  of  "A  Dlsoulsltlon  on  Gov- 
ernment** and  **The  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States'* :  United 
States  Senator  from  1845  till  his  death, 
March  31,  1850,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Calhoun,  John  C: 

Convention    with   Indians   concluded 
by,  622. 

Mentioned,  2233. 
Call,  Blchard  Keith;  soldier ;  b.  1791,  in 
Kentucky;  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
Florida  militia;  member  of  Florida  legisla- 
tive council  In  1822,  and  delecrate  to  Con- 
gress from  that  territory,  1823-1825;  re- 
ceiver at  land  office;  governor  of  Florida, 
1836-1839  and  1841-1844;  died  Sept  14, 
1862,  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Call,  Richard  K.,  commander  of  militia 
in  Seminole  War,  1472,  1834. 

Call,  Dr.  Samuel  J.,  thanks  of  Congress 
recommended  to,  6352. 

Calviti  Thomas,  member  of  legislative 
council  for  Mississippi  Territory, 
nomination  of,  445. 

Cambon,  Jules,  French  minister,  repre- 
sentative of  Spain  in  peace  negotia- 
tions, 6320,  6487. 

Cameron.  James  Donald,  of  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  Secretary  of  War  under  Prosl- 
dent  Grant;  b.  Mlddlctown,  Pa.,  18r>3 ; 
received  a  classical  education;  student 
at  Princeton  College;  entered  the  Mid- 
dletown  Bank  as  clerk,  and  became  Its 
cashier;  president  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railway  Company  of  Pennsylvania.  18«(»- 
1874 ;  Secretary  of  War  from  May  22,  1870, 
to  March  3.  1877  ;  delegate  to  the  national 
Republican  convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
1876 ;  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  his  father,  Hon. 
Simon  Cameron)  In  March,  1877;  took  his 
seat  Oct.  15.  1877,  and  re-elected,  serving 
until  March  3,  1897. 

Cameron,  Simon;  printer,  journolist, 
statesman ;  b.  March  8.  1799.  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa. ;  before  entering  Congress  was  suc- 
cessively bank  cashier  and  president  of  two 
railroads ;  elected  to  Senate  In  184.5 :  men- 
tioned as  candidate  for  President  of  TTnited 
States  In  18G0 :  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
in  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet  In  1861 :  re- 
signed and  was  appointed  minister  to  Rus- 


sia in  1862;  resigned  from  United  States 
Senate  dnring  fourth  term  in  1877;  died 
June  26,  1889,  In  Lancaster  Co.*  Fa. 

Cameron,  Simon: 
£x-Secretar|r  of  War,  arrest  of,  at 
suit  of  Pierce  Butler  for  false  im- 
prisonment, etc.,  3275. 
Besolntion  of  censure  of,  by  House 
of  Bepresentatives  discussed,  3278. 
Campl)ell,  Archibald,  correspondence  re- 
garding northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Campbell,  Bemaid,   claim  of,  against 
Haiti,  6100. 
Settlement  of,  6332. 
Campbell,  George  Washington,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  liadlson; 
b.  Tennessee,  1768 ;  gradoated  from  Prince- 
ton  College   1794;   studied   law  and  com- 
menced   practice   at    Nashville;    elected  a 
Representative     from     Tennessee     to    the 
Eighth   Congress   as   a   Democrat,  and  re- 
elected to  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Congresses; 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  in  place  of   Jenkins   Whiteside,  re- 
signed, and  took  his  seat  Nov.  4.  1811.  serv- 
ing until  Feb.  9,  1814.  when  he  resigned; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  Feb.  9,  1814, 
to  Oct  6,  1814 :  again  elected  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  serving  from  December  4.  1815, 
until  1818,   when  he  resltmed ;  minister  to 
Russia  1818  to  1821 :  member  of  the  French 
Claims  Commission  m  1831 ;  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Feb.  17,  1848. 

Campbell,  James;  lawyer,  jurist ;  Postmas- 
ter General  under  President  Pierce;  b. 
Sept.  1,  1812,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  edu- 
cated at  Stockdale  Academy  and  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Robert  Ingram;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1834  ;  and  took  part  in 
the  Dred  Scott  and  other  celebrated  cases 
of  his  time;  became  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  1841,  and  held  the 
office  ten  years,  when  he  was  elected  Attor- 
ney General  of  Pennsylvania ;  March  7, 
1853,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gener:il 
by  President  Pierce,  and  continued  In  office 
throughout  the  administration ;  he  put  iDto 
effect  the  three-cent  postage  rate,  Intro- 
duced the  registry  system,  stamped  envel- 
opes and  perforated  postage  stamps;  after 
his  term  expired  he  resumed  practice  of  law 
In  Pliliadeiphla  and  In  1S63  wan  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor; died  Jan.  23,  1803,  in  Phliadclphia. 

Campbell,  John,  nomination  of,  as  In- 
dian agent  withdrawn  and  reasons 
therefor,  1037. 
Campbell,  John  Archibald;  lawyer,  jar- 
ist;  b.  June  24,  1811,  in  Washington.  Ga.; 
resigned  as  associate  justice  of  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  18C1,  after  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War ;  stronriy  op- 
posed secession  of  Alabama,  and  in  1»«4  did 
much  to  bring  war  to  a  close;  died  Marcn 
12,  1889,  In  Baltimore. 

Campbell,  John  A.: 

Justice  Supreme  Court,  resignation 
of,  referred  to,  3250. 

Member  of  commission  to  confer  witn 
President  regarding  termination  of 
war,  2461. 

Pardon  applied  for  by,  order  regard- 
ing, 3550. 
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CampbeU,  Lewis  D.;  b.  Aug.  9.  1811»  in 
Franklin,  Ohio ;  elected  to  Congress  in  1848 
and  each  succeeding  Congress  nntll  1857, 
when  his  seat  was  contested  and  the  house 
decided  against  him ;  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico  in  1865  and  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1871 ;  died  Nov.  26,  1882. 

CamplMU,  Lewis  D.: 

Ex-minister    to    Mexico,    correspond- 
ence with,  referred  to,  3723. 

Mentioned,  3642. 
Campl>ell,  Philip  Pitt;  b.  Nova  Scotia; 
when  four  years  old  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Kansas;  elected  to  the  58th,  50t1i,  60th, 
61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Kansas. 

Campbell,  Bobert;  soldier,  jurist;  b.  in 
1755  In  Virginia ;  displayed  great  bravery  in 
conflicts  with  Cherokee  Indians;  command- 
ed  a   regiment  in   battle  of   King's   Moun- 


tains in  1780;  nearly  forty  years  a  magis- 
trate In  Washington  Co.,  va. ;  moved  to 
Tennessee    In    1825:    died    February,    1832, 


near  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Campbell,  Robert,   member   of  Indian 

commisBion,  3977. 
Candler,  ligekiel  Samnel,  Jr.;  b.  Beilvliie, 
Hamilton  Co.,  Fla.,  Jan.  18,  1862,  but 
moved  with  bis  parents  to  Tishomingo  Co., 
Miss.,  when  eight  years  old ;  moved  from 
loka  to  Corinth,  1887,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law ;  elected  to  the  57th, 
58th.  59th,  60th,  61  st,  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  MississippL 

Camion,  Joseph  Gnmey;  lawyer ;  b.  Guil- 
ford, N.  C,  May  7,  1836;  elected  to  the 
43d,  44th,  45th,  46th,  47th,  48th, 
49th,  50th,  51st,  53d,  54th,  55th,  56th,  57th, 
58  th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  62d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Illinois. 
Canovas  del   Castillo,   Antonio,   prime 

minister  of  Spain,  assassination  of, 

referred  to,  6284. 
Cantrill,  James  Campbell;  b.  Georgetown, 
Scott  Co.,  Ky.,  July  9,  1870;  elected  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, 1897  and  1899;  in  1901  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  senate; 
In  1904  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Joint 
caucus  of  the  Kentucky  legislature ;  in  1906 
Mr.  Cantrill  became  active  in  the  work  of 
organizing  the  tobacco  growers  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  1908  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Equity  for  Kentucky, 
an  organization  for  me  cooperation  of 
farmers  in  securing  more  profitable  prices 
for  their  products ;  elected  to  the  61st,  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Kentucky. 

Caramalli,  Hamet: 
Appeals  to  United  States  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Tripoli  in  place  of 
the  reigning  Bashaw,  his  younger 
brother,  by  whom  he  had  been  dis- 
placed, 380. 
Bef  erred  to,  2951. 
Carlin,  Charles  Creighton;  b.  Alexandria, 
Va.,  April  8,  1866 :  educated  at  the  National 
Law  University ;  served  four  years  as  post- 
master of  Alexandria;  elected  to  the  60th 
Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  re-elected  to 
the   61st,    62d,   68d   and   64th   Congressei 
from  Virginia. 


Carlisle,  John  GviiBn,  of  Covington,  Ky., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Cleveland ;  b.  Campbell  (Kenton)  County, 
Ky.,  Sept.  5,  1835;  received  a  common 
school  education  ;  taught  school  In  the  coun- 
ty and  afterwards  in  Covington;  studied 
law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1858; 
member  of  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives 1859-1861 :  elected  to  the  State  senate 
in  1866  and  re-elected  in  August,  1869 ;  dele- 
gate at  large  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  to 
the  Democratic  national  convention  at  New 
York  in  July,  1868;  nominated  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Kentucky  in  May,  1871, 
and  elected  In  August  of  same  year,  serv- 
ing until  Sept.,  1875 ;  alternate  Presidential 
elector  for  the  State  at  large  In  1876; 
elected  to  the  45th,  46th,  47th,  48th,  49th, 
50th,  and  5l8t  Congresses;  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  48th, 
49th,  and  50th  Congresses;  resigned  May 
26,  1890.  to  become  United  States  Senator, 
filling  the  unexpired  term  of  James  B. 
Beck,  deceased,  taking  his  seat  May  26, 
1890;  resigned  Feb.  4.  1893;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  1893-1897 ;  moved  to  New 
York  City  and  practiced  law. 

Carmichael,  William;  diplomat;  b.  in 
Maryland;  deL^gate  to  Continental  Con- 
gress 1778-1780;  secretary  of  legation  with 
John  Jay's  mission  to  Spain,  and  remained 
there  as  diarg€  d'affaires  after  the  return 
of  Mr.  Jay;  held  the  position  about  15 
years ;  died  February,  1795. 

Carmichael,  William: 
Commissioner   to    Spain,    nomination 

of,  107. 
Recall  of,  from  Spain,  148. 
Referred  to,  184. 
Camot,  Marie  Francois  Sadi,  President 
of  France,  assassination  of,  5910. 
Resolutions  of  Senate  and  House  on, 
transmitted  to  widow  of,  5957. 
Carondelet,  Baron  de: 

Authority    to    dispose    of    lands    of 
Spain  in  Louisiana  referred  to,  651. 
Validity  of  grant  made  by,  to  Mar- 
quis de  Maison  Rouge  to  be  tested, 
2013. 
Carpenter,   W.    S.,   act   for   relief   of, 

vetoed,  5299. 
Carrington,  Edward;  soldier;  b.  Feb.  11, 
1749,  in  Charlotte  Co.,  Va. ;  active  and 
efficient  officer  in  the  Revolution  ;  quarter- 
master-general of  the  army  of  the  south 
under  Gen.  Greene ;  delegate  to  Continental 
Congress  from  Virginia  1785-1780 ;  foreman 
of  the  Jury  which  tried  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason;  died  Oct  28,  1810,  In  Richmond, 
Va. 

Carrington,  Edward,  district  supervisor, 
nomination  of,  91. 

Carrington,  Henry  Beebe;  soldier,  au- 
thor; b.  March  2,  1824,  in  Walllngford, 
Conn. ;  author  of  "Crisis  Thoughts,'*  "Bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution,'*  "Apsaraka,  or  In- 
dian Operations  on  the  Plains,**  "The 
Washington  Obelisk  and  its  Voices" ;  gen- 
eral in  United  States  Army. 

Carrington,  Henry  B.,  provision  for 
compensation  to,  for  services  ren- 
dered in  Indian  matters,  5499. 
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Ouroll,  Anna  Ella;  aathor,  lawyer  and 
■trategist;  b.  Aug.  20.  1815,  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Mo.  Her  father,  Thomas  K.  Carroll* 
waa  governor  of  Maryland  In  1820-30.  The 
family  was  related  to  that  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Anna  Ella  read 
law  in  her  father's  office  and  wrote  for 
the  press.  Her  more  Important  works 
were  **The  Great  American  Battle;  or. 
Political  Romanism,'*  "The  Star  of  the 
West,"  Ileconstruction,**  "War  Powers  of 
the  Government."  nnd  a  pamphlet  in  answer 
to  John  C.  Breckinridge's  speech  favoring 
secession  delivered  in  Congress  in  1861.  The 
latter  was  circulated  in  large  numbers  by 
the  War  Department.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  she  freed  her  slaves  and  used 
her  social  Influence  to  prevent  Maryland 
from  seceding  from  the  union.  At  the  re- 
quest of  President  Lincoln  she  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  1861  to  gather  information  on  the 
proposed  federal  military  expedition  down 
the  Mississippi  River.  After  investigation 
she  advised  against  the  project  and  recom- 
mended that  the  heart  of  the  confederacy 
be  attacked  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  Rivers.  Upon  her  advice  and  in- 
formation Gen.  Hallock  sent  Gen.  Grant 
and  Commodore  Foote  with  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats  and  17,000  men  up  the  Tennessee 
where  Fort  Henry  was  taken,  and  later 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland.  The 
final  copture  of  Vicksbnrg  was  also  accom- 
plished by  following  the  line  of  attack  laid 
out  by  Miss  Carroll.  She  continued  to  send 
plans  and  suggestions  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment throughout  the  war.  The  authorship 
of  the  plan  of  campaign  In  the  West  was 
unknown  except  to  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  until  after  the  war.  Miss  Carroll 
never  received  adequate  compensation  for 
her  services  to  the  cause  of  tne  Union.  A 
bill  to  grant  her  the  pay  of  a  major  gen- 
eral was  introduced  In  Congress  in  ls81, 
but  failed  of  passage.  She  died  Feb.  10, 
1894,  In  Washington. 

OanroU,  Charles,  of  Carrollton;  author, 
statesman ;  b.  Sept  20,  1737,  in  Annapolis, 
Md. ;  able  political  writer  and  advocate  of 
Independence;  elected  to  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  devoted  himself  to  the 
coancils  of  his  own  state  from  1778  to  1789, 
when  he  was  elected  Senator  under  the 
Constitution:  died  Feb.  14.  1832,  in  Balti- 
more. Md. ;  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Carroll,  Charles,  on  committee  to — 
Conduct     inaugural     ceremonies     of 

President  Washington,  39. 
Beceive  President  Washin^on  upon 
his  arrival  from  New  Jersey,  36. 
Carson,  Christopher  (Kit);  frontiersman, 
guide,  and  scout ;  b.  Dec.  24,  1809,  in  Mad- 
ison Co.,  Ky. ;  guide  to  Gen.  Fremont  in  his 
western  explorations :  served  in  Civil  War, 
and  brevettcd  brlgadler-goneral ;  died  May 
23,  1868,  in  Fort  Lynn,  Colo. 

Carson,  Christopher  (Kit),  treaty  with 

Indians  concluded  by,  3827. 
Carter,  Charles  D.;  b.  near  Boggy  Depot, 
an  old  fort  In  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Aug.  16. 
1869 :  is  seven-sixteenths  Chickasaw  and 
Cherokee  Indian,  and  nine-sixteenths  Scot- 
Ish-Irish:  moved  with  his  father  to  Mill 
Creek  post-oflice  and  stage  stand  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
in  1876:  entered  the  Chickasaw  Manual 
Labor  Academy,  Tishomingo,  October,  1882 ; 


September.  1892,  appointed  auditor  of  pab- 
lic  accounts  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Chickasaw  council  for  the  term 
of  1896 ;  superintendent  of  schools.  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  1897 ;  appointed  mining  trus- 
tee of  Indian  Territory  by  President  Mc- 
Klnley  in  1900:  elected  to  the  60th.  filst 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Okla- 
homa. 
Carter,   C.  L.,  member   of  commission 

concluding  treaty  for  annexation  of 

Hawaiian  Islands,  5783. 
Canrer,  Jonathan;  author,  traveller;  b. 
1732.  In  Stillwater,  N.  Y. ;  explored  faiterior 
of  country  and  wrote  "Travels  through  In- 
terior Parts  of  North  America** ;  died  Jan. 
31,  1780,  in  London,  England. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  claims  of,  to  lands 

near  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  706. 
Casey,  Thomas  Idncoln;  soldier,  engineer; 
b.  May  10,  1831,  in  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1854  became  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering of  United  States  Military  Acadmy : 
later  in  command  of  Pacific  Coast  Engineer 
Corps :  served  in  Civil  War  as  staff  engineer 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. ;  superintended  con- 
struction of  permanent  defenses  and  forti- 
fications on  coast  of  Maine. 

Casey,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  commissioner  in 
marking  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  4902. 
Cass,  Lewis;  autbor,  statesman;  b.  Oct 
9,  1782,  in  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  secretary  of  war 
in  President  Jclferson's  cabinet,  ambassador 
to  France  and  candidate  for  President  In 
1845 ;  author  of  "Inquiries  Concemlnjc  the 
History,  Traditions  and  Languages  of  the 
Indians  In  the  T^nited  States,'^ ''France:  Its 
King  and  Court."  and  "Government" ;  died 
June  17,  1866,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cass,  Lewis: 
Compensation  paid,  by  Government, 

referred  to,  2456. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 

paid  memory  of,  3641. 
Minister  to  France — 

CommlBsion  of,  conditional,  1449. 
Nomination  of,  1449. 
Protest  of,  to  treaty  for  suppres- 
sion of  slave  trade,  referred  to, 
2011, 
designation  of,  mentioned,  2086. 
Secretary  of  State,  3023. 
Correspondence  between  President 
Buchanan  and,  referred  to,  3964. 
Treaty  with    Indians   concluded  by, 
590,   888,   931,   961,   988,  989,  991, 
996. 
Castle,  W.  B.,  member  of  commission 
concluding  treaty  for  annexation  of 
Hawaiian  Islands,  5783. 
Catacacy,  Constantln  de,  fiussian  minis- 
ter to  United  States,  recall  of,  re- 
quested, 4099. 
Referred  to,  4110. 
Catcher,  White,  treaty  with  Indians  ne- 
gotiated by,  3592. 
Chaffee,   Gen.    Adna   B.,    authority  in 
Philippines,  6692. 
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ChatfeSp    Earl   Worden,    reinstated    in 

navy,  6937. 
Cniaffeep  Jerome  B.;  financier;  b.  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1825;  received  a 
liberal  education ;  in  1846  moved  to  Adrian, 
Mich.,  subsequently  settling  In  St.  Joseph, 
Uo.,  and  Elmwood,  Kans.,  conducting  a 
banking  and  real  estate  business  in  both 
places ;  moved  to  Colorado  in  1860,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  banker  and  a 
mlniniT  capitalist ;  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Colorado  In  1861.  1862  and  1863.  serving 
the  last  year  as  speaker  of  the  house;  in 
1865  elected  by  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
proposed  State  of  Colorado  a  United  States 
Senator ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City  of 
Denver ;  in  1865  became  president  of  tha 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver;  elected  to 
the  42d  and  43d  Congresses  as  a  Republi- 
can ;  elected  United  States  Senator  as  a 
Republican  on  the  admission  of  Colorado  as 
a  State  and  served  from  Dec.  4,  1876,  to 
March  3.  1879 ;  died  at  Salem  Center,  N.  Y., 
March  9,  1886. 

OhafTee,  J.  B.,  United  States  Senator, 

mentioned^  3573. 
Chamberlain,  D.  H.;  soldier,  lawyer;  b. 
June  23,  1835,  in  West  Brookfleld,  Mass.; 
served  in  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry, 
1863-1865;  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1866;  elected  attorney-general  in  1868  and 
governor  in  1874. 

Chamberlain,  D.  H.,  letters  of,  regard- 
ing slaughter  of  American  citizens  in 
South  Carolina  transmitted,  4329. 
Chamberlain,  George  Earle,  b.  near  Nat- 
chez, Miss.,  Jan.  1,  1854 ;  in  1876  he  moved 
to  Oregon,  where,  In  1902.  he  was  elected 
governor  for  four  years,  and  re-elected  in 
1906 ;  in  1908  he  was  nominated  In  the  pri- 
maries for  United  States  Senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature Jan.  19,  1909,  and  re-elected  In  1914 
for  the  term  ending  1920. 

Champagny,  Jean  Baptiste  Kompdre  de^ 

mentioned,  434,  437. 
Chandler,  William  Eaton,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Arthur;  b.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  28,  1835:  received  a  common 
school  education ;  studied  law ;  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1855 ;  appointed  re- 
porter of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
In  1859 ;  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
house  of  representatives  in  1862,  1863,  and 
1864,  serving  as  speaker  during  the  last 
two  years:  became  solicitor  and  Judge-ad- 
vocate-general of  the  Navy  Department 
March  9,  1865;  appointed  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  June  17,  1865, 
which  office  he  resigned  Nov.  30, 1867  :  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  constitutional 
convention  in  1876 ;  again  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives  in 
1881  :  appointed  by  President  Oarfleld  Solici- 
tor-General March  23,  1881,  but  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Senate;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
April  12.  1882.  and  served  till  March  7, 
1885;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
June  14,  1887.  as  a  Republican,  to  All  the 
unexpired  term  of  Austin  F.  Pike,  deceased, 
serving  until  March  8.  1889 ;  elected  Jane 
18.  1889.  and  again  Jan.  16,  1895,  serving 
until  March  8  1901 :  appointed  in  1901  by 
President  McKlnley,  president  of  the 
Spanish  Claima  Commlsuon. 


Chandler,  Zachariah;  statesman;  b.  Dec. 
10,  1818,  Bedford,  N.  H. ;  mayor  of  Detroit. 
Mich^  in  1851;  succeeded  Lewis  Cass  and 
served  three  terms  in  United  States  Sen- 
ate: Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President 
Grant's  Cabinet  in  1875 ;  delegate  to  Phila- 
delphia loyalists*  convention  In  1866;  died 
Nov.  1,  1879,  hi  Chicago. 

Chandler,    Zacharlah,    death    of,    an- 
nounced and  honors  to  be  paid  mem- 
ory of,  4509. 
Chase,  MaJ.,  habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  sus- 
pended in  case  of,  3220. 
Chase,  Ormond,  shot  by  order  of  ]\f  exi- 

can  general,  3097.  > 

Chase,  Salmon  P.;  statesman;  b.  at  Cor- 
nish, N.  H.,  Jan.  13,  1808;  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  taught  chisslcal 
school  hi  Washington,  D.  C,  and  studied 
law  under  William  Wirt.  1826-1829,  and 
settled  in  Cincinnati,  1830;  practiced  law; 
supported  W.  H.  Harrison  for  President; 
prominent  in  formation  of  Liberty  party 
and  Preesollers,  and  was  counsel  for  de- 
fense in  several  fugitive  slave  cases:  nom- 
inated Martin  Van  Buren  for  President  at 
Buffalo  in  1848;  elected  to  United  States 
Senate  from  Ohio  in  1849;  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  and  was  prominent  in 
anti-slavery  debates  in  Senate;  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1855  and  1857 ;  supported 
Fremont  for  President:  received  w  votes 
on  first  ballot  for  nomination  at  Chicago 
convention  in  1860;  member  of  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1861 ;  Secretary  of  Treasury  in 
Lincoln's  Cabinet;  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed 
Roger  B.  Taney,  who  died  in  1864 ;  presided 
over  the  court  of  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson ;  died  May  7,  1873. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.: 
Chief  Justice  United  States,  death  of. 

announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 

memory  of,  4183. 
Begulations   relating  to   trade   with 

ports     opened     by     proclamation 

signed  by,  3291. 
Channcey,  Isaac;  naval  officer;  b.  Feb.  20, 
1772,  In  Black  Rock«  Conn. ;  made  success- 
ful voyages  to  East  Indies  in  ships  of  John 
Jacob  Astor;  thanked  by  Congress  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  actions  oflT  the  coast 
of  Tripoli ;  served  with  credit  in  War  of 
1812 ;  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners  at  Washington  in  1833, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  Jan. 
27,  1840. 

Chauncey,  Isaac,  naval  talents  of,  com- 
mented on,  520. 
Cheek,  M.  A.,  claim  of,  against  Siam, 
6184. 
Adjustment  of,  6336. 
Chester,  John;  soldier;  b.  Jan.  29,  1749, 
in  Wethersfleld,  Conn. ;  appeared  in  colonial 
councils,  1772;  served  with  distinction  as 
captain  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  later 
colonel    in    Continental    army    until    1777; 
speaker  of  Connecticut  legislature:  member 
of  council.  1788-1791.  and  In  1803;  super- 
visor of  district  of  Connecticut,  1791-1803 ; 
died  Nov.  4,  1809,  in  Wethersford,  Conn. 

Chester,  Jolm,  district  supervisor,  nom- 
ination of,  91« 
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ChUdS,  Thomas;  soldier;  b.  in  1796  in 
Plttsfleld,  Mass. ;  graduated  West  Point. 
1814.  and  serYcd  at  Fort  Krie  and  Niagara 
same  year ;  as  captain  in  Seminole  War  he 

Elanned  attaolc  on  Fort  Dranc,  1830 : 
revetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel : 
brevettod  colonel  May  9,  1840.  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma ;  mentioned  by  General  Scott  as  tbe 
"often-distinguished  Colonel  Childs" ;  in 
command  at  East  Florida  from  Feb.  11, 
1852,  until  his  death  from  yellow  fever  at 
Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay,  Oct.  8.  1853. 

Cliilds»  Thomas,  gallantry  of,  at  battle 

of  Monterey,  Mexico,  2368. 
Ohlpman,  Katlianlel;  author,  educator. 
Jurist;  b.  Nov.  15.  1752.  in  Salisbury, 
Conn. ;  professor  of  law  twenty-eight  years 
in  MIddlebury  College:  elected  judge  of 
supreme  court,  1780 :  dilcf  Justice.  1789 : 
rnlted  States  district  Judge  in  1791  :  United 
States  Senator  from  Vermont.  1797-1803 ; 
wrote  "Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment." "Reports  and  Dissertations" ; 
died  Feb.  13.  1843,  in  Tillmouth,  Vt 

Chipman,  Nathaniel,  district  judge, 
nomination  of,  91. 

Chotean,  Angnste,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  589. 

Chouteau,  Charles  P.,  bills  for  relief  of, 
vetoed,  5528,  6118. 

Christie,  Smith,  treaty  with  Indians  ne- 
gotiated by,  3592. 

Church,  George  B.,  report  of,  upon 
Ecuador,  referred  to,  4744. 

Church,  Philip,  Aid-de-Camp,  announced 
the  death  of  Gen.  Washington  and 
communication  of  the  President  about 
the  funeral,  Dec.  21,  1799. 

Churchwell,  Mr.,  correspondence  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3114. 

Clack,  John  H.: 

Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  and 

reasons  therefor,  2032. 
Master  commandant,  nomination  of, 
and   reasons   therefor,   1106. 

Claiborne,  William  Charles  Cole;  lawyer; 

b.  1775  in  Sussex  Co..  Va. ;  Judge  of  su- 
preme court  of  Tennessee,  and  member  of 


CouRress  two  terms ;  appointed  governor  of 
Mississippi  territory  in  1801 :  and  was  com- 
missioned to  receive  the  Ix)uisiana  purchase 


on  behalf  of  United  Htates :  and  appointed 
governor-general,  and  served  until  1817  : 
elected  to  United  States  Senate,  and  died 
I>oc.  23.  1817. 

Claiborne,  William  C.  C: 

Assumes    government    of    Louisiana, 

355. 
Jurisdiction  of,  as  governor  of  Or- 
leans Territory  extended,  465. 
Letter  from,  regarding  government  of 

Louisiana  transmitted,  355. 
Orleans  Territory,  governor  of,  juris- 
diction extended,  465. 
Beceives  letter  from  Manuel  De  Sal- 
cedo,  regarding  Louisiana  Prov- 
ince, 336. 
Letter  sent  to  Secretary  of  State, 
336. 


Clapp,  Moses  £dwin;  b.  Delphi,  Ind.,  May 
21,  1861 :  graduated  from  the  Wisconsin 
Law  School  in  1873 ;  county  attorney  of  St 
Croix  Co.,  Wis.;  in  1881  moved  to  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. ;  elected  attorney-general  of 
Minnesota  in  1887.  1889.  and  1891,  and  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul  and  made  that  his  per- 
manent home  in  1891 :  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  death  of  Hon.  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  and  took  his  seat  Jan.  28,  1901,  and 
reelected  in  1905. 

Clark,  Cliamp;  b.  March  7,  1850.  in  Ad- 
dcrson  Co.,  Ky. ;  1873-74  was  president  of 
Marshall  College,  West  Virginia;  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1875;  elected  to  the  S.'td.  55th. 
50th,  57th,  58th.  59th,  60th,  Gist.  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Missouri. 

Clark,  Charles,  pardon  applied  for  by, 

order  regarding,  3550. 
Clark,  Clarence  Don,  b.  Sandy  Crwk, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1851;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1874;  taught  school 
and  practiced  law  In  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa, 
until  1881 :  moved  to  Rvanston.  Wyo.,  and 
was  prosecuting  attorney  for  t'lnta  County 
four  years;  elected  to  the  51st  and  52d 
Congresses ;  elected  1895  to  the  Vnlied 
States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  elect  io 
1802-93;  and  was  re-elected  in  1899  and 
1005  and  1911  from  Wyoming. 

Clark,  Daniel,  officially  connected  witli 
investigation     of    Gen.     Wilkinson's 
conduct,  424,  427. 
Clark,  Edward,  architect  of  Patent  Of- 
fice building,  report  of,  on  Philadel- 
phia post-office,  transmitted,  2912. 
Clark,  Frank  W.,  member  of  board  of 
management  olf   Government  exhibit 
at    World's    Columbian    Exposition, 
5833. 
Clark,  Frank;  b.  Eufanla,  Ala.,  March  28, 
1800;   studied    law,    and   was   admitted  to 
practice  at  Pairburn,  Ga.,  Aug.  3,  1881 :  in 
1884.   ^fr.   Clark  moved  to  Florida  and  lo- 
cated at  Bartow :  served  three  terms  In  tbe 
legislature  of  Florida ;  United  States  attor- 
ney   for    the    southern    Judicial   district  of 
Florida;    elected   to    the   59th,    60tb.  61st, 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Florida. 

Clark,  John  B.;  soldier;  b.  April  17.  1802, 
Madison  Co.,  Ky. ;  commanded  regiment  of 
mounted  militia  in  the  Black  Ilawk  War  in 
1832:  major-general  of  militia  in  1848: 
served  in  State  legislature  and  elected  to 
Congress  three  terms :  became  colonol  In 
Confederate  army,  having  been  expelled  from 
the  House  in  1861 ;  died  Oct  20,  1885,  in 
Fayetteville,  Mo. 

Clark,  John  B.,  military  services  and 

promotion  of,  discussed,  2269. 
Clark,  William: 

Exploring    expedition    nnder.     (See 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.) 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 
589,  888. 
Clarke,  James  P.;  b.  Yaw>o  City,  MIm.. 
Aug.  18,  1854;  studied  law  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia :  began  practice  tt 
Helena.  Ark.,  in  1879;  served  In  ArkansM 
legislature  1880-92 ;  attorney^eneral  of  Ar- 
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Olaike,  JaoMS  V.'-Cantlnued. 
kansaa  in  1892,  declined  a  renomlnatlon. 
and  was  elected  goremor  in  1894:  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Arkansas 
1903 :  re-elected  in  1909,  and  again  in  1914 
for  the  term  ending  1921. 

OUy,  Alexander  Stephens;  b.  Sept  25, 
1853,  in  Cobb  Co.,  Ga. ;  graduated  from 
Illawasse  College  in  1875 ;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September.  1877 ; 
in  1884-85  and  1886-87  represented  Cobb 
County  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state ;  re-elected  1889-90 ;  in  1892  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  that  body  for  two  years;  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Georgia, 
for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1897;  re- 
elected in  1903  and  1909. 

day,  Clement  Olaiborne,  Jr.;  legislator; 
b.  1819,  in  Madison,  Ala. ;  served  as  state 
Judge  and  legislator,  and  was  in  United 
SUtes  Senate  at  outbreak  of  Civil  War; 
took  part  in  rebellion  and  was  expelled  from 
Senate  and  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe  as 
prisoner  of  state. 

Clay,  Clement  C,  Jr.: 

Imprisonment  of — 
Arrest  of,  reward  for,  3505. 
Beport  of  Attorney-General  regard- 
ing, transmitted,  3576. 

Order  exempting,  from  arrest  dnring 
jonmey  to  Washington,  3438. 

Beward  offered  for  arrest  of,  3505. 
Olay,  Henry;  orator,  statesman;  b.  April 
12,  1777,  in  Hanover  Co.,  Va. ;  sent  to 
United  States  Senate  from  Kentucky  In 
1806,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  was 
brilliant  and  conspicuous  in  the  debates  of 
that  body;  was  thrice  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  when  warned  by  a  friend  that 
his  adherence  to  principle  instead  of  party 
would  forbid  his  nomination,  made  the  his- 
toric epigram:  **I  would  rather  be  right 
than  be  President" ;  died  June  29,  1852,  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Clay,  Bmay: 
Correspondence  regarding — 
Nertheastem      boundary.         (See 

Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Pledge  to  Mexico,  907. 
Death  of,  announced,  2697. 
Secretary  of  State,  942. 
Clay,  Jamea  B.,  negotiations  with  Por- 
tugal  for   payment   of   claims    con- 
ducted by,  2618. 
Olay,  Jolm  Bandolph;  diplomat;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1808;  went  to  Russia  In 
1830  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  in  1836 
made  charge  d'affaires:   secretary  of  lega- 
tion  in   Austria,    1838-1845,   and  then   re- 
turned     to      Russia;      appointed     chargd 
d'affaires   In    Peru   in    1847,    and   in    1853 
raised  to  the  rank  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Peru,  where  he  remained  until  1860. 
Clay,   John    B.,    charge    d'affaires    at 

Lima,  Pern,  mentioned,  2680. 
Clayton,  Henry  D.,  is  a  native  of  Barbour 
Co.,  Ala. ;  lawyer ;  served  one  term  In  the 
Alabama  legislature;  elected  to  the  66th. 
56th.  67th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  62d  and 
68d  Congresses  from  Alabama* 
Clayton,  John  Bflddleton;  lawyer ;  b.  in 
Bewez  Ca,  Del.,  July  24,  1796 ;  membSr  of 
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legislature,  and  later  secretary  of  state; 
elected  to  United  States  Senate  In  1829, 
1835,  1845.  and  1851 ;  chief  justice  of  Dela- 
ware, 1842-1845;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Taylor's  Cabhiet,  in  1849, 
and  negotiated  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
(q.  V.)  ;  died  Nov.  9,  1856,  in  Dover,  DeL 

Clayton,  John  M.: 
Secretarr  of  State,  2546. 
Treaty  between   United   States   and 
Great    Britain    concluded    by    Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bnlwer  and,  2580. 
Clayton,  Joshna;   president  of  Delaware. 
1789  to  1793;  governor,  1793-1796;  chosen 
United  States  Senator,  1798 ;  died  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Del.,  Aug.  11,  1798. 

Clayton,  Joshna,  president  of  Delaware, 

65. 
deary,  William  C,  reward  offered  for 
arrest  of,  3505. 
Bevoked,  2L551. 
Olendenin,  David  B.,  member  of  com- 
mission to  try  assassins  of  President 
Lincoln,  etc.,  3534. 
Cleveland,  Grover,  biography  of,  4882. 
Clifford,  Nathan,  Diplomat  and  Attorney- 
General  under  President  Polk;  b.  Rumney, 
N.   H.,   Aug.   18,   1803;   received  a  liberal 
education ;    studied    law    and    commenced 

Practice  In  York  County  In  1827 ;  member  of 
tie  state  house  of  representatives  1830- 
1834,  serving  as  speaker  the  last  two  years ; 
attorney-general  of  Maine  1834-1838 :  elected 
a  Representative  from  Maine  to  the  26th 
Congress  as  a  Democrat;  re-elected  to  the 
27th  Congress;  appointed  Attorney«General, 
serving  from  Dec.  28,  1846,  to  March  17, 
1848;  commissioner  to  Mexico,  with  the 
rank  of  envoy  extraordlnarv  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  from  March  18,  1848,  to 
Sept.  6,  1840 :  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
nt  Portland,  Me.;  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Jan.  28,  1858; 
died  at  Comiah,  Me.,  July  25,  1881. 

Clifford,  Nathan,  minister  to  Mexico, 
nomination  of,  and  reason  therefor, 
2427. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  2537. 
President    declines    to    transmit    to 
House  instructions  to,  2452. 
Clin,  Stephen,  secretary  of  legation  at 
Court  of  Great  Britain,  nomination 
of,  992. 
Clinch,  Dnncan  Ziamont;  soldier,   legis- 
lator; b.   Edgecombe  Co.,   N.   C,   April   6, 
1787;  general  in  United  States  army,  and 
1843-1845     member     of     Congress      from 
Georgia ;  died  Macon,  Ga.,  Oct  27,  1849. 

Clinch,  Dnncan  I^,  troops  under,  in  Sem- 
inole War,  1834. 
Cllne,  Cyms;  b.  Richland  Co..  Ohio,  July 
12,  1856 ;  engaged  in  the  banking  business ; 
elected  to  the  6l8t,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Indiana. 
Clinton,  George;  soldier,  statesman;  b. 
Ulster  Co..  N.  Y..  July  26,  1739;  member 
of  colonial  assembly  and  of  Continental 
Congress,  1775 :  voted  for  Independence,  but 
did  not  sign  declaration,  as  he  was  called 
into  military  duty ;  brigadier-general,  1777 ; 
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gOTernor  of  New  Tork  for  the  lint  eicbteen 
consecutiye  years  under  the  constltatlon 
(1777-1795),  and  again  in  1801;  Vice-Prest- 
dent  United  States  1804,  with  President 
Jefferson,  and  again  In  1808  with  Madison ; 
died  Washington,  D.  C,  April  20,  1812. 

OUnton,  Ctoorge,  bronze  statue  of,  pre- 
sented by  State  of  New  Tork,  4214. 
Clover,  Bicliardson,  member  of  Board 

on  Geographic  Names,  6647. 
dover,  Betb,  treaty  with  Indians  eon* 

eluded  by,  3270. 
Olymer,  Ctoorge;  financier ;  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1739;  one  of  the  early  continental 
treasurers ;  member  of  Continental  Congress 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
member  of  Congress  under  articles  of  con- 
federation in  1780.  and  under  Constitution. 
1780-1791.  from  Pennsylvania;  member  or 
convention  whicfti  formed  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  signers:  head  of  Bz< 
else  Department  of  Pennsylvahia,  1791 ;  sent 
to  Georgia  to  negotiate  treaty  with  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  1796;  later 
president  of  ttie  Philadelphia  Bank,  and 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  died  in  Morrlsvllle^ 
Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1813. 

Olymer,  Goorge: 

Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians, 
nomination  of,  171. 

District  supervisor,  nomination  of,  91. 

Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 
202. 
Oobb,  HowoU;  lawyer,  soldier;  b.  Cherry 
Hin,  Ga..  Sept.  7,  1816 ;  presidential  elector, 
1886;  member  of  Congress,  1842-1848, 
speaker  during  latter  term ;  governor  of 
Georgia,  1851-53 :  returned  to  congress  in 
1855.  and  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  1857 ; 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  secession  move- 
ment ;  died  Oct  9,  1868,  in  New  Tork  City. 

Oobb,  Howell,  interview  with  Col.  Key, 
regarding  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  3459. 
Cochrane,  Alex.,  order  of,  to  British 
naval    forces    to    destroy    Ameriean 
coast  towns  and  districts  referred  to, 
536. 
Coffee,  John;  soldier;  b.  Prince  Edward 
Co..  Va..  June  2,  1772 ;  member  of  Congress 
from  Georgia,  1838-1837 ;  served  in  War  of 
1812   as   general,    and   later   in    camDaisrn 
against   Indians;   died   Sept   26,   1836,   in 
Telfair  Co.,  Ga. 

Coffee,  John,  Indians  defeated  by  Ten- 
nessee militia  under  command  of,  521. 
Coffey,  Tltlail  James;  lawyer,  diplomat; 
acting  Attorney-General  under  President 
Lincoln;  b.  Dec.  6,  1824;  in  Huntingdon, 
Pa. ;  educated  at  home  and  studied  law  in 
St.  Louis:  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1846; 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Pennsylvania  in  1855 ;  member  of 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  1856-60;  author 
of  law  permitting  parties  to  suits  to  tes- 
tify as  witnesses  in  their  own  behalf,  and 
of  the  law  organising  the  normal  school 
system  of  the  State;  married  Feb;  14, 
1865,  Mary  Kerr,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  March. 
1861,  appointed  assistant  Attorney  General. 
onder  fidward  Bates,  with  whom  he  had 


studied  law;  the  duties  of  the  Attorney 
General  devolved  largely  upon  him  even 
before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bates;  wrote 
many  of  the  important  opiniona  of  the 
office.  Including  that  under  which  the  right 
of  equal  pay  to  negro  soldiers  with  same 
rank  as  white  was  recognised  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  resigned  in  1864  to  resume  law 
practice,  but  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and 
while  there  made  a  close  Study  of  Euro- 
pean politics :  died  Jan.  11,  1867.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Coflln,  George  W^  commander  of  the 

Alert  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Ezpedi- 

tion,  4835. 
Coflln,  WiUiam  a^  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3393,  3394. 
Colbert^   George,   reservationa  sold  to 

United  States  by,  616. 
Colbert,    IiOtI,    reservations    sold    to 

United  States,  by,  616. 
Colby,  J.  C.  8.,  consul  at  Chin-Kiang, 

China,    appointment    of,    discussed, 

4259. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  under  Grant;  b.  New  York 
City,  March  23,  1828 ;  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools;  became  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Register  at  South  Bend,  Ind..  In 
1846,     which    he    published    for    eighteen 

5 ears ;  elected  in  1850  a  delegate  from  St 
oseph  County  to  the  convention  whlcb 
framed  the  constitution  of  Indiana ;  elected 
a  Representative  from  Indiana  to  the  84th 
Congress  as  a  Republican ;  re-elected  to  the 
85th,  86th.  87th,  88th.  89th,  and  40tli 
Congresses :  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  88th.  89th,  and  40th  Con- 
gresses ;  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  4he  ticket  with  General  Grant, 
and  served  from  March  4.  1869,  to  Msrch 
8,  1878 ;  vice-president  of  a  manufacturing 
company  at  Sooth  Bend.  Ind. ;  died  at  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  Jan.  18,  1885. 

CoUamer,  Jacob,  Postmaster-General  un- 
der President  Taylor;  b.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1792; 
moved  with  his  father  to  Burlington,  Vt; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont 
In  1810 ;  served  in  the  war  of  1812 :  studied 
law  and  practiced  at  Woodstock,  Vt,  from 
1813  to  1833;  member  of  the  State  honse 
of  representatives  for  several  years;  Jodae 
of  the  superior  court  of  Vermont  1833-1842 ; 
elected  a  Representative  from  Vermont  to 
the  28th,  29th,  and  80th  Congresses  as  a 
Whig;  appointed  Postmaster-General  serv- 
ing from  March  7,  1849,  to  July  20,  1850; 
again  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Ver- 
mont from  Nov.  8,  1850,  to  Oct  3,  1854; 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Ve^ 
mont  as  a  Republican,  serving  from  Dec 
8.  1855,  until  his  death,  at  Woodstock, 
Vt,  No.  0,  1865. 

Collier,  James  WiUiam;  b.  Gienwood 
plantation,  near  Vlcksburg,  Warren  Co.. 
Miss.,  Sept  28,  1872;  entered  the  Bute 
University  and  in  1894  graduated  in  law 
from  tbat  institution ;  1895  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi legislature ;  elected  to  the  61st,  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Misslasippi. 
Collins*  Edwazd  S.;  shipowner;  b.  An;. 
5,  1802,  In  Cape  Cod,  Mass.;  establlshpd 
line  of  sailing  packets  to  LiTerpool,  1836 : 
first  steamer  of  Collins  Line.  New  Tork  to 
Liverpool,  sailed  April  27,  1840;  died  Jta- 
22,  1878,  tn  New  Ibrk  cHj. 
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CkdUlifly  Jolm;  itatesiiian;  b.  June  8, 
1717 ;  goyemor  of  Rhode  Island,  1786-89 ; 
delegate  to  Congress  under  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 1778-1783,  and  one  of  tbe  sign- 
ers of  articles;  member  of  Congress,  17^; 


died  Newport,  B.  I.,  March  8,  1795. 
OOlliiifl,  John,  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
etc,   letter  of,   declaring  frlendBhip 
for  sister  States,  64. 
Collliifl,  Joseph  B^  aet  to  amend  act  for 

relief  of,  vetoed,  4496, 
OolliiiB,  Sir  Bichaid,  arbitrator  in  Ven- 
ezuela boundary  dispute,  6338. 
Collliifl,  Thomas  F^  claim  of,  against 

Spain,  5518 
Ckdt,  Samnel;  sailor,  inventor;  b.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  JiUy  19,  1814 ;  obtained  patent, 
1830,  for  pistol  whidi  should  flre  several 
shots  without  stopping  to  reload;  estab- 
lished manufacturing  plant  in  1852,  on  tract 
of  250  acres  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in 
1855  the  Colt  Patent  Firearms  Company 
was  organised;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Jan.  19,  1862. 

Oolt,    Samuel,    firearms    invented    bv, 

2430. 
Oomaiios,  K.  D„  agreement  with  Egypt 

signed  by,  4849. 
Comonf ort,  Ignacio,  President  of  l^fez- 

ico,  election  of,  discussed,  3094. 
Oomstock,  Oyros  Ballon;  author,  engi- 
neer, soldier;  b.  West  Wrentham,  Mass., 
Fteb.  8,  1881;  colonel  engineers  United 
States  Army,  and  brevet  major-general  of 
volunteers;  author  of  "Notes  on  European 
8urve7B>"  "Surveys  of  the  Northwestern 
Lakes,**  "Primary  Triangulation  of  the 
United  SUtes  Lake  Surrey." 

Oomstock,  Oyms  B.: 
Member  of  commission  to  try  assas- 
sins of  President  Lincoln,  etc. 
3534. 
Believed  from  duty,  3534. 
Mentioned,  3812. 
Oongor,  P.  Hn  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  3901. 
OonkUng,  Alfted;  author,  jurist;  b.  East 
Hampton,    N.    Y.,    Oct    12,    1789;    wrote 
"Treatise  on  Organisation  and  Jurisdiction 
of  Superior,  Circuit,  and  District  Courts,*' 
''Admiralty  Jurisdiction,"  etc. ;  died  Attica, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1874. 

CkmUlng,  Alfred,  mentioned,  2770. 
Ckmkling,  Boflcoe  (1829-1888);  politician; 
b.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  1859-68,  and  1865-67;  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  1867-81: 
President  Garfield  denied  Conkllng's  claims 
to  the  control  of  the  federal  patronage  of 
New  York  State,  whereupon  he  resigned  and 
became  a  candidate  for  reelection  on  the 
issue  raised  between  himself  and  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  legislature  failed  to  return 
him  to  the  Senate,  and  he  retired  to  his 
private  practice  of  law ;  his  death  resulted 
from  exposure  in  the  memorable  blissard  of 
1888;  his  connection  with  the  attempted 
nomination  of  Grant  as  President  at  Chi- 
cago, tn  1880,  is  memorable. 
Ckniner,  Idmtt,  court-martial  of,  858. 


Oonrad,  Oliarles  IC,  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der President  Fillmore ;  b.  Winchester,  Va., 
about  1804;  moved  with  his  father  to 
Mississippi,  and  thence  to  Louisiana;  stud- 
ied Uw;  hi  1828  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
commenced  practice  at  New  Orleans ;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  house  of  representatives  for 
several  years ;  elected  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  as  a  Whig  in  place  of 
Alexander  Mouton,  resigned,  serving  from 
April  14,  1842,  to  March  3,  1843 ;  delegate 
to  the  state  constitational  convention  in 
1844;  elected  a  representative  from  Louisi- 
ana to  the  81st  Congress  as  a  Whig,  serv- 
ing from  Dec.  3,  1849,  to  Aug.  17,  1850. 
when  he  resigned;  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  serving  from  Aug.  13,  1850,  to  March 
7.  1853;  deputy  from  Louisiana  In  the 
Montgomery  provisional  congress  of  1861: 
Representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  Ist 
and  2nd  Confederate  Congresses,  1862-1864 ; 
died  at  New  Orleans,  Feb.  12, 1878. 

OoaxYf  M^^'^ft^l  F.;  h.  at  Shenandoah,  Pa., 
April  2,  1870;  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  graduated  1896,  LL.  B. ; 
served  two  years  as  assistant  corporation 
counsel  of  the  city  of  New  YorlE ;  elected  to 
the  61st,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  New  York. 

Cooley,  Dennis  K^  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  hj,  3592. 
OocUsy,  layman  E,,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  consider  construction  of  canal 
from  Great  Lakes  to  Atlantic  Ocean, 
6179. 
CkNdidge,  JoMiA,  Jr^  desk  on  which 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  presented  to  united  States 
by  heirs  of,  4540. 
Letter  of   Bobert   0.  Winthrop/  re- 
garding, 4541. 
Copley,  Ira  0.;  h.  Knox  County,  111.,  Oct 
25,    1864 ;  graduated  from  West  Aurora  High 
Sdiool   hi   1881;    prepared   for   college   at 
Jennings  Seminary,  Aurora,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1887,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts;  graduated  from 
IJnion   College  of   Law,  Ch^ago.   In   1889; 
connected  with   ttie  gas  and  electric  busi- 
ness in  Aurora ;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Oooper,  Henry  Allen;  b.  Spring  Prairie, 
Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  Sept  8,  1850;  grad- 
uated Northwestern  University  1873  and 
Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  1875;  in 
1880  elected  district  attorney  of  Racine 
County,  and  reelected  1882,  1884  and  1886- 
87 ;  member  of  State  senate  1887-89 ;  elect- 
ed  to  the  53d.  54tb.  55th.  56tb,  57th,  58th, 
59th,  60th,  61st  62d.  68d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Wisconsin. 

Ctorbin,  Henry  Clark;  soldier;  b.  Ohio; 
enlisted  as  volunteer  In  Civil  War,  and 
passed  into  regular  army  as  body  guard  to 
the  President;  adjutant  at  Inauguration  of 
Garfield,  Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKinley; 
senred  as  marshal  of  several  large  parades. 

Oorbin,  H.  0.: 
Delegated  to  entertain  Prince  Henry 

of  Prussia,  6704. 
Dispatch    to    Gen.    Otis    regarding 
force,  etc,  for  Philippine  Islands, 
6580. 
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Oorbin,  H.  Qr-CcnUnwd, 

InBtmetions  to  Gen.  Merritt  through, 
regarding  joint  occupancy  of  Phil- 
ippine   Islands     with     insurgents, 
6579. 
Instructions  to  Gen.  Otis  through,  to 
avoid  conflict  with  Philippine  in- 
surgents, 6584. 
Order  through  to  send  troops  to  Iloilo, 
6583. 
Oomell,  Alonzo  Barton;  telegrapher;  b. 
Ithaca,    N.    Y.,   Jan.    22,    1832;   associated 
with   Prof.  Morse  In  early  development  of 
telegraph;   rose  successiTely  from  operator 
to   acting   president    Western    Union    Tele- 
graph Co. ;  elected  member  of  State  legisla- 
ture. 1872,  and  governor  of  New  York,  1879 ; 
trustee  Cornell  University,  founded  by  his 
father. 

Oomell,  A.  B.,  naval  officer  at  port  of 
New  York,  suspension  of,  discussed, 
4463. 
Oomplanter,  Seneca  chief,  mentioned, 

103. 
Ctortalyon,  Ctoorge  Bruce;  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral under  President  Roosevelt;  b.  July 
26,  1862,  In  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  of  Hugue- 
not ancestry;  educated  at  Hempstesd  In- 
stitute, State  Normal  School  at  Westfleld, 
juass..  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Boston;  studied  music  and  stenography 
in  New  York ;  married  Lily  Morris  Hinds  of 
Hcmpsted,  L.  I.,  in  1888 ;  appointed  private 
secretary  nnd  stenographer  to  the  Appraiser 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  In  1884,  and 
later  became  known  as  a  general  court  re- 
porter and  was  especially  expert  as  a  medi- 
cal stonographer ;  in  1889-91  was  private 
secretary  to  the  post-office  inspector  in  New 
York,  and  later  fourth  assistant  Postmas- 
ter General ;  while  in  Washington  graduated 
from  Georgetown  University  Law  School 
and  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School;  stenographer 
and  executive  clerk  to  Presidents  Cleve- 
land and  McKlnley,  and  was  at  the  latter's 
side  when  he  was  shot  in  Buffalo;  contin- 
ued in  office  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
when  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  was  created  in  February,  1903,  be- 
came its  first  secretary;  resigned  In  1904 
to  become  chairman  of  Republican  National 
Committee  and  in  1905  entered  Roosevelt's 
cabinet  as  Postmaster  General;  while  con- 
fidential clerk  for  President  McKinley  he 
prepared  all  the  Messages,  papers,  addresses 
and  other  State  documents. 

Oorwln,  Thomas  (1794-1865);  politician; 
b.  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky. ;  member  of  Congress, 
1830-40 :  governor  of  Ohio,  1840^2 ;  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  1845-50;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Taylor,  1850- 
63 :  member  of  Congress,  1859-61 :  and 
United  States  minister  to  Mexico.  1861-64; 
"The  most  brilliant  and  impressive  of  the 
atnmp-speakers  of  that  day/' 

Oorwln,  Thomas,  minister  to  liiexico: 
Oonvention  with  Mexico  prdpoiTtod  by, 

8261,  3282. 
Dispatches  from,  regarding  war  with 

Mexico,  8264. 
Treaties  with  Mexico  eon'cliided  by, 

8264. 


OostellOb  Mr.,  eonvieted  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  Great  Britain, 
3834. 

Beferred  to,  3897. 

Beleaaed,  3902. 
CtoYOde,  John;  merchant;  b.  Westmore- 
land Co.,  Pa.,  March  17,  1808 :  member  of 
Congress  from  PennsyWania,  1855-63,  snd 
1867-69;  died  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 
1871. 

OoTOda,  John,  mentioned,  3571. 
Oowdln,  Elliot  0.,  commissioner  to  Paris 

Exposition,    report    of,    transmitted, 

3828. 
Cox,  Jacob  DohMm;  soldier,  lawyer;  b. 
Montreal,  Can.,  Oct  27,  1828,  of  American 
parents;  brigadier  general  Ohio  Tolonteers, 
1861,  and  promoted  to  major-general;  gOT- 
emor  of  Ohio,  1866-67;  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  President  in  1869; 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  1877-79; 
author  of  "Atlanta.**  "The  March  to  the 
Sea,"  "Second  Battle  of  Bull  Bun  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fits-John  Porter  Case.** 

Cox,  Jacob  D.,  mentioned,  3812,  3815, 

3817. 
Cox,  Samuel  SnlllTan  (1824-1889) :  editor 
and  politician;  b.  Zanesyllle,  Ohio;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio,  1857-6S:  from 
New  York  City,  1869-73  and  1875-85; 
United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  1885-86; 
reelected  to  Congress  In  1888 ;  was  known 
as  "Sunset  Cox.^'  because  of  a  florid  and 
exuberant  description  of  a  sunset,  which 
was  written  in  the  Statesman,  of  Colombns, 
Ohio,  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 

Cox,  William  Elijah;  b.  Dubois  Co..  Ind., 
Sept.  6.  1865  ;  elected  to  the  60th,  Slat,  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Indiana. 

Cox,  Zacharlali,  arrest  and  confinement 

of,  352. 
Crabbe,  Col.,  execntign  of,  referred  to, 

3012,  3096. 
Crago,  Thomas  8.;  b.  Aug.  8,  1866,  at 
Carmichaels,  Greene  County,  Pa.,  edacated 
at  Greene  Academy,  Waynesburg  College, 
and  Princeton  University,  graduathig  from 
Princeton  in  the  class  of  1893;  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Greene  County  in  1894.  and 
later  to  practice  In  the  Superior  and  So- 
preme  Courts  of  PcnnsylTanla  and  the 
Circuit  and  District  Court  and  So- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States:  served 
as  captain  of  Company  K,  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
yanla  Volunteer  Infantry,  during  the  war 
with  Spain  and  the  Philippine  insurrection; 
elected  major  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  llenten- 
ant-colonel  of  this  regiment:  was  presi- 
dential elector  In  the  year  1900,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  national  convention 
In  the  year  1904 ;  elected  to  the  62d  snd 
64th  Congresses  from  Pennsylvania. 

Craig,  James,  alleged  secret  agent  em- 
ployed by,  for  fomenting  direction 
in  United  States^  483. 

Craig;  Robert^  mentioned,  4737. 

Craig,   Robert;   b.   Virginia:   member  of 

Congress  ftom  that  state.  1829^8,  1836-41. 

Chralgblll,  W.  P^  Yorktown  moniune&t 
btiilt  ondienr  direetion  of,  4850. 
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OrUMdiy  WUUun;  Jurist,  lawyer;  b.  Wey- 
moiith.  Mass.,  July  17,  1769;  chief  Justice 
of  District  of  Columbia,  1806-55 ;  antbor  of 
"Reports  of  Cases  United  States  Courts"; 
died  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  1,  1855. 

Oraacb,  WUliam: 
Commissioner   of   Washington    City, 

304. 
Oath  of  office  administered  to  Presi- 
dent Tyler  by,  1886. 
Crane,  Thomas  J^  report  of^   on  im- 
proving   irrigation    of    Ohio    Biver 
transmitted,  2685. 
Crane,    Winthrop   Murray;    b.    Dalton, 
liaas^  April  23.  1853;  educated  at  WiiUs- 
ton   Seminary,   Kastbampton,  Mavs.^  paper 
manufacturer;   lieutenant-governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1897-1890  ;  goYemor,  1900-1902 ; 
appointed  to  tbe  United  States  Senate  Oct. 
12,  1904,  to  fill  tbe  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Hon.   G.   F.    Hoar,   and   took   his 
seat  Dec  6.     He  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture  in   January,   1905,   to  represent  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  Senate  and  was  reelected 
In  190T. 

Crayen,  Thomas  T.,  thanks  of  CongresB 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Crawford,  Coe  I.,  b.  near  Volney,  Alla- 
makee Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  14,  1858;  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1882 ;  located  for  the  practice 
of  law  at  Independence,  Iowa,  and  after 
one  year  in  practice  went  to  Pierre.  Dakota 
Territory;  member  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature in  1889 ;  npon  tbe  admission  of 
South  Dakota  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  in 
1889.  became  a  member  of  tbe  first  State 
senate ;  elected  attorney-general  in  1892, 
and  reelected  in  1894;  governor  in  1905; 
nominated  at  the  election  held  under  the 
South  Dakota  primary  law  on  June  9,  1908. 
as  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  united 
States  Senator,  and  was  elected  by  tbe 
legislature  for  the  term  ending  March  8, 
1916. 

Crawford,  George  W.,  Governor  of  Oeor- 
gia  and  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Taylor:  b.  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  Dec.  22, 
1798;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  In 
1820:  studied  Uw,  and  in  1822  commenced 
practice  at  Augusts,  Ga. ;  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  1827-1831;  member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1837- 
1842 ;  elected  a  Representative  from  Georgia 
to  the  27th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Richard  W.  Haber- 
sham, as  a  Whig,  serving  from  Feb.  1.  1843, 
to  March  8,  1843 ;  elected  governor  of  Geor- 
gia In  1843  and  re-elected  in  1845;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  in  1849,  but  re- 
signed the  next  year,  on  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  uis  reputation  rests  largely 
upon  his  excellent  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  He  died  at  Belalr,  Ga., 
July  22,  1872. 

Crawford,  Thomas  Hartley;  Jurist,  law- 
yer; b.  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1786; 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
1829-33,  and  elected  to  State  legislature; 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  1838 ;  Judge 
of  District  of  Columbia  criminal  court, 
1845;  died  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  27, 
1868. 
Crawford*  T.  Hartley,   commnnieation 

from,  regarding  Indian  affairs,  1797, 

1838,  1842. 


Crawford,  William  Harris,  Jurist;  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Madison;  b.  Amherst  County,  Vs., 
Feb.  24,  1772;  moved  with  his  father  to 
Georgia  in  1783;  studied  law  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Lexington ;  appointed  to 
prepare  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  in 
1799 ;  member  of  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1803-1807;  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia  in  place  of 
Abraham  Baldwin,  deceased,  serving  from 
Dec  9,  1807,  to  March  3,  1813;  elected 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  March 
24,  1812 ;  declined  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  War  offered  him  by  President  Madison, 
and  accepted  the  mission  to  France,  serving 
from  April  3.  1813,  to  April  22,  1815 ;  re- 
turned home  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of 
the  land  donated  by  Congress  to  La  Fayette ; 
accepted  tbe  position  as  Secretary  of  War 
Aug.  1,  1815,  and  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury Oct  22,  1816,  serving  until  Mardi  7, 
1825 ;  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  in  1826 ;  on  account  of  illness 
declined  the  request  of  President  J.  Q. 
Adams  that  he  remain  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  returned  to  Georgia  and  appoint- 
ed Judge  of  the  northern  circuit  court  in 
1827,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
at  Elberton,  Ga.,  Sept.  15,  1834. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  mentioned,  1227. 
CresweU,  Jobn  A.  J.,  Postmaster-General 
under  President  Grant;  b.  Port  Deposit, 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  18,  1828.  He  was 
thoroughly  educated,  his  parents  being 
wealthy  and  ambitious  for  his  future  pros- 
pects. After  studying  in  the  schools  in  his 
neighborhood  be  was  sent  to  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1848. 
He  at  once  began  to  study  law,  and  in  1850 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Mary- 
land. Eventually  he  took  rank  as  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  in  Maryland.  From  the 
time  when  he  cast  his  first  vote  as  a  whig, 
Mr.  CresweU  was  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
in  his  study  of  politics,  and  in  his  consid- 
eration   of    party    relations.       He    was    a 


nominee  from  Cecil  County,  appointed  by 
the  whig  party,  to  the  general  convention 
which  was  held  in  Maryland  In  1850,  for 


the  purpose  of  remodeling  the  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  autumn  of 
1861  Mr.  CresweU  was  elected  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cecil  County  in  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  and  In  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Adjutant-General  of  Maryland. 
In  1863  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
United  States  bouse  of  representatives. 
There  he  made  his  mark  br  delivering  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  ne  favored  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Hicks,  who  died  in  Washington,  Feb. 
13,  1865.  March  5.  1869,  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster-General,  being  recommended  for 
the  position  not  only  by  his  political  friends 
in  Maryland,  but  by  Vice-President  Colfax, 
Senator  Ben  Wade  and  other  prominent  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  CresweU  served  In  the 
cabinet  for  five  years  and  four  months,  and 
during  his  administration  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing into  that  department  manr  valu- 
able reforms.  On  June  22.  1874,  he  was 
appointed  counsel  of  tbe  United  States  In 
connection  with  tbe  court  of  commissioners 
sitting  on  the  Alabama  claims,  and,  having 
resigned  the  postmaster-generalship  a  few 
days  later,  he  continued  to  serve  In  that 
capacity  until  Dec  21,  1876.  Mr.  Cres- 
weU died  at  Blktoo,  Dee.  28,  1896. 
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Oridler,  Tliomas  W.,  facial  eommis- 
Bioner  to  Paris  Ezpofition,  report  of, 
transmitted,  6329. 
Crittenden,  Jolin  Jordan;  soldier,  lawyer; 
b.  Woodford  Co.,  K7.,  Sept  10,  1787; 
major  in  War  of  1812,  and  serred  In  State 
legislature;  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  1817-19,  183&-41,  1842-48,  1855- 
61 ;  governor  of  Kentucky,  1848-50 ;  serred 
as  Attomey^General  in  tbe  Cabinets  of 
Presidents  W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler  and  Fill- 
more; elected  to  Congress  from  Kentucky, 
1860;  autbor  of  tbe  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise ;  died  Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  26,  186$. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  Acting  Secretary  of 

State,  2648. 
Croker,  Uriel,  act  for  relief  of,  allowed 

to  become  law,  4852. 
Crook,  Ctoorge: 

Member  of — 
Ponca  Indian  Commission,  45^2. 
Siouz  Indian  Commission,  5480. 

Beport    of,    regarding    services    of 
Apache   Indians,   5495. 
Crooks,  James,  claim  of,  aeainst  United 

States  for  seizure  of  scnooner,  4975, 

5662. 
Crosby,  Pierce,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  3277. 
Crowell,  John;  b.  Halifax  Co.,  Ala.; 
chosen  delegate  to  Congress  when  tbe  terri- 
tory was  organized,  in  1817,  and  when  the 
state  entered  the  Union  he  was  elected  first 
representative  in  Congress,  1819-21 ;  died 
Fort  Mitchell,  Ala.,  June  26,  1846. 

Crowell,  John,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  960. 
Crownlnshleld,  A.  8.,  report  of,  on  lives 

lost  by  sinking  of  the  Maine,  6295. 
Crownlnshleld,  Benjamin  Williams,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Nayy  under  Presidents  Madi- 
son and  Monroe ;  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec 
27,  1772 ;  received  a  liberal  education ;  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Salem. 
Mass. ;  state  senator  In  1811 ;  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Madi- 
son, Dec.  17,  1814,  and  reappointed  by 
President  Monroe,  resigning  In  1814;  again 
a  state  senator,  1822-1823 ;  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts  to  the  18th 
Congress  as  a  Democrat;  re-elected  to  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  Congresses;  defeated 
for  re-election  to  the  22d  Congress ;  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1851. 

Crownlnshleld,  Jacob;  merchant;  b. 
Salem,  Mass.;  engaged  In  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  6th  Coogress, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  D wight  Foster, 
by  Nathan  Read,  Federalist;  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  bv  President  Jefferson,  but  did  not 
accept;  elected  a  Representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  Con- 
Sresses  as  a  Democrat,  servlog  until  his 
eath,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1808. 

Crosier,  Captain  William,  Peace  Com- 
missioner at  The  Hague,  6383. 
Colherson,  Charles  A.;  b.  DadevlUe,  Tal- 
lapoosa Co.,  Ala.,  June  ^0,  1855;  removed 
with  his  parents  from  Alabama  to  Texas  in 


1856,  and  settled  In  DaHas ;  gradoated  from 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington, 
In  the  class  of  1874 ;  studied  law  under  his 
father  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia; 
was  elected  attorney-general  of  Texas  In 
1890  and  1892 ;  governor  of  Texas  lo  1894 
and  1896:  chosen  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas,  Jan.  25.  1899;  reelected  In 
1905  and  in  1911  for  the  term  ending  Biarch 
8.  1917. 

Cnllom,  Shelby  Mboro;  lawyer:  b.  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ky.,  Nov.  22,  1829;  mored  to 
Springfleld,  111.,  where  he  was  elected  city 
attorney  and  went  to  the  state  legislature 
in  1856;  upon  his  reelection  In  1860,  he 
was  chosen  spealcer ;  after  three  consccutlvt. 
terms  In  Congress,  1865-71,  again  speaker 
of  house  of  state  legislature,  1872-74.  and 
governor  of  Illinois  In  1876;  reelected  and 
resigned  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1883;  reelected  1888,  1894,  1900,  1906. 
Died  Jan.  28,  1914. 

CoUom,  Sbdhy  BL,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  Hawaiian  Islands,  6333. 
Collnni,  George  Wadilngton;  soldier,  au- 
thor; b.  New  York  City,  Feb.  25,  1809; 
brevet  major-general  United  States  Army» 
author  of  "Military  Bridges  with  India  Rub. 
ber  Pontoons,"  and  "System  of  Military 
Bridges." 

Cullmn,  George  W^  beaaest  of,  for  erec- 
tion of  memorial  hall  at  West  Point, 
recommendations  regarding,  5674. 
Cnlyer,  Samnel  H.,  treatj  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2762. 
Cnmming,  Alexander: 
Expedition    of,    among   Indiansi  re- 
ferred to,  2898. 
Governor   of    Colorado,    absence  of, 
from  Territory  referred  to,  3721. 
Mentioned,  3279. 

Treaty  with  Indians,  concluded  by, 
2895. 
Cnmmlns,  Albert  Baird;  b.  near  Car- 
michaels.  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1850;  educated  in 
Waynesburg  (Pa.)  College;  (M  A.  and 
LL.  D),  and  Cornell  College,  la.  (LL.  D.) ; 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Iowa; 
governor  of  Iowa  from  January,  1902.  ontll 
elected,  Nov.  24,  1908,  to  fill  a  vacancj  In 
the  United  States  Senate :  reelected  Jan.  19, 
1909,  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1909, 
to  represent  Iowa  In  the  Senate. 

dumnins,  Richard  W.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2273. 
Carrey,  B.  F^  agent  for  removal  of  In- 
dians, charges  preferred  against,  1447. 
Curtin,  Andrew  Oiegg  (1817-1894) ;  pol- 
itician; b.  Bellefontalne,  Pa.;  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  1861-67;  appointed  minister 
to  Russia  by  Grant,  1869-72;  member  of 
Congress,  1881-87,  where  he  took  a  strong 
stand  against  pernicious  pension  legislation. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  Robbing;  lawyer,  author. 
Jurist;  b.  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  4.  1809; 
went  to  Boston  in  1834,  and  served  two 
years  In  State  legislature;  appointed  Jus- 
tice United  States  Supreme  Court  1851.  and 
resigned  1857 :  counsel  for  President  John- 
son before  high  court  of  Impeachment,  1868 : 
author  of  "United  States  Supreme  Court 
Decisions,"  etc. ;  died  Newport,  B.  I.,  Sept 
16,  1874. 
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Onrtis,  BmiJaiBiii  S^  eounsel  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, 3924. 
Onrtla^  Oharles;  b.  Topcks,  Kans.,  Jan.  26, 
1S60 ;  recelTed  his  education  In  the  common 
schools ;  stadled  law ;  was  admitted  to  tlie 
bar  In  1881 ;  elected  to  the  53rd,  54th,  56th, 
66th»  67th,  58th,  59th,  and  60th  Congresses 
from  Kansas;  January,  1907,  elected  to 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  oat  the  onez- 
plrcd  term  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Burton,  resigned, 
and  for  the  full  term  beginning  March  4, 
1907;  again  elected  in  1914  for  the  term 
ending  March  8,  1921. 

Onrtlg,  WlUlam  Eleroy;  author,  diplomat ; 
b.  Akron,  Ohio,  Not.  6,  1850;  special  euToy 
to  Sooth  and  Central  American  republics, 
the  Vatican,  and  Spain;  executlre  officer 
International  American  Conference ;  author 
of  "United  States  and  Foreign  rowers,** 
"Capitals  of  Spanish  America,"  "Japan 
Sketches,"  etc 

Cnztlgy  Wmiam  E.,  mentioned,  5833. 
Cofllllllg;  Caleb;  lawyer,  jurist,  author;  b. 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1800;  served  In 
the  state  legislature,  and  In  Congress,  1835- 
43;  sent  by  President  Tyler  as  envoy  to 
China,  where  he  negotiated  an  important 
treaty;  colonel  of  Massachusetts  volunteers 
In  Mexican  War ;  made  justice  of  Massachu- 
setts Snpreme  Court,  1851 ;  Attorney-Gener- 
al in  President  Plerce*s  Cabinet,  1853-57; 
author  of  "Historical  and  Political  Review 
of  the  Late  Revolution  in  France,'*  "Prac- 
tical Principles  of  Political  Economy.*'  "The 
Treaty  of  Washington.**  etc. ;  died  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1879. 

Oiudiiiig,  Caleb: 
Attomey-Qenerali  mentioned,  4841. 


Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court,  nomi- 
nation of,  withdrawn,  4213. 
Minister  to- 
China — 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  2134, 

2218. 
Transmission  of  commission  ap- 


pointing, 2134. 
reaty  with 


Treaty 


China  concluded  by. 


Spain,  payment  of  Virginius  claims 
arranged  by,  4290. 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  renomination 
of,  and  reasons  therefor,  2086. 
OoBbing,  wmiam  B.,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3457. 
Ouster,  George  Armstrong;  soldier;  b. 
New  Rumley,  Ohio,  Dec.  5,  1839;  distin- 
guished officer  daring  Civil  War,  and  later  in 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  on  the  west- 
em  plains ;  massacred  with  his  entire  com- 
mand, near  Little  Big  Horn  River,  in  Mon- 
tana, June  25,  1876. 

Ouster,  Ctoorge  A.,  disaster  to  forces  un- 
der, 4327. 

Oatting,  A.  EL,  imprisonment  of,  by 
Mexican  authorities,  4991,  5086,  5122. 

Cutting,  John  B.,  account  of,  for  expen- 
ditures in  liberating  American  sea- 
men in  British  ports,  transmitted,  108. 

Cntts,  Bichard  D.,  report  of,  on  mar- 
ketable products  of  tfie  sea,  trans- 
mitted, 4117. 

Osar  of  Russia.    (See  Bussia.) 
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Bade,  Frauds  Laaghom;  soldier ;  b.  Yir- 
flnla;  appointed  lieutenant  12th  infantry 
in  181S;  captain,  1818,  and  brevet  major, 
1828 :  killed  b;  Indians,  near  Fort  King, 
Fla.,  Dec.  28,  1836. 

Dade,  Francla  L.,  massacre  of  command 

ofy  by  Seminole  Indians,  1834. 
Dahlberg,  CKutay  Isak,  recommendation 

for  indemnity  to,  6457. 
DaUgren,  John  Adolph;  naval  officer ;  In- 
ventor, author:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 
18,  1809;  conducted  ttie  sieKe  of  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C,  and  made  brilliant  record  during 
the  ClvU  War;  created  admiral  in  1803; 
invented  Dahlgren  naval  gun ;  author  of 
technical    works   on   the   sublect   of   naval 

funs  and  gunnery,  and  maritime  law ;  died 
870. 

DaUgren,  John  A.: 

Bear-admiral  in  Navy,  nomination  of, 
3356. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3284. 
Dainega,  F.,  claim  of,  for  salary  while 

acting  consul  at  Constantinople,  2957, 

2958. 
Dallas,  Alexander  J.;  statesman;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President  Mad- 
ison, and  previously  acting  Secretary  of 
State  by  three  successive  appointments  un- 
der Presidents  Washington  and  Adams, 
also  acting  Secretary  of  War.  1815-16;  b. 
June  21,  1759,  in  Jamaica ;  of  Scotch  par- 
entage; educated  in  Edinburgh  and  West- 
minster, he  read  law,  contracted  an  early 
marriage,  returned  to  Jamaica  and  then 
migrated  to  the  United  States  and  located 
in  PhiUidelphia  in  1783 ;  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  17^5,  and  for  a  time  edited  tbe 
Columhian  Magazine;  was  an  active  politi- 
cian and  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Democratic  Society  in  1793;  besides  "Fea- 
tures of  Jay's  Treaty,"  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  State  Laws  from  1700  to 
1801,  and  "Reports  of  Cases"  in  the  United 
States  and  Pennsylvania  courts  before  and 
after   the  Revolution    U  vols..   1790-1807). 

iSee  Supreme  Court  Reports.)  President 
efferson  appointed  him  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  position  he  held  until  called 
by  Madison  to  head  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  a  critical  Juncture ;  the  government 
was  practically  bankrupt ;  Dallas  advised  a 
loan  and  the  organization  of  a  bank  to  float 
the  same,  but  the  bill  therefor  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Madison  (page  540)  : 
Dallas  then  managed  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  business  world^as  to  an  extensive  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  and  these  were  received 
at  par ;  he  succeeded,  in  April,  1816,  in  hav- 
ing tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States  char- 
tered with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000;  pre- 
pared the  Tariff  Law  of  1816,  under  which 
business  throughout  the  country  received  a 
new  impetus  (page  760)  ;  acting  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  subsequent  to  March,  1815, 
he  reduced  the  army  to  a  peace  footing; 
published  "Exposition  of  the  Causes  and 
Character  of  the  War  of  1812-15";  died 
Jan.  16,  1817.  in  Philadelphia. 
Dallas,  George  MiiUn  (17921864) ;  sutes- 
man;  b.  Philadelphia;  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  1831-33;  minister 
to  Russia,  1837-39:  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  with  Polk.  1845-49:  was 
United  States  minister  to  England,  1856-61. 


DaltOD,  TriBtraan;  legislator;  b.  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  May,  1843,  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  hoase ;  elect- 
ed to  the  flrst  United  States  Senate  under 
the  Constitution;  died  Boston,  May  30^ 
1817. 

Dalton,  Tristram,  on  committee  to  eon- 
dnct  inangaral  ceremony  of  President 
Washington,  40. 
I>aiia»  E.  T.,  arrest  and  maltreatment 

of,  at  Heidelberg,  Baden,  2772. 
Dana^  Frauds;  lawyer,  Jurist;  b.  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  13,  1743;  dele- 
gate from  Massachusetts  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  1776-79.  and  in  1784  signed  the 
Articles  of  Confederation ;  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  Paris  under  John  Adams :  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  but  not  officially  re- 
ceived; appointed  minister  to  France,  1797, 
but  declined;  chief  justice  of  State  court, 
1791-1806,  when  he  resigned;  died  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  April  26,  1811. 

Daiia»  Francis,  minister  to  France,  nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons  therefor,  235. 
Danforth,  Henry  a.,  b.  June  14.  1854.  in 
the  town  of  Gates  (now  part  of  Bochester), 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y. ;  educated  in  private 
schools  in  Rochester,  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter.  N.  Ii.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1877,  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  In  1880;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1880 ;  elected  to  the  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  New  York. 
Daniel,  Peter  Vyvlan;  lawyer,  jurist;  b. 
Stafford  Co.,  Va.,  April  24,  1784 ;  served  In 
State  legislature  and  as  lieutenant-gover- 
nor ;  appointed  judge  of  United  States  DIi- 
trict  Court  for  Virginia,  1836.  and  in  1S40 
was  made  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  died  Richmond,  Ta^ 
June  30,  1860. 

Daniel,  Peter  V.,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, death  of,  referred  to,  3250. 
Daniels,  Jared  W^  member  of  Indian 

commission,  5579. 
Daniels,  Josephns,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Wilson ;  b.  Washington,  N. 
C,  May  18,  1862;  son  of  Joscphus  and 
Mary  (Cleves)  Daniels;  received  an  aca- 
demic education  in  WMlson  (N.  C.)  Col* 
legiate  Institute ;  a  newspaper  man  by  pro- 
fession ;  his  field  of  Journalism  l>egan  wnen. 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  he 
sUrted  a  little  paper  in  Wilson  called  The 
Cornucopia,  of  which  he  was  the  amateur 
editor ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Advance,  a  week- 
ly  paper;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885.  bnt 
did  not  practice  law ;  became  editor  Balelgb 
(N.  C.)  Btaie  Chronicle  in  1885;  married 
Addle  W.,  daughter  of  Major  W.  H.  Baglcy. 
May  2,  1888,  and  has  four  sons:  state 
printer  for  North  Carolina.  1887-1893 ;  chief 
clerk.  Department  of  the  Interior.  1893- 
1895 ;  trustee  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  or 
the  board  of  trustees;  in  1894  he  consol- 
idated the  Btate  Chronicle  and  the  Jiorik 
Carolinian  with  the  Newe  and  Oheerrer, 
and  has  since  been  its  editor:  has  been  the 
North  Carolina  member  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee  for  twenty  years ;  nomi- 
nated, confirmed,  and  commissioned  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  March  5,  1913. 
Daniels,  William  H.,  collector  of  cus- 
toms, suspension  of,  referred  to,  4741, 
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DaTt»  Anson,  official  conduct  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3015,  3016. 
Bavenport*  James  8.;  b.  near  Qaylesvllle, 
Cherokee  County,  Ala.,  Sept.  21,  1864; 
moTed  to  Conway.  Faulkner  County,  Ark., 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  academy  at  Greenbrier,  Ark.,  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar:  Feb.  14, 
1890 ;  In  October  of  that  year  moTed  to  In- 
dian Territory,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession ;  has  been  twice  married. 
In  1892  to  Culielma  Ross,  wlio  died  in  1898, 
and  on  June  15.  1907.  to  Miss  Byrd  Iron- 
side, both  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  :  he  served  two  terms  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Cherokee  Liegislature  from  1897 
to  1901,  being  elcted  speaker  the  latter 
term,  the  only  Intermarried  white  man  who 
eirer  held  that  position;  was  selected  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  held  that  position  until  March  4.  1907 : 
twice  elected  mayor  of  Vlnita,  1903  and 
1904.  voluntarily  retiring  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term ;  elected  to  the  60th.  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Oklahoma. 

David,  Pierre  Jean,  bust  of  Lafayette 

presented  to  GongresB  by,  992. 
Davidson,  Francis  S.: 
Act  for  relief  of,  6736. 
Vetoed,  6773. 
Davidson,  James  H.;  b.  Colchester,  Del- 
aware  Co.,    N.    Y.,    June   18,    1858;   grad- 
uated  Albany  Law   School   1884  and   was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York;  subse- 

?uently  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  commenced 
he  practice  of  law  at  Princeton  In  1887 ; 
In  1888  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Green  Lake  County;  in  1892  removed  to 
Oshkosh ;  in  1895  was  appointed  city  attor- 
ney :  elected  to  the  65th.  56th,  57th.  58tb, 
59th,  60th,  61st,  62d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Wisconsin. 

Davis,  Charles  Henry;  American  naval 
officer ;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1807 ;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  18,  1877;  entered 
the  navy  in  1823,  became  commander  in 
1854,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  and  cap- 
tain of  the  fleet  in  the  expedition  under 
Dupont  which  captured  Port  Royal,  B  C. 
In  1861 ;  In  command  of  the  Mississippi 
gunboat  flotilla  he  overcsme  the  Confeder- 
ate fleet  off  Port  Pillow  May  10.  1862 ;  and 
again  off  Memphis  June  6,  1862,  on  which 
day  he  received  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate commander :  promoted  to  rear- 
admiral  Feb.  7,  1863;  wrote  "The  Coast 
Survey  of  the  United  States*'  (1849).  and 
"Narrative  of  the  North  Polar  Expedition 
of  the  17.  a,  Polaris"  (1876). 

Davis,  Charles  Henry: 

Gorrespondenee    regarding    squadron 
at  aIo  Janeiro  and  the  Paraguay 
difficulties,  3890. 
Bear-admiral    in    Navy,    nomination 

of,  3356. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3284. 
DaTis,  Charles  Bnssell;  b.  Pittsfleid.  ill.; 
moved  to  Lesueur  Co.,  Minn.,  at  an  early 
age ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law 
for  more  than  thirty  years  in.  Minnesota; 
served  for  two  years  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  four  years  In  the  State  sen- 
ate of  Minnesota ;  elected  to  the  68th.  59th, 
60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64tb  Congifesses 
from  Minnesota. 


DaTls»  Cnshman  Kellogg;  diplomat  and 
statesman;  b.  Henderson,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  June  16,  1838;  received  a  common 
school  and  collegiate  education,  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June, 
1857 ;  lawyer ;  first  lieutenant  in  the  Twen- 
ty-eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry  1862-1864; 
member  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  in 
1867;  United  States  district  attorney  for 
Minnesota  1868-1873;  governor  of  Minne- 
sota 1874-1875 ;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  as  a  Republican  to  succeed  Hon.  S. 
J.  R.  McMillan,  and  took  his  seat  March  4, 
1887;  twice  re-elected  and  served  until  his 
death,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1900; 
member  of  the  commission  which  met  at 
Paris,  France,  in  Sept.,  1898.  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain ;  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  27, 
1900. 

Davis,  Cnshman  E.,  member  of  Spanish- 
American  Peace  Commission,  6322. 
Davis,  David  (18151886);  jurist  and 
statesman ;  b.  in  Cecil  Co.,  Md. ;  associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
1862-77;  nominated  for  President  by  the 
Labor-Reform  party  against  Grant,  1872; 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1877- 
83 :  when  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Davis  was  acting  Vice-President, 
1881-88. 

Davis,  Ctoorge  W.,  member  of  board  to 
consider  expedition  to  be  sent  for  re- 
lief of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedi- 
tion, 4813. 
Davis,  J.  C.  Bancroft,  Acting  Secretary 

of  State,  4178. 
Davis,  Jefferson  (1808-1880)  ;  statesman ; 
b.  in  Christian  Co.,  Ky. ;  graduated  West 
Point,  1828 ;  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
and  Mexican  wars;  member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi,  1845-46;  United  States 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  1847-51 ;  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Pierce,  1853-57;  United 
States  Senator,  1857-61 ;  president  of  the 
Confederate  States,  1862;  arrested  near 
Irwlnsvllle,  Ga..  1865;  imprisoned  in  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  1865-67,  and  amnestied,  1868. 

Davis,  Jefferson: 
Correspondence  of  governor  of  South 
Carolina  with  President  delayed  by, 
3195. 
Declaration  of,  and   advisability  of 
attempting  negotiations  with,  dis- 
cussed, 3455. 
Imprisonment  of,  and  reasons  for  not 
placing  upon  trial,  inquired  into, 
3572. 
Eeport  of  Attorney-General  regard- 
ing, referred  to,  3576. 
Negotiations  with,  for  restoration  of 
I>eace  discussed  and  correspondence 
regarding,  3461. 
Official  acts  of,  in  Virginia  declared 

null  and  void,  3535. 
Reward  offered  for  arrest  of,  3505. 
Persons   claiming,  directed   to  file 
claims,  3551. 
Day,  William  B.;  lawyer,  diplomat;  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  President  McKlnley ; 
commlsioner  to  conclude  the  peace  treaty 
between  the   United  States  and  Spain  in 
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Day,  WiUlam  R.— ConMimed. 
1898:  b.  April  17.  1849,  In  RaTenna,  Ohio; 
his  father  and  nla  maternal  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  were  eminent  law- 
yers; he  was  educated  in  Ohio  pnbllc 
schools  and  the  UniTersity  of  Michigan; 
began  practice  In  Canton.  Ohio,  and  was 
offered  position  of  U.  8.  District  Judge  by 
Presi(|ent  Harrison;  personal  friendship 
for  Mr.  McKlnley  drew  blm  into  politics ; 
and  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  Secretary  John  Sherman^ 
and  upon  the  latter's  resignation  Mr.  Day 
succeeded  to  the  cabinet  position.  War 
had  been  declared  against  Spain,  and  It  was 
due  to  Secretary  Day's  skill  in  diplomacy 
that  the  conflict  was  confined  to  the  two 
nations  directly  concerned.  When  Spain 
asked  peace  terms  Mr.  Day  signed  the  pro- 
tocol providing  for  a  commission  of  flye 
members  to  meet  at  Paris  to  conclude  the 
final  terms.  He  presided  over  the  commis- 
sion, and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  Dec.  10, 
1898,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  in  Febru- 
ary. 1908.  became  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Day  married  in 
Canton.  Ohio,  and  had  four  sons,  William 
L.,  Luther,  Stephen  and  Rufus. 

Day,  William  B.: 

President  of  Spanish- American  Peace 
Commission,  6322. 

Secretary  of  State,  6476. 
Dearborn,  Henry  (father  of  H.  A,  S.  Dear- 
bom),  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Jefferson ;  b.  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28, 
1761 ;  received  a  public  school  education ; 
studied  medicine ;  began  practicing  in  1772 ; 
captain  during  the  Revolutionary  War; 
moved  to  Monmouth,  Me.,  bi  June,  1784; 
elected  brigadier-general  of  militia  hi  1787 ; 
and  made  major-general  in  1789 ;  appointed 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Maine  In  1789;  elected  a  Representative 
from  one  of  the  Maine  districts  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  3d  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
and  reelected  to  the  4th  Congress,  serving 
from  Dec.  2,  1793.  until  March  &,  1797: 
appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  served 
from  March  4,  1801,  until  March  7,  1809; 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston 
bv  President  Madison  in  1809.  which  posi- 
tion be  held  until  Jan.  27,  1812,  when  he 
was  appointed  senior  major-general  in  the 
United  States  Army;  in  command  at  the 
capture  of  York  (now  Toronto),  April  27, 
1813;  recalled  from  the  frontier  July  6, 
1813,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  city 
of  New  Yorli ;  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Portugal  by  President  Monroe, 
and  served  from  May  7,  1822,  until  June 
80.  1824,  when,  by  tils  own  request,  he  was 
recalled ;  returned  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  June  6,  1829. 

De  Oamp,  John,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  3277. 
Decatnr,  Stephen;  naval  officer;  b.  Sln- 
nepuzent,  Md.,  January,  1779 ;  entered  navy 
1798:  February,  1804.  entered  tiie  harbor 
of  Tripoli  with  a  small  party  and  burned 
the  American  frigate  Philadelphia,  which 
had  been  captured  by  Barbarian;  for  this 
act  he  was  promoted  to  captain ;  active  in 
War  of  1812,  as  commander  of  United 
States  and  PreHdent;  commander  of  squad- 
ron sent  to  Mediterranean.  1815,  and  cap- 
tured two  Algerine  war  vessels  and  dic- 
tated treaty  of  peace  to  Dey  of  Algiers; 
killed  in  a  duel  near  Bladensburg,  Md., 
March  22,  1820,  by  Commodore  James  Bar- 
ron. 


]>ecatiir,  StexAen: 

Captain  in  Navy,  advaneement  of,  to 

grade  of,  referred  to,  362. 
Claims  of,  arising  from  recapture  of 

the  Philadelphia,  1025. 
Commander  of  the  United  States,  506. 
De  Eayen,  Uent.  Edwin  J.,  expedition 
oommanded  by,  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  eompaniona,  return  of, 
2668. 
De  Kalh,  Baron  Jobaiin,  claims  of  rep- 
resentatives of,  for  services  rendered 
United  States  in  Bevolutionary  War, 
1270. 
Delafleld»  Bldiaid,  member  of  board  to 
examine  quotas  of  States  under  call 
for  troops,  3476. 
Delano,  Oolnmbna,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  President  Grant;  b.  Shoreham, 
Vt,  in  1800 ;  moved  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
In  1817 ;  received  an  academic  education ; 
studied  law,  and  in  1831  admitted  to  the 
bar ;  elected  a  Representative  from  Ohio  to 
the  29th  Congress  as  a  Whig;  defeated  by 
two  votes  at  the  Whig  state  convention  hi 
1847  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
governor;   delegate   to   the   Republican  na- 
tional convention  at  Chicago  which  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  and  Hamlin ;  served  as  state 
commissary-general   of   Ohio    In    1861 ;  de- 
feated by  two  votes  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1862 ;  member  of  the  state  bouse 
of  representatives  In  1863 ;  delegate  to  the 
Republican    national    convention    at   Balti- 
more which  nominated   Lincoln   and  John- 
son;    elected    to    the   39th    Congress  as  a 
Republican :  reelected  to  the  40th  Congress ; 
George  W.  Morgan,  Democrat,  obtained  the 
certificate  of  election,  but  vras  voted  out  of 
his    seat    June    S,    1868,    and    Mr.   Delano 
recognized ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Nov.  1,  1870,  which  position  he  held 
until  Oct  19,  1876,  when  he  resigned. 

DelfoBse,  M.  Manilce,  selection  of,  as 
commissioner    on    ilsheries    question 
with  Great  Britain  referred  to,  4438. 
Da   Long,    George    W^   death   of,   in 
Jeannette  expedition,  4726. 
Bemains  of,  removed  to  United  States, 
4834. 
De  Martena,  BC.  F.,  arbitrator,  in  Vene- 
zuelan boundary  dispute,  6338. 
Denby,  Charles: 
Member  of  Commission  to  Philippine 

Islands,  6584. 
Minister  to  China,  regulations  for 
consular  courts  promulgated  bj, 
5388. 
DennlBOUy  WiUiam,  Governor  of  Ohio 
(1860-62),  and  postmaster-general  under 
President  Lincoln;  b.  Cincinnati.  Nov.  28, 
1815.  He  was  graduated  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  1835,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  settled  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
after  some  years  of  legal  practice,  he  be- 
came president  of  a  bank  and  of  a  rajlrosa, 
and  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  lS48-oO. 
In  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgn 
convention  which  organised  the  Republican 
party,  and  of  that  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, June  17th,  and  nominated  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont     As   governor    in    18604S2   he  was 
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rerj  actlTe  In  rapportlng  the  war  br  ralt- 
tns  troops  and  supplies,  as  well  as  In  pro- 
tecting the  border;  some  of  his  measures 
at  tbis  time  were  thought  to  be  at  least 
eztra-constltutlonal.  It  was  through  JQor. 
Dennlson's  efforts  that  West  Virginia  was 
saved  to  the  Union.  He  assured  the  Union- 
ists of  that  stote  that  If  they  would  break 
off  from  old  Virginia  and  adhere  to  the 
Union,  lie  would  send  the  necessary  mili- 
tary force  to  protect  thenL  When  It  became 
necessary  to  redeem  this  pledge.  Gov.  Den- 
nlson  sent  Ohio  militia,  who,  uniting  with 
the  loyal  dtlsens,  drove  the  Confederates 
oat  of  West  Virginia.  When  the  general 
goTemment  was  about  to  refund  to  Ohio 
money  used  for  military  purposes,  the  state 
auditor  and  the  attorney-general  decided 
that  this  money  could  not  legally  be  used 
again  for  military  purposes.     Gov.  Denni- 


son,  therefore,  through  his  personal  agents, 
caused  It  to  be  collected  from  the  federal 
goTemment,  and  used  It  for  military  jpur- 
posea  Instead  of  turning  It  Into  the  Ohio 
state  treasury.  It  was  again  refunded  to 
Ohio,  again  collected  by  his  agents,  and 
was  thus  used  over  and  over  again,  so  that 
he  Intercepted  In  all  $1,077,600.  It  was  a 
higb-handed  measure,  but  Justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  public  necessity.  He  presented 
satisfactory  accounts,  and  Touchers  to  the 
legislature  for  every  dollar,  and  no  shadow 
was  ever  cast  upon  him  or  his  officers  who 
disbursed  it.  In  1864  he  presided  over  the 
national  convention  of  his  party  at  Balti- 
more, and  was  called  Into  the  cabinet  by 
President  Lincoln  In  October,  1864.  as  post- 
master-general  This  post  he  held  until 
July,  1866.  He  reappeared  in  the  political 
Held  as  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
of  1880  and  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  but  was  not  elected.  He  was  a 
benefactor  of  Dennison  University,  founded 
in  1831  at  Qranvllle,  Ohio.  Gov.  Dennison 
died  June  16,  1882. 

Douiistoiiy  Wflllam  H.,  aet  for  relief 

of,  vetoed,  4222. 
Dentr  Stanley  Ha1>ert»  Jr.;  b.  Bufauia, 
Ala.,  Aug.  16,  1860;  graduated  from  the 
Soutbem  University,  of  Greensboro,  Ala., 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  In  1886,  and  In 
1889  was  graduated  In  law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia ;  elected  to  the  61st  Con- 
gress from  Alabama,  receiving  10,754  votes, 
none  being  cast  against  him,  and  re-elected 
to  the  62d  Congress  without  opposition ;  and 
later  to  the  6&S  and  64th  Congresses. 

Depew,  Ohanncey  Mltehiell;  b.  Peeksklll, 
N.  T.,  April  23.  1884 ;  graduated  from  Yale 
College  In  1856,  and  In  1887  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his  alma  mater;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1858,  elected  to  the 
assembly  In  1861  and  1862 ;  In  1863  candi- 
date for  secretary  of  state,  and  reversed 
the  Democratic  success  of  1862,  being  elect- 
ed  by  80,000  majority;  In  1866  appointed 
attorney  for  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Ball- 
road  Company ;  made  general  counsel  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Blver  Railroad 
Company  In  1875;  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  ft  Hudson  River  Railroad  In 
1886 ;  resigned  In  1899  to  become  chairman 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, and  the  New  York.  Chicago  ft  St 
Louis  Railroad  companies;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  York  in 
1890 ;  re-elected  1905. 

Da  Fotary,  Mr^  captain  by  brevet,  nom* 
illation  of,  and  reasonB  iheTefor,  67. 


Derrick,   W.   8.,  Acting  Secretary   of 

State,  2613. 
I^ewey,  Ctoorge;  Admiral  of  the  Navy ;  b. 
Montpeller,  Vt,  Dec.  26,  1837;  graduated 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  1868,  and  as- 
signed to  Mediterranean  squadron;  served 
throughout  Civil  War  in  navy  of  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  later 
with  North  Atlantic  squadron ;  commander 
of  NarrxtganseU,  1870 ;  had  charge  of  Pacific 
survey  and  Secretary  of  Lighthouse  Board, 
1872-82 ;  captain-commander  of  the  Dolphin, 
of  White  Squadron,  1884 ;  commodore,  1896 ; 
assigned  to  Asiatic  squadron.  Nov.  30.  1897 : 
April,  1898,  following  British  declaration  of 
neutrally,  left  port  of  Hong  Kong,  arriv- 
ing at  Manila  Bay  April  80.  with  nine  ves- 
sels and  1,694  men;  May  1,  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  and  re- 
duced the  five  batteries  defending  the  city ; 
raised  to  rank  of  acting  rear-admiral  and 
received  vote  of  thanks  and  sword;  Con- 
fess, 1899,  re-created  rank  of  Admiral,  and 
President  McKinley  appointed  Dewey  to  the 
office  previously  held  only  by  Farragut  and 
Porter.  Admiral  Dewey  died  Jan.  16, 1917. 
Dewey,  Ctoorge: 

Attack  of  American  land  forces  and 

capture   of   Manila   assisted  by 

squadron  under,  6319. 

Thanks     of     President     tendered, 

6568. 

Member   of   Philippine   Commission, 

6584. 
Spanish    fleet    destroyed    in    Manila 
Bay  by  American  squadron  un- 
der, 6297,  6315. 
Appointed      acting      rear-admiral, 

e297,  6568. 
Sword  to  be  presented  to,  6302. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  6298. 
Becommended,  6297. 


Beply  of,  6302. 

IKS      of 
6568. 


Than 


President     tendered, 


Beferred  to,  6297. 
Suggestions  from,  regarding  force, 
etc.,  for  Philippine  Islands  re- 
quested by  President,  6580. 
Devens,  Oharlee,  Attorney-General  under 
President  Hayes;  b.  Charlestown,  Middle- 
sex Co.,  Mass.,  April  4.  1820,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lithgow  Devens,  and 
grandson  of  Richard  Devens,  a  revolution- 
ary patriot.  Bis  maternal  grandfather  was 
Col.  Arthur  Lithgow,  of  Augusta,  Me. 
Charles  entered  Harvard,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1838.  He  subseqnentlv 
studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  afterward  with  Hubbard  ft  Watts  of 
Boston.  In  1841  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  North  field,  later  removing  to 
Greenfield.  In  1848-49  he  served  a?  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  from  the 
latter  year  until  1853  as  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enlisted 
In  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  on  April  19, 
1861,  was  unanimously  elected  major  of  the 
third  battalion  rifles— three  full  companies, 
with  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
front  On  July  26th  of  the  same  year. 
Major  Devens  was  made  colonel  of  the 
fifteenth  regiment  Massachusetts  volunteers. 
He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  during 
the  slefe  of  Torktown,  and  took  command 
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Devens,  Oharles— Co»«imi««. 
of  a  brigade  In  Coach*s  dlvlsloa,  fourth 
army  corps.  Gen.  Devens  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  F«ir  Oaks,  but 
would  not  leave  the  field  until  the  fall  of 
night  terminated  the  hostilities  for  the  day. 
At  the  battle  of  An  tie  tarn  his  horse  was 
shot  from  under  him,  and  for  gallant  con- 
duct while  in  command  of  a  brigade  at 
Fredericksburg  he  was  complimented  by  the 
general  commanding  the  division.  At  the 
request  of  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Devens  in  April, 
1865,  was  commissioned  major-general  by 
brevet  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Richmond.  Be  was  mustered 
out  of  service,  at  his  own  request  at  Wash- 
ington, In  June,  1866,  after  a  brilliant  mili- 
tary career  of  five  years  and  tSiree  months. 
He  was  elected  national  commander  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  to  succeed  Gen.  Bumside,  and 
has  also  served  as  commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  Loyal  Legion  of  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  of  the  military  societies  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the  James, 
and  of  the  sixth  army  corps.  In  1867  Gov. 
Bullock  appointed  Gen.  Devens  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1873  Gov.  Washburn  made 
him  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court. 
On  March  10,  1877,  he  became  a  member 
of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  taking  the 
portfolio  of  Attomey-GeneraL  Upon  re- 
turning to  Massachusetts.  Gen.  Devens  was 
reappointed  to  the  supreme  bench  by  Gov. 
Long. 

Dexter,    John    8.,    distriet    saperviBor, 

nomination  of,  91. 
Dexter,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  John  Adams;  b.  Massachusetts, 
May  14,  1761 ;  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1781 :  studied  law  and  admitted 
to  the  bar;  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives,  1788-1790,  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Massachusetts  to  the  3d 
Congress  as  a  Federalist;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  serving  from  Dec.  2, 
1799,  until  he  resigned  In  June,  1800:  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War,  May  13,  1800, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dec.  31, 
1800:  declined  the  mission  to  Spain  of- 
fered him  by  President  Madison;  while  on 
his  way  home  with  his  family  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  died  at  Athens,  N.  T.,  May  3, 
1816:  published  The  Progress  of  Science 
(a  poem).  1780.  also  Speeches  and  Political 
Papers,    and    several   other   political    pam- 

Diaz,  A.  J.,  arrest  and  impriBonment  of, 

hy  Cuban  lAithorities,  5516. 
Dlas,  Porflxlo,  revolution  in  Mexico 
and  installation  of,  as  President, 
4419,  6333. 
Dick,  Charles;  lawyer;  b.  Akron,  Ohio, 
Nov.  8,  1858;  served  in  the  Eighth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  Cuba  in  the  war  with 
Spain ;  represented  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict in  the  65th,  56t1i,  57th,  and  68th  Con- 
gresses; Instrumental  In  securing  the  en- 
actment of  the  Dick  Militia  law,  and  rais- 
ing pay  of  army  and  navy;  elected  March 
2.  1904,  United  States  Senator  for  the 
short  and  long  terms  from  Ohio. 

Dickerson,  Mahlon  (brother  of  Philemon 
Dickerson),  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  bom 
at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  April  17.  1770;  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College  In  1789; 
studied  law  and  in  1773  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 


sion at  Philadelphia:  quartermaster-general 
of  Pennsylvania.  1805-1808:  recorder  of 
the  city  court  of  Philadelphia,  1808-1810; 
returned  to  New  Jersey;  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  In  1814: 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  1815-17;  elected 
united  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey  u 
a  State  Rights  Democrat;  serving  from 
December  1,  1817.  to  March  2.  1833;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy  June  30, 
1834,  and  reappointed  by  President  Van 
Buren ;  United  states  district  Judge  of  the 
district  of  New  Jersey;  delegate  to  the 
state    constitutional    convention    in    1844; 

? resident  of  the  American  Institute,  1846- 
848 ;    died    at   his   home    in    Succasunsa, 
Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Oct  5,  1858. 

Dickinson,  Don.  McDonald,  Postmaster- 
general  under  President  Cleveland,  born 
Jan.  17,  1846,  at  Port  Ontario,  Oswego 
Co..  N.  T.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  natives  of  the  state. 
The  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica was  John  Dickinson,  a  member  of 
the  Continental  congress  of  1774,  president 
of  the  executive  council,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Dickson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
to  whom  Jonathan  Dickinson,  chief  justice 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  1719, 
was  also  related  In  the  direct  line.  Tbe 
father  of  Mr.  Dickinson  in  1820  explored 
the  shores  of  lakes  Erie.  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  and  in  1848  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  settling  in  St  Clair 
county,  where  his  son  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  public  schools,  ana  enter- 
ing the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  was  graduated  before  reach- 
ing his  majority.  The  interval  prior  to 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  spent  In  study- 
ing the  management  of  cases  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  philosophy  and 
logis  of  law.  In  1867  he  entered  upon  a 
successful  and  lucrative  practice,  being 
concerned  in  all  of  the  leading  cases  un- 
der the  bankruptcy  act  of  that  year.  In 
1872  he  entered  political  life,  and  in  1876. 
as  chairman  of  tbe  state  democratic  cen- 
tral committee,  conducted  the  Tllden  cam- 
paign, being  brought  Into  close  relations 
with  that  statesman  until  his  death.  As 
member  of  the  national  democratic  com- 
mittee in  1884-85.  he  enjoyed  the  full  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  President  Cleveland, 
who  in  1888  called  him  to  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet,  being  the  fourth  representative  of 
Michigan  to  be  honored  thus. 

Dicklnfion,  Jacob  McCkivock,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Taft*s  Cabinet;  b.  Jan.  80,  1851,  Colnmbns, 
Miss. ;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nashville :  studied  law  at  Columbia  College, 
New  Tork,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  University 
of  Leipsig;  L.L.  D.,  Columbia  Universltv 
of  New  York,  University  of  Illinois  and 
Tale;  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  from  Feb.  13.  1895,  to  March 
8,  1807 ;  In  1003  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  United  States  before  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Tribunal  in  London;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Nashville;  served  several  times  by  special 
appointment  as  Judge  on  the  Supreme  Benco 
or  Tennessee;  was  General  Counsel  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  at  the 
time  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Dickson,  James  O.,  receiyer  of  public 
moneys,  nomination  of,  withdrawn 
and  reasons  therefori  1040. 

Dickson,  Walter,  outrages  committed 
on  family  of,  in  Palestinei  3015. 
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Dies,  liartili;  b.  in  Jackson  Parish,  La^ 
ICarch  18.  1870;  moved  to  Texas  with  his 
parents  In  1876;  elected  county  Judge  of 
Tyler  County  In  1894 ;  district  attorney  of 
the  first  judicial  district  of  Texas  in  1898 ; 
elected  to  the  6l8t.  62d.  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Texas. 

Dmingluuii,  William  Paul;  b.  Waterbury. 
Vt.  Dec.  12.  1843;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1867  :  member  of  the  Vermont  house  of  rep- 
resentatlYCS  in  1876  and  again  In  1884;  a 
state  senator  in  1878  and  araiin  In  1880; 
governor  of  Vermont  from  1888  to  1890; 
Oct.  18,  1900,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Justic  S.  Morrill ; 
Oct.  15,  1902.  elected  to  succeed  himself, 
and  re-elected  Oct.  21,  1908,  for  the  term 
ending  March  3,  1915. 
DlBglep  W.  B.,  arrest  and  maltreatment 

of,  at  Heidelberg,  Baden,  2772. 
Dingley,  Nelaon,  Jr.  (1832-1899) ;  states- 
man ;  b.  Durham,  Me. ;  for  thirty  years 
(1856-86)  he  was  editor  of  the  LewUton 
Journal;  sat  In  the  State  Legislature.  1862- 
73 ;  and  was  spealcer.  1863-64 ;  governor  of 
Maine.  1874-76;  sat  In  Congress,  188199 ; 
fram^  the  Dingley  toriff  bin  of  1897. 
Dinamoxe,  SUas,  commiBsioner  to  treat 

with  Indians,  423. 
Dlz,  John  Adams;  soldier,  statesman;  b. 
Boscawen.  N.  H.,  July  24.  1798 ;  Joined  the 
army  in  1812  and  served  through  the  second 
war  with  England;  while  servinff  in  the 
army  studied  law.  and  in  1828  resigned  his 
commission  as  captain  and  took  up  practiod 
of  law  at  Cooperstown,  N.  T. ;  served  as  ad- 
jutant-general and  secretary  of  state  of  New 
York ;  was  elected  to  the  sUte  legislature 
and  united  States  Senator;  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Jan.  9,  1861 ;  while 
In  this  position,  with  the  Confederacy  or- 
ganized and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  defied  in  the  South,  he  sent  to 
Lieutenant  Caldwell  In  the  revenue  service 
at  New  Orleans  the  historic  message:  "If 
any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  Hie  Ameri- 
can flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot" :  organ- 
ized and  sent  into  service  during  the  Civil 
War  seventeen  regiments  of  militia;  major- 
general  of  volunteers.  June.  1861 ;  as  com- 
mander of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  he  se- 
cured control  of  the  whole  country  between 
the  Pamunkey  and  Rappahannock  rivers, 
and  cut  oflC  Gen.  Lee*8  communication  with 
Richmond,  and  had  the  Confederate  capital 
almost  at  his  mercy  In  June.  1863.  when  tie 
was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  defense  of 
Washington ;  during  the  draft  riots  In  New 
Tork.  in  1863.  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  East  and  succeed- 
ed in  subduing  the  disorder  and  restoring 
business  confidence;  first  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  1863-68; 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
appointed  minister  to  France;  and  later 
was  elected  governor  of.  New  York,  1872; 
died  New  York  City,  April  21,  1879. 

Z>lz,  Jobn  A.: 

Applications  to  go  south  across  mil- 
itary lines  to  be  made  to,  3302. 

Authority  given  to,  while  command- 
ing at  Baltimore,  3313. 

Commissioner  to  examine  eases  of 
State  prisoners,  3310. 

Mentioned,  3279. 

Prifloners  of  war  released  to  report 
to,  3303. 


Dixon,  Linooln;  b.  Vemon,  Jennings  Co., 
Ind..  Feb.  9,  1860;  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  sixth  Judicial  circuit  of  the 
state  in  1884 ;  re-elected  in  1886.  1888.  and 
1890;  was  elected  to  the  69th.  60th,  61st, 
62d.  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Indiana. 
Dobbin,  James  Cochxane,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Pierce;  bom  at 
Fayettevllle.  N.  C,  in  1814;  graduated 
from  the  Unlveisity  of  North  Carolina  in 
1832;  studied  law,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1825;  began  practicing  at  Fayette- 
vllle; elected  a  Representative  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  as 
a  Democrat ;  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election:  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons In  1848.  1850,  and  1852,  and  In  1850 
was  speaker;  delegate  to  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic convention  at  Baltimore  in  1852; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  Mardi  7.  1853. 
to  March  6.  1857 ;  died  at  Fayettevllle.  N. 
C,  Aug.  4,  1857. 

Dodge,  OrenvlUe  M.;  engineer,  soldier; 
b.  Danvers.  Mass.,  April  12.  1831 ;  received 
a  liberal  education  and  graduated  at  the 
military  university,  Norwich.  Vt.;  studied 
civil  engineering;  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad;  entered  the  Union 
Army  as  a  captain  and  left  the  service  as 
a  major-general;  elected  a  Representative 
from  Iowa  to  the  40th  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
lican ;  located  in  New  York  City,  but  still 
retained  residence  in  Iowa;  president  of 
Society  of  Army  of  Tennessee ;  president  of 
New  York  commandery  of  Loyal  Legion; 
president  of  commission  to  inquire  Into  the 
management  of  the  war  with  Spain;  ex- 
tensively Interested  in  western  railroad 
building  and  management ;  vice-president  of 
the  Grant  Monument  Association. 
Dodge  Henry  (father  of  Augustus  C. 
Dodge);  soldier  and  statesman;  b.  Vln- 
cennes,  Ind.,  Oct  12,  1782;  received  a 
limited  education;  emigrated  to  Missouri; 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  other  Indian 
wars ;  left  the  army  as  colonel  of  the  First 
United  States  Dragoons.  July.  1836 ;  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  from  July  4.  1836.  to 
1841 ;  elected  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin  to 
the  27th  Congress  as  a  Democrat ;  re-elected 
to  the  28th  Congress  '.again  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin.  Feb.  6,  1846 ;  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  a 
Democrat,  and  re-elected,  serving  from 
June  23,  1848,  to  March  3,  1857. 

Dodge,  Henry,  troops  in  Indian  cam- 
paign under  command  of,  1332. 
Dodge,  William  B.;  merchant;  b.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1805 ;  received  a  liberal 
education ;  moved  to  New  York  in  1818 ;  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  In  1826  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account ;  estab- 
lished the  house  of  Phelps.  Dodge  de  Co..  of 
which  he  was  the  head  for  forty  years; 
delegate  to  the  peace  convention  in  1861 ; 
claimed  to  have  been  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  New  York  to  the  39th  Congress 
(James  Brooks  having  received  the  certifi- 
cate of  election  and  taken  his  seat),  and  on 
April  6.  1866,  the  Horse  decided  that  Mr. 
Dodge  was  entitled  to  the  seat,  servlTie  from 
April  6.  1866.  to  March  8.  1867 ;  died  Feb. 
9.  1883,  at  New  York  City. 
Dodge,  Wflliam  E.,  member  of  Indian 

commission,  3977. 
Dole,  Banford  Ballard;  Jndge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Hawaii,  head  of  the   pro- 
visional government  of  Hawaii,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  from  the 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Dole,  Sanford  BalUrd-^onHmfed. 
oyerthrow  of  the  kingdom  till  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States; 
b.    Hawaii,    April    23,    1844,    of   American 
parents :  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  and 
wb\\  ;   the   provisional  gov- 
ch  he  was  the  head,  nego- 
of    annexation    with    the 
It  President  Cleveland  wlth- 
^   and    requested    President 
h  to  the  queen  her  author- 
is;  Dole  refused  and  later 
be  United  States  and  Con- 
act  annexing  the  islands  to 
1. 

Dole,  Sanford  B.: 

Member  of  commiBsion  to  recommend 
legislation  for  Hawaiian  Islands, 
6333. 

Minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  provi- 
sional government  of  Hawaii,  let- 
ter from,  transmitted,  5906,  5907. 

Sovereignty    of    Hawaiian     Islands 
transferred   to   United   States   by, 
6332. 
Dole,  William  P.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3393,  3394,  3395,  3400, 

3402,  3411,  3413. 

DoUlyer,  Jonathan  Prentiss;  b.  near 
Klngwood,  Preston  Co.,  Va.,  (now  W.  Va.), 
Feb.  6,  1858;  graduated  In  1876  from  the 
West  Virginia  University;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1878;  elected  to  the  51st  Con- 
gress from  Iowa;  member  of  the  House 
aUo  in  the  52d,  53d,  54th,  55th,  and  56tb 
Congresses ;  Aug.  23,  1900,  appointed  United 
States  Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy;  elected 
Jan.  21,  1902,  to  succeed  himself;  re-elect- 
ed, 1907,  senator  from  Iowa ;  died  in  1911. 

Donaldson,  Edward,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Donaldson,  Joseph,  Jr.,  treaty  with  Al- 
giers concluded  by,  184. 
Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  minister  to  Ger- 
many, nomination  of,  2455. 
Becall  of,  referred  to,  2549. 
Doremus,  Frank  E.;  b.  Venango  County, 
Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1866;  served  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan  1891-2 ;  has  been  assistant 
corporation   counsel   and  controller   of   the 
city  of  Detroit:  elected  to   the   62d.   63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Michigan. 
Dom,  Andrew  J.,  commissioner  for  the 
United  States,  treaty  made  by,  with 
the  Senecas,  Angust,  1854,  2829. 
Doty,  James  Dnane;  statesman;  b.  New 
York  in   1799;   recelred   a  common  achool 
education ;  moved  to  Menasha,  Wis. ;  elected 
a  delegate  from  Wisconsin  to  the  25th  and 
?St5  .???«""*■•    governor    of    Wisconsin 
1841-1844;   elected  a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  31st  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat and  to  the  32d  Congress  as  a  Free-soil 
Democrat;  appointed  treasurer  of  Utah  and 
governor  of  that  Territory  in  1864  by  Presi- 
Tl^iii'j^^''*'  ^*^  **  8««  L«ke  City,  June 

Doty,  James  D.: 
Mentioned,  3397. 

Treaty  with  Indiana  condnded  by. 
1912.  ^* 


Donghton,  Robert  L.;  b.  Laurel  Springs, 
N.  C,  Nor.  7,  1863 ;  educated  in  the  pnbUc 
schools  and  at  Laurel  Springs  Hl^  School ; 
farmer,  stock  raiser,  and  banker;  president 
of,  the  Deposit  and  Savings  Bank  of  North 
Wilkesboro.  N.  C. ;  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate from  tht  thirty-fifth  senatorial  district 
November,  1908;  elected  to  the  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  North  Carolina. 

Donglaa,  James,  governor  of  Vancou- 
ver Island,  repayment  of  sum  ad- 
vanced by,  reconmiended,  3067. 
Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold  (isis-isei); 
politician;  b.  Brandon,  Vt ;  elected  Judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  1841 ;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois,  1843-47; 
United  States  Senator,  1847-61;  author  of 
the  "Squatter  sovereignty**  doctrine,  snd 
reported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  1854; 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1860 
against  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency ;  he  was 
known  as  the  "Little  Qlant." 

DonglaAi,  Frederick,  recorder  of  deeds, 
District  of  Columbia,  resignation  of, 
referred  to,  5116. 

Drezel,  Joseph  W^  chairman  of  execu- 
tive committee  on  pedestal  of  Statue 
of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World, 
4982. 

DrlscoU,  Daniel  A.;  b.  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
March  6,  1875;  elected  to  the  61st,  62d. 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  New  Tork. 

Drum,  Blchard  C,  Adjntant-General: 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return 
of,  to  respective  States,  recom- 
mended by,  5163. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  5164. 
Dnane,  William  J.;  printer,  editor,  au- 
thor, lawyer;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Jackson ;  b.  1780^  in  Clon- 
mel.  Ireland:  part  of  his  boyhood  wss 
spent  in  India,  but  his  father  came  to 
America  in  1795.  and  edited  a  paper,  the 
Aurora,  published  in  Philadelphia;  the  son 
learned  the  printing  trade  and  devoted  some 
years  to  the  business,  and  also  studied 
law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815;  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  education,  and  his  legal 
ability  won  him  fame  and  fortune;  he  was 
selected  by  Stephen  Olrard  to  draw  the 
will  by  which  that  noted  philanthropist 
bequeathed  some  $6,000,000  to  educational 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  every  effort  was  made  by  Girard's 
relatives  to  break  the  will,  but  the  terms 
were  so  explicit  that  not  a  flaw  could  be 
found  in  it ;  Mr.  Duane's  wide  reputation  as 
a  lawyer  induced  President  Jackson  to  ap- 
point him  in  1833  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  upon  the  refusal  of  Secretary  McLaoe 
to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  the  order 
of  the  President ;  Mr.  Duane,  after  his  ap- 
pointment, also  refused  to  remove  the  de- 
posits, and  Jackson  removed  him  from  the 
office  and  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney,  who 
acceeded  to  the  President's  demands;  Mr. 
Duane  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  died  Sept.  27,  1865;  he 
pubnshed  "Narrative  and  Correspondence 
Concerning  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits," 
1888 ;  **The  Law  of  Nations  Invesngsted,** 
1809 ;  **Letters  on  Internal  Improvements," 
1811* 

Dullye^    Eugene,    ezpnlaion    of,   from 
PruBsU,  3123. 
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DonlMur,  William,  appointed  to  explore 

Waahita  Biver,  387. 
Pnnham,    Aaron,    district    snpervisori 

nomination  of,  91. 
Dmlap,  Robert  P.;  lawyer;  b.  Maine 
in  1789;  gradiutted  from  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege In  1815;  studied  law;  began  prac- 
ticing at  Brunswick.  Me. :  member  of  the 
State  house  of  represen  tat  Ires  1821-1823 
and  of  tbe  State  senate  1823-1882;  presi- 
dent of  the  State  senate  fear  years;  an 
execotlye  councilor  In  1838;  goyemor  of 
Maine  1834-1 83» ;  elected  a  RepresenUtiYe 
from  Maine  to  the  28tli  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  re-elected  to  the  29th  Congress; 
collector  of  customs  at  Portland.  Me..  1848- 
40;  president  of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  Bowdoin  College;  died  at  Bmnswick, 
Me..  Oct.  20.  1859. 

Dimlap,  Bobert  P.: 

Correspondence    regarding   imprison- 
ment of  Ebenezer  8.  Greely,  1575, 
1622. 
Correspondence  regarding  northeast- 
em  Doundary.    (See  Northeastern 
Boundary.) 
Da  Pont,  Henry  Algernon;  b.  Eieuther- 
ean    Mills,    Newcastle   Co.,    Del.,    July   80, 
1838 :   entered  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania     at     PhiUdelphia     in      1855,     and 
United    States    Military    Academy    July    1, 
1856;      commissioned      second      lieutenant. 
Engineers,    1861 ;      first    lieutenant.    Artil- 
lery,   1861 ;    served    with    honor    through- 
oot     Civil     War;     twice     brevetted     for 
gallant     and     meritorious     services,     and 
awarded    a    medal    by    Congress;    resigned 


from  the  army,  1875,  and  became  presi> 
dent  and  general  manager  of  ttie  Wilming- 
ton and  Northern  Railroad  Company; 
elected  United  States  Senator  June  13, 
1906,  from  Delaware  to  serve  the  unez- 
piredcortion  of  the  term  beginning  March 

Dnpont,  Samnel  F.: 

Mentioned,  3279. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to.  reeonunended, 
3265,  3271. 
Dapre,  Henry  G.;  b.  Opelousas,  St.  Lan* 
dry  Parish,  La.,  July  28,  1873;  educated 
in  the  public  schools  at  Opelousas  and 
graduated  in  1892  from  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  with 
the    degree    of    bachelor    of    arts:    subse- 

?iuentlv  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
aws  from  the  same  institution ;  served  as 
assistant  city  attorney  of  New  Orleans 
from  1900  to  1910;  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Louisiana;  re-elected 
in  1904  and  in  1906;  elected  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana 
for  the  session  of  1908;  elected  to  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  Nov.  8,  1910,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Giimore; 
re-elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses. 

Dyer,  Leonidaa  0.;  b.  Warren  County, 
Mo.,  June  11,  1871 ;  educated  in  tbe  pub- 
lic schools.  Central  Wesleyan  College,  at 
Warrenton,  Mo.,  and  the  law  department 
of  the  Washington  University,  citv  of  St. 
Louis;  served  as  assistant  circuit  attor- 
ney of  St.  Louis;  served  in  the  Spanish 
War;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Missouri. 
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Eads,  James  Bncbaiuui;  engineer;  b. 
May  23,  1820,  in  Lawrenceburgh,  Ind. ;  be- 
came self-supporting  at  an  early  age  in  St. 
Louis,  and  during  his  spare  time  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  engineering  and 
allied  sciences  without  the  aid  of  school  or 
teacher;  while  clerk  on  a  Mississippi  Riyer 
steamboat  he  invented  the  diving-bell  boat 
to  recover  cargoes  from  sunken  yessels. 
and,  later,  a  larger  boat,  to  pump  sand 
and  water  from  sunken  vessels  and  raise 
the  carso  intact.  Tnese  inventions  proved 
successful  and  profitable  and  Mr.  Eads  in 
1845  established  a  glass  factory  in  St. 
Louis,  the  first  west  of  Ohio;  in  1856  he 
proposed  to  Congress  a  plan  to  remove  all 
snags,  sunken  nulks,  wrecks  and  other 
obstructions  from  the  western  rivers;  the 
measure  passed  the  house  but  failed  in  the 
senate  for  want  of  time.  At  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  he  was  engaged  bv  President 
Lincoln  to  construct  light  draught  gunboats 
to  patrol  western  and  southern  rivers.  In- 
side  a   hundred   days   he   had   built  eight 


iron-clad  steamboats  carrying  107  large 
guns.  These  were  the  first  iron-clads  built 
In  the  United  States,  and  were  used  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Henry  Feb.  6,  1862  (q.  v.), 
more  than  a  month  before  the  Merrinuio 
and  Monitor  were  finished ;  later  constructed 
six  turret ed  iron  vessels,  in  which  ll-lnch 
and  15-lnch  guns*  worked  by  steam,  were 
loaded  and  fired  every  forty-five  seconds, 
on  a  different  plan  from  those  of  Ericsson 
and  Coles,  constituting  the  first  manlpula. 
tlon  of  heavy  artillery  by  steam.  Eads* 
next  Important  achievement  was  the  design 
and  construction,  from  1867  to  1874,  of  the 
steel  arch  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at 
St.  Louis,  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill. 
In  1874  he  began  the  work  of  deepening 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  building 
parallel  jetties  out  into  the  sea  across  the 
bar  of  sediment  that  had  been  deposited  by 
the  spreading  waters.  This  problem  had 
bafllea    the    skill    of    engineers    for    forty 

gears;  the  price  agreed  upon  was  $5,250,- 
00,  and  to  secure  the  first  payment  half 
the  work   had  to  be  executed.     President 


made  reports  on  the  progress 


Grant    (page   43G2)    and   President    Hayes 
(paKe  4524)  *        .  '"      .     .. 

oi  tne  work  which  was  completed  In  1879 ; 


roica  snips  ana  loeir  cargoes  couia  oe 
Bfely  and  inexpensively  transported  from 
cean  to  ocean ;  engaged  to  devise  improve- 
lents  for  St.  John^s  River.  Florida ;  Sacra- 


?iubli8hed  a  plan  for  a  ship  railway  across 
he   Isthmus  of   Tehuantepec,    Mexico,   by 
which    ships    and    their   cargoes   could    be 

saf  *  •  "  *   "   * 

ocean 
ments  : 

mento  River,  California ;  the  harbor  of 
Toronto.  Canada ; ;  the  port  of  Vera  Crua; 
Mexico ;  visited  the  great  rivers  and  ca- 
nals of  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa ;  received 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  first  American  to  receive  the  Albert 
medal  (British)  ;  died  March  16,  1887,  in 
Nassau,  N.  P. 

Eads,  James  B.: 
Grants  to,  for  constmetion  of  jetties 
in  Mississippi  Biver,  order  regard- 
ing, 4282. 
Improvement  of  South  Pass  of  Mis- 
sissippi   River,    under,    discussed, 
4362,  4524. 
Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  chairman  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  report  of,  discussed, 
4588. 
Eaton,  John,  publication  of  second  edi- 
tion of  Second  Arctic  Expedition  sug- 
gested by,  4666. 
Eaton,  John  Henry;    Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Jackson;  b.  Tennessee  In 


1800:  received  a  liberal  education;  studied 
law  and  admitted  to  the  bar;  practiced  at 
Nashville;  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (in  place  of  George  W. 
Campbell,  resigned),  and  unanimoasly  re- 
elected, serving  from  Nov.  16,  1818.  to 
March,  1829,  when  he  resigned ;  appointed 
Secretary  of  War ;  resigned  June  18.  1831 : 
appointed  governor  of  Florida  1834-1836: 
minister  to  Spain  1836-1840 :  died  at  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.  C,  Nov.  17,  1856. 

Eaton,  John  H^  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  1271. 
Eaton,  William: 
Correspondence  regarding  war  with 
Tripoli  transmitted,  379. 
Eckert^  T.  T.,  negotiations  for,  and  cor- 
respondence regarding  restoration  of 
peace,  3461. 
Edgcomb,  Willard  W.,  freaty  with 
Orange  Free  State  concluded  by, 
4116. 
Ednmndfl,  Gtoorge  F.;  lawyer.  President 
pro  tern  of  Senate;  b.  Feb.  1,  1828,  In 
Richmond,  Yt. ;  received  a  public  school 
education  and  the  instruction  of  a  private 
tutor;  studied  and  practiced  law;  member 
of  the  State  legislature  of  Vermont  In  1854, 
1855,  1857,  1858.  and  1859.  serving  three 
years  as  speaker;  a  member  of  the  State 
senate,  and  its  presiding  officer  pro  tempore 
in  1861  and  1862 ;  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  Kepubllcan  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Solomon 
Foot,  and  took  his  seat  April  5,  1866:  in 
the  senate  he  had  charge  of  the  tenure  of 
office  act,  and  was  active  in  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  President  Johnson ; 
he  helped  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  recon- 
structlon  measures ;  sided  with  Grant  in  hit 
difficulties  with  Sumner,  Schurz,  and  Trum- 
bull; member  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
in    1876-77 ;    with    Senator    Thurman    he 

{mshed  through  the  Pacltic  Railroads  fund- 
ng  act ;  was  the  sponsor  in  the  Senate  of 
the  act  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in 
Utah :  when  Vice-President  Arthur  became 
President  Senator  Edmunds  was  elected 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  at  the 
Republican  National  Conventions  held  In 
Chicago  in  1880  he  received  84  votes  for 
the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  four  years  later  received  93; 
elected  by  the  legislature  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  ending  March  4.  1869:  re- 
elected for  the  terms  ending  in  1875,  1881, 
1887,  and  1893;  resigned  Nov.  1,  1801; 
member  of  the  electoral  commission  of 
1876;  after  leaving  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Edwards,  Charles  Gordon;  b.  Tattnall 
Co.,  Oa.,  July  2,  1878;  educated  at  Gor- 
don Institute,  BamesTllle,  Ga.,  Agrlcnt- 
tural  College,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  graduating  B.  I^  from 
the  latter  1898 :  moved  to  Savannah :  Oct 
11.  1906,  elected  to  the  60th.  6l8t,  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Georgia. 

Edwards,  Ninlan;  lawyer.  Jurist;  b.  In 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  March,  1775; 
moved  to  Kentucky  and  was  twice  elected 
to  the  legislature ;  later  judge  of  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Kentucky,  of  the  clrcnlt 
court,  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  finally 
chief  Justice  of  the  state,  all  before  readi- 
Ing  his  thirty-second  year;  appointed  py 
President   Madison   to   be   goyernor  of  H- 
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Edwards,  JXixdui— (Continued. 
llnolB  Territory  in  1800»  to  which  office 
he  was  three  timee  reappointed :  when 
minols  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
serrlns  from  1818-24:  elected  governof 
In  182l(,  serring  till  1831;  died  of  cholera 
in  Belleville,  IlL,  July  20.  1833. 

Edwards,  Nlnlan: 

Minister  to  Mexico,  examination  of, 

by  committee  referred  to,  808. 
Treaty  with  Indians   concluded   by, 
589. 
Egan,  Patrick,  minister  to  Chile.    (See 

Baltimore,  The.) 
Ebrmaxi,  Felix,  consular  correspondence 

of,  6788,  6792. 
Eki2i,  James  A.,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  try  assassins  of  President 
Lincoln,  etc.,  3534. 
Elder,  Samuel  8.,  member  of  Gun  Foun- 
dry Board,  4748. 
•Biiriwa^  Stephen  Benton;  b.  Perry  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept  26,  1841 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1864,  and  went  to  New  Mexico,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law :  was  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  of 
New  Mexico  in  1864-65;  elected  to  the 
43d  and  44th  Congresses:  later  moved  to 
West  Yirglnla  and  devoted  himself  to  busi- 
ness affairs:  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
Dec  17,  1891,  in  President  Harrison's 
Cabinet:  In  1894  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  West  Virginia,  and  re 
elected  in  1901  and  1907. 
EUerbe,  James  Edwin;  b.  near  Marion. 
S.  C,  Jan.  12,  18C7;  entered  Wofford  Col- 
lege, at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  18$4,  spend- 
in*  three  years ;  graduated.  1887 :  A.  B. ; 
elected  to  the  state  legislature ;  elected  to 
the  59th,  60th,  eist  and  62d  Congresses 
from    South    Carolina    without    opposition. 

Ellery,    Charles,    lieutenant   in    Navy, 

nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

1129. 
Ellicott^  Andrew,  United  States  com-- 

mjssioner  for  running  line   between 

United    States    and    Spanish    possec- 

sions,  962. 
Ellis,  Albert  O.,   treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2529. 
Ellis,  Powhatui,  Minister  to  Mexico: 

Mentioned,  1790. 

Nomination  of,  1537. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver  (1745-1807)  ;  Jurist  and 
statesman ;  b.  Windsor,  Conn. ;  represented 
Connecticut  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
1789-96;  received  11  electoral  votes  for 
President  in  the  third  electoral  college, 
1796;  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  1796-1800;  minister  ex- 
traordinary to  France,  1799. 

EUsworth,  Oliver,  minister  to  France, 

nomination  of,  274. 
.  Emerson,  John  B.,  petition  of,  regard- 
ing use  of  his  invention  referred  to, 
2528. 
Emery,  A.  H.,  compensation  to,  for 
services  in  perfecting  testing  machine 
recommended,  4540, 


Emmons,  G.  T.,  reports  on  Alaskan  In- 
dians, 7071. 

Emory,  U.  E.,  map  of  Texas  compiled 
by,  2166. 

Emory,  W.  H.,  report  on  survey  of 
boundary  between  Mexico  and  Unit- 
ed States  transmitted,  2915. 

Emory,  William  H.,  commander  of  the 
Bear  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedi- 
tion, 4835. 

Endicott,  William  Crowninshield,  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  President  Cleveland; 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1826.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Putnam  and  Mary 
(Crowninshield)  Endicott.  He  is  descend- 
ed directly  from  Gov.  John  Endicott,  who 
came  to  Salem  in  1628,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  is  a  grandson  of  the  Hon.  Jacob 
Crowninshield,  who  was  a  well-known 
member  of  congress  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Mr.  Endicott  was  educated 
in  Salem  schools  and  in  1843  entered  Har- 
vard, from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1847.  Soon  after  graduating  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Nathaniel  J.  Lord, 
then  the  leading  member  of  the  Essex  bar, 
and  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem  in 
1851.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
common  council  in  1852,  and  in  1853  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Jairus  W. 
Perry  (who  is  well  known  throughout  the 
countrv  as  the  author  of  "Perry  and 
Trusts^*)  under  the  firm  name  of  Perry  de 
Endicott.  From  1857  to  1864  he  was  so- 
licitor of  the  city  of  Salem.  In  1884  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1885  he  became  secretary  of  war,  and  held 
office  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term. 
Mr.  Endicott  is  president  of  the  Peabodv 
Academy  of  Science  in  Salem,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  1868,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  of  Harvard,  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund. 

Endicott,  William  0.,  Secretary  of  War: 
Union  and  Confederate  flags,  return 
of,  and  Confederate  flags,  return  of, 
to  respective  states  recommended, 
5163. 
Proposition  withdrawn,  5164. 
Eno,  AmoB  F.,  secretarv  of  Arkansas, 

appointment  of,  revoked,  3377. 
Ericsson,  John;  engineer,  inventor;  b. 
Langbanshyttan,  Sweden,  July  31,  1803; 
appointed  cadet  in  the  Swedish  corps  of 
engineers,  1814,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain ;  early  displayed  precocious  talent 
as  an  inventor;  made  many  Improvements 
in  the  application  of  artificial  draught  to 
locomotives,  and  in  1829  built  an  engine 
which,  in  competition  with  Stephenson's 
locomotive,  ran  a  mile  in  56  seconds,  and 
inaugurated  the  era  of  rapid  .  railway 
travel ;  English  indifference  to  his  inven- 
tions caused  him  to  move  to  America  in 
1839:  here  he  applied  the  screw  propeller 
principle  to  steamboats,  and  in  1843  to 
ITnited  States  war  ships;  originated  the 
range-finder;  discarded  the  breaching  for 
heavy  guns,  and  placed  the  machinery  of 
war  vessels  below  the  water  line,  and  pro- 
tected it  with  coal  bunkers;  made  the  first 
practical  application  of  twin  screw  pro- 
pellers;  the  success  of  bis  ironclad  iiofi- 
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Oor  in  defeating  the  Merrimae  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  March  9,  1862,  stayed 
the  rising  tide  of  Confederate  satJbess  and 
compelled  the  reconstnictlon  of  the  navies 
of  the  world :  he  devoted  the  last  years  of 
his  life  and  extended  a  fortune  in  experi- 
menting on  machines  to  utilize  the  heat  of 
the  sun  to  generate  motive  power;  invent- 
ed a  solar  engine  which  he  left  as  a  legacy 
to  future  time  when  the  coal  mines  snail 
cease  to  supply  the  world  with  a  concen- 
trated form  of  fuel;  died  in  New  Tork 
City,  March  8.  1889,  and  his  remains  were 
transferred  with  national  honors  to  his 
native  land  and  burled  at  his  birthplace. 

Bricsgon,  Jobn: 
Memorial    of    American   Society    of 

Mechanical  Engineers  relating  to, 

transmitted.  5565. 
Bestoration  of  remains  of,  to  Sweden, 

discussed,  5547. 

Brring,  George  W.: 
Instructions  to,  upon  appointment  as 
minister   to   Spain,   m    1814,    and 
during  his  mission  to  that  court  as 
United  States  plenipotentiary,  2210. 
Eseh,  John  Jaeoh;   b.   Norwalk,   Monroe 
Co.,    Wis.,    March    20,    1861,    of    German 
parents;    In    1866    his    parents    moved    to 
Milwaukee,  and  five  years  later  to  Sparta, 
Wis.;    elected    to    the    56th,    67th,    68th, 
59th,  60th,   61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Wisconsin. 

Espy,  James  P.,  meteorological  report 

of,  transmitted,  2777. 
Egtaconrt,  James  B.  B.,  commissioner 
of  Great  Britain  in  northeastern 
boundary  question,  report  of,  2023. 
Bstopliial,  Albert;  b.  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Bernard,  La.,  Jan.  80,  1846;  elected  to  the 
Louisiana  house  of  representatives  In  1876 
and  1878;  elected  to  the  state  senate  In 
1880,  and  served  continuously  in  that  body 
until  1900,  when  he  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  state  and  served  four 
years  in  that  position ;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  surrendering  to  Gen.  Can- 
by.  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  in  Biarch,  1866; 
elected  to  the  60th  Congress  to  fill  a  va- 
cancsr,  and  succeeded  to  the  61st,  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Louisiana. 

Enstls,  Abraliam: 

Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Be- 
bellion,  2153. 

Troops  under,  in  Seminole  War,  1834. 
EnstiSy  Willlamt  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Madison;  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  June  10,  1763 ;  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1772;  studied  medicine, 
and  served  in  the  Bevolutionary  Army  as 
surgeon;  resumed  his  practice  at  Boston; 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  Seventh 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  re-elected  to 
the  Eighth  Congress ;  Secretary  of  War  from 
March  7,  1809.  to  Jan.  19,  1818 :  mtnlnter 
to  the  Netherlands  Dec.  19,  1814,  to  May 
6,  1818;  again  elected  to  the  Seventeenth 
Congress;  elected  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1823,  and  served  until  his  death, 
•t  Boston,  Feb.  6,  1826. 


BTU18,  John: 
Geological    surrey    of    Oregon    and 

Washington  by,  referred  to,  3016. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by, 

3393. 
United  States  Senator,  3573. 
Eyaas,    BoUey   D.,    mentioned,    6297. 
Delegated  to  entertain  Prince  Henry 

of  Prussia,  6704. 
Evartfl,  WUliain  Hazwell;  lawyer;  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1818;  leading  coun- 
sel employed  to  defend  President  John- 
son in  his  trial  before  the  Senate,  and  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
1868-69;  one  of  the  three  lawyers  sp- 
pointed  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
United  Stotes  before  the  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration at  Geneva  in  1871  to  settle  the 
Alabama  claims;  maintained  the  uncon- 
stitutlonalitv  of  state  laws  taxing  United 
States  bonds  and  National  Bank  stock: 
one  of  the  counsel  to  defend  Henry  Ward 
BeeCher  in  1876;  delivered  the  oration  at 
the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  18t6;  his  orations  also  include  eulogies 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase.  WillUm  H.  &w- 
ard,  and  Daniel  Webster;  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Hayes  In  1877-81: 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York  for  term  beglnntaig  March  4.  1885, 
and  was  twice  re-elected;  died  New  Tork 
City,  Feb.  28,  1901. 

XSvartg,  WUllam  M.: 

Counsel    for    President    Johnson   in 
impeachment   proceedings,  3924. 

Secretary  of  Stilte,  first  proclamation 
as,  convened  Congress  in  extraor- 
dinary session  to  provide  for  sup- 
port of  army,  4399. 
Ererett,  Edward  (1794.1865);  statesman; 
b.  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Eliot  professor  of 
Greek  at  Harvard  CoUege,  1815;  editor 
of  the  North  Amerioan  Review,  1820-24; 
representative  in  Congress,  1825-85:  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  1836-40:  United 
SUtes  minister  to  Great  Britafai,  1841- 
45;  president  of  Harvard.  1846-49;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1852-53 :  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 1853-54;  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  as  nominee  of  the  Constltn- 
tlonal  Union  party,  in  1860,  with  John 
Bell,  against  Lincoln;  his  orations  on 
Washington  and  on  Gettysburg,  delivered 
1863.  are  his  best-known  rhetorical 
works. 
Everett,  Edward: 

Mentioned,  2082,  2169,  2910. 

Secretary  of  State,  2727. 
Ewlng,  Thomas  (1780-1871);  statesman; 
b.  In  West  Uberty,  Ohio  Co.,  Va.;  taken 
in  childhood  to  Ohio,  he  studied  and  prac- 
tised law  there  with  eminent  saccefs; 
United  SUtes  Senator,  1837-1847,  1850- 
61;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  Har- 
rison, 1841,  but  resigned  because  Tyler 
vetoed  a  national  bank  bill  of  which 
Bwing  was  part  author ;  first  secretary  oi 
the  Interior.  1849-50 ;  opposed  Clay's  com- 
promise bill  and  the  fugitive  slave  till; 
and  supported  Lincoln's  war  policy. 
Ewlng,  Thomas,  Secretary  of  Trearary, 

mentioned,  2010. 
Esata,  Oarlos: 

Extradition  proceedinsa  in  ease  of, 
transmitted,  5544,  5992. 
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Faben,  J.  W.»  Dominican  miniflter,  men- 
tioned, 4017. 
Falrbaalu»  Charles  Warren;  lawyer,  leg- 
islator, and  twenty-sixth  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States;  b.  Union  Co.,  Ohio, 
1852;  remored  to  Indianapolis,  1874,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  that  year;  elected 
United  States  Senator,  1897,  to  succeed 
Daniel  W.  Voorbees,  and  re-elected,  1908; 
Joint  High  Commissioner  at  Quebec  to  ad- 
just Canadian  difficulties,  1898:  Vice- 
l*resident  of  the  United  SUtes  with  Roose- 
velt,   1905-1909. 

Fairchild,  Oharles  Stebbins,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Cleyeland; 
bom  In  CasenoTla,  N.  T.,  April  80,  1842. 
His  father  was  Sidney  T.  Fairfield,  for 
many  years  attorney  for  the  New  Tork 
Central  B.  R.,  and  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  central  New  York.  Toung  Falrehild 
studied  at  the  common  schools  and  at  the 
Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia, 
where  he  prepared  for  a  uniyerslty  course. 
and  went  to  Harvard  in  1859,  graduating 
In  the  class  of  1863.  He  determined  to 
follow  the  legal  profession,  entered  the 
Harvard    Law   School,    and    completed   the 

Sreacribed  course  in  1866,  receiving  the 
egree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Albany,  where  he  continued  his 
legal  studies,  and  In  1866  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  April  1,  1887,  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. He  continued  to  fill  that  office  until 
the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration 
in  March.  1889. 

Fairchild,  Lucins: 
Letter  of,  and  memorial  relative  to 
Paris  Exposition  transmitted,  3668. 
Member    of    Cherokee    Commission, 
5481. 
Fairfield,  John,  correspondence  regard- 
ing    northeastern    boundary.      (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 

Farl8-El-Hakim,  maltreatment  of,  in 
Egypt,  and  indemnity  for,  referred 
to,    3278. 

Farman,  Mr.,  mentioned,  4564. 
Famswortb,  Hiram  W.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians, concluded  by,  3277,  3413. 
Farr,  John  B.;  b.  Scranton,  Pa..  July  18, 
1857 ;  educated  in  public  schools,  School 
of  the  Lackawanna.  Scranton.  Pa.,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Lafayette 
College.  Baston,  Pa. ;  newsboy,  printer, 
publisher,  in  the  real  estate  business; 
served  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1891,  1893.  1895,  1897,  1899 ; 
speaker  session  of  1899;  author  of  free 
school  book  and  compulsory  education 
laws;  elected  to  the  6$d.  63d  and  64th 
Conerresses  from  Pennsylvania. 

Farntgnt,  David  Olasgow;  Admiral  of  the 
Navy ;  b.  Campbells  Station,  near  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  July  6.  1801 ;  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman,  1810;  promoted  to 
commander  in  1841 ;  ordered  to  Vera 
Cms  in  Mexican  War  too  late  for  service; 
besran  operations,  during  Civil  War, 
against  New  Orleans,  April  24,  1862; 
opened  the  lower  Mississippi  and  twice 
ran  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg;  July  18, 
1862.   Congress  created  the  rank  of  rear- 


admiral,  and  conferred  it  with  thanks 
upon  Farragut;  Aug.  6,  1864,  he  passed 
the  fortifications  and  floating  batteries  of 
Mobile  Bay.  and  maintained  a  blockade  of 
the  city  till  November;  for  this  exploit  he 
was  presented  by  the  citizens  of  New  York 
with  $50,000  to  buy  a  home,  and  Congress 
created  the  higher  rank  of  vice-admiral, 
and  the  President  nominated  Rear-Admiral 
Farragut  for  the  oiflce;  July  25,  1865,  the 
exalted  rank  of  admiral  was  established, 
and  the  Senate  confirmed  Farragut  there- 
in ;  in  command  on  James  River  at  fall 
of  Richmond:  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Aug.  14,  1870,  and  buried  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  New  York. 

Farragnt,  David  O.: 

Thanks  of  GongresB  to,  recommend* 
ed,  3276. 

Thanks  of  President  tendered,  3440. 
Farwell,  John  V^  member  of  Indian 

commission,  8977. 
Fanchet,  Mr.,  attempted  seizure  of,  by 

commander  of  the  Afrioa,  3344. 
Fanre,  President,  death  of,  6367. 
Fay,  Theodore  &,  mentioned,  2206. 
Fergnsson,  Harvey  B.;  b.  Sept.  9,  1848, 
in  Pickens  County,  Ala. ;  educated  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1874;  and  in  the 
law  department  in  1875;  practiced  law  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  from  1876  to  1882:  re- 
moved m  1882  to  New  Mexico;  residing 
at  Albuquerque;  delegate  in  the  56th  Con- 
gress; member  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee  from  1806  to  1904;  elected  as 
Representative  in  Congress  from  New 
Mexico  at  the  first  state  election  on  Nov. 
7,  1911,  and  again  to  the  68d  and  64th 
Congresses. 

FeniB,  Scott;  b.  Nov.  7,  1877,  Neosho, 
Newton  Co.,  Mo. ;  graduated  from  Kansas 
City  School  of  Law,  1901 ;  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Oklahoma  in  1904,  repre- 
senting the  twenty-second  district;  elected 
to  the  60th,  61st,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Oklahoma. 
Ferry,  Thomas  W.;  lumberman,  legisla- 
tor; b.  June  1,  1827,  in  Mackinac,  Mich.t 
received  a  public  school  education ;  engaged 
in  lumber  business  with  his  father  and 
brothers  at  Grand  Haven ;  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Michigan,  1850 ; 
State  senate,  1856 ;  vice-president  for  Mich- 
igan in  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention, 
1860 ;  appointed  1864  to  represent  Michigan 
on  tne  ooard  of  managers  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Soldiers'  National  Cemetery,  and  re- 
appointed 1867;  elected  to  89th,  40th.  and 
4l8t  Congresses,  and  reelected  to  the  42d 
Congresa  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  having 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  succeed  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Republican; 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  March  4,  1871 : 
chosen  President  pro  tempore  March  9  and 
19,  and  again  Dec.  20,  1875.  and  by  the 
death  of  vice-President  Wilson  became  act- 
lug  Vice-President,  serving  as  such  until 
March  4,  1877 :  actually  President  from  12 
o'clock  noon  Sunday,  March  4,  1877.  till 
the  same  hour  next  day,  when  President 
Hayes  was  Inaugurated;  represented  Presi- 
dent Grant  at  the  opening  or  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  July  4.  1876; 
reelected  a  Senator  Jan.  17,  1877;  re< 
elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
March  6.  1877,  Feb.  26,  1878,  April  17, 
1878,  ani  March  8,  1879 ;  died  in  1896. 
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Fessendea,  WmUm  Pitt  (1806-I8e9); 
stateBinaii;  b.  at  Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Portland,  Me.,  about 
1828:  member  of  CoDffresa,  1854;  United 
States  Senator  from  Maine,  1854>64,  and 
1865-69;  Secretory  of  the  Treasury,  1864> 
65,  during  one  of  the  gloomiest  financial 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States;  when  gold  was  at  280,  and  paper 
at  34  cents  on  the  dollar,  Fessenden  issued 
the  "seTen-thlrties,**  and  gold  fell  to  199. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  voted  "not  guilty"  in  the  John- 
son impeachment  proceedings. 

Field,  Oyms  W^  gold  medal  presented 

to,  3901. 
Field,  Bteptaen  J.,  associate  justice  Su- 
preme Court,  assault  upon  hj  David 
8.  Terry,  5477. 
Fields*  William  Jason;  b.  Willard,  Car- 
ter Co.,  Ky.,  Dec.  29,  1874;  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  Carter  Co.,  and  at 
Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
married  Oct.  28,  1893,  to  Miss  Dora  Mc- 
David,  of  Rosedale,  Ky. ;  to  them  has  been 
born  five  sons ;  elected  to  the  62d,  68d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Kentucky. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  biography  of,  2599. 
Finley,  David  Edward;  lawyer;  b.  Feb. 
28,  1861 ;  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentativea  of  South  Carolina  in  1890-91, 
and  of  the  State  Senate  1892-1896 ;  elected 
to  the  56th,  57th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st, 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congressea  from  South 
Carolina. 

Fiflll,  Hamilton;  soldier,  lawyer;  b.  Aug. 
8,  1808,  New  York  City;  elected  to  Stote 
legislature  in  1837;  member  of  Congress, 
1843-45;  sent  to  the  stote  senate  in  1847, 
to  fill  a  vacancy;  governor  of  New  York, 
1848-50;  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  1851-57;  became  Secretory  of  Stote 
nnder  President  Grant  in  1869;  died  Gar- 
rison, N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1893. 

Flab,    HamUton,    Secretary    of    State, 
3967. 
Member  of  commission  to  settle  ques- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  4075. 
Eeport  of,   on   commercial  relations 
with    Spanish- American    States, 
4024. 
Fiflhboom,  Benjaniii,  naval  officer  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  reasons  for  nominat- 
ing, 50. 
Fisher,  Harriet  M.,  letter  of  Bichard  M. 
Bojnton  and,  to  Secretary  of  Navy 
transmitted,  3669. 
Fisher,  Walter  L.;  lawyer;  Secretary  of 
the    Interior    under    President    Taf t ;    b. 
July  4,  1862,  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  studied 
at  Marietta  (Ohio)  and  Hanover  (Indiana) 
colleges;    graduated    from    the    latter,    of 
which  his  father  was  president  for  thirty 
years;   admitted  to  the  bar  in   1888,   and 
began    practice    in    Chicago;    was    special 
counsel  to  the  city  of  Chicago;  president 
Municipal  Voters'  League  and  Conservation 
League;  vice-president  National   Municipal 
League  and  National  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 

Fitzgerald,  John  Joseph;  b.  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.,  March  10,  1872 ;  studied  law  at  the 
New  York  Law   School;  admitted  to  the 


bar  at  the  age  of  21 ;  elected  to  tlie  56th, 
67th,  58th,  79th.  60th.  61st,  62d.  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  New  York. 

Fiti,  Gideon,  snrveyor-general,  removal 

of,  from  office,  discussed,  1351. 
Fitspatrick,  Thomas,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2762. 
FitssimQiiB,  Thomas;  b.  Belfast,  Ireland, 
in  1741 ;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
entered  a  countinghouse  at  Philadelphia  ai 
clerk;  commanded  a  company  of  volunteer 
home  guard  during  the  Revolutionary  war; 
aeveral  years  a  member  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives;  delegate  from  Penn- 
aylvania  to  the  Continental  Congress  io 
1782-1783,  and  to  the  United  States  consU- 
tutional  convention  In  1787 ;  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ist 
Congress ;  re-elected  to  the  2d  and  3d  Con- 
gresses, and  served  until  March,  1795 ;  held 
several  local  offices ;  died  at  Philadelphia  la 
August,  1811. 

Fitcsimons,    Thomas,   commissioner  of 

United    States    under    treaty    with 

Great  Britain,  188. 
Fleming,  CharlM,  lieutenant  in  Navy, 

court  of  inquiry  in  case  of,  referred 

to,  3275. 
Fletcher,  Dnncaa  Upshaw;  b.  Sumter  Co.. 
Ga.,  Jan.  6,  1859 ;  practiced  law  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  since  July,  1881;  member 
of  the  legislature  in  1893;  mayor  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1893-1895  and  1901- 
1903;  nominated  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor in  primary  election  June  16,  1908, 
and  elected  by  the  legislature  next  cod- 
vening,  to  represent  Florida  in  the  Senate 
for  the  term  ending  March  8,  1915. 

Flood,  Henry  Delawaxe;  lawyer;  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Lee  Univ.  and 
Univ.  of  Virginia;  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia;  was 
attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  for  Ap- 
pomattox Co. ;  elected  to  the  57th.  SSCn. 
69th,  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gressea from  Virginia. 

Iloyd,  John  Buchanan;  soldier,  states- 
man; b.  Blacksburg,  Va.,  June  1,  1807; 
served  in  Virginia  legislatures,  1847-49; 
governor  of  Virginia,  1849-52;  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Buchanan,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  Join  the  rebellion, 
in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  as  brigt- 
dler-general ;  died  Abingdon,  va.,  Aug.  26, 
1863. 

Floyd,  John  B.: 

Letter  of,  regarding  appointment  of 
A.  W.  Beynolds,  2996. 

Secretary  of  War,  appointment  and 
resignation  of,  discussed,  3190. 
Focht»  Benjamin  K.;  b.  New  Bioomfleid, 
Pa.,  March  12,  1863;  educated  at  Bock- 
nell  University,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  Susquehanna  University;  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Baturday  New*,  pnb- 
lished  at  Lewisburg,  since  18  years  of  age; 
served  three  terms  in  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly  and  four  years  In  the  State 
senate:  author  of  the  ballot  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  important  legiilation; 
engaged  in  railroad  and  industrial  opera- 
tions, with  headquarters  in  Phlladelpbls 
and  Washington ;  elected  to  the  60th.  eist, 
62d  and  64tb  Congresses  from  PennsylTanla. 
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Folser,  OhaxleB  X;  towyer,  Jurist;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasary  under  President  Ar< 
thur;  b.  April  16,  1818,  in  Nantucket. 
Mass. ;  remoTed  when  a  boy  to  Geneva,  N. 
Y. :  irraduated  Hobart  College,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889 ;  gaye 
evidence  of  judicial  ability  while  serving 
as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  In  Geneva ;  in 
1844  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Ontario  County,  later  Master 
In  Chancery  until  the  Chancery  Court  was 
abolished  in  1846:  County  Judge  of  Ontario 
County  1851  to  1855 ;  was  a  Silas  Wright 
Democrat  and  a  Bam  Bumor,  but  when 
the  Republican  party  was  formed  he  be- 
came active  in  Its  work  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1861.  serving  eight 
years,  most  of  the  time  leader  of  his  party ; 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1867 ;  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Governor  Reuben  IS.  Fenton ;  became  promi- 
nent in  the  contest  between  the  Gould  and 
Vanderbllt  interents  for  control  of  the  Erie 
Railroad ;  in  the  Senate  he  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  protective  labor  bill,  which 
guaranteed  freedom  of  action  to  labor  men  t 
appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York  by  President  Grant; 
In  1870  was  elected  an  Associate  Justfce 
of.tbe  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1880  became 
Chief  Justice;  in  1881  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of 
New  York  by  the  Republicans  and  defeated 
by  Orover  Cleveland ;  died  Sept.  4,  1884. 

Folger,  Charles  J.,  Secretary  of  Treas- 
nrj,  death  of,  announced  and  honors 
to  be  paid  memory  of,  4821. 

Fonseca,  Ifanuol  D.,  President  of  Bra- 
zil, mentioned,  5617. 
Foota,  Andrew  H.: 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 

3283. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  3305. 
Ford,    Henry,   railroad   eoncesBion   to, 

6770. 
Fordney,  Joseph  Warren;  b.  Blackford 
Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  5,  1853:  located  in  Saginaw 
in  1869 ;  was  vice-president  of  the  Saginaw 
Board  of  Trade;  elected  alderman  in  1895, 
and  re-elected  in  1897 ;  elected  to  the  66th. 
57th.  58th,  59th.  60th.  61st,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Michigan. 

Forsyth,  John;  lawyer;  b.  Fredericks- 
burg, Ya.,  Oct.  22,  1780;  he  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  and  a  representatlYe 
in  Congress  from  Georgia,  1813-18  and 
1823-27:  United  Stotes  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, 1818-19.  and  for  the  term  1829-37: 
governor  of  Georgia  in  1827.  1828  and 
1829 :  minister  to  Spain.  1819-22 :  and  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Jack- 
son; died  Washington  City,  Oct.  21,  1841. 

Forsytli,  John,  Secretary  of  State: 
Gorrespondenee  regarding — 
Canadian  outrages,  1618. 
CSaims      against      France.       (See 

France,  claims  against) 
Northeastern       boundary.        (See 
Kortheastem  Boundary.) 
Letter    of,    regarding    treaty    with 

France,  1345. 
Outrages  perpetrated  by  Canadians 
against  the  United  States,  Corre- 
spondence of,  tBonceming,  1618. 


Fort,  Goremor  O.  F.  (K.  J.)t  inaugural 

address  quoted,  7515. 
Forward,   Oliver,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  940. 
Forward,  Walter;  lawyer,  jurist;  b.  Con- 
necticut in  1786;  elected  to  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  till 
1825;  appointed  first  comptroller  of  the 
treasury,  1841,  holding  this  position  until 
appointed  by  President  Tyler,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  many  years  presiding  Judge 
of  the  district  court  of  Allegheny  Co., 
Pa. ;  died  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1852. 

Forward,  Walter,  Secretary  of  Treasury, 

resignation  of,  mentioned,  2087. 
F0S8»  George  Edmund;  b.  Berkshire, 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  July  2,  1863;  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1885 ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  In 
Chicago;  elected  to  the  54th.  55th,  56th, 
57th.  58th,  59th,  60th.  61st,  62d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Foster,  Charles;  merchant;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Benjamin 
Harrison;  b.  April  12,  1828,  near  Tiffin. 
Ohio;  began  to  attend  the  public  schools 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  at  twelve 
entered  the  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Academy ;  sick- 
ness in  the  family  prevented  his  completion 
of  the  course  of  study  and  at  nineteen  he 
took  entire  charge  of  his  father's  store ;  ex- 
tended liberal  credit  to  families  of  soldiers 
In  the  civil  war  and  war  notlve  in  secur- 
ing enlistments ;  the  Foster  mercantile 
business  continued  to  expand  under  his 
direction  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  he 
was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  In  1870 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of 
726  In  a  district  which  had  previously 
been  Democratic  by  1,800,  and  which  at 
the  same  election  gave  a  majority  for  the 
Democratic  State  ticket:  he  proved  to  be 
an  able  and  industrious  legislator  and  was 
reelected  in  1872.  1874  and  1876;  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio  In  1870  after  an  exciting 
canvass  in  which  he  was  dubbed  '*Calico 
Charlie*'  on  account  of  bis  having  been  In 
the  drygoods  business ;  the  idea  was  utilized 
as  a  feature  of  the  campaign  and  calico 
became  the  keynote  in  the  decorations: 
bands  and  marching  clubs  were  uniformed 
In  calico  and  whole  towns  were  decorated 
with  It;  calico  neckties  became  the  rage, 
and  newspapers  were  printed  upon  calico 
instead  of  paper;  he  was  reelected  two 
years  later  by  an  increased  majority ;  de- 
feated for  Senator  in  1890.  and  also  for 
Congress;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  Presldest  Harrison  in  1801  ;  he 
adjusted  the  flfty-mlllion-four-and-a-balf- 
per  cent,  loan  by  continuing  $25,364,500  at 
two  per  cent,  interest  and  redeemed  the  re- 
mainder. 

Foster,  Oliarles,  member  of  Sionx  Com- 
mission, 5480. 
Foster,  0.  W^  member  of  board  to  ex- 
amine quotas  of  States  under  eall 
for  troops,  3470. 
Foster,  George  E.,  member  of  reciprocal 
trade    conference    between    United 
States  and  Canada,  5675. 
Foster,  John  Watson;  lawyer,  diplomat; 
b.  Petersburg,  Ind.,  liarcb  2,  1886;  served 
throughout  the   Civil   War,    rising  to   the 
rank  of  colonel   and  brevet  brigadler-gen- 
ersi ;    stppolntsd    mlnteter    to    Mexico    In 
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Fost«r,  John  Watawn— Ooii«»Hieil. 
1878;  tranfferred  to  8t  Petersburg  In 
1880,  aDd  in  1883  appointed  minister  to 
Spain;  serred  as  Secretai/  of  Btate  in 
President  Benjamin  Harrison**  Cabinet, 
1892-90. 

Foster,  Jobn  W.: 
Counsel  for  United  States  in  Bering 

Sea  question,  5748. 
Member  of  reciprocal  trade  confer- 
ence between  United  States  and 
Canada,  5675. 
Secretary  of  State,  5724. 
Treaty  for  annexation  of  Hawaiian 
Island  signed  by,  5783. 
Foster,  Martin  D.;  b.  near  West  Salem, 
Edwards,   Co.,    111.,    Sept    3,    1861;   began 
tbe  study  of  medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  graduat- 
ing   in    1882.    also    graduating    from    the 
Hahnemann    Medical    College    at    Chicago. 
111.,    in    1894,    and    began    the   practice   of 
medicine    in    Olney,    111.,     in     1882;     was 
member  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Ez< 
amlninjr  Surgeons  from  1885  to  1889,  and 
from   1898   to   1897;   elected   to  the   60th, 
61st,  e2d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Illinois. 

Foster,  Robert  8.,  member  of  court  to 
try  assassins  of  President  Lincoln, 
etc.,  3534. 
Foster,  Stephen  0.,  correspondence  re- 
garding northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Fox,  Henry  8.,  correspondence  regard* 
inff— 
Nortneastern  boundary.  (See  North- 
eastern Boundary.) 
Outrages  committed  by  Canadians  on 
American  frontiers,  1618. 
Francis*  Da^ld  B.;  merchant;  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  President  Cleveland; 
b.  Oct  1,  1860,  in  Richmond,  Ky. ;  edu- 
cated at  Richmond  Academy  and  Washing- 
ton University  at  St.  Louis ;  began  com- 
mercial life  In  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis  and  in  1877  established  a 
commission  business  and«engaged  in  the  ex- 
portation of  grain;  President  of  the  St 
Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  in  1884 ;  elected 
Mayor  of  St.  Louis  in  1885,  and  Governor  of 
Missouri  In  1888;  in  1896  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; for  the  purpose  of  taking  practical 
charge  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, held  In  St  Louis  In  1904,  Mr.  Francis 
was  msde  president  of  a  company  having 
twenty-four  standing  committees ;  the  State 
of  Missouri  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
a  State  exhibit,  the  city  of  St  Louis  $5,- 
000.000,  the  federal  government  $5,000,- 
000.  and  by  private  subscription  another 
$5,000,000  was  raised;  to  the  management 
of  this  vast  enterprise  Mr.  Francis  devoted 
his  time  and  energy  without  compensation. 
Francis*  John  Brown;  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  81,  1794;  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  reared  by  Nicholas  Brown,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  receiving  a  classical  edu- 
cation and  graduated  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity In  1808 ;  attended  the  Litchfield  Law 
School;  never  practiced;  became  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society ;  a  representative 
from  T^rwlck  in  the  State  legislature  in 
1824,    1826-1828    and    1882;    elsdMl   gOT- 


ernor  in  1882  as  a  Jackson  and  Antlmasonie 
candidate,  serving  until  1838 ;  State  senator 
in  1848;  chancellor  of  Brown  University 
1841-1854:  elected  United  States  Senator 
(vice  William  Sprague,  resigned),  as  a  Law 
and  Order  candidate,  serving  from  Feb.  7, 
1844.  to  March  3.  1845;  again  Sute  sena- 
tor in  1847,  1849  and  1 8(^1854;  died  at 
Warwick,  R.    L,  Aug.  9,  1804. 

Francis,  John  B.,  correspondence  re- 
garding Dorr's  BebeUion,  214JL 
Francis,  William  B.;  b.  Updegrair,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio,  of  German  and  Irish 
parentage;  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
1889;  practiced  in  all  State  and  Federal 
courts ;  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  St  Louis  in  1904:  elected 
to  the  62d,  68d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Ohio. 

Franklin,  Benjamin;  author,  printer, 
philosopher;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  17, 
1706;  published  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,** 
1732-87,  and  later  established  a  news- 
naper.  and  after  that  a  magasine;  he  was 
the  father  and  patron  of  tbe  American 
Philosophical  Society;  postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia,  and  Postmaster-General  for  tbe 
Colonies;  for  his  scientific  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  lightning  he  was  elected 
P.  R.  S.  in  1775;  was  active  in  founding 
what  later  became  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; as  early  as  1754  he  proposed  a 
scheme  of  union  for  the  thirteen  colonies 
under  a  central  government:  served  tbe 
American  colonies  as  commissioner  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  secured  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  did  much  to  avert  the 
revolution,  but  when  his  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation failed,  became  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  he  helped  draft:  acted  as  a  diplom- 
atic agent  of  the  United  States  at  Paris 
during  Revolution :  delegate  in  1787  to 
the  convention  which  drew  up  the  United 
States  Constitution;  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Pennsylvania  (in  effect 
governor  of  the  State)  1785-88;  died  at 
PhUadelphla,  April  17,  1790. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  letter  from  Presi- 
dent and  decree  of  National  Assem- 
bly of  France  on  death  of,  87. 
Franklin,  John;  British  rear-admiral;  b. 
Spilsby,  *  Lincolnshire,  England.  April  16, 
1786;  Joined  tbe  navy  in  childhood  and 
served  at  Copenhagen,  Trafalgar  and  New 
Orleans  <1815);  led  Arctic  ezpeditiona 
1818,  1819,  1825  and  1845 ;  elected  F.  R.  S., 
1828,  and  knighted  in  1829;  set  out 
In  command  of  tbe  Erehua  and  Terror 
(1845)  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
north  of  America ;  after  three  years,  no 
tidings  having  been  received  of  the  expedi- 
tion, relief  ships  were  sent  out,  and  traces 
of  the  party  were  found,  but  It  was  not 
until  1859  that  CapUln  McCllntock,  la 
command  of  the  Fo»,  sent  out  by  I^dy 
Franklin  In  search  of  her  husband,  found 
a  paper  from  one  of  the  ships  bearing  the 
legend:  "Sir  John  Franklin  died  June  11, 
1847." 

FranUln,  Sir  John,  expedition  in  search 
of  misBing  ships  under  commaod  of: 

Recommended,  z563. 

Referred  to,  2624. 

Return  of,  nnder  De  Haven,  2668. 

Token  of  thankfulness  offered  Amer- 
ican officers  in,  hy  Great  Britain, 
2897. 
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Fnnkliii,  SamiMl  B^  president  of  In- 
temational  Marine  Conference  at 
Washington,  5493. 
Frear,  Wjdter  F.,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  recommend  legislation  for 
Hawaiian  Islands,  6333. 
Frear,   William  'EL^  claim  of,  against 

France,  5198. 
Frederick  IIL,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

death  of,  referred  to,  5367. 
Frederick,  Empress  Dowager,  of  Ger- 
many, death  of,  referred  to,  6680. 
Freeman,    Mr.,    exploration    of    Bed 

Biver  by,  discussed,  396. 
FteUnghnysen,  Frederick  Theodore;  law- 
yer; b.  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Aair-  4.  1817; 
graduated  Rutgers  College,  and  admitted 
to  the  iMir  in  1839;  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  New  Jersey,  1861  and  1866: 
United  States  Senator.  1866-69.  and 
elected  for  full  term  beginning  1871 :  took 
prominent  part  in  proceedings  to  impeach 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  was  selected  to  reply 
to    the    last   annual    message   sent   by   the 


latter  to  Congress  (p.  8870)  ;  refused  Pres- 
ident Grant's  appointment  as  minister  to 
England  in  1870;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  by  President  Arthur.  1881 ;  died  New- 
ark, N.   J.,  May  20,  1885. 

Frelinghnysen,  Frederick  T.,  Secretary 

of  State,  4710. 
Frtaiont,  John  Oharles;  soldier,  explorer ; 
b.  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1813;  graduate 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  College;  became  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers  in  the  War  Department 
and  conducted  government  explorations  to 
the  Rockv  Mountains  and  California;  in 
1845,  while  heading  an  exploration  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific  slope,  he  encountered 
the  Mexican  general,  De  Castro,   who  was 

Jroceeding  to  expel  the  American  settlers 
rom  California;  the  settlers  joined  Fre- 
mont's forces,  overcame  the  Mexicans,  and 
declared  themselves  Independent,  with  Fre- 
mont as  aovemor ;  he  joined  with  the  naval 
forces  of  Commodore  Stockton,  who  had 
been  sent  to  conquer  California ;  one  of  the 
first  Senators  from  California,  1849-51; 
first  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
unsuccessfully  opposing  James  Buchanan; 
surveyed  a  uavel  route  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  San  Francisco;  appointed  major- 
general  of  volunteers.  May  14,  1861 ; 
served  in  Missouri  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  resigned  1864;  retired  1890, 
and  died  July  13,  1890. 

Fremont,  John  O.: 
Assigned  to  command  of  Mountain 
Department,  3812. 


Court-martial  in  ease  of,  2430. 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of.  5541. 

liountain  howitzer  taken  by,  on  Ore- 
gon expedition   referred   to>  2127. 

Publio  accounts  of,  referred  to,  2918. 
Fromentin,  Eligiiui;  jurist ;  b.  France ;  re- 
ceived a  classical  education;  studied  law; 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  at  New 
Orleans ;  United  States  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana from  May  24,  1818,  to  March  8,  1819 ; 
appointed  judge  of  the  criminal  court  at 
New  Orleans  In  1821 ;  appointed  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Florida  In  January,  1822,  but  soon  resigned 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  r^ew 
Orleans ;  his  wife  died  of  yellow  fever  and 
he  also  died  within  twenty-four  houra  at 
New  Orieans,  Oct.  6.  1822. 

Promentint    EUgins,   misunderstanding 

of,  with  Andrew  Jackson,  682. 
Fmchler,  John,  impressed  into  military 

service  of  France,  case  of,  5199. 
Ttj%  William  Pierce;  b.  Lewiston,  Me., 
Sept.  2,  1831 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege;    studied    and     practiced    law;     was 
a    member    of    the    state    legislature    In 
1861.  1862  and  1867 ;  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lewiston  In  1866-67 ;  was  attorney-general 
of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1867^  1868  and 
1869;   received  the    ~ 
Bates  College  In  Jc 
degree    from    Bow^ 
representative  In  it 
46th    and    47th    C< 
March  15.  1881,  to 
ate  from  Maine  to  8 
apnointed    Secretary 
1881 ;   was  reelecte 
1901  and   again   In 

of  the  commission  „^.^^  ^^^  .„  «»..^ 
September,  1898.  to  adjust  terms  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Flrye,  William  P.,  member  of  Spanish- 
American  Peace  Commission,  6322. 
Fnller,  Oharles  E.;  b.  near  Belvldere,  111.; 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1870; 
served  five  terms  In  State  legislature; 
raised  a  regiment  for  the  Spanish-American 
War  In  1898,  and  was  commissioned  colo- 
nel by  Governor  Tanner,  but  the  regiment 
was  never  called  into  service;  elected  to 
the  58th,  59th.  60th,  61st,  62d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Fuller,  MelTille  W.,  arbitrator  in  Ven- 
ezuelan   boundary    dispute,    6338. 
Member    of    Court    of    Arbitration, 
appointed,  6482. 
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Gadsdoiy  James;  soldier,  diplomat;  b. 
Charleston,  8.  C,  Bfay  15,  1788;  appointed 
Inspector-general  of  the  army  in  1820,  with 
rank  of  colonel :  minister  to  Mexico  In 
1853,  and  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of 
the  strip  of  country  Just  north  of  Mexico 
and  now  forming  part  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  for  $10.^)0,000 ;  died  Charleston,  & 
C.   Dec.   26,   1858. 

OadBden,  James: 

Mentioned,  2770. 

Bejeetion  of  nomination  of,  as  colo- 
nel dlBCUssed,  695,  702. 
Cklge,  Lyman  J.;  banker;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Presidents  McKlnley 
and  Rooseyelt;  b.  Jnne  28,  1836,  in  De 
Ruyter,  N.  Y. ;  educated  In  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Academy,  and  began  life  as  a  postal  clerk ; 
went  to  Chicago  in  1855  and  became  a  bank 
clerk,  and  finally  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city ;  was  largely  In- 
strumental In  securing  for  Chicago  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  Cecame 


its  first  President ;  during  his  term  as  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Treasury  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  broke  out.  and  Mr.  (Sage  recom- 


mended the  issue  of  $200,000,000  of  8  per 
cent,  bonds;  the  description  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  financial  panics,  in  his  report 
for  1808,  is  one  of  the  clearest  expositions 
of  the  subject  ever  written ;  resigned  from 
Roosevelt's  cabinet  and  retired  to  private 
life,  settling  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Oaillard,  John;  statesman ;  b.  St.  Stephens 
District,  S.  C,  Sept  5,  1765;  received  a 
liberal  education;  elected  a  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (in  place  of 
Pierce  Butler,  resigned),  serving  from  Jan. 
81,  1805,  until  he  died,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  26,  1826;  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  In  the  11th,  13th,  14th, 
15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  Congresses. 

Oaillard»  Jolm,  letter  of  President  Mon- 
roe t0|  referred  to,  573. 
Oalnes,  Edmmid  Pendleton;  soldier;  b. 
Culpepper  Co.,  Va.,  March  20,  1777;  en- 
tered tne  army  In  1709,  and  was  frequently 
promoted    until    he    was    made    a    maJor- 

Kneral    for    the    gallantry    at    Fort    Brie 
1814;  died  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  6» 
1849.  .         .  -> 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.: 
Calls  of,  for  volunteers  or  militia  dis- 
cussed, 2298,  2300. 
Court  of  inquiry  in  case  of,  and  opin- 
ion of,  discussed,  1511. 
Inspection   reports   of,   referred   to^ 

995. 
Mentioned,  697. 

Bequisition  of,  for  volunteers  in  In- 
dian war  not  sanctioned  by  Presi- 
dent, 1453. 
Settlement  of  accounts  of,  referred 

to,  2130. 
Victories  of,  over  British  troops,  533. 
Gaines^  John  P.;  native  of  Walton,  Ky. ; 
received  a  thorough  English  education ; 
studied  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Walton,  where  he  began  practice;  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  major;  captured  at 
Incamaclon  in  January,  1847,  and  while  in 
captivity  elected  a  Representative  from 
Kentucky  to  the  IStb  Congress  as  a  Whig ; 

Stvernor   of  Oregon   Territory   1860-1853; 
ed  in  Oregon  In  1858. 


Ckiines,  John  P.»  correspondence  regard- 
ing seat  of  government  of  Oregoiiy 

Gale,  George,  district  supervisor,  nomi- 
nation of,  91. 
Gallagher,  Thomas;  b.  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  1850 ;  moved  to  Chicago  in  1866 ;  elected 
to  the  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Illinois. 

Gallatin,  Albert;  author,  banker,  diplomat, 
sutesman;  b.  Geneva,  Swltserland,  Jan. 
29,  1761;  elected  United  Stotes  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    in    1795;    at    the   ez- 

giration  of  his  term  he  was  appointed 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury;  became  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  was  active  In  the  estoblishment  of  the 
New  York  University;  his  writings  have 
been  collected  In  six  volumes  and  deal 
with  the  subjects  of  banking  and  currency, 
ti.e  Mexican  War  and  its  cost,  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  and  Central  America ;  died 
Astoria,   N.   Y.,   Aug.   12,   1849. 

GaUatin,  Albert: 
Commissioner  to  settle  boundary 
question  with  Georgia,  329. 
Gallinger,  Jacob  H.;  b.  Cornwall,  Ontario, 
March  28,  1837;  received  a  common  school 
and  academic  education ;  was  a  printer  la 
early  life ;  studied  medicine  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  In  1858,  and  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery 
from  April,  1862,  until  he  entered  Con- 
gress ;  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentotlves  of  New  Hampshire  In  1^72, 
1873,  and  1891 ;  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1876;  member  of  the 
State  senate  In  1878.  1879  and  1880: 
was  surgeon-general  of  New  Hampshire 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  In  1879- 
80;  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  Dartmouth  College  In  1885;  elect- 
ed to  tlie  49th  and  50th  Congresses,  and 
declined  renomlnation  to  the  51st  Con- 
gress, United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4,  1891;  re-elected  in  1897.  1903  and  In 
1909,  for  the  term  ending  liarch  3,  1915. 

Gannett,  Henry,  member  of  Board  on 

Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Ganon,  N.,  correspondence  regarding  un- 
lawful expedition  in  New  York,  1616. 
Garcia,  Ifannel,  act  granting  pension  to, 

vetoed,  5286. 
Gardner,  Angnstns  Peabody;  b.  Nov.  5, 
1865;  Member  of  the  Massachusetta  State 
Senate  for  two  terms;  aerved  during  the 
Spanish-American  war;  elected  to  the  57th 
Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy ;  and  to  the  58th, 
50th.  60th.  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Massachusetts. 

Gardner,  Obadlali;  b.  Sept.  13,  1852.  in 
what  Is  now  the  town  of  Grant,  St.  Clair 
County,  Mich. ;  moved  to  Maine  at  the  age 
of  12  years ;  attended  common  schools ;  paid 
his  way  through  Eastman's  Business  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  also  at  Cobnm 
Classical  Institute,  Waterville,  Me. :  engaged 
In  business  in  Rockland,   Me. ;  since  1872 


has  been  member  of  city  government ; 
ber  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture;  master 
Maine  State  Orange  from  1897  to  1907. 
during  which  time  the  membership  was  In- 
creased 35,540 ;  in  1908  received  the  unani- 
mous nomination  for  GoTemor  of  Maine  bf 
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Oftrdner,  Obadiah-— Confimfetf. 

the  I>emocrat8 ;  polled  the  largest  Tote  ever 

flTen  to  a  Democrat  on  a  straight  party 
icket»  coming  within  7.000  Totes  of  elec- 
tion :  appointed  Chairman  of  Board  of 
SUtes  Assessors  April  1,  1911 ,  for  six 
Tears:  appointed  United  States  Senator 
Sept.  23,  1811.  by  Gov.  Plaisted  to  fill  the 
Tacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
William  P.  Prye. 

Oaidoqni,  Don  Diego,  eommereial  relm* 
tions  with  Spain,  letter  of^  concern- 
ing, 113. 
Garesch^  J.  P^  assietant  adjutant- 
general,  order  regarding  MisBOuri 
militia,  3243. 
Oarlleld,  James  A.,  biography  of,  4593. 
Oailaiid»  Angnstus  H.,  Attorney-General 
under  President  Cleveland;  was  bom  In 
Tipton  County,  Tenn.,  June  11,  1832;  his 
parents  moved  to  Arkansas  In  1833;  edn- 
cated  at  St  Mary's  College  and  St.  Jo- 
seph's College  in  Kentucky;  studied  law 
and  admitted  .to  practice  In  1853  at  Wash- 
ington, Ark.,  where  he  then  lived;  moved 
to  Little  Bock  In  1856;  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession  in  18G1 ;  member  of  the  pro- 
visional congress  that  met  at  Montgome^, 
Ala..  In  May,  1861,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  serving  In  both 
houses,  and  being  in  the  senate  when  the 
war  closed;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Benate  from  Arkansas  for  the  term  begin- 
ning March  4,  1867,  but  not  admitted  to 
his  seat;  made  the  test-oath  case  as  to 
lawyers  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  gained  It  (see  Garland  ez 
parte,  4  Wallace)  :  followed  the  practice 
of  law  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when  elected 
governor  of  Arkansas  without  opposition: 
elected  In  January.  1^76,  by  the  legislature 
of  Arkansas,  without  opposition,  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat  to  suc- 
ceed Powell  Clayton,  Republican,  and  took 
his  seat  March  5.  1877 :  re-elected  in  1883 : 
resigned  In  1885  to  accept  the  position  of 
Attorney-General;  died  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  Jan.  26,  1899. 

Garland,  John,  gallantry  of,  at  battle 
of  Monterey,  Mexico,  referred  to, 
2368. 
Gamer,  Jolm  Kance;  b.  Red  River  Co., 
Tex.,  Nov.  22,  1869 ;  member  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  for  four  years; 
elected  to  the  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st.  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Texas. 
Garrett,  Finla  James;  b.  Aug.  26,  1875, 
near  Ore  Springs,  in  Weakley  Co.,  Tenn. ; 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1899 ;  elected  to  the  59th,  60th,  61st.  62d, 
68d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Tennessee. 

Garrett»  William  H.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2775. 
Garxiaon,  Undley  MUler,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Wilson;  bom  in 
Camden,  N.  J..  Nov.  28,  1864;  B.  L.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1886;  admitted  to 
the  bar  1886 ;  practiced  in  Philadelphia  un- 
til 1888:  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1888 ;  practiced  until  June  15,  1904 ; 
became  vice  chancellor  of  New  Jersey  on 
that  day  and  served  until  the  5th  day  of 
March,  1913,  resigning  the  office  to  become 
Secretary  of  War,  March  6^  1913. 


Gary,  James  A.;  manufacturer;  Postmas- 
ter General  under  President  McKlnley ;  b. 
Oct.  22,  1833,  in  New  London  Co.,  Conn. ; 
attended  school  at  Rockhill  Institute.  EUi- 
cott  City,  Md.,  and  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. ;  in  1861  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business  with  his  father  in 
Baltimore;  exerted  strong  influence  in  be» 
half  of  the  Union  cause  in  Maryland;  was 
a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Congress  and  later  for  Governor,  but  de- 
feated; active  in  Republican  politics  and 
represented  his  State  In  many  national  con- 
ventions of  his  party,  and  served  sixteen 
consecutive  years  on  the  National  Commit* 
tee ;  he  was  an  efficient  Postmaster  General, 
but  falling  health  compelled  him  to  resign  lii 
1898.  He  was  married  In  Baltimore  and 
has  one  son  and  seven  daughters. 

Ctates,  William,  major,  United  States 
Army: 

Nomination  of,  discussed,  1488. 

Trial  solicited  by,  1489. 
Geary,  John  W.,  referred  to,  2980,  2995. 
George  V,  coronation  of,  7668. 
Geronimo;  an  Apache  chief,  of  the  tribe  of 
Chiricahua  Indians;  during  1884  and  1883 
headed  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  who  ter- 
rorised New  Mexico  and  Arizona:  Gen. 
Crook  succeeded  In  bringing  the  Indians  to 
terms  of  surrender,  but  before  they  could 
be  carried  out  the  Indians  escaped  to  the 
mountains;  Gen.  Crook  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  and  he  waged  such 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Indians 
that  they  were  forced  to  accept  his  terms 
of  surrender,  and  Geronimo  and  his  prin- 
cipal supporters  were  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Pickens,  Fla. ;  Geronimo  was  afterwards 
token  to  Fort  6ill.»  Okla.,  where  he  was 
held  a  prisoner. 

Geronimo: 

Mentioned,  5495. 

Surrender  of  Apaches  under,  to  Gen. 
Miles,  discussed,  5099. 
Gerry,  Commander,  mentioned,  2838. 
Gerry,  Elbrldge  C1744-1814) ;  statesman 
and  fifth  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  b.  Marblehead,  Mass.;  member 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  1772;  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  1776;  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  served  on 
several  Important  committees;  chairman  of 
the  treasury  board,  1780;  member  of  the 
convention  which  formulated  the  Federal 
Constitution,  1787;  member  of  Congress. 
1790-95 :  acted  with  Pmckney  and  Marshall 
on  the  X.  T.  Z.  mission  to  France,  1707, 
and  when  they  were  dismissed  from 
France,  Genr  was  asked  to  remain ;  Joined 
the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  1810;  Vice-Presi- 
dent with  Madison,  1812,  and  died  in  office. 

Gibson,  Walter  M.,  held  in  duress  by 
Dutch  anthoritiee  at  Batavia,  2828, 
2831. 
Giddings,  Josbna  Beed;  author,  lawyer, 
*  diplomat;  b.  Athens,  Pa.,  Oct  6,  1795; 
moved  to  Ohio  and  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  In  1826;  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio,  1838-59;  recognised 
for  many  years  as  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party;  appointed  consul-general  to 
British  North  America,  1861;  his  collected 
writings  Include  speeches  in  Congress,  **The 
Exiles  of  Florida/'  "The  Rebellion:  "Its 
Authors  and  Its  Causes."  and  "Essays  of 
Paciflcus" ;  died  Montreal,  Canada,  May  27, 
1364, 
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Gilbert,  Henry  0^  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  2829,  2884,  2954. 

Oillesple,  Oapt.,  dispatch  to  consul  at 
Monterey  forwarded  and  destroyed 
by,  2428. 

OlUett,  Frederick  Huntington;  b.  West- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct  16.  1861;  gradaated  at 
Amherst  College,  1874,  and  Haryard  Law 
School.  1877;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1877, 
assistant  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts 
from  1879  to  1882;  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatlyes  in  1890 
and  1891:  elected  to  the  68d,  54tb,  66th, 
56th.  57tii.  58th.  59th.  60th.  6l8t.  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

OiUls,  James  M.,  mentioned,  3279. 
Observations  of,  referred  to,  2770. 

Olllmore,  Qolncy  A.,  ceremonies  at 
Fort  Sumter  to  be  conducted  by,  in 
absence  of  Gen.  Sherman,  3484. 

Gilmer,  Thomas  W.,  Secretory  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Tyler;  a  natlie  of 
Virginia;  attended  the  public  schools; 
studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar;  com- 
menced practice  at  Charlottesyille ;  for  ser- 
eral  years  stote  representotiye,  two  years 
of  which  time  was  speaker;  Ooyemor  of 
Virginia  1840-41;  elected  a  representotive 
from  Virginia  to  the  Twenty-seyenth  Con- 
gress as  Whig ;  re-elected  to  the  Twenty- 
eiffhth  Congress  as  a  Democrat  serying 
until  February  15.  1844.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretory  of  the  Nayy ;  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Princeton,  near  Washington.  D. 
C,    Feb.   28,    1844. 

GHlmer,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Navy, 
death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  2132,  2186. 
GUpln,  Henry  D.;  lawyer,  author;  Attor- 
ney General  under  President  Van  Buren; 
b.  April  14.  1801.  In  Lancaster.  England; 
in  1816  the  family  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Henry  was  sent  to  the  Unlyerslty  of 
Pennsylyanla,  took  a  law  course  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  In  1822 ;  he  had  preyi- 
ously  filled  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  his  grandfa- 
ther :  the  family  were  all  aflUlated  with  the 
Society  of  Friends;  Henry  D.'s  legal  repn« 
totlon  was  enhanced  by  his  management  of 
an  importont  international  case  growing 
out  of  the  riyal  claims  of  two  Portuguese 
ministers,  each  of  whom  had  been  accred- 
ited to  this  country  by  one  of  the  two  con- 
flicting goyemments  of  Portugal ;  his  skilled 
handlmg  of  this  case  won  the  admiration 
of  President  Jackson  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  appointed  United  States 
District  Attorney  at  Philadelphia  in  1832, 
a  position  he  held  flye  years,  at  the  same 
time  serying  as  a  goyernment  director  of 
the  United  States  Bank;  asRlsted  President 
Jackson  in  suppressing  the  Bank's  mo- 
nopoly *  appointed  by  van  Buren  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury  In  1887.  and  in  1840  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  though 
yet  less  than  forty  years  of  age;  retired 
from  political  life  at  the  end  of  Van  Bur- 
en's  administration  and  deyoted  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature,  art  and  social  life : 
edited  the  Atlantic  Souvenir,  a  literary  and 
art  Journal;  published  the  "Biography  of 


the  Signers  of  the  DecUratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence,** contributed  to  the  American 
gnorterly  Bwiew,  DemocnMc  Review,  and 
liorth  Ameriean  xeview;  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  "Madison  Papers,"  au- 
thorised by  Congress  (1840) :  wrote  "Opin- 
ions of  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 
S totes/*  1840;  "Autobloaraphy  of  Walter 
Scott,  Compiled  from  PassaMs  In  Hit 
Writings";  ^'Llfe  of  Martin  Van  Buren": 
at  his  death  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  1860. 
he  bequeathed  both  money  and  collections  to 
historical  societies. 

Gflpln,  Henry  D.,  director  of  Bank  of 
United  States,  nomination  at,  and 
reasons  therefor,  1260. 
Ola88»  Carter;  b.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Jan.  4, 
1858 ;  publisher  of  the  Dailp  Hfew  and  The 
Daily  Advance;  member  of  Virginia  Stote 
Senate,  1800-1008 ;  resigned  from  Virginia 
Stote  Senate  to  contest  for  seat  in  Con- 
gress ;  was  elected  to  the  57th.  68th,  59th, 
dOth,  eist,  e2d,  eSd  and  64tb  Congresses 
from  Virginia. 

(Hendy,  WflUam  M.^  eaptain  in  Navy, 
nomination  for  promotion  withdrawn 
and  reasons  therefor,  4000. 

Godwin,  Hannibal  Lafayette;  b.  Nov.  8, 
1878.  near  Dunn.  Harnett  Co.,  N.  C ;  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  at  Trinity  College.  Dor- 
ham,  N.  C. ;  read  law  at  the  Unlyerslty  of 
North  Carolina  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  1890;  member  of  the  Stote  Senate 
of  North  CaroUna  1908 ;  elected  to  the  eOth, 
eist.  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
North  Carolina. 

Oofl,  Nathan,  Jr.,  Secretory  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Hayes;  bom  in  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va..  on  Feb.  9,  1843;  educated 
at  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Academy. 
Georgetown  College,  and  the  Unlyerslty  of 
the  City  of  New  York ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1866 ;  elected  a  member  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia legislature  in  1867 ;  appointed  United 
Stotes  attorney  for  the  district  of  West 
Virginia  hi  1868,  to  which  position  he  wu 
reappointed  In  1872,  1876,  and  1880;  re- 
signed the  district  attorneyship  in  Jan.. 
1881,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Nayy ;  in  March,  1881,  President  Gar- 
field reappointed  him  district  attorney  for 
West  Virginia,  which  position  he  again  re- 
signed in  July.  1882;  he  enlisted  in  t^e 
Union  Army  in  June.  1861,  in  the  Third 
Regiment  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry; 
seryed  as  lieutenant  of  Company  O.  alto 
as  adjutant  of  said  regiment,  and  as  major 
of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Volunteer  Cay- 
airy ;  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  hi 
1870  in  the  First  West  Virginia  district. 
as  also  In  the  year  1874 ;  candidate  of  the 
Republican  par^  for  goyemor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1876  and  defeated  by  Hon.  H.  U. 
Mathews;  elected  to  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  and  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses; 
In  1888  elected  goyemor  of  West  Virginia 
on  the  face  of  the  returns  by  a  plurality 
of  180  yotes;  the  election  was  contested 
by  A.  B.  Fleming,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, who  was  seated  as  goyemor  by  a 
majority  yote  of  the  legislature;  appointed 
United  Stotes  circuit  Judge  of  the  foarth 
circuit  March  17,  1892,  by  President  Ha^ 
rison. 
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CkddiAHmmgli,  Iionis  li.;  rear  admiral; 
b.  Feb.  18,  1805,  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  ap- 
pointed midshipman  at  the  age  of  seven 
rears ;  served  under  Bainbridge  and  Stew- 
art; married  a  daughter  of  William  Wirt 
and  resided  for  some  years  on  a  tract  of 
land  In  Florida  owned  by  his  father-in-law ; 
commanded  a  company  of  cavalry  and  an 
armed  steamer  in  the  Seminole  War ;  made 
a  naval  commander  in  1840;  member  of 
commission  to  explore  California  and  Ore- 


5 on  in  1849 :  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
icademy,    1853-67;    squadron    commander 
durlniT  Civil  War;  received  thanks  of  Con- 


gress for  his  services  in  co-operation  with 
Gen.  Burnslde  for  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
Island ;  advanced  to  rear  admiral  in  1862, 
and  retired  in  1878;  died  Feb.  20,  1877. 

Gdldsboroiigli,  Louis  M.: 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended 
3266. 

Thanks  of  President  tendered,  3305. 
Good,  James  WUUam;  b.  Sept.  24,  1866, 
Linn  Co.,  Iowa;  graduated  from  Coe  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Baplds,  and  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
elected  to  the  Slst,  e2d,  63d  and  04ih 
Congresses  from  Iowa. 

Ooodwln,  William  Shields;  b.  Warren, 
Ark.,  Kay  2,  1866,  son  of  T.  H.  and  Esther 
(Shields)  Goodwin,  of  Gwinnett  and  Milton 
counties,  Ga.,  respectively ;  educated  In  the 

Sublic  schools  of  his  home  town,  at  Farmers' 
.cademy,  near  Duluth,  Ga.,  and  at  a  busi- 
ness college  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  universities  of 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi:  is  a  lawyer;  In 
1897  married  Miss  Sue  Meek,  of  warren. 
Ark. ;  In  1805  was  member  of  Arkansas 
General  Assembly ;  in  1000  was  Democratic 
Presidential  Elector;  in  1005  and  1007  was 
State  Senator ;  since  1007  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas ;  was  elected  to  the  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Arkansas. 

Goxdan,  Ctoorge  W.,  correspondence  re- 
garding slave  trade  referred  to,  2287, 

Goidon,  William  W.,  member  of  mili- 
tary commission  of  Puerto  Bico,  6322. 
Ck>r6«  OllxistOpher;  statesman;  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1758;  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1776;  studied  law;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at 
Boston ;  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  1780-1706;  commis- 
sioner to  England  1706-1803;  charge  d'af- 
faires at  London  1803-4 ;  a  member  of  the 
State  house  of  representatives  and  State 
senate ;  governor  of  Massachusetts  1800  and 
1810 ;  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  serving  from  May  28,  1813, 
to  181€L  when  he  resigned;  a  trustee  of 
Harvard  University;  died  at  Waltham, 
Mass..  March  1,  1827. 

Gore,  Christoplier,  commissioner  of 
United  States  nnder  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  188. 
Gore^  Thomas  Pryor,  b.  Webster  Co., 
Miss.,  Dec.  10,  1870;  graduated  from  the 
Law  Department  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1802;  moved  to 
Texas  in  1806  and  to  Oklahoma  in  1001 ; 
served  one  term  in  the  Territorial  Senate; 
nominated  for  the  United  States  Senate 
In  State  Primary,  June  8»  1007 ;  elected  by 
the  Legislature  Dec.  11 ;  re-elected  for  a 
fnll  term  by  the  Legislature  San.  20,  1000, 
to  represent  Oklahoma. 


Gonnan,  Artbnr  Pne  (1880-1006) ;  states- 
man; b.  Maryland;  United  States  Senator, 
1881-00,  1003-06;  recognised  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  over  thirty  years ;  op- 
posed the  Force  bill,  1880;  helped  to  re- 
model the  Wilson  Tariff  bill.  1804 ;  an  ex- 
pert on  the  trans-Isthmian  Canal  Question, 
and  favored  the  Nicaraguan  route. 

Goro8tiza»  Manuel  E.  de,  pamphlet  is- 
sued by,  regarding  troops  under  Gen. 
Gaines,  1646. 
Goward,   Gustavus,   report  of,   on  Sa- 

moan  Islands  transmitted,  4473. 
Grabam,  James  D.,  report  of,  as  com- 
missioner in  northeastern  boundarj. 
(Bee  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Graliam,  James  21;  b.  Ireland,  April  14, 
1852 ;  came  to  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  in  1868 ; 
admitted  to  bar  in  1885 ;  served  one  term  as 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois ;  elected  to  the 
61st,  62d.  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
IlUnoia 

Graliam,  John,  commissioner  to  South 
America,  617. 

Graham,  William  Alexander  (brother  of 
James  Qraham),  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Fillmore;  born  In  Lincoln 
County,  N.  C,  Sept.  5,  1804;  received  a 
classical  education;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1824; 
studied  law  at  Newbem;  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practicing  at  Uillsboro; 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North 
Carolina  1833-1840;  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  (vice  Bobert  Strange,  re- 
signed), serving  from  Dec.  10,  1840,  to 
March  3,  1843 ;  elected  governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1844  as  a  Whig;  re-elected  in 
1846;  after  declining  the  mission  to  Spain, 
in  1840,  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from 
July  20.  1850,  until  March  7.  1853;  Whig 
candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1852;  Sen- 
ator In  the  Second  Confederate  Congress; 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Union  con- 
vention in  1866;  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1875. 

Granger,  Francis  (son  of  Gideon  Granger), 
Postmaster-General  under  President  W.  H. 
Harrison;  born  at  Suffleld,  Conn.,  Dec.  1, 
1702 ;  pursuing  classical  studies,  he  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1811 ;  studied 
law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  com- 
mencing practice  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives 1826-1831;  twice  candidate  of  the 
National  Republicans  for  governor  of  New 
York  and  defeated;  delegate  to  the  Nation- 
al Anti-Masonic  convention  at  Philadel- 
Rhia  September  11,  1830;  defeated  as  the 
fational  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  In  1831 ;  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  New  York  to  the  Twenty-fourth 
Congress  as  a  Whig;  defeated  as  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  by 
Mark  A.  Sibley;  elected  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Congress;  appointed  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, serving  from  March  6,  1841,  to  Sep- 
tember 18,  1841 ;  elected  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Whig  (vice  John 
Greig.  resigned),  serving  from  December, 
7.  1841,  to  March  8.  1843;  his  "silver 
gray"  hair  was  assumed  as  a  name  by  a 

Sortlon  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York; 
elegate  to  the  peace  convention  in  1861; 
died  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1868. 
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Oranger,  Gideon;  lawyer,  statesman,  an- 
thor;  Postmaster  General  under  Presidents 
Jefferson  and  Madison;  b.  July  19.  1767^ 
In  Suffleldp  Conn. ;  smduated  from  Yale  in 
1787,  and  after  studying  law  took  up  prac* 
tlce  In  his  native  town ;  when  twenty-flye 
years  of  age  he  was  elected  to  the  Connec- 
ticut Legislature  and  reelected  annually 
till  1801 ;  was  recognized  as  leader  In  the 
legislature ;  draughted  and  assisted  In  pass- 
ing the  common  school  law  of  Connecticut ; 
served  as  Postmaster  General  during  Jeffer- 
son's two  terms  and  part  of  that  of  Madi- 
son, resigning  In  1814 ;  removed  to  New 
York  ana  became  a  warm  supporter  of  De 
Witt  Clinton;  elected  to  tue  New  York 
Senate  that  he  might  aid  In  promoting  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  was 
compelled  by  falling  health  to  resign;  au- 
thor of  "Political  Essavs,"  originally  pub- 
lished In  periodicals  under  the  nom  de  plums 
of  "Epamlnondas"  and  ''Algernon  Sydney*' ; 
delivered  a  model  Fourth  of  July  oration 
at  Suffleld  in  1797 ;  died  Dec.  31,  1822.  In 
Canandalgua,  N.  Y. 

Granger,  Gordon,  tbanlu  of  President 

tendered,  3440. 
Grant,  Jnlia  Dent,  swords  and  testimo- 
nials of  Gen.  Grant  offered  Govern- 
ment by,  recommendations  regard- 
ing, 4857. 

Schedule  of  articles,  4859. 
Grant,    Lewis    A.,     brigadier-general, 

nomination  of,  referred  to,  3403. 
Grant,  V.  8.,  biography  of,  3957. 
Grasae,  Marqnls  de^  mentioned,  6932. 
Gray,  Finly  H.,  b.  July  24.  1864,  in  Fay. 
ette  County,  Ind. ;  obtained  common  school 
education  only;  began  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  law  alone  In  Connersvllle,  In  1898; 
elected  Mayor  of  ConnersvlUe  In  1904;  re- 
elected  In   1909;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64tb  Congresses  from  Indiana. 

Gray,  Ctoorge;  diplomat;  b.  Newcastle, 
Del.,  May  4,  1840;  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  when  nineteen  years  old,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  In  1862  the 
degree  of  A.M. ;  after  studying  law  with  his 
father,  Andrew  C.  Gray,  he  spent  a  year  In 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  admitted  to 
practice  In  1863 ;  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Delaware  In  1879  by 
Governor  Hall,  and  reappointed  attorney- 
general  In  1884  by  Governor  Stockley ;  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Democratic  convention 
at  St.  Louis  In  1876,  at  Cincinnati  In  1880. 
and  at  Chicago  In  1884;  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  as  a  Democrat  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  took  his  seat  March  19,  1885 ;  re-elect- 
ed In  1887  and  took  his  seat  March  4.  1887 ; 
re-elected  In  1893,  serving  untU  March  8. 
1899 ;  member  of  the  commission  which  met 
at  Quebec,  August,  1898,  to  settle  differ- 
ence between  tjnlted  States  and  Canada, 
and  later  of  the  commission  which  met  at 
Paris  In  September,  1898,  to  arrange  terms 
of  peace  between  United  States  ana  Spain ; 
In  October,  1902.  appointed  chairman  of  tiie 
commission  to  Investigate  conditions  of  the 
coal  strike  In  Pennsylvania. 

Gray,  Ctoorge,  member  of  Spanish- Amer- 
ican Peace  Commission,  6322. 

Gray,  William  E.,  refusal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  surrender  other  fugitives  and, 
discussed,  4368. 


Gratiey,  HOraea  (I8ii-1872):  jonnaUst 
and  author;  b.  Amherst,  N.  H.:  founded 
the  New  York  Trifmne,  1841 ;  sat  In  Con- 
gress for  New  Tork,  1848-49;  took  a  lead- 
ing part  In  the  anti-slavery  movement ;  and 
was  the  unsuccessful  nominee  of  the  futed 
Liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats  for  the 
Presidency  In  1872  against  Grant. 

Greeley,  Horace^  Messrs.  Clay,  Thomp- 
son, Holeomb,  and  Sanders  accom- 
panied to  Washington  on  peace  mis- 
sion by,  3438. 
Greely,  Adolphos  WaeUngton;  author, 
explorer;  b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March 
27,  1844;  served  through  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  commissioned  captain  and  brer- 
etted  major  and  honorably  discharged  1867 ; 
later  as  lieutenant  In  the  regular  army  he 
was  detailed  to  construct  telegraph  lines  os 
the  Indian  and  Mexican  frontiers;  Dec  11, 
1886,  commissioned  brigadier-general  and 
made  chief  signal  officer;  assigned  to  com- 
mand an  arctic  expedition  to  establish  ooe 
of  the  clrcumpolar  stations,  in  which  work 
eleven  natives  co-operated;  Aug.  12.  1881. 
landed  twenty-six  persons  within  496  miles 
of  the  pole,  and  added  about  6.000  sqoare 
miles  of  land,  hitherto  unknown,  to  the 
maps ;  after  the  loss  of  their  ship  and  en- 
during hunger  and  hardship,  Greely  and  the 
few  survivors  of  his  party  were  rescued  by 
relief  parties  sent  after  them;  Greely  wit 
highly  honored  for  his  dlscoverlea. 

Greely,  A.  W.,  expedition  fitted  out  tor 
relief  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expe- 
dition under,  discussed,  4835. 
Board  to  consider  expedition  to  be 

sent,  4813. 
Offer  of  rewards  for  rescue  of,  dis- 
cussed, 4795. 
Recommended,  4693,  4787. 
Vessel  presented  by  Great  Britain  to 
United  BUtes  to  aid  in,  4791. 
Seturn  of,  4917. 
Beeommended,  4855. 
Greely,  Ebeneser  S.,  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of,  by  authorities  of  New 
Brunswick,  correspondence  regard- 
ing, 1675,  1622. 
Claims  arising  out  of,  1687. 
Green,  Charles  L.,  passed  assistant  sur- 
geon in  Navy,  court-martial  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3998. 
Green,  Duff,  employment  of,  in  Europe, 

2180,  2181,  2213. 
Greene,  William  Stedmaa;  b.  Tremont 
Tazewell  Co.p  Ill.p  April  28,  1841 ;  remofed 
to  Fall  River  with  his  parents  in  1844; 
commenced  business  as  anctloneer,  real  ^ 
tate  and  insurance  agent  In  1866;  elect«l 
Mayor  of  Fall  River  in  1880,  1886,  1895. 
1896,  1897,  and  declined  re-election;  In 
July,  1888.  was  appointed  bv  Ooveroor 
Ames  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons  for 
the  State,  and  served  nntil  1898.  when  be 
was  removed  by  the  Democratic  Governor 
for  political  reasons ;  appointed  Postmaster 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  April  1,  1898; 
resigned  this  position  and  was  elected  to 
Congress.  May  81,  1898.  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  In  the  55th  Congress;  also  elected  to 
the  56th.  57th.  58th.  59th,  60th,  61st  62d. 
68d  and  Mth  Congressea  from  Masaacha- 
setts. 
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Qr^enonA  Roratia,  statae  of  Washing* 

ton  exeented  by,  1910. 
Oreer.  Janm  A^  member  of  board  to 
consider  ezpeditions  for  relief  of 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  4813. 
Qfntfg,  AlAzaader  White;  lawyer;  ffradn- 
ated  Klnir  CoUegep  at  Bristol,  Teim.»  and 
law  department  of  the  Unlyeralty  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  elected  to  the  58th,  59thp  60thp  Gist, 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Texas. 

Oregory,  J.  Shaw,  treaty  with  Indiana 

concluded  by,  3263. 
Chpegoty,  Thomas  W.;  Uwyer,  Attorney- 
General  under  President  Wilson;  b.  Not. 
6.  1861,  in  CrawfordsYiUe,  Miss.;  gradu- 
ated Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
ClarksTllIe,  Tenn..  1888 ;  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  the  University  of 
Texas;  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1885,   and 

Eracticed  In  Austin,  Tex.,  until  1913,  when 
e  was  appointed  special  assistant  to  At- 
torney General  McReynolds  in  the  tnvestl- 
SLtion  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  York, 
ew  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad:  upon 
the  appointment  of  McReynolds  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  he  was  succeeded  as  Attorney 
general  by  Mr.  Gregory  Sept.  8.  1914. 

Grelner*  John,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
eluded  by,  2727. 
Gcenfel,  Ctoorge  St.  Leger,  papers 
touching  case  of,  transmitted,  3661. 
Ore^ham,  Walter  <)iiinton  (1882-1805); 
statesman  and  Cabinet  officer;  b.  Lanes- 
vllle,  Ind. ;  began  the  practice  of  law  1853  ; 
entered  the  Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War;  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers  1865;  Postmaster-General.  1882- 
84 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1884 ;  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Cleveland,  1893. 

Greoham,  Walter  Q.,  Secretary  of  State, 
5827. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 
paid  memory  of,  6022,  6046. 
Oilestf  William  Walton;  manufacturer  of 
Iron,  president  of  railway  and  lighting  com- 
paniea,  and  a  newspaper  publisher;  elected 
to  the  6l8t.  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Pennsylvania. 

OrlfSB,  Walter  T.,  report  of,  trans- 
mitted, 5769. 
Griggs,  John  W.;  lawyer;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  President  McKlnley ;  b.  July  10. 
1849,  in  Newton,  N.  J. ;  educated  at  New- 
ton Collegiate  Institute  and  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.;  took  up  law  practice 
In  Peterson.  N.  J.,  and  became  president 
of  a  national  bank,  and  was  elected  a  State 
Assemblyman,  Senator  and  finally  Governor, 
being  the  first  Republican  to  hold  that  office 
in  thirty  years ;  succeeded  Joseph  McKenna 
as  Attorney  General  Jan.  81,  1898,  and  re- 
signed March  81,  1901. 

Chrlswold  Boger,  was  bom  May  21, 
1762,  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  pursued  classical 
studies,  graduating  from  Tale  College  in 
1780 ;  studied  law,  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1783  and  began  practice  at  Norwich;  re« 
turned  to  Lyme  in  1794;  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Connecticut  to  the  4th,  6th, 
6th.  7th,  and  8th  Congresses  as  a  Federal- 
ist ;  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut  In  1807 ;  Presidential  elector 


on  the  Plnckney  and  King  ticket ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Connecticut  1800-11,  and 
Governor  from  1811  until  his  death  Oct.  25, 
1812,  at  Lyme,  Conn. 

Griflwold,  Stanley,  conduct  of,  while 
secretary  of  Michigan  Territory,  re- 
ferred to,  430. 
Oroesbeck,  WiUlam  S.;  attorney;  b.  New 
Tork  City,  July  24,  1815 ;  received  an  aca- 
demic education  nad  studied  law ;  admitted 
to  the  bar;  began  practice  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  In  1851 ;  commissioner  to  codify 
the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1852 ;  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  to  the  35th  Congress 
as  a  Democrat ;  member  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  1861 ;  State  senator  in  1862 ;  dele- 
rate  to  the  national  Union  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1866;  one  of  President 
Johnson^s  counsel  in  his  impeachment  trial ; 
died  in  1897. 

Oroesbeck,  William  8.,  counsel  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, 3947. 
Orogan,  Mr.,  capture  and  imprisonment 

of,  by  Canadians,  1928. 
Grosrenor,  Charles  H.,  brevet  briga- 
dier-general, acts  and  proceedings  of, 
declared  null  and  void,  3548. 
Gnmdy,  FeliZ,  Attorney-General  under 
President  Van  Buren;  bom  in  Berkeley 
County,  Va.,  Sept  11,  1777;  when  two 
years  old  moved  to  Brownsville,  Pa. ; 
thence  in  1780  to  Kentucky;  received  an 
academic  education;  studied  law;  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced;  member  of  the 
Kentucky  constitutional  convention  in 
1799;  member  of  the  state  legislature 
1800-1805;  chosen  Judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Kentucky  in  1806;  soon  after- 
wards made  chief  Justice;  moved  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  1807;  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  Tennessee  as  a  War  Democrat 
to  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Congresses; 
resigned  in  1814 ;  member  of  the  Tennessee 
house  of  representatives  1815-1819 ;  elect- 
ed a  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(vice  John  H.  Baton,  resigned),  serving 
from  Dec  7,  1829.  to  July  4,  1838,  when 
he  resigned;  appointed  Attorney-General 
July  5,  1838,  resigning  Dec  1,  1840,  to 
become  United  States  Senator;  having 
doubts  as  to  his  ellgillty,  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee to  become  an  "inhabitant"  of  the 
state,  and  was  again  elected  Dec  14,  1840, 
but  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn,  Dec.  19,  1840. 

Guernsey,  Frank  Edward;  b.  Oct.  15. 
1866,  Dover,  Piscataquis  Co.,  Me.;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Dover 
in  1890;  was  elected  treasurer  of  Pisca- 
taquis County  in  1890,  and  re-elected  twice, 
serving  until  Dec  31,  1896 ;  member  of  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives  in  1897  and 
1899,  and  a  member  of  the  Maine  Senate  in 
1903 ;  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  60th 
Congress,  and  to  the  61st,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Maine. 

Guerra^  Jesua,  demand  of  Mexico  for 
extradition  of,  refused,  6333. 

Guests  John,  thanks  of  Congress  to,  rec- 
ommended, 3277. 

Gulteau,  Charles  J.,  President  Garfield 
assassinated  by,  4967. 
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Onrorltfl,  Odon,  report  of,  on  Navajo  Demount  aerYtnir  from  ICardi  4.  IMS,  to 

Indian,  transmitted,  6782.  SfinJ-.^nieS'S?  JS,5l?ff^i?,'SSS 

Gntnile,  James*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  13,  18C9. 

^1^"nrr'I?fl°*i709'*'*i,  ^J^^}^^  ^""^n^'  ^«»'  Isidore,  claim  of,  to  veoel  con- 

Ky.,  Dec.   5th,  1792;  educated  at  McAllla-  A^mnaA  Kt,  q«i«^«>^^.  ««^  -«v«.«.*-* 

ter'8    Academy.    Bardstown.    Ky. ;    entered  r®™°!i„L|^J'%^^^^^ 

the    Mississippi    trade ;    also    studied    and  v  presented  to  United  States,  4»88. 

practiced  law  at  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  appoint-  Owln,  Samnel,  register  of  land  office: 

s?ovS?".r£ra?.v%errxr'»of  vr-sss  ^^"iTr.^vn'^'so's^  '"^°'  ''*"'''' 

legislature    for    several    years,    serving    In  ^J,  .    *  aa/U,  liy». 

both  branches ;  delegate  and  chosen  presi-  OiBcial  conduct  of,  charffes  affeetinf, 

dent   of   the   Kentucky   constlti!ktlonaI   con-  1447 

ventlon;    president    of    the    University    of  ^    .   ^1*... 

Louisville,     the     Louisville    and     Portland  Chrln,  William  21: 

g".S^inS'X?l'^aS°''co•,S'pan^!"•;ll{;^,„1^  Immigration   pl«..   of,   referred  ^ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1853;  elected  ..  oo/i. 

United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a  Mentioned,  2570. 
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HalMndlAm,  Josepll,  soldier  and  Postmai- 
ter-General  ander  Presldentt  Wathlngtoii, 
Jolm  Adams  and  Jefferson;  b.  Savannah, 
Ga^  Jnly  28,  1761;  his  father,  James, 
came  from  England  to  Savannah  with 
Whltelleld,  the  English  evangeUst,  in  1738, 
and  taught  school  for  some  years,  bnt  be- 
came a  merchant  In  1744,  and  was  snbse- 
qoently  prominent  in  ciyil  affairs.  He 
raised  tbe  first  cotton  in  the  state,  and 
sent  the  first  few  bales  of  cotton  to  Eng- 
land tbat  went  oat  from  Georgia ;  three  of 
his  sons  were  zealous  x>atrlots,  and  Joseph 
was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  friends  of  liberty  In  his  na- 
tive colony,  in  July,  1774;  in  1770  (June 
11),  with  others,  he  seized  the  powder  in 
the  anenal  at  Savannah,  for  the  use  of  the 
colonists ;  during  the  same  month  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Georgia  committee 
of  safety.  In  July  of  tbat  year  he  com- 
manded a  party  which  captured  a  British 
government  vessel,  having  on  board  16,000 

Sounds  of  powder;  during  the  following 
an.,  and  wnile  a  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly,  he  raised  a  party  of  volunteers. 
which  took  Gov.  Wright  a  prisoner,  and 
confined  him  to  his  nouse  under  guard. 
Appointed  (Feb.  4,  1776)  major  of  the 
1st  Georgia  battery,  he  defended  Savannah 
from  a  naval  attack  early  in  March.  In 
the  winter  of  1778,  after  the  capture  of 
Savannah  by  the  British,  he  removed  his 
family  to  Virginia,  but  participated  in  the 
unsnccessful  attack  upon  that  city  while 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  in  Sep- 
temtier,  1779;  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  at 
the  close  of  the  war ;  in  1786-86  he  was  a 
delegate  from  Georgia  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  speaker  of  the  state  assem- 
bly In  1786,  andin  1700:  President  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  u.  S.  Postmaster- 
General  in  1706,  and  he  was  continued  in 
oflice  by  Presidents  John  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson until  1801,  when  he  resigned  the 
position  to  become  president  (1802)  of 
the  United  States  Branch  Bank  at  Savan- 
nah, which  presidency  he  held  until  his 
death  at  Savannah  Nov.  17,  1815.  A 
county  of  his  native  state  bears  his  name. 

Hale,  0.  Hi,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
eluded  by  3403. 
Hale,  Eugene;  b.  Turner,  Oxford  Co.,  He., 
June  0,  1836;  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1857,  and  commenced  practice  at  the  age 
of  twenty;  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine  in  1867,  1868  and  1880;  wag 
elected  to  the  41st,  42d,  and  43d  Con- 
gresses; appointed  Postmaster-General  by 
President  Grant  In  1874,  but  declined ;  wag 
re-elected  to  the  44th  and  46th  Congresses, 
was  tendered  a  Cabinet  appointment  as  Sec- 


declined  ;  received  the  desree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Bates  College,  from  Clolby  University, 
and  from  Bowdoln  College;  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4.  1881  ;  was  re-elected  in  1887,  1803,  1899 
and  In  1906  to  represent  Maine. 

Halet  John  Parker  (1806-1873) ;  states- 
man :  b.  at  Dover,  N.  H. ;  a  member  of 
Congress,  1843-46;  United  States  Senator, 
1847-63,  and  1866-66;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent by  the  Liberal  party  In  1847;  and 
by  the  Free-Soil  Democrats  in  1862;  In 
toe  latter  part  of  his  political  career  he 
was  a  Republican;  United  States  minister 
to  Spain,  1866-69;  In  the  early  days  he 
stood  almost  alone  In  the  Senate  as  an 
anti-slavery  Democrat. 


Hale,  W.  J.,  claim  of,  against  Argen- 
tine Bepnblic,  4806. 
Hall,  Oharles  F.,  pnblieation  of  second 
edition  of  Second  Arctic  Expedition 
made  hj,  suggested,  4666. 
Hall,  Kathan  E.,  Postmaster-General  un- 
der President  Fillmore;  b.  Marcellus,  N. 
Y.,  March  10,  1810;  received  an  academic 
education;  studied  law  at  Buffalo  with 
Millard  Fillmore;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1832 ;  commenced  practice  under  the  firm 
name  of  Fillmore,  Hall  d:  Haven ;  member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in 
1846 ;  elected  a  Representative  from  New 
York  to  the  Tblrtletn  Congress  as  a  Wblg ; 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  serving  from 
July  23,  1860,  to  Aug.  31,  1862 ;  appointed 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  New  York,  nolding  the  posi- 
tion until  he  died,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
March  2,  1874. 

Halleck,  Henry  Wager;  soldier,  author ;  b. 
Westemville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1816 ;  grad.  U. 
S.  Military  Acad.,  1839;  ordered  to  Monte- 
rey. Cal.,  1847,  which  he  fortified  and  main- 
tamed  as  rendezvous  of  Pacific-squadron ; 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Mexican  War; 
member  of  the  convention  which,  in  1849, 
framed  the  constitution  for  California:  en- 
gaged in  practice  of  law  and  In  mining 
and  railroad  work  in  California  and  be- 
came maJor-general  of  state  militia;  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  was  ap- 
pointed Major-General  of  U.  S.  army  on 
recommendation  of  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott ;  his 
effective  work  in  the  west  during  the  early 
months  of  the  rebellloh  resultea  in  his  be- 
ing placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  Includeo  all  the 
country  between  the  Allegheny  and  Rocky 
Mountains:  July  23,  1863,  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  general-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington :  later  transferred  to 
tne  Pacific  coast:  and  after  the  close  of  the 
war  to  the  division  of  the  south  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  for  his  lectures 
and  writings  on  the  science  of  war  he  was 
honored  with  college  degrees:  among  his 
published  works  was  a  translation  of  tbe 
''Political  and  Military  History  of  Napo- 
leon"; died  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  9,  1872. 

Hallecl^  Henry  W.: 
Lientenant  in  Engineer  Corps,  report 
of,  on  means  of  national  defense, 
2213. 
Major-general^ 

Assigned  to  command  of  Depart- 
ment of  Mississippi,  3312. 
Assigned    to    command    of    land 
forces  of  United  States,  3317. 
Believed  from  command  and  as- 
signed to  dntr  as  chief  of  staff, 
3435. 
Halpine,  William  O.,  Fenian  prisoner, 

release  of,  referred  to,  4114. 
Hamed,  Mabommed,  treaty  between 
Tnrkey  and  United  States  eonclnded 
by,  1093. 
HftT»^^i  James  A.;  b.  In  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  March  80,  1877 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  New  Jersey,  1900 ;  elected  in  1902  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  house  of  assembly, 
where  he  served  four  consecutive  one-year 
terms:  elected  to  the  60th,  61st,  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  New  Jersey. 
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Huniltoiit  Alexander;  itateiiiuin ;  b.  in  the 
West  Indiei,  Jan.  11,  1757;  entered  the 
army  as  an  artillery  officer  and  became  an 
aide-de-camp  to  lieutenant-colonel;  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  York 
in  1782  and  1783,  and  under  the  constitu- 
tion in  1787  and  1788;  member  of  the 
conyention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
and  by  his  writings,  signed  "Publius,**  did 
much  to  secure  its  adopt! an,  but  was  the 
only  member  from  New  York  who  signed 
that  instrument;  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury  1789  and  continued  in  that 
oiBce  until  1705,  when  he  resigned;  had  a 
difficulty  with  Aaron  Burr  in  1804,  and  in 
a  duel  between  the  two  fought  at  Wee- 
hawken.  N.  J.,  he  received  a  fatal  wound 
from  which  he  died  the  next  day»  Jnly  12, 
1804. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  commissioner  of 
land  titles  in  East  Florida,  report  of, 
transmitted  to  the  House  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  812. 
Hamilton,  Andrew  J.;  statesman;  b. 
Madison  County,  Ala.,  Jan.  28,  1815;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education ;  studied  law  and 
admitted  to  the  bar;  clerk  of  the  county 
court ;  moved  to  Texas  In  1846  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Lagrange ;  Presiden- 
tial elector  on  the  Buchanan  and  Brecken- 
ridge  ticket  in  1856 ;  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  Texas  to  the  86th  Congress  as  a 
Republican ;  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
military   governor   of  Texas   in   1862 ;   ap- 

Jointed  provisional  governor  by  President 
ohnson  In  1865 :  delegate  to  the  loyalists' 
convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1866 ;  died  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  April  10,  1875. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  J.,  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  appointed  with  au- 
thority to  arrange  and  direct  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by 
only  loyal  citizens  of  the  State  and 
by  none  others,  3519. 
Hamilton,    Charles   8.,   brevet   second 
lieutenant,  promotion   of,  to  second 
lieutenant  recommended,  2296. 
Hamilton,  Edward  L.;  b.  Niies,  Mich., 
Dec.    9,    1857;    admitted    to    the    bar    in 
1884 ;  elected  to  the  55th,  56th,  57th,  58th, 
59th,  60th.  eist,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Michigan. 

Hamilton,  James  A.,  correspondence  re- 
garding northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Hamilton,  Paul;  financier.  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un« 
der  President  Madison ;  b.  Oct.  16,  1762,  in 
St.  Paul's  parish,  S.  C. ;  although  a  young 
man  he  was  of  great  service  during  the 
Revolution;  from  1799  to  1804  was  Comp 
troller  of  South  Carolina,  displaying  re- 
markable capacity  for  financial  affairs  and 
systematixing  the  finances  of  the  State: 
Governor,  1804-06;  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  bv  President  Madison  in  1800; 
while  Hamilton  was  Secretary  authority 
was  given  for  the  construction  of  four 
ships  of  seventy-four  guns  each,  six  frig- 
ates and  six  sloops  of  war,  and  a  war  debt 
of  $21,000,000  was  created ;  the  success  of 
the  navy  is  recorded  elsewhere;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton resigned  in  December.  1812,  and  died 
June  30,  1816,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Hamlin,  Ctonrtn^  Walker;  b.  at  Brevard, 
N.  C.  Oct  27,  1808;  elected  to  the  08tb, 


60th,  eist,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Coagfeasei 
from  MissourL 

WftiwHw^  Hannibal;  statesman;  b.  Paris, 
Me.,  Aug.  27,  1800;  member  of  the  Maine 
legislature,  1886-40,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  1837,  1839  and  1840;  elected  to  the 
28th  and  29th  Congresses,  and  again  be- 
came a  member  of  the  State  legisUtnre  in 
1847;  elected  to  the  United  State  Senate 
1848  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  four  years  and 
in  1851  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term; 
elected  governor  of  Maine,  in  1857  and  re- 
signed the  same  year  to  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate ;  resigned  from  the  Senate  Jan.  1,  1861, 
having  been  elected  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  President  Lincoln;  presided 
over  the  senate  during  Lincoln's  first  term. 
and  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,  was  made  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Boston,  which  he  resigned  in  1860: 
again  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1869,  and 
for  the  fifth  time  in  1875 ;  declined  reelec- 
tion in  1881,  after  a  service  of  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Senate:  minister  to  Spain 
under  President  Garfield;  died  July  4, 
1801,  at  Bangor,  Me.,  the  third  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  die  on  the  nation's  birthday. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  death  of,  announced 
and  honors  to  be  paid  memory  of, 
5609. 
Hammond  Samnd;  engineer,  soldier:  b. 
Richmond  County,  Va.,  Sept  21,  1757;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education;  served  in  the 
Revolutionarr  Army;  after  independence 
was  established  settled  at  Savannah;  sur- 
veyor-general of  Georgia;  served  in  the 
Creek  war  and  commanded  a  corps  of  Geor- 
gia volunteers ;  member  of  the  State  house 
of  r^resentatives ;  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  Georgia  to  the  8th  Congress  as  a 
Democrat;  civil  and  military  governor  of 
upper  Louishina  Territory  1805-1824;  re- 
ceiver of  public  moneys  at  St  Louis ;  moved 
in  1824  to  South  Carolina ;  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature ;  surveyor-general  in  1825 ; 
secretary  of  State  of  South  Carolina  1831* 
1835;  died  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept  11, 
1842. 

Hammondt  Samnel,  colonel  command- 
ant, commissioned,  364. 
Hancock,  John;  patriot  statesman;  b. 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Jan.  12, 1787 ;  pursuhig  clas- 
aicai  studies,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1764 ;  trained  to  a  business  career  hi 
his  uncle's  large  counting-room,  whose  large 
fortune  and  business  he  inherited;  severtf 
years  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston; 
member  of  the  provincial  legislature  1T66- 
1772;  active  in  ore-Revolutionary  move* 
meats,  and,  with  Samuel  Adams,  was  ex- 
empted from  pardon  in  Governor  Gage's 
Jroclamation  of  June  12,  1775;  DelMate 
rom  Massachusetts  to  the  Continental  Con- 
fress  1775-1780  and  1785-86,  serving  as 
'resident  of  the  Continental  Congress  May 
27,  1775-October,  1777;  served  as  senior 
major-general  of  Massachusetts  militia  dar- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war ;  member  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of 
1780:  governor  of  Massachusetts  1780-17Sp 
and  1787,  unUl  his  death  at  Quincy,  Oct  8, 
1793. 

Hancock,  John,  governor  of  Maasacbn- 
setts,  letter  of,  regarding  eastero 
boundary  transmitted,  65. 
Hancock,  John;  jurist;  b.  of  VirglnU 
parents.  In  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  Oct  29. 
1824  ;  educated  partly  in  Alabama  and  part- 
ly in  Tenneiiee ;  studied  law  at  Winchcstei; 
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Hancoclr,  Johlt-Continued, 
Tenn. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1846 ;  settled 
In  Texas  In  1847,  practicing  his  profession 
there  imtll  August.  1851 ;  elected  to  the  dis- 
trict bench  of  the  State  and  served  as  Judge 
until  18G5,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed 
practice  and  planting ;  member  of  the  State 
le^alatnre  in  1860  and  1861,  when  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  States  and  was  expelled ;  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
conTention  of  1866 ;  engaged  In  the  practice 
of  him  profession,  planting  and  stock  raising : 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  42d,  43d 
and  44th  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the 
48th  Congress  as  a  Democrat ;  after  the  ex- 
Dilation  of  his  term  in  Congress  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
died  there  July  19,  1893. 
Hancock,  l^f^nfleld  Scott;  soldier;  b. 
Montgomery  Square,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1824 ; 
grad.  West  Point,  1844,  and  served  with 
dlatlnetion  in  Mexican  War;  commissioned 
brigadier-general  in  1861;  commanded  the 
second  army  corps  in  left  center  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  his  conduct  in  this 
campaign  calling  forth  the  thanks  of  Con- 
KTeam ;  nis  gallantry  and  efficiency  in  the 
wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  at  Peters- 
bniv  earned  for  him  his  promotion  to 
ma^r-general ;  after  the  war  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Governors  Island,  New  York  har- 
lx>r ;  nominated  for  president  by  the 
DemocraU  in  1880,  but  was  defeated  bv 
Garfield;   died   Governors   Island.    Feb.    9,. 

isse. 

Hancock,  Winfield  8.: 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 

be  paid  memory  of;  5077. 
I>epartment  of  South  merged  in  De- 
partment of  East  under  command 
of,  4754. 
Ordered  to  execute  sentence  of  mil- 
itary court  in  case  of  assassins  of 
President  Lincoln,  3546. 
Patriotic  conduct  of,  recognition  of, 
by  Congress  recommended,  3793. 
Handy,  Moses  P.,  special  commissioner 
to    Paris   Exposition,   death   of,  re- 
ferred to,  6329. 
■^atiYtft,    Marcos    Alonzo    (1837-1904) ; 
politician   and   business    man;    b.    Lisbon, 
Ohio;  prominent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional  Republican  Conventions  after  1884, 
and  iB  given  credit  for  securing  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  President  McKinley, 
In   whose   campaign   Hanna  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Cdmmittee  1896 ;  in  1897 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  John   Sherman,   and  was  returned 
again  in  1898 ;  was  an  influential  supporter 
and  adviser  of  the  administration. 
Hiiy%ii<m,  Sir  Kicholas  John,  arbitrator 
of  Cheek  claim  against  Siam,  6336. 
Haasoiit  Grafton  D^  restoration  of,  to 

rank  in  Army  recommended,  2368, 
Hardee,  WlUiam  J.,  major  by  brevet, 
nomination  of  and  reasons  therefor, 
2443. 
Hardy,  Bnfos;    b.    Dec    16,    1855,    Mon- 
roe   Co.,   Miss.;   admitted   to   the   bar   in 
1875;   elected  county  attorney  of  Navarro 
Co..   Tex.,   in   1880  and   1882:  district  at- 
torney,   thirteenth    judicial    district,    1884 
and  1886:  district  Judge  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, 18M  and  1802;  elected  to  the  60th, 
32 


61st.  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Texas. 

TTa.rlfl.li,  James,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  President  Johnson;  b.  Clark  County, 
111.,  Aug.  26,  1820;  received  a  classical 
education,  graduating  from  the  Indiana 
Asbury  university  in  1845 ;  studied  law ; 
removed  to  Iowa:  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  1847 ;  president  of  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan     University ;     elected    a    United 


Harmon,  Jndson;  Attorney  General  under 
President  Cleveland;  b.  Feb.  S,  1846,  in 
Newton,  O. ;  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who 
conducted  his  early  education  until  he  en« 
tered   Denison   University,    where   he   was 

graduated  in  1866 ;  studied  law  under  Hon. 
reorge  Hoadly  and  at  Cincinnati  Law 
School  and  began  practice  in  1869  in  Cin- 
cinnati; married  in  1870  Olive  Scobey,  of 
Hamilton.  Ohio ;  supported  Horace  Oreeley 
for  President  in  the  campaign  of  1872: 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati 
1878-1887;  appointed  Attorney  General 
June  8,  1896,  to  succeed  Richard  Olney. 
who  became  Secretary  of  State;  many  of 
his  opinions  and  papers  are  highly  regarded, 
particularly  his  reply  to  Bryan's  attack  on 
the  President's  authority  to  suppress  inter* 
ference  with  functions  of  the  government; 
during  his  term  as  Attorney  General  he  ar« 


gaed  many  important  cases  in  the  Supreme 
ourt.  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  In- 
ternational and  other  complications  which 


marked  the  latter  part  of  Cleveland's  sec- 
ond administration. 

Harmon,  Judson,  Attorney-General,  or- 
der to,  respecting  indebtedness  of  Pa- 
cific railroads,  6233. 
Harmount,    E.    Hertzberg,    Dominican 
consul-general  in  London,  mentioned, 
4017. 
Harney,  William  Selby;  soldier;  b.  near 
Haysboro,  Tenn.,   Aug.  27,  1800;  commis- 
sioned   second    lieutenant    in    the    regular 
army  Feb.   13,   1818;   served  in  the  Black 
Hawk   and   Seminole   Indian   Wars  and   in 
the  Mexican  War ;  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo ;  served 
in  later  campaigns  agahist  the  Indians  on 
the   western   plains ;    relieved   of   his   com- 
mand  and    placed    on    the    retired    list   at 
the  outbreak  of  the   Civil   War  and   brev- 
etted  major-general   for   long  and   faithful 
service ;  dlea  Orlando,   Fla.,  May  9,   1889. 

Harney,  William  S.: 
Correspondence  of,  referred  to,  3110. 
Sioux  Indians — 
Beport  of,  on,  3897. 
Stipulations  with,  recommendations 
regarding,  2912. 
Visit   of,   to   San   Juan   Island    dis- 
cussed, 3093. 
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Hazper,  Mr.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  referred  to,  2692. 
Harrell,  Abram*  thanks  of  Congress  to^ 

recommended,  3277. 
Harrlman,  David  B.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2829. 
Harris,  Thomas  BC,  member  of  court  to 
try  assassius   of  President  Lincoln, 
etc.,  3534. 
Harris,  Townsend,  treaty  with  Japan 

concluded  by,  3012. 
Harris,  Wllliun  T.,  claim  of,  to  prop- 
erty withheld  by  Bra2dlian  Govern- 
ment, 3899. 
Harrison,  Anna,  resolution  of  Congress 
on  death   of  husband  transmitted 
to,  1908. 
Beply  of,  1909. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  biography  of,  5438. 
Harrison,  Byron  P.;  b.  in  Crystal  SpringSp 
Copiah  County,  Miss.,  Aug.  29,  1881 ;  edu- 
cated   in    the    public    schools    of    Crystal 
Springs,    Miss.,    and    the    Louisiana    State 
Untversity  at  Baton  Rouge;  married  Mary 
Edwlna    Mclnnis,    of    Leakesvllle,    Greene 
Co.,   Miss.,   in  January,    1905;   member  of 
the  Z.  ▲.  E.  fraternity.  W.  O.  W..  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Odd  Fellows.  Blks  and  Masons ; 
elected  District  Attorney  at  the  age  of  24 
years  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two 
terms  until  September.  1910,  and  elected  to 
the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Harrison,  Kapoleon,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  3277. 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  biography  of,  1858. 
Harrod,  Benjandn  M.,  canal  commis- 
sioner to  Panama,  7400. 
Hartman,  Jesse  L.;  b.  Cottage.  Hunting- 
ton County.  Pa.,  June  18,  1853;  recelyed 
his  education  In  the  public  and  academic 
schools;  engaged  in  the  iron  business  1878 
to  1891  as  general  manager  of  the  Holll- 
daysburg  ft  Gap  Iron  Works ;  elected  protho- 
notary  of  Blair  County  In  1891,  1894.  and 
1897 ;  extensively  engaged  in  the  quarrying 
and  shipping  of  ganister  rock  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  ref ractlonary  linings .  for 
steel  furnaces :  Is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hollldaysburg ;  participated 
la  the  last  three  national  conventions  of  the 
Republican  party ;  elected  to  the  62d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Pennsylvania. 

Hartranft,  John  Frederic;  soldier;  b. 
Montgomery  Co..  Pa..  Dec.  16^  1880;  grad. 
Union  College,  A.  B.  1868,  A.  M.  1856 ;  ad- 
mitted to  bar  In  1859 :  recruited  and  became 
colonel  of  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers; from  1864  was  a  brigadier-general, 
he  was  brevetted  major-general  and  his 
troops  were  the  first  to  enter  Fredericks- 
burg; elected  Auditor-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1865 ;  re-elected  1868 ;  twice  elected 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  1872  and  1875: 
died  Norrlstown.  Pa.,  Oct.  17.  1889. 

Hartranft,  John  F.: 
Member    of    Cherokee    Commission^ 

death  of,  referred  to,  5481. 
Special   provost-marshal   in   trial   of 

persons  implicated  in  assassination 

of    President    Lincoln,    appointed, 

3532. 


Harvey,  J6hn,  eorrespondenee  regard- 
ing— 
Imprisonment  of  Ebenezer  8.  Greely, 

1575. 
Northeastern  boundary.    (See  North- 
eastern Boundary.) 
Harvey,  Thomas  H.,  treaties  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2273,  2304. 
Hatch,  Davis,  imprisonment  of,  by  Do- 
minican Bepublie  referred  to,  4004, 
4013. 
Hatch,  Edward,  brigadier-ffeneral,  nom- 
ination of,  referred  to,  3403. 
Hatton,  Frank;  printer,  editor;  b.  April 
28,    1846,   in   Cambridge,    Oblo;  attended 
public    school    and    learned    the   printing 
business  in  the  office  of  his  fSther.  who 
published    the    Cadis     (Ohio)    Rtpuh\kan\ 
volunteered  in  the  Civil  War  and  went  to 
the  front  with  the  98th  Ohio  refliment  in 
1862 ;  after  the  war  he  went  to  Iowa  and 
for  a  time  published  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Journal  \    went    to   Burlington.    Iowa,   and 
bought  an  Interest  in  the  HateJteye:  made 
postmaster  of  Burlington  in  1881  and  later 
Assistant  Postmater  General ;  upon  the  res- 
iKuatlou  of  Judge  Oresham  from  President 
Arthur's  cabinet,  Mr.  Hatton  was  appointed 
to    the    position;    with    the    exception  of 
.Alexander  Hamilton  he  was  the  roan^est 
cabinet  officer  up  to  that  time ;  after  leav- 
ing office  Mr.    Hatton    was  editor  of  the 
VatUiHal  Republican,    Washington;  Chicago 
Mail,    Washington    Post    and    one    of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Preu ;  died  April 
24,  1894,  in  Washington. 

Hangen,  Gilbert  K.;  b.  April  21,  1869.  in 
Rock  Co.,  Wis.;  was  treasurer  of  Worth 
Countj,  Iowa,  for  six  years ;  elected  to  the 
Iowa  Legislature,  two  terms:  elected  to 
the  56th,  57th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  6lBt.  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Iowa. 

Hanpt,  Herman,  chief  of  construetion 
and  transportation  in  Department  of 
Bappahannock,  3314. 
HawldnSy  Benjamin;  soldier,  statesman; 
b.  Warren  Co..  N.  C,  Aug.  15,  1754 ;  during 
1781-84  and  1780-87  he  was  a  delegate  la 
Congress  and  served  during  1789-95  as 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina; 
appointed  agent  for  superintending  all  the 
Indian  tribes  south  of  the  Ohio  River  In 
1796.  and  retained  this  office  until  his 
death  In  Hawklnsvllle.  Ga.,  June  16.  1816; 
author  of  **Topography'*  and  **Indlan 
Character." 

Hawkins,  Benjamin: 

Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians, 

nomination  of,  171. 
Lands    donated    to,    by    Indians  as 

mark  of  eratitude,  555. 
Treaty  with   Indians   concluded  bj, 

202. 

Hawkins,  Edgar,  captain  in  Army,  men- 
tioned, 2367. 
Hawley,  Willis  Ohatman;  b.  near  Moo- 
rocp  Benton  Co.,  Oreg.,  May  5,  1864.  of 
Pioneer  parentage;  graduated  from  Will- 
inmette  University,  Salem,  Oreg..  B.  S. 
(1884),  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  (1888),  and  A.  M. 
11891)  ;  regularly  admitted  to  the  bar  Id 
Oregon  In  1893,  and  to  the  United  States 
courts  In  1906 ;  was  principal  of  the  Umpqoa 
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Hawley,  WUlls  Ohatnuui — Continued. 
Academy,  Wilbur,  Oreg.,  1884-1886;  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School  at 
Drain,  1888-1891 ;  the  remainder  of  his 
educational  work  has  been  In  connection 
with  Williamette  University ;  elected  to  the 
60th,  eist,  62d,  63cl  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Oregon. 

Hay»  James;  b.  in  Millwood,  Clarke  Co., 
Va. ;  was  educated  at  priyate  schools  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  the  Unlyersity  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Virginia,  from  which  latter  institu- 
tion he  graduated  in  law  in  1877 :  moved  to 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  1877 ;  elected  attorney 
for  the  Commonwealth  in  1883.  1887,  1801 
and  1895 ;  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  VIndnia  in  1885,  1887,  and  1889 ;  elected 
to  the  Virginia  State  Senate  in  1893  ;  elected 
to  the  65th.  56th,  57th,  58th,  59th,  6(>th. 
6l8t,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Vtrslnla, 

Hay,  John;  lawyer,  editor,  diplomat,  au- 
thor: b.  Salem,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1838;  became 
Private  Secretary  to  President  Lincoln  in 
1861,  adjutant  and  aide-de-camp  during 
Civil  War,  and  was  brevetted  colonel;  em- 
ployed as  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tritntne  during  the  years  1870  to 
1875 ;  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  France, 
1865-67 :  at  Madrid,  Spain,  1869-70 ;  charg6 
d'affaires  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1867-69; 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
Hayes  administration ;  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  1897-98;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKln- 
ley,  1898;  among  his  writings  published  in 
book  form  are  **Pike  County  Ballads," 
which  include  "Jim  Bludso*'  and  "Little 
Breeches";  "Castillian  Days."  '^History  of 
the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
in  collaboration  with  John  C.  Nlcolay. 

Hay,  John*  Secretary  of  State,  6492. 

Authorized  to  confer  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  concerning  Sa- 
moa, 6596. 

CJorrespondence  of,  with  Gen.  Beyes, 
6854. 

Death  of,  announced,  6955. 

Signs  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  6823. 
Hayes,  Everis  Anson,  b.  Waterloo,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Wis.,  March  10,  1855;  grad- 
uated from  both  the  literary  and  law  de- 
partments of  the  Unlyersity  of  Wisconsin, 
recelTlng  the  degrees  of  B.  L.  and  LL.  B. ; 
In  1887  he  removed  to  Santa  Clara  Co., 
Cal.,  and  there  engaged  in  fruit  raising  and 
mining,  and,  with  his  brother,  became  pub- 
lisher and  proprietor  of  the  San  Jose  DaUv 
Morning  Meroury  and  Evening  Herald: 
elected  to  the  59th,  60th,  Olst,  62d,  6dd 
and  64th  Congresses  from  California. 

Hayes,  Bntherford   B.,    biography   of, 

439L 
Hayne,  Isaac  W^  bearer  of  letter  from 
Governor  Pickens  to  President  Bu- 
chanan, 3195. 
Hayne,  Bobert  Young  (1791-1840); 
statesman  and  orator;  b.  Parish  of  St 
Paul.  S.  C. :  admitted  to  the  bar  1812 ; 
speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 1818 ;  Attorney-General  of  the  SUte 
1818-28;  United  States  Senator  1823-82; 
engaged  in  the  famous  debate  with  Webster 
on  the  "States  Bights"  question ;  GoTemor 
of  South  Carolina  1882-84  and  favored  mod- 
erate nulliflcation. 


Haien,  William  B.,  member  of  board  to 
consider  expeditions  to  be  sent  for 
relief  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expe- 
dition, 4813. 
Head,  Lafayette,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3393. 
Heap,  Samuel  D.,  convention  with  Tunis 

signed  by,  833. 
Heflin,  James  Thomas,  b.  at  Loulna,  Ran- 
dolph Co.,  Ala.,  April  9,  1869 ;  studied  law 
at  Lafayette,  Ala.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1893 ;  elected  Mayor  of  Lafayette 
1898,  holding  this  office  two  terms;  served 
in  Legislature  and  was  elected  Secretary 
of  State  in  1902 ;  later  to  the  58th,  69th, 
60th,  61st,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Alabama. 

Heine,  William,  consular  clerk,  removal 

of,  and  reason  therefor,  4110. 
Helgeaen,  H.  T.,  b.  near  Decorah,  Win- 
neshiek county,  Iowa,  June  26,  1857 ;  edu- 
cated in  the  Decorah  public  schools,  normal 
institute  and  business  college;  after  gradu- 
ating he  entered  the  mercantile  business; 
moved  to  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  where  he  oper- 
ated an  extensive  lumber  and  hardware 
business,  and  extensively  engaged  In  farm- 
ing; member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  State  University  in  1889  he  became  the 
first  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor 
in  the  newly  admitted  state  of  North 
Dakota;  in  the  general  election  held  No- 
vember, 1910.  was  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  North  Dakota. 
Helm,  Harvey;  b.  Danville,  Boyle  Co., 
Ky. ;  graduated  A.  B.,  Central  University 
of  Kenthcky;  admitted  to  the  bar  1892; 
elected  to  State  Assembly  1808:  Lincoln 
county  attorney  1897  and  1900 ;  Member  of 
the  60th.  61st,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Kentucky. 

Hempstead,  Ohristopher,  consul  at  Bel- 
ize, British  Honduras,  mentioned, 
2574. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  Andrews  (I8ii- 
1885)  ;  statesman  and  twenty-first  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States ;  b.  at  Zanes- 
vUle,  Ohio;  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Indiana,  and  became  Member  of  Congress 
1851-55;  United  SUtes  Senator  1863-69; 
Governor  of  Indiana  1878-77 ;  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Vice-President  with  Tllden 
1876 ;  elected  Vice-President  with  Cleveland 
1884,  but  died  in  November  of  his  first 
year. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  Vice-President, 
death  of  announced  and  honors  to  be 
paid  memory  of,  4904,  4905,  4909. 
Henry,  B.  H.,  report  of  af^ent  to  Fiji 
Islands  to  investigate  claim  of,  trans- 
mitted, 6098. 
Henry,  E.  Stevens,  b.  in  oiii,  Mass.,  in 
1836.  moving  when  18  years  old  with  his 
parents  to  Rockville,  Conn. ;  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly  of  1883;  State 
Senator  in  1887-88;  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  from  1889  to  1893 ;  elected 
to  the  54th,  55th.  56th,  57th.  58th,  59th, 
60th,  61st  and  62d  Congresses  from  Con- 
necticut 

Henry,  John,  alleged  secret  agent  of 
Great  Britain  in  United  States  for 
fomenting  disaffection,  483. 
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Henry,  Patrick;  itatesman,  orator;  b. 
Stadley.  Va..  May  29,  1786 ;  chosen  In  1765 
to  the  Virfflnla  Assembly  and  elected  a  dele- 
gate from  Virginia  to  the  Continental  Con- 
Eess  1774-76 ;  elected  Governor  of  Virginia 
1776  and  declined  re-election;  delegate 
to  the  Richmond  Convention  (q.  y.)  in 
1777;  served  in  the  State  Assembly  from 
1780  to  1791,  and  was  again  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1796,  but  declined  to  serve ;  died 
Bed  Hill,  Va.,  Jane  6,  1799. 

Henry,    Patrick,    minister    to    Francei 

nomination  of,  274. 
Henry  of  Pniasia,  Prince,  reception  of, 

in  United  States,  6703. 
Henry,  Bobert  Lee;  b.  May  12,  1864.  in 
Linden,  Cass  Co.,  Tex. ;  graduated  M.  A. 
from  the  Sonthwestem  University  of  Texas 
in  1885,  valedictorian  of  bis  «Ias8 ;  elected 
Mayor  of  Texarkana  in  1890;  resigned  the 
mayoralty  to  become  Assistant  Attorney- 
General,  holding  the  latter  office  for  nearly 
three  years ;  was  elected  to  the  55th,  56th, 
57th,  58tb,  59th.  60th,  61st  and  62d  Con- 
gresses from  Texas. 

Henahaw,  David;  politician,  merchant, 
writer ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Tyler;  b.  April  2,  1791,  in  Leicester, 
Mass, ;  educated  at  the  public  schools  and 
Leicester  Academy  ;  apprenticed  to  a  drug 
house  In  BoMton  and  continued  in  that 
business  till  1829  :  became  Interested  In  poli- 
tics and  New  England  railroads ;  wrote 
political  articles  for  the  press ;  member  of 
both  branches  of  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  member  of  Congress ;  appointed  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  Boston  in  1830;  nominated 
for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President 
Tylen  but  served  only  a  few  months  as 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment; died  Nov.  11,  1862. 

Hensley,  Walter  L.,  b.  Jefferson  County, 
Mo..  Sept  8.  1871 :  educated  In  the  public 
schools  of  his  county  and  the  law  depart' 
ments  of  the  Missouri  University ;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1894 ;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Missouri. 

Hepner,   George^   treaty   with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2830. 
Herbert,  Hilary  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Cleveland;  b.  Lanrens- 
viUe,  S.  C,  March  12,  1834;  moved  to 
Greenville,  Butler  County,  Ala.,  in  1846; 
attended  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1853-54 ;  and  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1855-56;  studied  law  and  admitted  to  the 
bar:  entered  the  Confederate  service  as 
captain;  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Eighth  Alabama  Volunteers;  disabled  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864 ; 
continued  the  practice  of  Ikw  at  Green- 
ville, Ala.,  until  1872,  when  he  moved  to 
Montgomery,  where  he  afterwards  prac- 
ticed; elected  a  Representative  from  Ala- 
bama to  the  45th,  46th,  47th.  48th,  49th, 
60th,  51st,  and  52d  Congresses  as  a  Demo- 
crat; Secretary  of  the  Navy  1893-1897; 
located  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  prac- 
ticed law. 

Herbert^  Hichati  H.,  Canadian  canal 
tolls  referred  to,  5675,  5678. 

Herlng,  Budolpb,  on  committee  to  re- 
port upon  sewerage  system  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  5487,  5514. 

Hermosa,  William  L.,  report  of,  on  ex- 
ploration of  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
transmitted,  2724,  2762. 


Herold,  David  H: 
Implicated  in  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial 
and    verdict    of    military    commis- 
sion, 3532,  3533,  3534,  3540,  3545, 
3546. 
Persons  claiming  reward  for  appre- 
hension of,  directed  to  file  elamis, 
3551. 
Herran,  Dr.  Tomas,  correspondence  of, 

concerning  Panama,  6761. 
Herachel],  Lord,  arbitrator  in  Venezue- 
lan boundary  dispute,  6338. 
Hewitt,  Abram  Stevens;  mannfftctnrer, 
scientist,  phllnnthropist ;  b.  Haverstraw.  N. 
Y.,  July  31,  1822;  received  his  elemenUry 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  where  he  gained  a  prise  scholar- 
ship to  Columbia  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1842 ;  acting 
professor  of  mathematics  in  1843;  stadied 
law  and  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State 
supreme  court  in  October,  1845;  his  eye- 
sight failing,  he  engaged  in  the  iron  bosl- 


ness,  and  under  the  firm  of  Cooper  ft  Hewitt 
established  extensive  iron  works,  mainly  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  appointed 
one  of  the  ten  United  States  scientific  com- 
missioners to  visit  the  French  Exposition 
Universeile  of  1867  and  made  a  report  on 
iron  and  steel,  which  was  publlsned  by 
Congress  and  has  been  translated  Into  most 
foreign  languages;  organized  and  managed 
the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,  designed  especially  for 
the  education  of  the  working  classes;  elect- 
ed to  the  44th,  45th,  47th,  48th  and  49th 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat;  mayor  of  New 
York  City.  1887-88;  died  Jan.  18,  1903,  at 
New  York  City. 

Hewitt^    Abram    8.,    commissioner   to 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  3798. 
Heybnm,  Weldon  Brinton;  b.  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Pa.,  May  23,  1852 ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1876 ;  in  1883-84  moved  to  Sho- 
shone Co.,  Idaho ;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Idaho ;  chairman  of  the  Jo- 
diciary  committee  of  that  body ;  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Idaho  for 
the  term  beginning  March  4,  1903,  and  was 
re-elected  Jan.  18,  1909. 

Higglnson,   Francis  J.,    expedition  to 
Puerto  Bico  convoyed  by  fleet  under, 
6318. 
Hill,  Charles  B.,  claim  of,  against  Chins, 

referred  to,  4436,  4801. 
Hill,  Ebenezer  J.;  b.  Redding,  Conn.,  Aug. 
4,  1845 ;  in  1862  he  received  from  Yale  Uol- 
versity  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
arts ;  in  1863  be  joined  the  army  as  a  civil- 
ian, and  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war;  elected  to  the  54th.  55th,  56th.  57tb. 
58th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Connecticut 

Hinds,  Asher  Crosby;  b.  Benton.  Me., 
Feb.  6,  1868;  graduated  from  Colby  Col- 
lege 1863;  began  newspaper  work  In  Port- 
land in  1884;  Speaker's  Clerk,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  1890-91; 
clerk  at  Speaker's  table.  United  States 
House  of  Bepresentatlvee.  1896-1911; 
elected  to  the  B2!d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Mstlnb. 
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Ri8e»  Blijali;  stateBiiuin;  b.  Kentucky, 
July  4,  1802;  defeated  as  Democratic  can- 
didate for  lieatenant-governor  in  1836; 
chars^  d'affaires  to  Guatemala,  March  31, 
1848,  to  June  21,  1849 ;  Presidential  elector 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  In  1856 ;  elected  a 
Representative  from  Kentucky  to  the  39th 
Conn-ess  as  a  Democrat  (vice  Henry 
Grider,  deceased),  serving  from  Dec.  8, 
1866,  to  1867;  reelected  to  the  40th  Con- 

fresR :   died  at   Bussellville,   Ky.,    May   8, 
867. 

HJae,     EUJab,    treaty    eoneluded    by, 
with — 

Guatemala,  2572,  2686. 

Nicaragua,  2572,  2602. 
Hitchcock,  Ethan  AUen  (1886-1909); 
diplomat  and  cabinet  officer;  b.  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  settled  in  business  in  St.  Louis  until 
1860;  thence  in  China  until  1872;  diplo- 
matic representative  in  Russia  as  Minister 
1897-98,  and  as  the  first  Ambassador  there 
1898-90;  Secretary  of  the  interior  under 
McKinley  until  1907. 

Hitchcock,  Frank  Harris,  Postmnistei^ 
General  in  President  Taft's  Cabinet;  b. 
Amherst,  Ohio,  Oct.  5,  1867;  lias  resided 
in  Massachusetts  from  early  boyhood ;  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  In  1801 ; 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  from 
1905  to  1908 ;  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  In  1908  and  conducted 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year. 

Hitchcock,  Gilbert  M.;  b.  Omaha,  Neb., 
Sept.  18,  1859;  educated  in  public  schools 
and  by  study  in  Germany  and  a  law  course 
at  University  of  Michigan ;  graduated  1881 ; 
established  the  Omaha  Evening  World  in 
1885,  which  later  became,  under  his  man- 
agement, the  Omaha  Morning,  Evening  and 
Bundap  World-Herald;  elected  to  the  58th, 
60th  and  61st  Congresses  from  Nebraska ; 
nominated  in  Democratic  primaries  for 
United  States  Senator,  August,  1010 ;  under 
the  Oregon  plan  was  elected  and  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature  Jan.  18,  1911 ;  his  term 
wiU  expire  March  3,  1917. 

Hitt,  Sobert  Soberts;  b.  Urbana,  Ohio, 
Jan.  16,  1834;  moved  to  Ogle  County,  111., 
in  1837 ;  educated  at  Rock  River  Seminary 
(now  Mount  Morris  College)  and  at  De 
Pauw  University;  reported  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  in  1858 ;  first  secretary  of  legation 
and  charge  d'affaires  ad  Interim  at  Paris 
from  December,  1874,  until  March,  1881 ; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  1881 :  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
commissioner  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  In 
1898 ;  elected  to  the  47th  Congress  Nov.  7, 
1882,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  R.  M.  A.  Hawk;  elected  to 
the  48th,  49th,  50th,  51st,  52d,  63d,  54th. 
55th.  56th,  57th  and  58th  Congresses  as  a 
Republican. 

Hitty  Bobert  B.»  member  of  eommission 

to  Hawaiian  Islands,  6333. 
Ho«r»  Ebenezer  Bockwood  (1816-1895) ; 
jurist  and  statesman ;  b.  at  Concord,  Mass. ; 
Judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
1859-69;  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  under  Grant  1869-70;  Member  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  which  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  Washington  1871  with 
Great  Britain;  Member  of  Congress  from 
Uassachosetts  1873-75. 


Hoar,  Ebenosor  B^  member  of  commis- 
sion to  settle  questions  with  Great 
Britain,  4075. 

Hoar,  George  Frlsbie  (1826-1904) ; 
statesman ;  b.  at  Concord,  Mass. ;  associated 
with  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  later  with  the 
Republican  party ;  Member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  1869-77 ;  Member  of  the 
Haves-Tllden  Electoral  Commission  1877; 
United  States  Senator  1877-1904 ;  noted  for 
his  consistent  oppositon  to  'Imperialism." 
Hobart,  Garret  Angnstas  (1844-1899) ; 
statesman  and  twenty-fourth  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States ;  b.  Long  Rranch,  N.  J. ; 
began  the  practice  of  law  1869 ;  member  of 
ft^^^**^^  *i?«*"'**"»'®  ^872;  State  Senator 
1876,  and  became  President  of  the  State 
Senate  1881 ;  and  1896  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  with  Mc- 
Kinley. 

Hobby,  James  M.,  first   assistant  en- 
gineer,  advancement  in  grade  of,  rec- 
ommended, 3411. 
Hobson,  Bichmond  Pearson;  b.  Greens- 
boro, Ala.,  Aug.  17,  1870;  was  educated  at 
the  Southern  Uniyerslty,  the  United  States 
Nayal     Academy,     the     French     National 
Scuool  of  Naval  Design:  is  a  naval  archi- 
tect   and    lecturer;    served    in    the    United 
States  Navy  from   1885  to  1903;  received 
the  degree  of  LL.   D.  from  Southern   Uni- 
versity,   June,    1906;    elected    to    the   60th, 
61st  and  62d  Congresses  from  Alabama. 
Hobflon,  Blcbmond  P.,  sinking  of  the 
Merrimac     in     Santiago     Harbor, 
Cuba,  by,  6305,  6316. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  and  promo- 
tion of,  recommended,  6306. 
Hodgson,  Daniel  B.,  recognition  of  serv- 
ices of,  in  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  Phil- 
ippine  Islands,  recommendations  re- 
garding, 6305. 
Hodgson,  William  B.,  conduct  of,  while 

in  Constantinople,  referred  to,  2011. 
Holcombe,  James  P.,  order  exempting, 
from  arrest  during  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, 3438. 
Holden,  William  W.,  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  appointed, 
3510. 
Holmes,  Tbeophilns  Himter;  soldier;  b 
Clinton,  N.  C,  Nov.  13,  1894;  graduated 
United  States  Military  Academy  1829;  en- 
gaged In  frontier  service  In  the  Seminole 
war  and  in  the  occupation  of  Texas;  pro- 
moted to  captain  In  the  Mexican  war  and 
brevetted  mnior  for  gallantry  at  Monterey: 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  resigned 
from  the  army  (April  22,  1861)  and  went 
to  North  Carolina  and  organized  the  State 
militia,  and  when  the  secession  ordinance 
was  passed  became  a  brigadier-general  In 
the  Confederate  army ;  after  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  died  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  June  21,  1880. 

Holmes,  Tbeopbflus  H.: 

Gallant  conduct  of,  in  Mexican  War, 

2370. 
Major  by  brevet,  nomination  of,  and 
correspondence  regarding,  2369. 
Holsey,  Bobert^  act  granting  pension  to, 
vetoed,  5026. 
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Holt,  Joseph;  lawyer,  jurist;  b.  BT«ck- 
enridge  Co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  6,  1807 :  engaged  in 
law  practice  at  LoulsylUe,  Kj„  1832-36, 
and  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1836-42;  removed 
to  Washington  and  became  Commissioner 
of  Patents  1857-59;  Postmaster-Qeneral 
1859-60 ;  Secretary  of  War  1860-61 ;  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him,  in  1862,  Judge- 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army ;  declined 
the  Cabinet  positions  of  Attorney-General 
and  Secretary  of  War ;  conducted  the  trials 
of  Fits- John  Porter  (charged  with  disobedi- 
ence of  orders)  and  of  the  assassins  of 
President  Lincoln ;  brevetted  major-general 
for  "faithful,  meritorious  and  distinguish- 
ed*' services  In  the  bureau  of  military  Justice 
during  the  war;  died  Washington,  u,  C, 
Aug.  1,  1894. 

Holt,  Joseph: 
Judge-advocate  in  trial  of  persons  im- 
plicated in  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  3534. 
Secretary  of  War,  authorized  to  per- 
form duties  of)  3190. 
Hood,  Jolm  B.,  victories  of  Federals 
over   Confederate    forces   under,  re- 
ferred to,  3442. 
Hooker,  Joseph: 

Commander  of  corps  in  Army,  3325. 
Ordered  to  take  military  possession 
of  railroads,  3379. 
Hopkins,  George  W.;  statesman;  b. 
Goochland  County,  Va.,  Feb.  22.  1804;  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education ;  studied 
law  and  began  practice  at  Lebanon,  Ya. ; 
a  member  of  the  State  house  of  represen- 
tatives 1833-34;  elected  a  Representative 
from  Virginia  to  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th, 
28th  and  29th  Conirresses  as  a  Democrat; 
charg6  d'affaires  to  Portugal  March  3. 
1847,  to  Oct.  18,  1849 ;  again  a  member  of 
the  State  house  of  representatives  In  1849 ; 

Judge  of  the  circuit  court;  elected  to  the 
!5th  Congress;  again  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  house  of  representatives;  died 
March  2,  1861. 

Hopkins,  George  W.,  charge  d'affaires 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  mentioned,  2550. 
Hopkinson,  Joseph  (son  of  Francis  Hop- 
klnson)  ;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12, 
1770;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1/86:  studied  law  and  in 
1791  admitted  to  practice ;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Easton,  Pa. ;  elect- 
ed a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  14th  and  15th  Congresses;  moved  to 
Bordentown.  N.  J.,  and  after  three  years  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  Easton.  Pa., 
1828-1842;  delegate  to  the  State  constltu- 
tlonal  convention  in  1837;  died  at  Phila- 
delphia Jan.  16,  1842. 

Hopkinson,    Joseph,    commissioner    to 
treat  with   Indians,   nomination   of. 
256. 
Horton,  Benjamin  J.,  telephone  conces- 
sion in  Puerto  Bico,  6732. 
Houard,  John  E.,  imprisonment  of,  by 
Spanish  authorities  referred  to,  4116. 
Houston,  David  Franklin,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    under    President    Wilson;    b. 
Monroe,    Union    County,    N.    C,    Feb.    17, 
1866:  son  of  William  Henry  and  Cornelia 
Anne    (Stevens)    Houston:    A.    B.,    South 
Carolina    CoUege    1887;    A.    M.,    karvard 


1892;  (LL.  D.,  Tnlane  1903,  University  of 
Wisconsin,     1906.     Yale     1913)  ;     married 
Helen  Beall,  of  Austin,  Tez.,  December  It 
1895 :    tutor    in    ancient    languages    South 
Carolina     College     and    graduate     student 
1887-88:    superintendent    of    city    schools 
SparUnburg.    S.    C,    1888-1891;    graduate 
student    political    science,    HarVkrd    1891- 
1894 :  adjunct  professor  1894-1897,  associati* 
professor     1897-1900,     professor     political 
science    1900-1902.    and    dean     of    faculty 
1899-1902,   University  of  Texas;   president 
Agricultural    and    Mechanical     Collie    of 
Texas    1902-1906;    president   University  of 
Texas    1905-1908;     chancellor    Washington 
University,   St.   Louis,  since  September  24, 
1908 :  member  Southern  Educational  Board ; 
trustee     John     F.     Slater     Pnnd;     mem- 
ber Rockefeller   Sanitary  Commission;  fel- 
fow  Texas  State  Historical  Society;  mem- 
ber American  Economic  Association  :  presi- 
dent    Harvard     Graduate     Club     1893-94; 
author:   A   Critical   Study  of   NullUication 
in  South  Carolina,  etc. :  took  office  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  March  6,  1913. 
Hbnston,    Sam;    soldier,    statesman;   b. 
Rockbridge  Co.,   Va.,   March   2,   1793;  en- 
Usted  In  the  army  in  1813,  and  served  un- 
der Gen.  Jackson  In  the  war  with  the  Creek 
Indians;  distinguished  himself  for  bravery 
on  various  occasions  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  found  himself  lieutenant ;  studied 
law  in  Nashville,  and  after  holding  several 
minor  offices  in  Tennessee  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1823  and  served  till  1827,  wben 
he  became  Governor  of  Tennessee ;  in  1829. 
before  the  expiration  of  his  gubernatorial 
term  he  resigned  his  office  and  went  to  take 
up  his  abode  among  the  Cherokee  Indiana 
in  Arkansas ;  In  1832  he  went  to  Texas  on 
the  invitation  of  President  Jackson  to  ar- 
range   treaties    with    the    Comaaches   and 
other  Indians;  joined  in  the  Texas  revela- 
tion and  was  made  comma^er  of  the  mil^ 
tary  forces ;  fought  the  Mexicans  with  such 
vigor  that  the  independence  of  the  Texans 
was  conceded  and  Houston  became  the  first 
President  of  the  new  republic ;  after  an  in- 
tervening term  in  Congress  he  was  again 
elected  President  of  Texas  in  1841,  while 
continually   advocating   annexation  to  the 
United  States ;  In  1846  his  hopes  were  real- 
ised and  Texas  became  a  state  of  the  union, 
and  Houston  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate ;  continued  in  the  Senate  until  1859, 
when  ^e  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas; 
advised  against  secession  and  was  denounced 
therefor  as  a  traitor  to  the  South;  vetoed 
a   resolution   recognising   the  authority  of 
the   Texas    State   Convention   of  Jan.  28, 
1861,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  over 
his  veto  and  the  State  seceded  from  the 
union  by  a  vote  of  167  to  7 :  as  Governor 
he  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Confederacy,  and  was  deposed  from  his 
.office  of  Governor;  likewise  refused  a  com- 
mission of  majpr-freneral  in  Federal  Army 
tendered    by    President    Lincoln;   died   hi 
Huntsvllle^  Texas.  July  26,  1863. 

Houston,  Sam: 

Commander  of  Texan  anny,  1493. 

President  of  Bepublie  of  Texas,  2172. 
Houston,  WUliaoi  Cannon;  b.  Bedford 
Co.,  Tenn.,  March  17,  1862 ;  elected  to  the 
Legislature  In  1876 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1878 ;  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  Id 
1880  and  1882;  elected  Circuit  Jadge  in 
1894  and  1898 ;  elected  to  the  59th.  60th, 
61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Tennessee. 
Howard,  E.  A^  agent  of  Ponea  Indlasfl, 

4583. 
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Howazd,  Jolui  Eager;  soldier,  statesman ; 
b.  Baltimore,  June  4,  1752;  received  a  lib- 
eral education ;  served  In  the  Bevolutlonary 
war  and  colonel  when  peace  was  declared; 
Delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  Continental 
Conmreas  1787-88;  governor  of  Maryland 
178d-1792;  member  of  the  State  senate 
1795 ;  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Maryland  vice  R.  Potts,  resigned,  serving 
from  Deo.  7,  1706,  to  March  8,  1808 ;  died 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  12,  1827. 

Howard,  Jobn  E^  legislative  acts  of 
Maryland  received  f rom,  transmitted, 
63. 
Howard,   Lient^  report  of,  regarding 
services  of  Apache  Indians  transmit- 
ted, 5495. 
Howard,  Oliver  Otis;  soldier,  author;  b. 
Leeds,  Me.,  Nov.  8,  1830;  graduated  Bow- 
doln    College,   A.   B.,    1850;   A.   M.,   1853; 
graduated  U.   &  Military  Academy,   1854; 
served    through   the  civil   war,   rising  suc- 
cessively from  lieutenant  to  maJor-aeneral ; 
retired  Nov.  8,  1894 ;  author  of  "l>ona]d*8 
School   Days."   "Chief  Joseph   of  the  Nes 
Perces,*'    "Life   of   Zachary   Taylor."    and 
articles  on  subjects  connected  with  the  civil 
war. 

Howard,    Oliver   O.,    Commissioner   of 
Freedmen's  Bnrean: 
Directed   to   effect   arranffement  be- 
tween  freedmen   and   landowners, 
3549. 
Beport   of  his  observations   of   the 
condition    of    the    seceded    States 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  therein,  referred  to, 
3571. 
Howard,  WUUam  Scbley;  b.  Kirkwood, 
Dekalb    County,    Ga.,    June   20,    1875;   at- 
tended Neel's   Academy  until   12  years  of 
age;  was  a  page  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Georgia  in  1888-89;  calendar 
clerk  of  the  House  in  1890-91;  appointed 
Private  Secretary  to  United  States  Senator 
Patrick  Walsh,  of  Georgia,  In  1893 ;  studied 
law  at  night  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Wrlgh&ville,  Ga.,  1895 ;  enlisted  in  the 
Third  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry  on  July 
2,  1898,  serving  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
lean  war  as  Sergeant ;  on  his  return  from 
the  war  moved  back  to  Dekalb  county  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia 
in  1899;  introducea  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Howard  franchise  tax  act,  the  first  of 
its  kind  introduced  in  the  South;  married 
MlM  Lucia  Augusta  dii  Vlnage,  of  Texas, 
In  1905 ;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Georgia. 

Howe,  Albion  P.,  member  of  court  to 
try  assassins  of  President  Lincoln, 
3534. 

Howe,  Hanghwout,  records  of  associa- 
tion founded  for  purposes  of  aiding 
soldiers  of  Civil  War  offered  to 
United  States,  4798. 

Howe,  8.  D^  treaty  witli  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  3403. 

Hdwe,  Bamnel  O^  imprisonment  of,  in 
Pnuwia,  1136. 


Howe,  Timothy  O.;  Postmaster-General 
under  President  Arthur ;  b.  Livermore,  Me., 
Feh.  24.  1816 ;  received  a  liberal  education ; 
studied  law  and  practiced;  served  one 
term  in  the  state  legislature;  moved  to 
Wisconsin  In  1840;  elected  Judge  of  the 
circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  li^isconsin 
in  1850  and  resigned  in  1855;  elected  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as 
a  Union  Republican  and  re-elected  two 
terms,  serving  from  1861-1869:  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
Monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  1881 ;  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General  in  1881;  died 
at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  March  25,  1883. 

Howe,  Timothy  O.,  Postmaster-General, 
death  of,  annoonced  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  4747. 
Howell,  Joseph;  b.  Feb.  17,  1857,  in 
Bozelder  Co.,  Utah;  attended  Utah  Uni- 
versity ;  Mayor  of  Wellsville,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Utah  University ; 
served  three  terms  in  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature and  one  in  the  State  Senate ;  elected 
to  the  58th,  59th,  60th.  61st,  62d,  68d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Utah. 

Howlaon,  Henry  I^,  member  of  Board 

on  Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Hubbard,  Oommander  J.,  report  of,  on 

revolution  in  Panama,  6838. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  BickinBOii;  Postmaster- 
General  under  President  Fillmore;  b.  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  August  10,  1779 ;  pursued 
classical  studies  and  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1819;  studied  law,  but  devoted 
himself  to  manufacturing;  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Connecticut  to  the  29th 
Congress  as  a  Whig:  re-elected  to  the  30th 
Congress;  Postmaster-General  Aug.  81, 
1852,  to  March  7.  1853 ;  died  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Oct  8,  1855. 

Huebschmann,  Francis,  treaties  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2773,  2896. 

Hnggins,  Samuel,  wounding  and  rob- 
bing of,  by  Mexican  soldiers,  referred 
to,  4376. 

Hughes,  Charles  James,  Jr.;  b.  Kings- 
ton, Richmond,  Mo.,  Feb.  16,  1853;  grad- 
uated from  Richmond  (Mo.)  College  in 
1871 ;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  both 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the 
University  of  Denver;  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  August,  1877;  Senator  Hughes, 
while  engaging  generally  in  the  practice 
of  law,  has  given  special  attention  to  min- 
ing and  Irrigation  litigation ;  for  many 
years  professor  of  mining  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  I>enver;  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Colorado  Jan.  20,  1909. 

Hughes,  William;  b.  in  1872;  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War;  elected  to  the 
58th,  60th.  61st  and  62d  Congresses  from 
New  Jersey. 

Hull,  OordeU;  b.  Oct.  2,  1871,  Overton 
(now  Pickett)  Co.,  Tenn. ;  graduated  law 
department  of  Cumberland  University,  Leb- 
anon, Tenn. ;  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  two  terms; 
served  In  the  Spanish-American  War,  with 
the  rank  of  captain;  later  was  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  afterwards 
elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit 
of  Tennessee ;  elected  to  the  60th,  61  nt.  62d, 
68d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Tennessee. 
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Hull,  Isaac;  naval  officer ;  b.  Derby,  Conn., 
March  9,  1778 ;  took  to  the  sea  in  early 
life  and  joined  United  States  Nayy  March 
9p  1798;  In  1804  he  commanded  the  brig 
Argua,  one  of  the  yessels  of  Commodore 
Preble's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  made 
captain  in  1800  and  put  in  command  of 
the  frigate  Oonatitution ;  his  captnre  and 
destruction  of  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
rUre,  Aug.  19,  1812,  was  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  second  war  with  England 
and  won  fame  and  fortune  for  Hull :  Con- 

E-ess  voted  him  a  gold  medal  and  $50.000 ; 
ter  commanded  the  Ohio,  flagship  of  the 
European  squadron;  retired  in  1841  and 
died  in   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Feb.    13.   1843. 

Hull,  Isaac: 
Letters  of  Andrew  Stevenson  to,  re- 
ferred to,  1953. 
Victory  of  the  ConHitution  under 
command  of,  over  the  OuerrUre, 
502. 
Hull,  William;  soldier;  b.  Derby,  Conn., 
June  24,  1753;  graduated  Yale  1772,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1775;  captain  of  a 
company  of  militia  in  the  uprising  against 
England ;  was  an  active  officer  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  at  its  close  was 
second  In  command  of  the  only  regiment 
not  disbanded.  Gen.  Heath  being  its  col- 
onel ;  in  1784  he  was  ordered  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  frontier  forts  of  Niagara, 
Detroit,  MaclEinac,  and  others  on  the  great 
lalEes,  but  they  were  not  surrendered  until 
after  the  Jay  treaty  was  signed;  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Michigan  Territory  by 
President  Jefferson  in  1806;  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812  the  Territory 
was  unprepared  for  hostilities  and  Hull 
was  defeated  and  taken  a  prisoner  to 
Montreal ;  later  exchanged  and  convicted 
of  cowardice  and  neglect  of  duty  by  a 
court-martial ;  be  was  sentenced  to  death, 
but  pardoned  by  President  Madison ;  pub- 
lished a  vindication  In  1824;  died  New- 
ton, Mass..   Nov.   29,   1825. 

Hull,  William: 

Letter  of,  regarding  Indians  referred 
to,  421. 

Official  conduct  of,  referred  to,  430. 

Surrenders  fort  and  town  of  Detroit 
to  the  British,  500. 

Treaty   with   Indians   concluded   by, 
422. 
Hulsemann,  Ohevalier,  charge  d  'affaires 

of  Austria,  withdrawal  of,  referred 

to,  2690. 
Humphrey,  William  E.;  b.  March  81, 
1862,  near  Alamo,  Montgomery  Co..  Ind. ; 
graduated  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsvllle. 
Ind.,  1887;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  law  at  Crawfordsvllle :  In  1893 
moved  to  Seattle.  Wash. ;  in  1898  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  corporation  coun- 
sel of  Seattle:  re-elected  In  1900:  elected 
to  the  58th,  59th,  60th.  61st  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Washington. 

Humphreys*  Benjamin  Grubb;  b.  Clai- 
borne Co.,  Miss.,  Aug.  17,  1865;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Novem- 
ber. 1891 ;  when  war  was  declared  against 
Spain,  In  April,  1898.  he  raised  a  com- 
pany and  was  elected  first  lieutenant; 
served  under  Ma}. -Gen.  Fitzhugb  Lee  In 
Florida  during  the  entire  war,  oeing  mus- 
tered out  with  his  regiment  at  Columbia, 


Tenn.,  Dec.  22.  1898;  elected  to  the  58th, 
59tb.  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Mississippi 

Homphreyg,  David,  minister  to  Porta- 

gal,  nomination  of,  90. 
Hunt,  Alexander  0.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians conclnded  by,  3663,  3827. 
Hunt,  William  H.;  lawyer;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Oarfleld;  b. 
in  1824  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  after  a  public 
school  education  he  entered  Yale  College, 
Class  '48,  and  remained  there  but  two 
years;  went  to  New  Orleans  and  began 
the  practice  of  law ;  before  the  war  he  was 
a  Whig  in  politics,  during  the  war  a  staunch 
Union   man,   and  later  a   Republican;  ap- 

Sointed  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana  to 
11  a  vacancy  in  1876,  and  claimed  to  hare 
been  elected  to  that  office  the  following 
year,  but  the  Democratic  State  officers  were 
recognised  by  President  Hayes;  Mr.  Hunt 
was  later  made  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims ;  Blarch  5,  1881,  President 
Garfield  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  cabi- 
net by  President  Arthur  he  retired  in  fsvor 
of  William  E.  Chandler;  in  1882  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  and  died 
Feb.  27,  1884.  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Honter,  David;  soldier;  b.  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  21,  1802;  gradaated  U.  8. 
Military  Academy,  1822;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  in  Febmary,  1861.  was 
assigned  to  accompany  President-elect 
Lincoln  from  Springfield,  III.,  to  Wash- 
ington; made  brigadler*general  and  served 
through  the  Civil  War  and  was  mustered 
out  as  brlfradler-general  in  1866:  retired 
from  the  regular  service  six  months  later; 
died  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  2,  1886. 

Hunter,  David: 
Command   of   corps   formerly  under 

Gen.  Burnside,  assumed  by,  3325. 
Member  of  court  to  try  assassins  of 

President  Lincoln,  etc.,  3534. 
Proclamation    of,    for    freedom    of 

slaves   in   certain   States  declared 

void,  3292. 
Hunter,  Lieut.,  report  of,  on  establish- 
ment of  steamship  lines  referred  to, 
2173. 

Hunter,  Bobert  "NL  T.;  statesman;  b. 
Essex  County,  Va.,  April  21,  1809;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  and  gradnated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia;  studied 
law,  and  in  1830  admitted  to  the  bar: 
elected  a  Representative  from  Tlrginia  to 
the  25th,  26th  and  27th  Congresses;  de- 
feated for  re-election;  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  the  26th  Congress ;  defeated 
for  the  28th  Congress;  elected  to  the  29tb 
Congress;  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia,  serving  from  1847  until  be 
withdrew  when  Virginia  seceded,  and  in 
July,  1861,  was  expelled ;  delegate  from  Vtr- 
glnla  to  the  Confederate  provincial  congress 
at  Richmond;  Confederate  State  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  the  1st  Confederate  Con- 
gress; Confederate  Secretary  of  State: 
elected  State  treasurer  of  Virginia  In  1877; 
died  in  Essex  County,  Vs.,  July  18,  1887. 

Hunter,  Robert  IC  T.,  member  of  com- 
mission to  confer  with  President  re- 
garding termination  of  war,  3461, 
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Snntttc;  WUUun;  physlclaii,  diplomat;  b. 
Newport*  R.  I^  Not.  2d,  1774;  graduated 
from  Brown  Unlyersity  In  1791;  studied 
medicine  In  London;  returned  to  Newport 
and  In  1796  admitted  to  the  bar;  served 
•eTeral  years  In  the  State  house  of  repre- 
flentatlves;  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  re-elected,  serving 
from  Not.  25,  1811.  to  March  8,  1821 ;  com- 
missioned charge  d'affaires  to  BrasU  Jane 
28,  1834,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  Sept. 
13,  1841,  serving  until  Dec.  9.  1843;  died 
at  Newport,  R.  f,  Dec.  3,  1849. 

Hunter,  W^  Aeting  Secretary  of  State, 

3487,  3504. 
Hunter,  W.  M„  court-martial  of,  889. 
Huntington,  Samnel  (about  1782-1790) ; 
politician;  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  member 
of  Congress,  1777,  and  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  governor  of 
Connecticut,  1780-96;  received  the  two 
electoral  votes  from  his  own  state  In  the 
first  election  for  President  in  1789. 


Hnrlbnrt,  Stephen  A.;  diplomat;  b, 
Charleston,  8.  C,  Nov.  29,  1815;  received 
a  thorough  education;  studied  law;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1837 ;  served  In  the 
Florida  war;  moved  to  Belvldere,  III.,  in 
1845;  Whig  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Illinois  in  1847 ;  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1848  and  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1868;  member  of 
the  legislature  in  1859,  1861  and  1867; 
served  in  the  Union  Army  1861-1865,  being 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
May  27,  1861,  and  major-general  In  Sept. 
1862  ;  minister  resident  to  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  1869-1872 :  elected  a  Represen- 
tative from  Illinois  to  the  43d  and  44th 
Congresses  as  a  Republican ;  appointed  min- 
ister to  Peru  in  1881,  becoming  prominent 
in  Secretary  Blame's  Peruvian-Chilean  pol- 
icy ;  died  at  Lima,  Peru.  March  27,  1882. 

Hnrlbut,  Steplien  A.,  minister  to  Bo- 
gota, mentioned,  4011. 

Hutchins,  Oharles,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  3403. 
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T«g*11»,  John  J.\  author.  Journalist,  law- 
yer, Btatesman,  orator;  b.  Dec.  29,  1833, 
at  MlddletoD.  Essex  Co.,  Mass.;  educated 
In  public  schools  of  Haverhill  and  gradu- 
ated Williams  College  1855 :  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1857  and  the  following  year 
moved  to  Atchison.  Kan.,  and  entered  ac- 
tively into  the  political  discussions  which 
distraught  the  territory  at  the  time;  dele- 
gate to  the  Wyandotte  Conventon  in  1859, 
and  secretary  of  the  territorial  council; 
secretary  of  State  Senate  In  1861  and  In 
the  following  year  elected  to  that  body; 
became  editor  of  the  Atchison  01iampU)n\ 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Qov- 
emor  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1862  and 
1864 ;  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
Journalism  till  1873,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served 
for  eighteen  consecutive  years;  he  was  an 
eloquent  and  convincing  speaker ;  from  1889 
to  1891  he  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate,  where  his  proficiency  in  parlia* 
mentary  procedure  was  strikingly  appar- 
ent ;  after  leaving  the  Senate  wrote  for  the 
Sress  and  practiced  law  until  his  death, 
ug.  16,  1900. 
ywghajw^  Samil^  D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Jackson;  b. 
Pennsylyania  Sept  16,  1779;  attended  the 

C**  tic  schools ;  manager  of  a  paper  mill  at 
ton,  N.  J.,  for  several  /ears;  member 
of  the  state  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  three  years;  prothonotary  at  Philadel- 
phia; elected  a  Representative  from  Penn- 
■ylvania  to  the  13th.   14th,  and  16th  Con- 

Jresses  as  a  Jackson  Democrat,  resigning 
uly  6,  1818:  elected  a  Representative  to 
the  17th  Congress,  vice  Samuel  Moore,  re- 
signed:  re-elected  to  the  18th,  19th.  and 
20th  Congresses:  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  March  6,  1829,  serving  until  Aug. 
8,  1831,  when  he  resigned;  died  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  June  6,  1860. 

Iiinlip  JameSy  commissioner  appointed 
by  United  States  under  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  188. 


Xreddl,  James  (17511799)  ;  potiUdan  and 
Jurist;  b.  Lewes,  England;  joatiee  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1790-1799: 
In  the  third  electoral  college  be  received 
three  votes  for  President. 
Iredell,  James  (1788-1853)  ;  poUtldan  SDd 
Jurist ;  b.  at  Edenton,  N.  C. ;  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  1827-28;  and  United 
States  Senator,  1828-31. 

Irion,  S.  A.,  secretary  of  atate  of  Be- 
public  of  Texas,  convention  signed 
by,  1686. 

Irrine,  Oallender,  eommissary-geneial 
of  purchases,  nomination  ox,  du* 
cnssed,  992. 

Irwin,  James  T.,  act  granting  pensioa 
to,  vetoed,  5044. 

Irwin,  John,  commanding  American  na- 
val forces  at  Honoliidn,  reports  of^ 
referred  to,  5906. 

Irwin,  Walter  S.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  3896. 

Izard,  Balph;  patriot,  statesman;  b.  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1742;  received  clas- 
sical education  and  graduated  from  Cam- 
bridge University,  England;  Delegate  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  Continental  Congresi 
1781-1783:  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  1789-1795;  appointed 
by  the  Continental  Congress  conunissloner 
to  Tuscany ;  recalled  June  8,  1779 ;  pledged 
his  large  estate  In  South  Carolina  for  the 
payment  of  ships  of  war  to  be  used  in  the 
Revolution;  died  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
May  80,  1804. 

Isard,  Balph,  on  committee  to  conduct 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  President 
Washington,  40. 
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Jackion,  Andrew,  biography  of,  998. 
Jackson,  Henry  B.,  minister  to  Mexico, 

resignation  of,  5123. 
Jacobs,  Ridiard  T.,  lieatenant-governor 
of  Kentucky,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  3460. 
JacolN^  Stephen,  district  attorney,  nom- 
ination of,  91. 
Jaooway,  Henderson  Bl,  b.  Dardanellep 
Yell  County,  Ark.,  Nov.  7,  1870,  and  is 
the  third  son  of  Judge  W.  D.  Jacoway; 
graduated  from  the  Dardanelle  High 
School  at  the  age  of  16  years  and  from  the 
Winchester  Literary  College,  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  in  1892;  in  1898  gradnated  from 
law  department  of  Vanderoilt  UniTersity, 
receiving  a  degree  of  LL.  B. ;  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Dawes  Commission  dur- 
ing the  Cleveland  administration;  elected 
to  the  oflSce  of  prosecuting  attorney  in 
1904.  and  re-elected  in  1906.  Sept  19, 
1007.  married  Miss  Margaret  H.  Cooper, 
daughter  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Cooper,  of  Beau- 
mont, Tex. ;  was  elected  to  the  62d  Con- 
gress from  Arkansas,  carrying  every 
county  in  the  district  and  nearly  every 
voting  precinct  and  re-elected  to  the  68d 
and  64th  Congresses. 

Jacqnes*  William  H.,  member  of  Gun 

Foundry  Board,  4748. 
James*  OUle  M.;  b.  Crittenden  Co.,  Ky., 
Jaly  27,  1871 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1891 ;  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Gov- 
ernor Goebel  in  his  celebrated  contest  for 
governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  elected 
to  the  58th,  69th.  60th,  61st,  and  62d 
Congresses  from  Kentucky;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  term  ending 
1920. 

Jamesi  Thomas  L.;  printer,  publisher, 
editor ;  Postmaster  General  under  President 
Garfield ;  b.  March  29,  1831,  in  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
left  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  local  printer ;  at  twenty  he 
became  a  partner  in  publishing  the  Madison 
Connty  (N.  Y.)  Journal;  the  oaper  was 
Whig  in  politics,  and  as  editor  Mr.  James 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  State;  in  1861  he  was  appointed  to 
a  position  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  in  1878  President 
Grant  made  him  postmaster  at  New  York ; 
he  declined  the  office  of  Collector  of  th» 
Port,  tendered  by  President  Hayes,  and 
was  reappointed  Postmaster:  he  declined 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  and  Postmaster  General  under 
Hayes ;  March  6,  1881.  Garfield  named  him 
for  Postmaster  General  and  he  accepted  the 
place;  he  found  the  service  disorganized, 
many  of  the  employees  dishonest  and  an 
annual  deficit  of  ]^2,000.000 ;  under  his  ex- 
ecutive direction  abuses  were  corrected, 
frauds  punished  and  the  service  was  made 
self-sustaining;  declined  to  serve  in  Ar. 
thur's  cabinet,  returned  to  New  York  and 
entered  the  banking  business. 

Jarris,  OliarleSy  correspondence  regard- 
ing northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Jay,  John  (1745-1829) ;  jurist  and  states- 
man; b.  New  York  City:  represented  the 
State  of  New  York  in  Congress,  1774-77, 
and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  New 
York,  1777;  United  States  minister  to 
Spain,  1780-82;  peace  commissioner  with 
▲dams  and  Franklin  at  Paris,  1788;  sec- 


retary for  foreign  affairs,  1784-89;  first 
chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  1789-96;  concluded  with 
England  the  treaty  of  1794,  known  as 
Jays  Treaty,  which  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  the  mUitary  posts  of  the 
northwest,  erected  the  eastern  boundary, 
provided  for  the  payment  of  English  debts 
and  the  settlement  of  American  claims, 
restHcted  the  United  States  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  defined  the  conditions 
of  neutrality  at  sea;  Jay  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  1792;  was  special  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  1794-96  and  governor  of  New 
York.   1795-1801. 

Jay,  John,  minister  to  Great  Britain, 

nomination  of,  146. 
JeffexBon,  Thomas,  biography  of,  307. 
Jenckee;  Thomas  A.;  statesman;  b.  Cum- 
t)eriand,  R.  I.,  Nov.  2, 1818 ;  graduated  from 
Brown  University  In  1888 ;  studied  law,  and 
in  1840  admitted  to  the  bar;  began  prac- 
tice at  Providence ;  clerk  in  the  State  legis- 
lature 1840-1844;  secretary  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1842 ;  adjutant- 

{reneral  1846-1855;  member  of  the  State 
egislatnre  1864-1860;  commissioner  to  re- 
vise the  laws  of  the  State  in  1866 ;  elected 
a  Representative  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
88th,  89th,  40th  and  41st  Congresses  as  a 
Republican:  defeated  as  a  Republican  can- 
didate  to  the  42d  Congress;  died  at  Cum- 
berland, R.  I..  Nov.  4,  1876. 

Jenckes,  Thomas  A.,  correspondence  re* 

garding  Dorr  'e  Rebellion,  2149. 
Jenkins,  Oapt.    (See  Baltimore,  The.) 
Jesnp,  Thomas  8.,  commander  of  forces 
in  Seminole  War,  1472. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  1697. 
Jewell,  Marshall,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
(1869-70    and    1871-72),    and    Postmaster- 
General    under   President   Grant;    b.    Win- 
chester, N.   H.,   Oct  20,   1826;  his  Ameri- 
can ancestry  goes  back  to  Thomas  Jewell, 
who  was  granted  land  at  WoUaston,  Mass., 
shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  he  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  learned  tanning  under  his  father; 
In  1873,  after  having  served  two  terms  as 

governor,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
:us8la,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  be  made 
Postmaster-General  in  1874 ;  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
during  tile  campaign  that  ended  with  Gar- 
fleld*8  election  to  the  presidency;  he  died 
at  Hartford,  Feb.  10,  1888. 

Jewett,  Milo  A.,  consul  of  United  States 
at  Sivas,  Turkey,  directed  to  investi- 
gate Armenian  atrocities,  5991. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  biography  of,  3499. 
Johnson,  Ben;  b.  near  Bardstown,  Nelson 
Co.,  Ky.,  May  20,  1868;  elected  to  the 
Kentucky  house  of  representatives  in  1886 
and  1887 ;  elected  member  of  the  Kentucky 
state  senate,  but  resigned  Nov.  6.  1906; 
elected  to  the  60th.  61st,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Kentucky. 

Johnson,  OaTO,  Postmaster-General  under 
President  Polk;  b.  Robertson  County, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1798;  received  an  academic 
education;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice  at  ClarksviUe, 
Tenn. ;  appointed  circuit  judge ;  elected  a 
Representative  from  Tennessee  to  the  21st, 
22d,  23d,  and  24th  Congresses  as  a  Demo- 
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JolmsoB,  0aT6— Conflmied. 
crat;  defeated  for  the  25th  Conffress;  re- 
elected to  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  Con- 
gresses ;  appointed  Postmaster-General, 
serving  from  March  5,  1845,  until  March  5, 
1849;  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee 1850-1859 ;  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate during  the  Civil  War  as  a  Unionist; 
died  at  Ciarksville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23,  1886. 

Jolmson,  Oharles  F.;  b.  Wlnslow,  Me.. 
Feb.  14.  1859;  attended  WatervUle  Clas- 
sical Institute:  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1879,  which  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  June,  1911  : 
taught  school  and  read  law ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1886  and  began  practice  in 
Waterville;  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Maine  in  1892  and  1894;  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1905  and  1907, 
serving  both  terms  on  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee ;  delegate  to  the  Democratic  nation- 
al convention  in  1904;  was  grand  master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of 
Maine  in  1906  and  1907;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
Eugene  Hale  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4.  1911. 

Johnson,    Ctoorge,    claims    of,    against 

Uruguay,  2014. 
Johnson,   James,   proyisional  governor 

of  Georgia,  appointed,  3516. 
Johnson,  Joseph  Travis;  h.  Brewerton, 
Laurens  Co.,  S.  C,  Feb.  28,  1858;  grad- 
uated Erskine  College,  1879;  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  the  law  In  all  the  courts 
of  South  Carolina.  1883 :  elected  to  the 
57th.  58th.  59th,  60th,  61st.  62d.  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  South  Carolina. 
Johnson,  BeTcrdy  (1796*1876) ;  statesman 
and  Cabinet  officer ;  b.  Annapolis,  Md. ; 
United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
1845-49  and  1803-68 ;  Attorney-General, 
1849-50;  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  1808-09:  a  treaty  which  he  nego- 
tiated with  Great  Britain  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  Claims  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

Johnson,  Beverdy: 

Address  of,  on  presenting  to  Presi- 
dent proceedings  of  Union  Conven- 
tion  in   Philaaelphia  filed   in   im- 
peachment trial,  3947. 
Commissioner  at  New  Orleans,  report 

of,  referred  to,  3347. 
Mentioned,  4014. 
Johnson,  Bichard  Mentor  (1780-1850) ; 
statesman  and  ninth  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States ;  b.  near  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
elected  to  Congress,  1807,  he  became  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Madison's  policies ; 
raised  ana  commanded  a  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen  in  the  War  of  1812;  sup- 
ported Harrison  at  the  Thames,  1813,  and 
Is  believed  to  have  IcIUed  Tecumseh  In 
this  battle;  United  States  Senator,  1819- 
29 ;  member  of  Congress,  1820-37 ;  Vice- 
President  with  Van  Buren,  1837,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  by  the  United 
States  Senate  by  default  of  an  electoral 
majority :  was  candidate  for  re-election  In 
1840,  but  defeated. 

Johnson,  Bichard  M.,  military  talents 
of,  commented  on,  520. 

Johnson,  B.  M.,  compensation  due,  for 
erection  of  buildings  for  use  of  Choc- 
taw academy,  2537. 


Jotanflon»  Saarad,  president  North  Caro- 
lina convention,  62. 
Johnson,  William  Bamntf,  appointed  on 
committee  to  receive  President  Wash- 
ington, 36. 
Johnston,  Joseph  E.;  soldier;  b.  Lons- 
wood.  Prince  Edward  County,  Va«,  Feb.  3. 
1807;  educated  at  West  Point;  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  grades  from  second 
lieutenant  to  brigadier-general ;  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  general;  was  for  some 
fears  the  general  agent  of  the  Home  (Fire) 
nsurance  Company  of  New  Yorlc;  elected 
a  Representative  to  the  46tb  Congress  as  a 
Democrat;  Commissioner  of  Railroads  un- 
der GroTer  Cleveland ;  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  21,  1891. 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  victories  of  na- 
tional arms  over  Confederate  forces 
under,  referred  to,  3442. 
Johnston,  Joseph  Forney;  b.  in  North 
Carolina  in  1843;  served  in  Confederate 
army  during  the  war;  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain:  practiced  law  seventeen  years; 
was  a  banker  ten  years ;  elected  governor 
of  Alabama  in  1896  and  1898 :  ananlmooi- 
ly  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Alabama  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  E.  W.  Pettus,  deceased,  also  for 
the  term  ending  March  3,  1915. 

Jones,  Jacob,  commander  of  the  F<Mp, 

506. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  remains  of,  discov- 
ered in  Paris,  7075,  7076. 
Jones,  J.  B.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  3592. 
Jones,    Roger;    soldier;    b.    Washhigtoa, 
D.  C.  Feb.  25,  1831 ;  graduated  U.  8.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  1847;  served  on  the  Texas 
frontier   and   in   New   Mexico,   and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the   Civil   War   was  promoted 
to   the   rank   of  captain,   and  received  the 
thanks  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Cameron ;  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  died 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Jan.  26.  1889. 

Jones,  Roger: 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Be- 

bellion,  2157. 
Mentioned,  702. 

Orders  respecting  funeral  honors  to— 
Adams,  John,  914. 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  1880. 
Jefferson,  914. 
Lafayette,  1314. 
Jones;  Thomas,  proceedings  of,  in  tak- 
ing possession  of  Monterey,  Mexico, 
discussed,  2080. 
Jones,  Wesley  L.,  b.  near  Bethany,  111.. 
Oct   0,   1863,  three  days  after  the  destli 
of  his  father,  a  private  in  the  Civil  War: 
his    mother    maintained    herself   and  chil- 
dren by  her  own  labor;  he  did  all  kiods 
of   farm   work,   hiring  out   by   the  month 
wlien    10   years    of    age;    attended   public 
schools  In  winter;  worked  during  the  sam- 
mer    until    he    was    16,    when    be   entered 
Southern  Illinois  College,  teaching  to  pay 
his    way :    working    in    the    harvest  fields 
during  the  summer;   admitted  to  the  bar 
on   examination    in    1886;    elected  to  Ibe 
Seth,    67th,    58th,    (I9tb,    and    OOtfa   Cos- 
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Jonas,  Wedey  Jj.—Confinued, 
gresses  as  one  of  the  Representatlyes-at- 
-  large  from  the  State  of  Washington;  the 
legislatare  of  1907  for  Washington  enact- 
ed a  direct  primary  law  in  which  pro- 
Tlslon  was  made  for  expressing  the  party 
choice  for  United  States  Senator  by  popu- 
lar Tote ;  he  became  a  candidate  and  was 
succesafnl  by  a  large  majority,  and  was 
duly  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Jones,  Willianiv  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der President  Madison;  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  In  1760;  received  a  liberal  education; 
served  in  the  BeTolntionary  war;  entered 
the  Continental  Naval  service;  moved  to 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania; elected  a  Representative  from  that 
state  to  the  7th  Congress  as  a  Democrat; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jan.  12,  1813-Dec. 
7.  1814;  collector  of  customs  at  Philadel- 
phia; died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Sept.  0, 
1831. 


Jones,  WHliam,  Secretary  of  Navy: 
Duties  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  dis- 
charged by,  during  the  absence  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  one  of  the  commiB- 
sioned  envoys  to  treat  with  Great 
Britain  and  Bussia  in  1813. 
Jones,  WUliam  Atkinson;  b.  Warsaw,  va., 
March  21,   1849;  elected  to  th«  52d.   53d, 
54th,  55th,  56th.  57th,  58th,  69th,  60lh,  61st, 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Virginia. 

Jnarez,  Benito  P.,  President  of  Mexico: 
Demonstration  by  Congress  of  United 
States  of  Colombia  in  honor  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3575. 
Government    formed    by,    discussed, 

3095. 
Eeferred  to,  3175,  3577. 
Jussen,  Edmund,  act  for  relief  of,  ve- 
toed, 4168. 
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Xftlm,  Jnlini;  b.  Feb.  28,  1861.  at  Knp- 
penhelm,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Ger- 
many;  Immigrated  to  California  with  his 
parent!  In  1806;  in  1892  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
in  January,  1894,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  California; 
was  elected  to  the  56th,  57th,  69th,  60th. 
61  St,  62d,  63d  and  64 th  Congresses  from 
California. 

Kalakaoa,    David,    King    of    Hawaiian 

Islands : 
Coronation  of,  discnssed,  4761. 
Death  of,  in  United  States,  diseoBsed, 

5623. 
Visit  of,  to  United  SUtes,  4630. 

Kalanlanaole,  J.  Kohio;  b.  March  26, 
1871,  at  Koloa,  Island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii; 
was  educated  in  Honolulu,  the  United 
States,  and  England ;  is  a  capitalist ;  was 
employed  In  the  office  of  minister  of  the 
interior  and  in  the  custom-house  under 
the  monarchy ;  cousin  to  the  late  King 
Kalakaua  and  Queen  Lllluokalani,  mon- 
archs  of  the  then  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  and 
nephew  of  Queen  Kapaiolanl,  consort  of 
Kalakaua ;  created  prince  by  royal  proc- 
lamation in  1884 :  married  Elisabetn 
Kahanu  Kaauwal.  daughter  of  a  chief  of 
the  Island  of  Maui,  Oct.  8,  1896:  elected 
delegate  to  the  58th.  59th,  60th.  61st,  and 
62d  Congresses  from  Waiklki,  district  of 
Honolulu.   Island  of  Oahu. 

Kaaaon,  John  A^  report  of,  on  commer- 
cial relations  with    Cnbay  6294. 

Kaati,  August  V.,  member  of  court  to 
try  assassins  of  President  Lincoln, 
etc.,  3534. 

Kearny,  Philip,  major-general  in  Army, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
3362. 

Keiley,  Anthony  M.;  jurist;  b.  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1835;  graduated  Randolph  Macon 
College,  in  Virginia;  founded  and  carried 
on  the  Norfolk  Virginian,  and  the  Indem 
and  Newt,  of  Petersburg;  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Italy  in 
1885;  but  the  appointment  was  cancelled 
on  account  of  the  objections  of  the  Ital- 
ian government,  and  he  was  accredited  to 
Austria,  but  he  was  declared  persona  non 
grata  at  Vienna,  and  he  resigned;  in  1886 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to  the 
International  Court  in  Egypt,  maintained 
by  the  leading  countries  to  adjudicate  in- 
ternational questions;  died  In  Paris, 
France,   Jan.  24,   1906. 

Keney,  A.  M.: 
Minister    to    Austria-Hungary,     ap- 
pointment of,  and  refusal  of  Gov- 
ernment to  receive,  discussed,  4910. 
Minister  to  Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, appointment  of,  referred  to, 
4951. 
Kelm,  D.  B.  B.,  report  of,  on  consular 
affairs  and  amount  paid  to,  referred 
to,  4123,  4160,  4161. 
Keitii,  Charles  B.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  3284. 


Keiley,  Mr.,  eommisaioner  to  investigate 

affairs   of  New   York   coBtom-house, 

2005. 
SeUogg,  William  P.: 

Candidate  for  governor  of  Louisiana, 
election  disturbances  discussed. 
(See  Louisiana,  elections  in.) 

Mentioned,  4177. 
Kendall,  Amos;  lawyer,  editor,  author; 
Postmaster  General  under  President  Jack- 
son ;  b.  Aug.  16,  1789,  In  Dunstable,  Mass. ; 
attended  school  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H..  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1811 : 
studied  law  in  Qroton,  Mass. :  travelled  by 
way  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  became  a  tutor  in  private  fam- 
ilies. Including  that  of  Henry  Clay;  ad 
mitted  to  the  bar  In  Kentucky  and  made 
postmaster  at  Georgetown  in  1814;  be- 
came sole  editor  of  the  Argua  of  Wettem 
America  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1816,  and 
was  interested  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
education ;  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury*  1829: 
acquired  great  influence  In  the  administra- 
tion and  was  largely  the  means  of  having 
the  Qlobe  newspaper  supersede  the  Tde- 
graph  as  the  oflicial  organ ;  appointed  Post- 
master General  in  1835 ;  he  found  the  de 
{»artment  disorganised,  corrupt  and  heavily 
n  debt;  within  a  year  the  debts  were 
cleared,  but  Mr.  Kendall  had  incurred  the 
hostility  of  powerful  mail  contractors, 
who  obtained  judgments  against  him  for 
claims  he  considered  Invalid ;  he  started 
successively  Kendall* %  Expositor  and  the 
Union  Democrat,  both  of  which  failed;  for 
the  judgments  against  him  he  was  impris- 
oned within  the  bounds  of  the  District  of 
i,^, — w.^  .   -r. ,-* ,^  .w^  claims 
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Kennedy,  Oliarles  A.;  b.  Montrose,  Iowa. 
March  24,  1869 ;  mayor  of  his  native  town 
for  four  years;  in  1903  he  was  elected  to 
the  Iowa  legislature,  serving  two  terms: 
elected  to  the  00th,  61st  62d,  63d  and 
64th   Congresses   from   Iowa. 

Kennedy,  John  P.;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Fillmore;  b.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Oct.  25,  1795;  recelred  a  classical 
education :  graduated  from  Baltimore  Col- 
lege in  1812;  studied  law,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  In  1816:  commenced  practice  at 
Baltimore;  served  In  the  war  of  1812: 
State  representative  1820-1822:  appointed 
secretary  to  the  legation  at  Chile,  January 
27,  1828,  but  resigned:  defeated  for  the 
25th  Congress,  but  subsequently  elected  to 
the  same  Congress  as  a  Representative  from 
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Xomady,  Jolui  P.— ConiiniMtf. 

Uarrland  (rice  Isaac  McKlm,  deceased), 
■errlniT  from  April  30,  1838,  to  1839;  de- 
feated for  the  26th  Congress;  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Whls  ticket  in  1840;  elected 
to  tbe  27th  and  28th  Congresses:  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  July  22,  1852,  to  March 
7,  1863 ;  died  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  Aug.  18, 
1870. 

Kfmnon,  Beverly,  coiirt-martial  of,  re- 
ferred to,  81L 
Kent^  Edward,  correspondence  regard- 
ing northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
KMIt,  WiUlam;  b.  Chicago,  111.,  March 
29,  1864,  and  Is  the  son  of  Albert  B.  and 
Adallne  Elizabeth  (Dntton)  Kent;  his 
parents  moyed  to  California  in  1871  and 
settled  in  Marin  County :  preliminary  edn- 
catloo  received  in  private  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia and  at  Uopkln's  Grammar  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  entered  Yale  in  1883 
and  graduated  in  1887,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B. ;  M.  A.  (honorary),  Yale.  1008;  lo- 
cated in  Chicago  to  look  after  his  father's 
business  interests;  In  1890  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  under  the 
firm  name  of  A.  E.  Kent  &  Son :  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Thacher  of  Ojai  Valley, 
Cal.,  Feb.  26,  1800;  owner  of  real  estate 
and  business  interests  in  Chicago,  as  well 
as  In  California ;  member  of  the  firm  of 
Kent  St  Burke,  cattle  dealers,  Genoa,  Nebr. ; 
active  in  civic  affairs ;  member  of  the 
Chicago  Cltv  Council  from  1895  to  1807; 
president  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
of  Chicago.  1899-1900,  and  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee  from  1897  to 
1904;  member  of  the  Illinois  Civil  Service 
Association  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League  of  Chicago;  member  of  the 
following  clubs :  Union  liCague ;  Univer- 
sity; City  (Chicago);  Yale  (New  York) 
University;  Bohemian  (San  Francisco); 
Graduates  (Yale)  ;  sought  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress  as  a  Progressive 
against  Duncan  E.  McKlnlay,  and  defeated 
the  latter  under  the  direct  primary  law 
of  California;  was  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  California. 

Kenyan,  WlUlam  8.;  b.  Elyria,  Ohio^ 
June  10,  1869;  educated  at  Iowa  College, 
Orlnnell,  Iowa,  and  law  school  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa;  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Webster  County.  Iowa,  for  five 
years;  district  Judge  for  two  years;  gen- 
eral attorney  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
for  three  years ;  Assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  for  one  year: 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  April 
12.  1911.  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Lafayette 
Young,  who  was  appointed  United  States 
Senator  Nov.  12,  1910.  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Jonathan  p. 
Dolllver,  and  took  his  seat  April  24,  1911. 

Kem«  John  Worth;  b.  Dec.  20,  1849,  In 
Howard  County,  Ind. ;  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Normal  College  at  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  and  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  with 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  class  1869 ;  by 

F profession,  a  lawyer,  practising  at  Kokomo, 
nd..  until  1885,  since  that  time  at  Indian- 
apolis :  member  of  bar  of  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  member  of  American 
Bar  Association;  was  reporter  of  the  In- 
diana Supreme  Court  from  1885  to  1889. 
and  edited  and  published  17  volumes  of 
Indiana  Reports— volumes  100  to  116.  in- 
clusive: member  of  Indiana  State  Senate 
1893-1807;   dty   solicitor  of  IndlanapoUs, 


1897-1901:  special  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney  1892-4;  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  in  1900  and  1904; 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  in 
1908 ;  married  and  has  three  children ;  was 
nominated  as  the  party's  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Democratic  State  convention  in 
1910,  and  elected  Jan.  18,  1911. 

Keman,   John  D.,  member   of   Strike 

Commission^  5983. 
Kerr,  Joseph,  commissioner  for  Cumber- 
land road,  406. 
Kerr,  J.  Bozman,  charg6  d'affaires  in 

Nicaragua,  mentioned,  2687,  2695. 
Kerr,  Idchael  0.;  b.  Titusvlile,  Pa., 
March  15,  1827;  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  graduated  from  Louisville  Univer- 
sity in  1851 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  at  New  Albany.  Ind.,  in  1852; 
elected  city  attorney  in  1854 ;  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Floyd  County  in  1856: 
member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1866  and 
1857 ;  elected  reporter  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Indiana  in  1862 ;  elected  a  Representative 
from  Indiana  to  the  39th,  40th,  41st  and 
42d  Congresses  as  a  Democrat;  defeated 
for  the  48d  Congress;  elected  to  the  44th 
Congress  and  elected  its  Speaker;  died  at 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  19, 
1876. 

Kerr,  Michael  0.,  Speaker  of  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  death  of,  announced, 
4352. 
Key,  David  McKendree;  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under  President  Hayes;  b.  Greene 
County,  Tenn.,  Jan.  27,  1824;  raised  on  a 
farm  In  Monroe  County ;  attended  the  com- 
mon schools;  graduated  from  Hlawassee 
College  In  1850;  studied  Uw,  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  practice  at  Chattanooga 
In  1853;  Presidential  elector  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1856  and  on  the  Breckin- 
ridge and  Lane  ticket  In  1860;  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant-colonel 
In  the  Civil  War;  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1870;  chan- 
cellor of  the  third  chancery  district  1870- 
1875;  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date to  the  48d  Congress;  appointed  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee  as 
a  Democrat  (vice  Andrew  Johnson,  de- 
ceased), serving  from  December  6,  1875, 
to  January  29,  1877;  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  Postmaster-General  March  12,  1877, 
to  1880;  resigned  to  accept  United  States 
Judgeship  of  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee; retired  Jan.  26,  1894;  died  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb.  8,  1900. 

Key,  FrandB  Bcott;  American  Uiwyer 
and  song  writer ;  b.  Frederick  County,  Md., 
Aug.  1,  1779;  educated  at  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Frederic  City ;  became  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  a  song  writer  he  is  remembered  by  his 
**Star-SpangIed  Banner,"  a  popular  national 

Sric  suggested  and  partly  written  while 
e  author  was  detained  aboard  the 
British  fleet  during  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
was  a  witness ;  d.  Baltimore.  Jan.  11,  1843. 
A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems 
was  published  in  1856. 

Key,  Thomas  M.,  interview  with  Gen. 
Cobb  regarding  exchanging  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  3459. 
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Keyes,  Stephen,  collector  of  port,  nomi- 
nation of,  91. 
Keys,  Crawford,  trial  and  conviction 
of,  for  murder  of  Emory  Smith,  and 
subsequent  release  of,  referred  to, 
3659. 
Kimball,  James  P.,  Director  of  Hint, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
4952. 
Kimberly,  Lewis  A^  dispatched  to  Sa- 
moa, 5390. 
King,  Horatio;  printer,  editor,  author. 
Postmaster  General  nnder  President  Bu- 
chanan; b.  June  21,  1811,  In  Paris,  Oxford 
Co.,  Me. ;  after  a  common  school  education 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Paris  Jeffer^ 
9<mian,  learned  the  printing  trade  and  grad- 
ually rose  to  sole  editor  and  owner  and 
moved  the  office  to  Portland,  Me.,  where 
it  finally  became  merged  into  the  Biuiem 
ArguB ;  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  1830,  he  gradually 
arose  to  first  assistant  and  Jan.  1,  1861. 
became  Postmaster  General,  serving  until 
after  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln;  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation  in  Washington 
in  1862 ;  practiced  as  an  attorney  before 
the  executive  departments  in  Washington 
until  1883 ;  wrote  and  lectured  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Including  a  book  en- 
titled "Sketches  of  Travel;  or.  Twelve 
Nionths  in  Europe" ;  bis  home  in  Washing- 
ton was  a  literary  center  for  some  years; 
died  May  20.  1897,  in  Washington. 

King,  John  H.,  acts  and  proceedings 

of,  declared  null  and  void,  3548. 
King,  Jonaa,  difficulties  of,  with  Greece 

referred  to,  2773,  2828. 
King,  Bnfiia;  soldier,  statesman,  diplomat ; 
b.  Scarboro,  Mass.  (now  Maine),  March  24,  ' 
1755;  pursued  classical  studies  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1777 ;  studied 
law  at  Newburyport ;  served  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary war ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  In  1780;  State  representative  In 
1782 ;  Delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Continental  Congress  1784-1786;  delegate 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention  1787, 
and  also  to  the  Federal  constitutional  con- 
vention ;  moved  to  New  York  City  In  1788 ; 
member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1789; 
elected  and  re-elected  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  a  Federalist,  serving 
from  1780  to  his  resignation.  May  18,  1796 ; 
minister  to  Great  Britain  May  20,  1796,  to 
May  18.  1803 ;  again  elected  and  re-elected 
a  united  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
1818-1826 :  again  minister  to  Great  Britain 
May  5.  1^25?  to  June  16.  1826;  died  at 
Jamaica,  N.  t.,  April  29,  1827. 

King,  Bufus,  special  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary   to    negotiate    treaty    with 
BuBsia,  nomination  of,  272. 
King,  Sam.  W.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing   Dorr's    Rebellion,    2139,     2143, 
2145,   2146,    2147,    2151,   2152,    2156. 
King,  Thomas  Butler;  b.  Hampden,  Mass., 
Aug.  27,  1804 ;  received  a  liberal  edncation ; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Waynes- 
vllle.  Oa. ;  member  of  the  State  senate  In 
1832,  1834,  1835  and  1837  ;  farmer ;  elected 
fi  Representative  from  Georgia  to  the  26th 


Congress  as  a  State  Bights  Whig;  re- 
elected to  the  27th;  defeated  for  the  28th: 
elected  to  the  29th,  80th  and  81st  Con- 
gresses ;  resljEued  in  1849 ;  collector  of  Sas 
Francisco  1850-51;  sent  to  Europe  on  a 
secret  mission  by  Confederate  government 
in  1862 ;  died  at  Waynesboro,  Oa.,  May  10, 
1864. 

King,  Thomas  B^  special  agent  to  Cali- 
fornia,  2565. 
Beport  of,  referred  to,  2579. 
King,  William  Bnfos  (1786-1868) ;  sUtes- 
man  and  tliirteenth  Vice-Presidettt  of  the 
United    States;    b.    Sampson    Co.,   N.   C; 


S 


member  of  Congress,  1811-16 ;  United  States 
Senator  from  Alabama,  1819-40 ;  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  his  several 
Presidential  campaigns;  appointed  Minis-  | 
ter  to  France,  1844-46,  by  President  Ttler ; 
United  States  Senator  from  Alabama,  1846- 
53;  president  of  the  Senate,  1850.  Ylce- 
President,  1852,  taking  the  oath  of  offlcs 
In  Havana. 

King,  William  B.,  Vice-President,  death 
of,   announced   and   honors  to  be 
paid  memory  of,  2738. 
Beferred  to,  2758. 
iritifca^iii^    Bffbses   P.;    lawyer;  b.   West 
Virginia ;  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka  since   1881;   graduate   of  the  law  de- 
partment,   University    of    Michigan;    state 
senator    In     Nebraska     In     1883;   district 
'udge  for  three  terms ;  elected  to  the  58th, 
»Oth.  60th,  61st  and  62d  Congresses  from 
Nebraska. 

TTftilr^ftil^  Eugene  P.;  b.  March  27,  1876; 
elected  alderman  In  Jersey  City,  1898,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  board ;  was  elected 
to  the  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from   New  Jersey. 

Kirkwood,  Samnel  J.;  lawyer,  statesman, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Presidents 
Garfield  and  Arthur;  b.  Dec  20,  1813.  hi 
Harford  Co.,  Md. ;  received  an  academic 
education  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
worked  as  a  druggist's  clerk;  removed  to 
Richland  Co..  Ohio,  in  1835,  studied  law 
aud  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843; 
served  as  prosecuting  sttorney  for  the 
county  four  years;  removed  to  Iowa  la 
1855,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  milllne; 
elected  to  State  Senate  In  1856  and  in 
1859  was  chosen  Governor  and  reelected 
In  1861,  raised  nearly  fifty  reglmeiiu  for 
the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War; 
declined  the  post  of  Minister  to  Denmark, 
tendered  by  President  Lincoln;  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1866  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  James  Harlan ;  elect- 
ed Governor  for  a  third  time  In  1875,  and 
the  following  year  was  again  chosen  United 
States  Senator;  March  5.  1881,  President 
Garfield  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; continued  in  Arthur's  cabinet  until 
April  6,  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  M.  Teller. 

Kitchin,  Olaade;  b.  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C 
near  Scotland  Neck,  March  24,  1869; 
graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College,  1888; 
admitted  to  the  bar  September,  1890 ;  elect- 
ed to  the  57th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  6l8t. 
62d.  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  North 
Carolina. 

Knox,  Henry;  soldier;  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
July  25,  1750;  Joined  the  Boston  Grena- 
diers in  1770,  and  was  on  duty  during 
the   Boston   massacre;    Joined   tne   Contj- 
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VTw^MT^  Hmfy  Continued, 
nental  army  at  Cambridge,  Mais.,  April 
19,  1775,  and  rendered  efficient  service 
la  the  early  days  of  the  BeTolution; 
dvrlng  the  winter  of  1776-76,  he  trans- 
ported flfty-tlTe  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  2,800  poands  of  lead  from  Ti- 
conderoga  to  Cambridge;  made  brigadier- 
general  of  artillery  in  1776 ;  after  the  war 
he  founded  the  Society  of  Cincinnati:  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  by  Congress, 
1786,  and  on  the  inangnration  of  Wash- 
inston  as  President  was  retained  in  the 
Cabinet;  resided  Jan.  2,  1795,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  office  not  being  snffi- 
cient  to  support  his  family;  removed  to 
Maine  and  engaged  in  farming;  died  at 
Thomaston,  Me.,  Oct  25,  1802. 

Knoz,  Henry: 

Commissioner  appointed   br   United 

States    nnder   treaty   with   Great 

Britain,  188. 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians, 

70. 
Proceedings  of  Cabinet  were  signed 

by   him   as   attendant   adviser   of 

nesident  Jefferson. 
Ka0Z»  Philander  Chase;  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Taft;  b.  Browns- 
▼ille.  Pa.,  May  6,  1858;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1875;  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsyiyanla  in  1876;  made  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  hi  1901  and  of  President  Roose- 
Telt  I>ec  16,  1001;  resigned  that  office 
June  80,  1004,  to  accept  appointment  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyiyanla. 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  and  took  his  seat  Dee. 
6:  elected  by  the  legislature  January, 
1005,  for  the  term  ending  March  3.  1911; 
resigned  as  Senator  March  4,  1909,  to 
accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Keck,  Bernard,  agreement  with,  for 
emigration  of  negroes  canceled,  3368. 
Konop,  Thomas  P.;  b.  Franklin,  Ke- 
wannee  County,  Wis.,  Aug.  17,  1879;  at- 
tended a  country  school  and  high  sdiool. 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. ;  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oshkosh;  studied  law  at  the 
Northern   Illinois   College  of  Law  and  at 


the  State  University  of  Nebraska,  from 
which  last-named  institution  he  received 
his  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1904;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Wisconsin;  served  three  terms 
as  district  attorney  of  his  county.  Mr. 
Konop  was  nominated  for  Congress  in 
September,  1910,  on  the  Democrauc  ticket 
in  a  district  safely  Republican  by  6,000; 
after  a  hard  campaign  of  two  months,  dur- 
ing which  he  visited  every  corner  of  his 
district,  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  5 
votes,  the  Republican  State  ticket  carry- 
ing the  district  at  the  same  time;  elected 
to  the  62d,  68d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Wisconsin. 

Koscingko,  statue  of,  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  6934. 
Kossnth,  Lonifl;  an  eminent  Hungarian 
patriot,  orator  and  statesman;  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Monok,  county  of  Zem- 
plin,  1802;  studied  law  and  Joined  the 
popular  party  in  opposing  the  despotic 
rule  of  Austria;  Imprisoned  In  1837-40 
for  having  offended  the  government  by  his 
writings;  elected  to  the  Diet  in  1847.  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator: 
he  induced  the  Diet  to  vote  the  perfect 
equality  of  dvil  rights  and  public  bur- 
dens for  all  classes,  and  to  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage;  became  minister  of 
finance  in  the  cabinet  formed  in  April, 
1848;  in  April,  1849,  the  Hungarians  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Austria  and  chose 
Kossuth  dictator;  Russian  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Austria  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hungarian  republic;  Kossuth 
went  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  imprisoned, 
but  later  liberated  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  England: 
visited  England  and  the  United  States  in 
1857,  where  he  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm; died  Turin,  Italy,  March  20,  1894. 

Eofisnth,  Louis: 

Liberation  of,  and  companions  re- 
ferred to,  2647,  2655. 

Misunderstanding  of,  with  Capt. 
Long  referred  to,  2682. 

Koflsta,  Martin,  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of,  by  Austrian  brig  of  war 
and    subsequent    release    of,    dis- 
cussed,  2742. 
Beferred  to,  2764,  2770,  2771. 
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La  Blanche,  AlcAe: 

Charg6    d 'Affaires    to    Bepublic    of 

Texas,  nomination  of,  1501. 
Convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  signed 
by,  1686. 
Ladd,  Edward  H.,  claim  of,  against  Go- 

lombia,  4804. 
Lafayette,  Cteorge  W.: 
First  copperplate  of  Declaration  of 
Independence  bequeathed  to  Con- 
gress by  father  of,  letter  of,  pre- 
senting, 1342. 
Resolutions  of  Congress  on  death  of 
father  of,  transmitted  to,  1343. 
Reply  of,  to,  1344. 
Lafayette,  Marqnia  de;  French  solder 
and  statesman ;  b.  ChSTagnac,  near 
Brloude,  Anvergne,  Sept.  6,  1757;  educat- 
ed at  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris, 
and  became  an  officer  of  the  guards ;  learn- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
tbe  American  colonists,  he  determined  to 
aid  them ;  with  11  companions  he  arrived 
in  America,  April  14,  1777,  and  volun- 
teered his  services  to  Congress  without 
pay ;  be  was  given  a  major-generars  com- 
mission, and  became  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's staff;  served  valiantly  through 
the  Revolution  and  secured  for  the  Ameri- 
can cause  financial  assistance  and  the  re- 
inforcement of  a  fleet  and  6,000  troops 
under  Rochambeau ;  returned  to  France, 
and  two  days  after  the  destruction  of  tbe 
BastUe  (July  15.  1789),  saved  the  lives 
of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  resigned  his  titles 
on  the  adoption  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion ;  one  of  the  three  major-generals  dur- 
ing the  coalitions  against  France.  In  1792: 
visited  the  United  States  on  invitation  of 
the  President  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  de- 
light;  was  presented  a  section  of  land 
and  $200,000,  his  fortune  having  been 
swept  away;  died  Paris,  May  20,  1834. 

Lafayette,  Marqula  de: 

Bust  of,  presented  to  Congress,  992. 
''Citizen   of   France,   but   friend    of 

United  States,"  1313. 
Death  of— 

Announced,  1273. 

Funeral  honors  to  be  paid  memory 

of,  1314. 
Resolutions  of  Congress  on,  trans- 
mitted to  family  of,  1343. 
Eeply  of  George  W.  Lafayette, 
1344. 
Tribute  to  memory  of,  1314. 
Declaration    of    Independence,    first 
copperplate  of,  bequeathed  to  Con- 
gress by,  letter  of  son  presenting, 
1342. 
Mentioned,  6932. 
Services  of,  to  America  discussed  and 

provision  for,  recommended,  828. 
Visit   of,  to  United  States,   874. 
Declines  invitation  to  be  conveyed 
in    United   States   ship   of  war, 
827. 
Writes  concerning  claims  of — 
Baron  De  Kalb,  1270. 
French  citizens,  1198. 


Lafean,  Daniel  FrankUn;  b.  York.  Pa.. 
Feb.  7,  1861 ;  actively  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacturing business  and  banking;  elected 
to  the  68th,  69th,  60th,  61st,  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Pennsylvania. 
Laiferty,  A.  W.;  b.  Audrain  County, 
Mo.,  June  10,  1876;  attended  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Missouri  State  University, 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri,  and  practiced  law  at  Mont- 
gomery City.  Mo. :  served  three  years  with 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  and  one  term  as  prosecatlng 
attorney;   in   1909   he   was  given  the  de- 

See  of  LL.  B.  by  the  law  department  of 
e  Missouri  Universi^ ;  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  was 
sent  to  Oregon,  arriving  at  Portlfhd  the 
1st   of   March,    1905;    resigned   as   special 

Sent  of  the  Land  Office  and  re-entered 
e  private  practice  of  law;  instituted  liti- 
gation in  tbe  Federal  court  In  Oregon  to 
compel  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
Company  to  sell  2.800,000  acres  of  lands 
granted  to  it  by  act  of  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  grant  which 
require  that  the  lands  shall  be  sold  by 
the  railroad  company  to  actual  settlers 
only  in  ouantities  not  greater  than  a  aoar- 
ter  section  to  any  one  settler,  and  at 
prices  not  exceeding  $2.50  per  acre:  be- 
came a  candidate  for  Congress  In  1910  as 
a  Progressive  Republican,  favoring  greater 
liberality  to  homesteaders  and  the  giving 
to  Oregon  the  benefit  of  her  own  natural 
resources;  was  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Oregon. 

Lafltta,  Jean.     (See  Barratariay  Island 

of.) 
La  FoUotte,  Bobert  Marion;  b.  at  Prim- 
rose, Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  June  14,  1866;  grad- 
uated from  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1879;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880; 
elected  a  member  of  the  49th,  60th,  and 
61st  Congresses;  elected  governor  of  Wis- 
consin in  1900,  1902,  and  1904;  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Jan.  26,  1905. 

La  FoUette,  William  L.;  b.  Boone  Co., 
Ind.,  Nov.  80,  1860,  and  went  West  at  the 
age  of  16  years,  settling  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington ;  engaged  in  fruit,  grain,  and  stock 
raising  for  80  years,  and  served  one  term 
in  the  Washington  legislature  and  on  vari- 
ous appointive  commissions :  elected  to  the 
62d,  6dd  and  64th  Congresses  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Lamar,  Ladns  Qnlntna  dndmutiia,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Cleveland;  b.  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  Sept 
1,  1825;  moved  to  Oxford,  Bilss. ;  grad- 
uated from  Emory  College.  Oxford.  Ga.; 
in  1846:  studied  law  at  Macon,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1847 ;  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, Miss.,  in  1849 ;  served  a  year  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi ;  moved  to  Covington,  Gt., 
and  elected  a  State  representative  In  1853: 
returned  to  Lafayette  Coon^  Miss.:  elect- 
ed a  Representative  from  Mississippi  to 
the  86th  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  re- 
elected to  the  86th.  serving  until  his  re- 
tirement Jan.  12.  1861,  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secession  convention  of  Missis- 
sippi :  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel :  in  1863 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  tbe  Con- 
federacy on  a  special  mission  to  Russia; 
In  1866  elected  professor  of  political 
economy   and    social   science    at   the  Unl- 
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Xgamaar,  Iiudiu  Q.  dndxuiatiui — ^<>f** 
TersltT  of  Mississippi,  and  in  1867  profes- 
sor or  law;  elected  a  BepresenUtive  froQi 
Mississippi  to  the  43d  Congress  and  also 
to  the  44th;  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi  1877  to  March  6.  1885,  resign- 
ing to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  interior; 
in  December,  1887,  appointed  associate 
Jnstlce  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Conrt;  died  at  Vineyille,  Qa.,  Jan«  28, 
1893. 

liambert^  Williajn,  astronomical  obser- 

▼ations  by,  680,  688,  789. 
lianumt,  Daniel  Scott,  Journalist  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  President  CleTeland; 
b.  McGrawTille,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
9,  1851 ;  he  came  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  and  devoted 
themselYes  to  farming;  from  such  lineage 
sprung  Andrew  Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Horace  Greeley,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  America;  young  La- 
mont's  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and 
the  boy,  after  having  studied  In  the  Cort- 
land Normal  College,  was  sent  to  Union 
College,  Schenectady.  N.  T..  but  did  not 
graduate;  he  left  college  before  the  end  of 
the  course  in  order  to  enter  the  profession 
of  Journalism,  for  which  he  possessed  both 
taste  and  predilection;  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  "Democrat,"  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  the  county  seat  of  nis  native 
county,  and  became  its  editor,  at  the  same 
time  interesting  himself  warmly  in  poli- 
tics; for  a  time  the  young  man  held  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  "Argus'* 
and  he  thus  became  known  to  many  of  the 
most  influential  politicians  of  the  state. 
When  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  New  York,  he  met  young  Lamont; 
and.  having  had  occasion  to  make  use  of 
his  knowledge  and  abili^  in  the  prepamtlon 
of  his  flrst  message,  offered  him  an  honor- 
ary position  on  Els  military  staff,  which 
gave  him  the  title  of  colonel;  Gov.  Cleve- 
land next  appointed  Lamont  his  private 
■ecretary,  in  which  position  the  latter 
made  himself  so  useful  and  valuable,  that 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President  he 
took  Lamont  with  him  to  the  White  House ; 
it  was  Mr.  Lamont,  who,  when  private 
secretary  to  Gov.  Cleveland,  originated  the 
phrase  **Public  office  a  public  trust*'  He 
used  this  as  a  headine  In  compiling  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  speecnes  and 
addresses;  the  expression  used  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  was,  "Public  officials  are  the 
trustees  of  the  people,"  and  it  was  em- 
ployed in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Lander,    Frederick   W^    activity    and 
enterprise  manifested  by,  commend- 
ed, 3305. 
Landreav,  Jolm  0.,  claim  of,  against 

Pern  referred  to,  4463. 
Lane,  FraakUn  Knight,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Wilson;  b.  Char- 
lottetown.  Prince  Edward  Islands,  Canada, 
July  15,  1864 ;  son  of  Dr.  C.  S.  and  C.  W. 
H.  Lane;  removed  to  California  during 
childhood ;  educated  at  the  University  of 
California  1886;  married  Anne  Winter- 
mute,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  11,  1893; 
ennged  in  newspaper  work  in  college  days 
and  later  was  reporter.  New  York  corre- 
spondent for  western  papers,  and  part  own- 
er and  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Datlti  Netot; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  California  in  1889; 
corporation  counsel  for  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco three  terms.  1897-1902;  candidate  for 
governor  of  Callzomla  1902:  party  vote  of 


legislature  of  California  for  United  States 
Senator  1903;  member  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  December,  1906.  to 
March,  1913;  formerly  member  permanent 
international  railway  commission,  repre- 
senting United  states  Government;  took 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  March 
0.  1918. 

Lane,  Henry  8.;  b.  Montgomery  County, 
Ky.,  Feb.  24,  1811 ;  received  a  public  school 
education;  studied  law  and  began  practic- 
ing at  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  served  in  the 
State  senate ;  elected  a  Representative  from 
Indiana  to  the  26th  Congress,  vice  T.  A. 
Howard,  resigned;  re-elected  to  the  27th 
Congress;  served  In  the  Mexican  war  as 
lieutenant-colonel    of    volunteers;     elected 

Sovemor  of  Indiana  In  1860;  served  two 
ays  and  resigned  to  become  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana  1861-1867; 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1868  and  at  Cincinnati  In 
1876;  died  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  June  11, 
1881. 

Lane,    Henry    8.,    member   of    Indian 

commission,  3977. 
Lane,     James     H.,     brigadier-general, 

United  States  Army,  appointment  of, 

referred  to,  3236. 
Langdon,  Jolm;  statesman ;  b.  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  June  26,  1741;  chosen  delegate  to 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  1775-76; 
captain  of  volunteers  In  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island;  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  New  Hampshire,  1776- 
77,  and  Judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas;  again  appointed  delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  1783,  and  repeatedly  a  member 
of    the    legislature,    and    speaker;    elected 

fovemor  in  1788;  United  States  Senator, 
789-91;  again  from  1805  to  1808  and  in 
1810  and  1811,  he  was  governor:  died  at 
Portsmouth,   N.   H.,   Sept.   18,  1819. 

Langdon,  John: 

Appointed    on    committee    to    meet 
President  Washington,  36 

Washington  'a  election  certified  by,  as 
President  of  Senate,  35. 
Langley,  John  Wesley;  b.  Floyd  Co.,  Ky. ; 
attended  the  law  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional, Georgetown,  and  Columbian  (now 
George  Washington)  universities  for  an 
aggregate  period  of  eight  ypars  and  was 
awaroed  the  first  prize  in  two  of  them ; 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of  bach- 
elor of  laws,  master  of  laws,  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  and  master  of  diplomacy ; 
served  two  terms  In  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture; elected  to  the  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Kentucky. 

Lardner,  James  L.,  thanks  of  Congress 
to,  recommended,  3284. 

LarUn,  T.  O.,  dispatch  forwarded  to, 
and  destroyed  oy  Capt  Gillespie, 
2428. 

Lamed,  Samuel,  treaty  with  Peru-Bo- 
livian Confederation  concluded  by, 
1563. 

Larrabee,  Charles  F.,  member  of  In- 
dian commission,  5579. 
Larrinaga,  Tulio;  of  San  Juan;  b.  Tru- 
jlllo  Alto,  Jan.  16,  1847;  educated  In  the 
Seminario  Consular  of  San  Ildefonso,  at 
San   Juan,   where   he   received   the  degree 
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Larrinaga,  Tv!h.o— Continued. 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  the  highest 
honors;  studied  the  profession  of  ciyfl  en- 
ffineer  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Tro7  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  graduated  fn  1871 ;  prac- 
ticed the  profession  for  some  time  in  the 
United  States,  taking  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  topographical  map  of  Kings 
County  (Brooklyn),  and  in  the  technical 
department  of  Badger  &  Co.y  of  New 
York,  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Central  Railroad  station  in  that  city;  re- 
turned to  Porto  Rico  in  1872  and  was  ap- 
pointed architect  for  the  city  of  San 
Juan  :  built  the  first  railroad  in  Porto  Rico 
in  1880,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time 
American  rolling  stock  in  the  island;  was 
for  ten  years  chief  engineer  of  the  pro- 
▼Indal  works,  and  built  most  of  the  im- 
portant structures  In  the  Island ;  appointed 
by  the  President  one  of  tlie  delegates  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  Third 
PaU'American  Congress  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  July,  1906 ;  was  also  appointed  an 
American  delegate  to  the  Fifteenth  In- 
terparliamentary Congress  held  at  Berlin 
September,  1908,  and  also  to  the  Six- 
teenth National  Irrigation  Conference  at 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mez..  Sept.  29,  1909,  by 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico; 
elected  Commissioner  to  the  59th.  60th, 
and   6l8t  Congresses  from   Porto   Rico. 

Lasker,  Edward,  death  of,  referred  to, 

4794. 
Latimer,    Henry,    district    supervisor, 

nomination  of,  91. 
LanrasoD,  Oeorge  0.,  collector  of  cns- 
toms   for  the   district    of   New   Or- 
leans,  pending   a   dispute    over    the 
legality  of  same.     The  case  of  Mar- 
bury  vs,  Madison  (q.  v.)  is  cited  in 
the  discussion.   Appointment  of,  dis- 
cussed, 2684. 
Lawrence,     EUaha,    vice-president    of 
New  Jersey,  letter  of,  transmitted, 
70. 
Lawrence,    Oeorge   Pelton;    b.    Adams, 
Mass.,    May    19,    1859;    studied    law    at 
Columbia  Law  School ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in    1883 ;    was    a    member    of    the    Massa- 
chusetts senate   In   1895,   1896,   and   1897; 
elected  to  the  55tb.  66th,  57th,  58th.  59th, 
60th,    and    6l8t    Congresses    from    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lawrence,  Jamee;  commander  of  the 
Hornet,  513. 

Lawrence,  John,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee to  meet  President  Washington, 
37. 

Lawrence,  William  B.,  charg6  d  'affaires 
to  Great  Britain,  accounts  of,  re- 
ferred to,  1033,  1036. 

LawBon,  Thomas,  Surgeon-General  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  directed  to  accom- 
pany ex-President  Jackson  home,  1540. 

Lazare,  A.  H.,  imprisonment  of,  in 
Haiti  and  claims  arising  out  of,  dis- 
cussed, 4918,  5120,  5123,  6099. 

Lea,  James,  member  of  legislative 
council  for  Mississippi  Territory, 
nomination  of,  445. 


Lea,  Lnke;  b.  April  12,  1879.  at  Nash- 
Tllle.  Tenn. ;  receWed,  In  1899,  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  and,  in  1900,  the  degree  of  M. 
A.  in  the  Uniyerslty  of  the  South;  re- 
celYed,  in  1903,  the  degree  of  Lli.  B.  In 
the  Columbia  Law  School,  Columbia  Uni- 
▼ersltT,  New  York  City;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  1911,  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Leach,  D.  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  3460. 
Lear,  Tobias: 

Consul    to    Algiers,    mentioned,  380, 

418,  428. 
Letter     of,     announcing    death     of 

Washington,  287. 
Secretary  to  President  Washington, 
62. 

Leavenwortli,  Henry: 

Attack  upon  Indians  led  by,  781. 

Death   of,  referred  to,   1332. 
Lecompta,  Samuel  D.,  judicial  conduct 

of,  referred  to,  2598. 
Lea,  Charles,  Attorney-General  under  Pres- 
idents Washington  and  John  Adams;  b. 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  In  July,  1758:  he 
was  the  son  of  Henry  Lee  and  Mary 
Orymes,  the  lady  for  fWhom  WaAlngton  is 
said  to  have  had  an  unrequited  afTection 
in  his  youthful  days.  Charles  was  never 
as  noted  as  his  more  distinguished 
soldier-brother  Henry,   such   renown  as  he 

glned  coming  from  civil  pursuits,  other 
an  military  service;  he  studied  law  uu* 
der  the  Instruction  of  Jared  IngersoU  la 
Philadelphia,  and  was  In  course  of  time 
admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  gained  a 
fair  practice ;  he  served  for  several  terms 
In  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  after  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  held  the  posi- 
tion of  naval  officer  of  the  Potomac  dis- 
trict until  December,  1795,  when  Washlnc- 
ton  appointed  him  Attorney-General:  this 
office  he  held  during  the  remainder  of 
Washington's  second  term  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  John  Adams's  administration, 
being  succeeded  by  BenJ.  Lincoln,  Jeffei^ 
son's  appointee,  in  1801;  President  JelTer- 
son  subsequently  offered  Lee  the  chlef-jns- 
ticeshlp  of  the  supreme  court,  but  he  would 
not  accept;  he  died  Jane  24,  1815. 

Lee,  OoL,  commissioner.  United  States, 

781. 
Lee,  Gordon;  b.  May  29,  1859,  near  Rlnr 
gold,  Catoosa  Co.,  Ga. ;  served  In  state 
legislature  In  1894,  1895,  1902,  1908.  and 
1904;  elected  to  the  59th,  60th,  Olst,  62d, 
68d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Georgia. 

Lee,  Bichaxd  Henry;  b.  Stratford,  Vs., 
Jan.  20,  1732;  educated  at  Wakefield 
Academy,  England ;  returned  In  1751 ;  dele- 
gate to  ihe  house  of  burgesses  In  1757; 
Delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Continental 
Congress  1774-1780,  and  President  of  It  in 
1784 ;  served  in  the  State  legislature  and  u 
colonel  of  militia;  member  of  the  Virginia 
convention  of  1788;  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia  1789  to  his  resignation  In 
1792 ;  died  at  Chantilly,  Va.,  June  19,  1794. 

Lae,  Blchard  H.,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee to  conduct  ceremonies  of  admin- 
istration of  oath  to  President  Wash- 
ingtouy  40. 
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IiM,  Bob«rt  Edward,  soldier,  son  of  Gen- 
eral Henry  Lee  (Light  Horse  Harry) ;  b. 
Jan.  10,  1807,  at  Stratford  House,  West- 
moreland County,  Va. ;  graduated  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point. 
1829 ;  serred  in  the  Mexican  War  as  chief 
engineer  on  the  staflT  of  Gen.  Winfleld 
Scott;  superintendent  of  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  (1852-1866)  ;  in  command 
military  department  of  Texas  1860:  re- 
signed from  the  army  April  26,  1861,  after 
Virginia  had  seceded  from  the  Union ;  and 
became  major-general  of  the  state  forces, 
later  a  aeneral  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  flnauy  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  Southern  States.  Through- 
out the  entire  war  lie  maintained  with 
skill  and  yalor  the  cause  he  believed  to  be 
Jost,  and  at  last,  when  overcome  by  the 
Federal  army,  he  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  Va.,  April  9.  1866. 
thus  ending  the  Civil  War.  He  advised 
hlB  soldiers  to  accept  the  proflTered  parole, 
return  to  their  homes  and  be  good  citi- 
sens.  After  the  war  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  where  he  died  Oct  12,  1870.  A 
beautiful  mausoleum  was  erected  over  his 
tomb  at  Lexington,  and  an  eauestrlan 
statue  commemorates  Ills  name  In  Rich- 
mond* Va. 

Lee,  Bob«rt  B.;  b.  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa.,  and  educated  In  the  common  schools 
of  Pottsvflle:  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and 
64th   Congresses   from   Pennsylvania. 

I«e6y  Samuel  P^  thanks  of  Congress  to, 
recommended  as  a  naval  officer  com- 
manding one  of  the  vessels  enffaged 
in  the  operations  under  Flag-Officer 
Farragut  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  at  New  Orleans,  1862,  3277. 
I«6garda,  Benito;   b.   Manila,    Sept.   27, 
1858;    was   educated   in   the   Jesuits*   Col- 
lege and  St  Thomas  University  of  Manila, 
from   the  latter  of  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  B. ;  held  Kome  honorific  posi- 
tions   during   the    Spanish    regime;    Joined 
Aguinaldo  when  he  landed  in  Cavlte  short- 
ly after  Admiral  Dewey  had  destroyed  the 
Spanish   fieet,    1808:    member   of   Aguinal- 
do*8  cabinet  at  Malolos  and  vice-president 
of    the    Filipino    congress;    resigned    these 

Ksltions  to  return  to  Manila  in  Decern- 
r,  1898;  cooperated  with  live  Interest 
in  the  establishment  of  peace  during  and 
after  the  war  between  the  Filipinos  and 
Americans;  Feb.  1,  1901.  appointed  bv 
President  McKlnley  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission;  elected  by  the  Philip- 
pine legislature  to  be  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Philippine  Islands  In  the 
United  States,  November,  1907. 
Legaze,  Hugh  Swinton,  Attomey-Oeneral 
under  President  Tyler;  b.  Charleston,  S. 
C,  Jan.  2,  1789;  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina  in  1814;  studied 
law;  visited  Paris  and  Edinburgh;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  in 
1822:  state  representative  1820-1822  and 
1824-30:  Attorney-general  of  South  Caro- 
lina 1830-1832;  chargd  d'afTalres  to  Brus- 
sels 1832-1836;  elected  a  Representative 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  26th  Congress 
as  a  Union  Democrat;  defeated  for  the 
26th  Congress;  Attomey-Oeneral  from 
Sept  13,  1841,  until  his  death,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  20,  1848. 

Leggett,  Mortimer  D^  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  recommendation  of,  re- 
ferred to,  4115. 


Lelb,  B.  J.,  consul  at  Tangier,  disposi- 
tion of  presents  given  by  Emperor 
of  Morocco  discussed,  1256. 
Lennox,    David,    attacked    while    dis- 
charging duties  of  marshal,  151. 
Lenzoot,  Irvine  L.;  b.  Superior  Co.,  Wis.. 
Jan.     31,     1869;     became    court    reporter, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1897;  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture   in    1900,    1902,    and    1904;    elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly  in  1903  and  1905 ; 
elected    to    the    Olst,    62d,    63d   and    64th 
Congresses  from  Wisconsin. 

Letcher,  John;  b.  Lexington,  Rockbridge 
County,  Va.,  March  28,  1813;  studied  at 
Washington  College  and  at  Randolph-Ma- 
con College;  studied  law  and  commenced 
practice  at  Lexington  in  1839 ;  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  In  1848; 
delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1850 :  elected  a  Representatiye  from 
Virginia  to  the  32d,  33d,  34th  and  35th 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat ;  governor  of  Vlr- 

?:lnia  1860-1864 ;  turned  over  the  entire 
orces  of  the  State  to  the  Confederacy  be- 
fore its  secession;  died  at  Lexington,  Va., 
Jan.  26,  1884. 

Letcher,  John,  official  acts  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia declared  null  and  void,  3535. 
Lever,  Aabury  FrandB;  b.  Jan.  6.  1875, 
near  Springhill,  Lexington  Co.,  S.  C. ; 
graduated  In  law  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
Terslty  in  1899,  and  admitted  to  practice 
in  his  state  by  the  supreme  court;  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  from  Lexington 
County;  elected  to  the  68th,  59th,  60th, 
61st  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
South  Carolina. 

Levy,  David  (afterwards  David  Levy 
Yulee);  b.  ot  Thomas,  West  Indies,*  in 
1811 ;  pursued  classical  studies  and  studied 
law  in  Virginia ;  mored  to  Florida  In  1824. 
becoming  a  planter ;  elected  a  Delegate  from 
Florida  to  the  27th  and  28  Ih  Congresses  as 
a  Democrat;  changed  his  name  to  Dayld 
Levy  Yulee ;  delegate  to  the  first  State  con- 
stitutional convention;  twice  elected  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida  as  a 
Democrat,  serving  from  Dec.  1,  1845,  to 
1851,  and  from  1855  until  his  retirement, 
Jan.  1,  1861 ;  president  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Railroad;  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Congress*  prisoner  of  state  at  Fort 
Pulaski  in  IS^h;  died  at  New  York  City 
Oct.  10,  1886. 

Levy,  JefFerson  M.;  b.  in  his  district,  son 
of  Capt  Jonas  P.  Levy,  and  nefAiew  of 
Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy,  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer  of  the  last  generation, 
who  was  mainly  Instrumental  in  the  aboil-, 
tlon  of  flogging  in  the  United  States  Navy ; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  New 
york,  studied  law ;  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York;  studied 
law;  member  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of 
New  York;  Commodore  Levy,  in  1830,  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Jackson,  be- 
came tne  owner  of  Montloello,  the  home 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  at  bis  uncle's 
death  Mr.  Levy  became,  and  still  remains, 
the  owner;  the  homestead  Is  maintained 
by  Mr.  Levy  In  keeping  with  its  distin- 
guished traditions.  Mr.  Levy  was  elected 
to  the  56th  and  62d  Congresses  from  New 
York. 
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Lewl8»  David  J.;  b.  May  l,  1869.  at 
Nuttala  Bank,  Center  County,  Pa.,  near 
Osceola,  Clearfield  County;  began  coal 
mining  at  9  years  of  age  and  learned  to 
read  at  Sunday  school ;  continued  at  min> 
ing  until  1892,  when  be  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Allegheny  County,  having  pur- 
sued his  occupation  as  a  miner  and  his 
studies  in  law  and  Latin  at  the  same 
time;  elected  to  the  Maryland  senate  in 
1901,  and  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Maryland. 
UUuokalanl,  Queen  of  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands: 
Referred  to,  6623. 
Bestoration  of.  to  throne,  discussed, 

5783. 
Surrender  of  sovereignty  of,  dis- 
cussed, 6903. 
Lincoln,  Abrabam,  biography  of,  3204. 
Lincoln,  Benjamin,  commissioner  to 
treat  with  Indians,  nomination  of,  52. 
UncotaL  Levi:  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct. 
25,  1782;  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1802 ;  studied  law,  commencing  practice 
in  1805 ;  Democratic  State  senator  In  1812 
and  State  representatlye  1814-1822;  dele- 
gate to  the  State  constitutinoal  convention 
In  1820;  elected  lieutenant-governor  in 
1823 ;  appointed  associate  Justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  1824;  governor  1825-1834; 
elected  a  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  23d  Congress  as  a  Whig,  vice 
John  Davis,  resigned :  elected  to  the  24th, 
25th  and  26th  Congresses,  serving  from 
March  5,  1834,  to  1841 ;  collector  of  Boston 
in  1841 ;  president  of  the  State  senate ; 
Presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  In 
1848;  first  mayor  of  Worcester  In  1848; 
member  of  numerous  historical  and  agricul- 
tural societies;  died  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
May  20,  1868. 

Lincoln,  Leyl,  commissioner  to  settle 
boundary  question  with  Georgia,  329. 
Lincoln,  Bobert  T.;  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der President  Garfield,  and  Minister  to 
England;  b.  Aug.  r  1848,  in  Springfield, 
ill.,  eldest  child  of  President  Lincoln;  edu- 
•cated  in  a  private  school  of  Springfield, 
and  at  Illinois  State  University ;  later  spent 
a  year  at  rbilllps  Academy,  Kxeter,  N.  H., 
graduated  from  Harvard  In  1864;  took  a 
course  in  law  and  was  appointed  a  captain 
of  volunteers ;  saw  service  in  the  final  cam- 
paign of  the  Civil  War,  ending  at  Appo- 
mattox ;  resumed  the  study  of  law  in  Cni- 
cago  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867 : 
took  an  active  part  in  local  politics  and 
worked  for  the  election  of  Grant,  Blaine 
and  Garfield  for  the  presidency;  appointed 
Secretary  of  Vvar  in  1881  by  President  Gar- 
field :  on  the  accession  of  Arthur  to  the 
presidency  he  was  the  only  one  of  Gar- 
field's cabinet  who  was  requested  to  remain 
in  ofllce.  which  he  did  to  the  close  of  the 
administration  ;  President  Harrison  appoint- 
ed him  Minister  to  England. 
Llnd,  John;  b.  Sweden,  March  25,  1854; 
received  a  public  school  education ;  attended 
the  State  University  at  Minneapolis ;  taught 
school  •  read  law,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1877;  appointed  receiver  of  the  Tracy 
land  oflice  in  1881 :  elected  to  the  50th,  61st 
and  62d  Congresses  as  a  Republican  ;  served 
in  the  Spanish  war  as  quartermaster  of  the 
Twelfth  Minnesota  Reglmeut  of  Volunteers ; 
elected  governor  of  Minnesota  in  1898  as  a 
Democrat;  elected  to  the  58th  Congress; 
sent  to  Mexico  on  mission  of  peace  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  during  insurrection  in  1913. 


Lind,  John,  sent  as  representative  to 
Mexico,  7885. 

Instructions  to,  7885. 

Proposals  rejected,  7887. 
Lindbergh,  Charles  A.;  b.  in  Sweden  and 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Melrose,   Minn., 
in  his  first  year ;  an  extensive  writer   for 
magaaines    and    newspapers    on     political 
economy ;  has  always  talcen  great  Interest 
in  farming;  elected  to  the  60th.  61st,  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Minnesota. 
Linthicnm,  John  0.;  b.  Linthfcum.  Anne 
Arundel   County,   Md.,   Nov.   26,   1867;    r^ 
celved   his   early   education    in    the   public 
schools   of   that   county   and   of  Baltimore 
dty,     later     entering     the     State    Normal 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  In  1S8«, 
when    he    became    principal    of    Braddock 
School,      Fredericic      County,      and      later 
taught    school    in    his    native    county    of 
Anne  Arundel;   returning  to  Baltimore  lie 
*^K.*  spefial  course  in  the  historical  and 
political     department    of    Johns     Hopkins 
University,    after    which    he    entered    ihe 
University    of    Maryland    school    of    law. 
from  which  he  obtained  his  degree  of  L.I*. 
B.   in   1890;   practiced   law  in  the  city   of 
Baltimore;    elected    to   the  Jiouse   of   dele- 
gates   from    Baltimore;    chairman    of    the 
city  delegation,   chairman  of  the  elections 
committee,     a    member    of    the    Jadiclary 
committee    and    of    the    printing    commit- 
tee,    and    performed    valuable    service    for 
the   state   and   city;    elected   to   the   state 
senate;    appointed    in    1908    by    Governor 
Crotbers    as    Judge-advocate-general;    elect- 
ed  to  ^  the   62d,   63d   and   64th   Congrcases 
from  Majryland. 

Lippltt,  Henry  F.;  b.  Providence,  Oct 
12,  1856;  received  an  academical  ednca- 
tion,  graduating  from  Brown  University, 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  entered  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  business,  in  which  he 
lias  served  in  various  capacities  from  day 
operative  to  eeneral  manager;  he  has  been 
a  director  hi  the  Mechanics'  National 
Bank,  of  Providence,  in  several  of  the 
mill  mutual  insurance  companies,  and 
vice-president  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank,  of  Providence;  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Taft  of  Rhode  Island  in  1888- 
89;  was,  elected,  1911.  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Rhode  Island. 

LivennorOy  W.  B.,  commissioner  in 
marking  boundary  line  between  Tex- 
as and  Mexico,  4902. 
Livingston,  Edward;  lawyer,  jurist,  an- 
thor;  b.  Clermont,  N.  T.,  May  26,  1764; 
representative  in  Congress  from  New  York 
City,  1795-1802; ^United  States  Attorney 
for  the  district  of  New  York,  and  in  1801 
Governor  Clinton  appointed  him  mayor  of 
New  York  City;  contracted  yellow  fever 
during  the  epidemic  in  1803,  and  on  his 
recoverv  found  his  fiscal  affairs  had  been 
BO  badly  managed  by  his  agent  as  to  be 
hopeless;  he  confessed  Judgment  to  the 
United    States    in    the    sum    of    $100,000: 

Sive  up  all  his  property  and  went  to  New 
rleans  and  began  the  practice  of  law; 
was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legisla- 
ture and  represented  the  state  in  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  Congresses,  and  in  the 
Senate  from  1829  to  1831,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State;  appointed  minister  to 
Prance  in  1833 ;  his  ^'Penal  Code"  is  con- 
sidered a  monument  to  his  profound  learn- 
ing, and  his  "Criminal  Jurisprudence"  is 
a  Btandard  law  book;  died  RhlAebeck^  N. 
Y.,  May  23,  1836.  ^ 
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liiTlnffrton,  Edwftfd: 

Minister  to  France — 

Correspondence    regarding    claims 
against  France.    (See  France, 
claims  against.) 
Beferred  to,  1407. 
Instructed  to  quit  France  if  claims 

are  not  paid,  1354. 
Official  conduct  of,  complimentary 

letter  concerning,  1404. 
designation  of,  transmitted,  1403. 
Secretary  of  State,  1219. 

Correspondence   relating  to  north- 
eastern boundary.     (See  North- 
eastern Boundary.) 
ZilTingston,  Josepli  W.,   consul  at  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  mentioned,  2573. 
UviBgaton,  Bobert  S.;  statesman,  diplo- 
mat;  b.   New  York  City,   Nov.  27,    1746; 
graduated    from   Elng*8   College   in    1765; 
studied    law,   and   commenced   practice   in 
New  York;  citj  recorder  1773-1775;  mem- 
ber  of  the  colonial  assembly   1775;   Dele- 
gate from  New  York  to  the  Continental  Con- 


gress 1775-1777  and  1779-1781;  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  August,  1781,  to  August. 
1783;  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional 


convention  in  April,  1777;  chancellor  of 
New  York  State  1777-1801:  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  France  1801-1804 ;  prominent 
In  local  affairs;  died  at  Clermont,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  26,  1813. 

IdTlngston,  Bobert  B.,  minister  to  nego- 
tiate treaty  with  France,  nomination 
of,  339. 
Uoyd,  James  Tigblxnan;  b.  Carona,  Lewis 
Co.,  Mo.,  Aug.  28,  1857;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Lewis 
County  until  1885,  when  he  located  at 
Shelbyville;  elected  to  the  55th  Congress, 
to  fill  a  vacancy;  elected  to  the  56th. 
57th.  58th,  59th,  60th,  6l8t,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Missouri. 
IiObeck;  0.  O.;  b.  Andover,  111.,  April  6, 
1852 ;  educated  at  Andover,  at  high  school, 
Geneseo,  III.,  and  one  year  at  German 
Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio,  and,  later 
a  term  at  Dyhrenfurth  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Chicago:  from  1875  to  1892  was  a 
commercial  traveler,  selling  dry  goods  and 
hardware;  member  of  the  Travelers* 
Protective  Association;  entered  political 
life  In  1892.  being  elected  state  senator 
(Omaha  district),  Nebraska;  became  a 
Silver  Republican,  supporting  Mr.  Bryan; 
In  1897  elected  a  conndlman  of  Omaha, 
city  comptroller  of  Omaha;  was  Demo- 
cratic presidential  elector  for  Nebraska  In 
1900;  nominated  at  the  primary  election 
Aug.  16.  1910,  over  four  competitors  and 
was  elected  to  the  62d.  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses  from   Nebraska. 

Lobeiger,   Bndolph,    claim   of,  against 

United  States,  5199. 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot;  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
May  12,  1850;  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1871,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.,  and  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  his  thesis  on  "The  Land  Law 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons;"  has  published 
"Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
America;"  **Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton;*' 
"Life  of  Daniel  Webster;"  edited  the 
works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  In  9 
Tolumes;  published  "Studies  In  History  ;V 


"Life  of  Washington,'*  2  volumes;  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Historical-  So- 
ciety, the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Science, 
the  New  England  Historic  and  Genealog- 
ical Society:  has  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Williams  College, 
Clark  University.  Yale  University,  and 
Harvard  University;  Regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution:  served  In  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Massacfhusetts ;  elected  to 
the  50th,  51st,  52d,  and  63d  Congresses; 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  March  4.  1893 ; 
re-elected  1899  and  1905  to  represent  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Long,  Jobn  0.,  misunderstanding  with 

Louis  Kossuth  referred  to,  2682. 
Long,  John  D.;  b.  Buckfleld,  Oxford  Coun- 
ty, Me..  Oct.  27.  1838 ;  educated  in  the  com- 
mon school  at  Buckfleld,  and  at  Hebron  Aca- 
demy, Maine ;  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1857;  taught  school  two  years  in 
westford  Academy,  Massachusetts;  studied 
law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  In  pri- 
vate offices ;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed ;  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  1875-1878,  serving  the 
last  three  years  as  speaker  of  the  house; 
lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1879 ;  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1880.  1881  and  1882;  elected  to  the  48th 
Congress  as  a  Republican  and  re-elected  to 
the  49th  and  50th  Congresses ;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  from  March  5,  1897»  unUl  his 
resignation,  May  1,  1902. 

Long,  John  D.: 

Beport  of,  on  number  of  lives  lost  by 
sinking  of  the  Maine,  6296. 

Thanks  of  President  tendered  Com- 
modore Dewey  by,  6568. 
Longworth,  Nicholas;  b.  Cincinnati.  O., 
Nov.  5,  1869:  graduated  A.  B.  from  Har- 
vard University,  1891 ;  graduated  Cincin- 
nati Law  School,  1894;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1894 ;  elected  to  the  Ohio  house  of 
representatives,  1899,  and  to  state  senate, 
1901 ;  elected  to  the  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st, 
62d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Ohio. 

LoomiB,  F.  B.,  reports  of,  during  Pan- 
ama revolution,  6747,  6755. 
Lond,  George  Alvln,  lumberman  of  An 
Sable;  b.  June  18,  1852,  in  Bracehrldge, 
Geauga  Co.,  Ohio;  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business;  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  while  making  a  trip  around  the 
world  on  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch, 
under  commission  of  six  months  as  pay- 
master, was  present  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Manila.  Later  was  sent 
by  the  governor  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
train,  through  the  southern  camps  and 
hospitals,  to  bring  home  the  sick  soldiers 
of  Michigan  regiments;  elected  to  the 
58th,  59th,  60th.  61st,  62d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Michigan. 

Longhery,  Ardavan  8.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2602. 

Luce.  J.  H.  D.,  wharfage  concession  to, 
6733. 

Loflk,  Albert  M.  D.  0.,  trial  of,  by  mili- 
tary commission  referred  to,  3792. 

Lynch,  Bobert  B.,  arrest  and  trial  of, 
by  Great  Britain,  3827. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  thanks  of  Congress 
tendered,  3300. 
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McAdoo,  William  Glbbs,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nnder  President  Wilson ;  b.  near 
Marietta,  Ga..  Oct  81,  1863 ;  son  of  WiUiam 
G.  McAdoo,  M.  A.  LL.  D.,  who  was  a  Judge, 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
district  attorney  general  of  Tennessee,  and 
adjunct  professor  of  English  and  history 
In  the  UnlTersity  of  Tennessee ;  remoyed 
from  Georgia  to  Tennessee;  studied  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee;  admitted  to  the 
tar  at  the  age  of  21 ;  practiced  law  In 
Chattanooga  until  1892.  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  and  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession ;  conceived  the  Hudson 
River  tunnel  system ;  organized  the  com* 
pany  which  built  It  and  was  Its  president 
from  1902  to  1913;  delegate  to  the  Balti- 
more convention  in  1912 ;  vice  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
acting  chairman  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  campaign  of  1912 ;  married  Sarah 
Houston  Fleming,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
who  died  February,  1912,  and  is  the  father 
of  six  children — three  sons  and  three 
daughters;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  March  6.  1918:  was  married 
May  7,  1914,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Randolph 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President. 

McArtlmr,  Duncan,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  hy,  590. 
McOall,  Samuel  Walker;  b.  East  Prov- 
idence. R.  I..  Feb.  28.  1851;  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practicing  In  Boston;  served  as 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advert 
User;  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  of  1888,  1889,  and 
1892 ;  author  of  biography  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  ** American  Statesmen  Series" ; 
elected  to  the  53d,  64th.  55th.  56th,  57th, 
58th,  59th,  60th,  61st  and  62d  Congresses 
from   Massachusetts. 

McOalla,  Bowman  H.,  member  of  board 
to  consider  expedition  to  be  sent  for 
relief  of  Ladv  Franklin  Bay  Expedi- 
tion, 4813. 
McOallum,  D.  0.,  military  director  and 
superintendent  of  railroads,  appoint- 
ed, 3302. 
McOlellan,  Oapt.,  Florida  volunteers  un- 
der command  of,  referred  to,  2430. 
McClellan,  Oeorge  Brlnton;  soldier,  au- 
thor; b.   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Dec.  3,   1826; 
entered  West  Point  as  an  instructor,  and 
prepared  a  manual  on  "Bayonet  Exercise," 
which    became    a     text-book    in    military 
service;    at    the    outbreak    of    the    Rebel- 
lion   he    was    appointed    major-general    of 
Ohio   volunteers,    and   soon    after   to   same 
rank    In    the    regular    army,    and    on    the 
retirement  of  Gen.  Scott  was  made  general- 
In-chlef  of  the   United   States  army:   com- 
manded  the  Army  of  the   Potomac  In   the 
Peninsular    campaign ;    resigned    from    the 
army    In    1864;    Democratic    candidate   for 
President  In  opposition  to  President  Lincoln 
In  1864;  governor  of  New  Jersey,  1878-81; 

Subllshed  books  on  military  subjects;  died 
»ct.  29.  1885. 

McOlellan,  Oeorge  B.: 
Command  of  Army  of  United  States 
assumed  by,  3241. 
Plans  of,  approved,  3312. 
Referred  to,  3257. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  4904. 


Believed  of  command  of  Armjr  of  Po- 
tomac, and  Major-Oeneral  Bum- 
side  ordered  to  take  command  of 
that  Army.  He  in  turn  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Major-General  Hunter, 
3325. 
Believed  of  command  of  other  depart- 
ments, retaining  command  of  De- 
partment of  Potomac,  3312. 
Beport  of,   on   Dominican   Bepublic, 

transmitted,  4071. 
Besignation  of,  as  major-general  ac- 
cepted, 3443. 
McClelland,  Bobert,  Secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior under  President  Pierce ;  b.  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1807;  graduated  from  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1829;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Chambersburg  in  1831 : 
moved  to  PitUburg,  thence  In  1833  to  Mon- 
roe, Mich. ;  delegate  to  the  sUte  constitu- 
tional conventions  of  1836  and  1867:  state 
represenUtlve  1838-1843,  the  last  year  as 
speaker  of  the  house ;  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan  to  the  28th,  29th.  and 
SOta  Congresses  as  a  Democrat:  delegate 
to  the  national  Democratic  conventions  of 
1848,  1852.  and  1868 ;  governor  of  Michi- 

Kn  1851-1853:  resigning:  Secretary  of  the 
terlor  1853-1857 ;  died  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  27,  1880. 

McOook,  Anson  G.;  soldier;  b.  Stenben- 
ville,  Ohio,  Oct  10, 1835 ;  received  a  common 
school  education;  In  the  spring  of  1854 
crossed  the  plains  to  California;  returned 
In  the  autumn  of  1859,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law ;  entered  the  Union  Army  as  captain 
in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  on 
the  reorganisation  of  the  regiment  was  com- 
missioned major  and  afterwards  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  serving  with 
the  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland : 
at  the  muster  out  of  the  regiment  commfti- 
sioned  colonel  of  the  One  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-fourth Ohio  Infantry,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  brevetted  brigadier-general:  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  Internal  revenue  in  the 
seventeenth  Ohio  district  in  November, 
1865:  moved  to  New  York  in  May,  1873; 
elected  to  the  45th.  46th  and  47th  Con- 
gresses as  a  Republican. 

McCkMk,  Anson  O.,  letter  of,  regarding 
statue  of  Gen.  Garfield  to  be  erected 
in  Washington  transmitted,  4795. 
McCook,  Edward  M.,  briffadier-general 
in  Army,  nomination  of,  refened  to, 
3403. 
McCtord,  Victor  B.,  claim  of,  against 

Peru,  5988,  6092,  6335. 
McOrary,  Gtoorge  Washington,  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Hayes;  b.  near 
Evansvllle,  Ind.,  Aug.  29,  1835;  moved  to 
what  is  now  Iowa  in  1886;  attended  pub- 
lic schools;  studied  law,  commencing  prac- 
tice at  Keokuk  in  1856;  elected  state  rep 
resentative  in  1857  and  state  senator  in 
1861 ;  elected  a  Representative  from  Iowa 
to  the  41st,  42d,  43d,  and  44th  Congresses 
as  a  Republican:  Secretary  of  War  March 
12,  1877  to  1879;  judge  of  the  eirfitb 
judicial  district  1879-1884 :  moved  to  Ksn* 
eas  City,  Mo.,  becoming  consulting  attor 
ney  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company;  died  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo..  June  28.  189S. 
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McOrea^  laont^  interpreter  at  trial  and 

investigation  into  the    Chilean    ont- 

rage  upon  the  sailors  of  the  Balti- 

nunre,  6620,  5650,  5662,  5747,  5750. 

McOmiocli,  Ben,  sent  to  Utah  daring 

troubles  with  Mormons,  3036. 
ICcOuIlOCh,  Hugh;  lawyer,  banker;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  Presidents 
Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Arthnr;  b.  Dec.  7, 
1808,  in  Kennebnnk,  Me. ;  educated  at  Saco 
Academy  and  Bowdoln  College;  tanght 
school  and  studied  law;  In  1883  went  to 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  and  began  _practice ;  be- 
came a  manager  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indi- 
ana, and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  finan- 
cier; In  1863  Secretary  Chase  appointed 
him  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  upon 
the  retirement  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden 
President  Lincoln  made  him  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  reaopolnted  him  for  the  sec- 
ond term,  and  after  the  death  of  Lincoln 
was  retained  by  Andrew  Johnson  through- 
ont  his  term ;  was  connected  with  the  bank- 
incr  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co..  and  success- 
ful In  negotiating  loans  for  the  government 
and  funalng  the  debts  of  the  Southern 
s>catee:  In  1884,  when  Walter  Q.  Oresham 
resigned.  President  Arthur  appointed  him 
asaui  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  place 
he  held  to  the  end  of  the  administration ; 
died  May  24.  1895,  at  his  country  place  in 
Maryland,  near  Washington. 

McOnlloch,    Hugh,    correspondence    of, 

transmitted,  3804. 
McDaniel,  James,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3592. 
McDennott,  James  Thomas;   b.   Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  13.  1872;  In  1893  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  followed  his 
Tocation  as  a  telegraph  operator  until 
1906,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  60th 
Congress;  was  re-elected  to  the  61  st,  62d, 
63d  and   64th   Congresses   from   Illinois. 

McEldery,  Hugh,  directer  of  Bank  of 
United  States,  nomination  of,  and 
reasons  therefor,  1260. 
McEnery,  Samuel  Douglas;  b.  Monroe, 
La.,  May  28,  1837:  educated  at  Spring 
Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  and  the  University 
of  Virginia:  graduated  from  State  and 
National  Law  School.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. ; 
served  In  the  Confederate  Army,  In 
the  war  between  the  States;  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor In  1879.  and  on  the  death 
of  Governor  Wilts,  October,  1881,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  executive  office :  elected 
In  1884:  defeated  by  Gen.  Francis  T. 
NIcholls  In  1888.  who  appointed  his  op- 
ponent, S.  D.  McEnery,  to  be  ansodate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1888  for 
the  term  of  twelve  years:  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Louisiana  for 
the  term  beginning  March  4.  1897;  re- 
elected In  1S)02  and  again  for  the  term 
commencing  March  4,  1909. 

McEnery,  Samuel  D.,  candidate  for 
governor  of  Louisiana,  election  dis- 
turbances discussed,  4261. 

McElvain,  John,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  1029. 

MeOarrahan,  William,  act  to  submit 
title  of,  to  lands  to  Court  of  Private 
l4tnd  Claims,  vetoed,  5680. 


MeCMIlieuddy,  Danltf  J.;  b.  Aug.  27. 
1859,  In  Lewlston.  Me. ;  graduate  of 
Bowdoln  College,  1881;  member  of  Maine 
legislature  1884-85;  mayor  of  Lewlston, 
1887,  1890.  and  1902;  elected  to  the  62d, 
63d   and    64th   Congresses   from   Biaine. 

McGregor,  Gen.,  commission  to,  dis- 
cussed, 601. 
McGrew,  John  F.,  member  of  legislative 
council  for  Mississippi  Territory, 
nomination  of,  445. 
McGulre,  Bird;  b.  Belleville,  111.,  In  1864 : 
taken  to  Kansas  In  childhood,  and  there 
educated;  In  1895  moved  to  Pawnee  Co., 
Okla.,  and  practiced  law;  In  1897  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  Oklahoma  Territory,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  served  until  his  nomination  for 
Congress  as  delegate  from  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma;  served  as  such  in  the  58th 
and  59th  Congresses:  elected  to  the  60th 
Congress,  1907,  his  term  of  service  begin- 
ning upon  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as 
a  state,  and  re-elected  to  the  6l8t  Con- 
gress   from    Oklahoma. 

McHenry,  James,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Washington;  b.  Ireland,  Nov. 
16,  1758;  aide-de-camp  to  General  Lafay- 
ette during  the  Revolution:  Delegate  from 
Maryland  to  the  Continental  Congress 
1783-1786  and  the  Federal  constltutTonai 
convention  In  1787 :  Secretary  of  War,  Jan. 
29,  1796.  to  May  1.3.  1800 ;  died  at  Balti* 
more,  Md.,  May  8,  1816. 

McIntOBli,  Lachlan,  naval  officer  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  50. 
McEae,  John: 
Instmctions  to,  regarding  possession 

of  Florida,  49L 
Mentioned,  473. 
McKeever,  Isaac,  captain  in  navy,  nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons  therefor,  1745. 
McKenna»  Joseph,  Attorney-General  un- 
der President  McKlnley:  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Aug.  10,  1843;  went  to  California 
with  his  parents  in  Jan.,  1855:  district 
attorney  of  Solano  County  for  two  terms, 
commencing  In  March,  1866:  served  In  the 
California  legislature  In  the  session  of 
1875  and  1876:  unsuccessful  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  In  1876  from  the 
8rd  district,  and  again  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  in  1879:  elected  to  the  49th 
Congress  as  a  Republican :  re-elected  to  the 
50th.  51st  and  52d  Congresses:  Attorney- 
General  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court 

McEeimey,  Thomas  L.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  931,  960,  96L 
996. 

McKenzie,  John  O.,  b.  Woodbine  Town- 
ship, Jo  Daviess  County,  111.,  Feb.  18, 
1860;  educated  In  the  common  schools; 
taught  school,  farmed,  tlien  read  law;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession ;  served  four  years  as  member  11- 
llnols  State  Claims  Commission  under 
Gov.  John  R.  Tanner;  two  terms  In  the 
House  and  three  terms  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
one  term  as  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  S4tt\ 
Congresses  from  Illinois, 
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McKinloy,  WiUlam,  biography  of,  6234. 
McKlnley,  WlUlam  Brown;  b.  Bept.  5, 
1856,  In  Petersburg,  111.;  elected  to  the 
69th.  60th,  61 8t  and  64  th  Congresses  from 
Illinois. 

McLane,  LohIb;  soldier,  lawjer;  b. 
Smyrna,  Del..  May  28,  1786;  member  of 
Congress  from  Delaware,  1817-27 ;  Sen- 
ator. 1827-29;  appointed  minister  to  Kng- 
land,  1829;  member  of  Tresldcnt  Jack- 
son's Cabinet,  first  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  ana  on  his  refusal  to  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  head  of  the  Deparlment  of 
State;  retired  from  the  Cabinet  In  1834; 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, 1837-47 ;  minister  to  England  dur- 
ing President  Polk's  administration;  re- 
moved to  Maryland,  and  served  In  con- 
stitutional convention  of  that  state.  1850- 
57;  died  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct  7,  1857. 

McLane,  Iiouls: 

Minister  to  Great  Britain,  1044,  1133. 

Correspondence    regarding   Oregon 
boundary,  2305. 
Secretary    of    State,    correspondenee 

regarding    northeastern    boundary. 

(^e  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
McLane,  Bobert  Hilllgaa;  statesman ;  b. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  June  23.  1815;  grad- 
uated U.  S.  MlliUry  Academy.  1837;  took 
part  in  Seminole  War,  1837-38,  and 
served  under  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott  in  the 
Cherokee  disturbances  in  Georgia;  en- 
gaged in  the  militarv  survey  of  the  north- 
ern lakes;  studied  law,  and  practiced  In 
District  of  Columbia ;  member  Maryland 
legislature.  1845-46  and  1877-78;  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  1847-51  and  1879-83;  ap- 
pointed by  President  Pierce  commissioner 
with  powers  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
China,  Japan,  Slam,  Korea,  and  Cochln- 
Chlnal  where,  in  connection  with  Commo- 
dore Perry,  he  negotiated  important  treat- 
ies: appointed  minister  to  Mexico  in  1859; 
governor  of  Maryland,  1883-85;  appointed 
minister  to  France  by  President  Cleveland 
in  1885;  died  Paris,  France,  189& 

McLano,  Bobert  M.: 

CommisBioner  to  China,  3062,  3122. 

Minister  to^ 
France,  mentioned,  5118. 
Mexico,  3095. 
McLaughlin,  James  0.;  b.  in  Illinois;  In 
1804  moved  to  Muskegon.  Mich. ;  elected  to 
the   60th.    Olst.    62d.    63d   and   64th   Con- 
gresses from  Michigan. 
Mcliaurln,  Anselxn  Joseph;  b.  March  26, 
1848,  at  Brandon,  Miss. ;  Joined  the  Con- 
federate  army   and    served   as   a   private; 
after  the  war,  attended  two  years  at  Snm- 
merville    Institute.    completiM    the    Junior 
year ;  was  licensed  by  Judge  watts  to  prac- 
tice law  July  3,  1868:  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature In  1879;  United  States  Senate  Feb- 
ruarv,    1894;    governor    of    Mississippi    in 
1895,  and  served  four  vears :  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Mississippi,  for 
the  term  beginning  March  4,  1901,  and  suc- 
ceeded himself  in  1907. 
McLean,  George  P.,  b.  Stmsbnry,  Conn.. 
Oct.    7,    1857;    graduated    from    Hartford 
High  School;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881 
and  practiced  In  Hartford ;  member  of  the 
Connecticut    House   of   Bepresentatives   In 


1883-84 ;  member  of  the  commission  to  re- 
vise the  Connecticut  statutes  in  1885; 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Senate  In  1886; 
Lnited  States  district  attorney  for  Cod- 
nectlcut  from  1892  to  1896;  governor  of 
Connecticut  1901-2 ;  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Tale  University  in  1904;  elect- 
ed Senator  by  the  general  assembly. 
BIcLean,  John,  Jurist ;  Postmaster-Genenl 
under  President  John  Quincy  Adams:  b. 
Morris  County,  N.  J.,  March  11.  1785: 
moved  to  Morgantown,  Va.,  In  1789.  to 
Nicholasville,  Ky.,  In  1790,  to  Mavslide. 
Kv..  in  1793.  and  to  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Id 
1797;  attended  the  common  schools: 
studied  law  at  Cincinnati,  commencios 
practice  at  Lebanon  in  1807;  elected  a 
Bepresentatlve  from  Ohio  to  the  13th  and 
14th  Congresses  as  a  War  Democrat,  serv- 
ing until  his  resignation  in  1816;  elected 
state  supreme  court  Judge  In  1817 ;  appoint- 
ed Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
General  Land  Office  Sept.  11.  1822:  Poet- 
master-General  Dec  9.  1823,  to  March  7, 
1829 ;  justice  of  the^  United  States  Sapreme 
Court  March  7.  1829.  until  his  death,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  4,  1861. 

McLean,  John,  Snpreme  Court  Justice, 

death  of,  leteTied  to,  3250. 
McLellan,   George  W^   correspondence 

of,  3809. 
McLeod,  Alexander,  imprisonment  of, 
1840. 

Acquittal  of,  referred  to,  1927. 

Appearance  of  District  Attorney 
Spencer  as  counsel  for,  referred  to, 
2303. 

Beferred  to,  1894,  2286. 
ICcIAahon,  John,   arrest   and  trial  of, 

3827. 
McBiinn,  Joseph,  treaty  with  Indians, 

589. 
McNeil,    John,    treaty    with    Indians, 

1029. 
McBeynoldB,  James  Olark,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral under  President  Wilson;  b.  Elkton. 
Ky.,  Feb.  8,  1862 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  0.  and 
Ellen  (Reeves)  M. ;  B.  S.  Yanderbilt  Unl- 
yerslty  1882;  graduate  of  UnWersity  ot 
Virginia  law  department  1884;  unmarried; 
practiced  at  NashyiUe.  Tenn.,  many  years; 
professor  law  school  vanderbllt  University 
1900-1903;  Assistant  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  1903-1907 :  thereafter  re- 
moved to  New  York  to  engage  in  private 
practice;  was  long  specially  retained  by 
the  Government  in  matters  relating  to  en- 
forcement of  anti-trust  laws,  particularly 
in  proceedings  against  the  Tobacco  Trast 
and  the  combination  of  the  anthracite  coal 
railroads,  etc. ;  appointed  Attorney-General 
by  President  Wilson  in  1913  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

McSweeney,  Daniel,  imprisonment  of, 
by  Great  Britain,  4674. 

MacDonald,  Allan,  abduction  of,  from 
Canada,  referred  to,  3826. 

MacD<moagh,  Thomas,  British  ships 
captured  on  Lake  Champlain  by  ves- 
sels under,  534. 

Mackenzie,  Banald  S.,  directed  to  as- 
sume command  of  Department  of 
Texas,  4754 
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ICftdavcliIaii*  J.  A^  eorrespondenee  re- 

rding  impTiBonment  of  Ebenezer 
Oredy,  1575,  1828. 
ICacomb,  Alezaader;  soldier,  author;  b. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  8,  1782 ;  active  In  the 
War  of  1812,  becoming  major-general  m 
command  of  the  army  In  1828:  author  of 
'*Treatl8e  on  Martial  Law,"  "Treatise  on 
Practice  of  ConrtB-Martlal/^  and  '*Pontlac/* 
a  drama;  died  Washington,  D.  C,  June  25, 
1841. 

ICacomlH  Alexander: 

Letter  of,  on  British  fortifications  on 
northern  frontier  of  United  States, 
1815. 

Mentioned,  70L 

President  court  of  inquiry,  1508. 
Papers  transmitted  to,  1510,  1511. 
ICacombp   Wflllam  H.,   commander   in 

Navy,  advancement  in  grade  of,  rec* 

ommended,  3458. 
MaeVeagb,  FraakUn,  of  Chicago,  111.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  President 
Taft's  Cabinet;  b.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. :  grad- 
oated  at  Yale.  1862 ;  Columbia  Law  Bchool, 
New  York,  1864;  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  Illinois,  1894.  for  United  States 
Senator  and  made  a  canvass  of  the  state, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  legislature;  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  National 
Civic  Federation. 

ICaeVeagb,  Wayne;  lawyer,  statesman; 
Attorney  General  under  President  Garfield ; 
b.  April  10,  1833,  In  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa.| 
educated  In  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1868 ;  studied  law  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar;  apt  In  debate  and  industrious  he  soon 
made  a  wide  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and 
was  for  some  years  counsel  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company ;  served  a  short 
time  In  the  Civil  War;  in  1863  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee of  PeuDsylvanla :  in  1870  President 
Grant  appointed  him  Minister  to  Turkey ; 
he  actively  opposed  the  regular  Republican 
organization  In  Pennsylvania,  of  which  his 
father-in-law,  Simon  Cameron,  was  the 
leader:  appointed  Attorney  General  by 
President  Garfield  March  5,  1881,  but  re« 
signed  on  the  accession  of  Arthur  to  the 
Presidency. 

Madden,  Martin  B.;  b.  March  20.  1855; 
elected  to  the  60th,  60th,  Olst  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  IlIlnolB. 

MadiBOiH  James,  biography  of,  450. 
Madison,  TkOij  P.: 
Correspondence  with  President  Jack- 
son on  death  of  her  husband,  1479. 
Writings  of  her  husband  on  Constitu- 
tional   Convention    referred    to, 
1479. 
Correspondence  regarding  publica- 
tion of,  1481. 

Madraxo,  ]>on  Jnan,  claims  of,  against 
United  States.   1268. 
Attorney-General    declines    to    give 
opinion  on,  1450. 
Magoon»  Charles  S.,  appointed  Canal 
Commissioner,  7400. 


Maher,  James  P.;  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
Nov.  8,  1865;  educated  in  St  Patriclt's 
Academy,  Brooklyn;  upon  graduating  he 
entered  as  an  apprentice  in  the  hatters' 
trade.  In  1887  went  to  Danbury,  Conn., 
to  work  at  his  trade  as  a  Journeyman  hat- 
ter: in  1804  wan  elected  president  of  the 
Danbury  Hat  Makers'  Society,  and  In  1897 
was  elected  national  treasurer  of  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America;  elected  to  the 
62d.  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  New 
York. 

Maison  Bonga,  Marquis  de,  validity  of 
srant  to,  bv  Baron  de  Carondelet,  to 
be  tested,  2013. 
Malletoa,  King  of  Samoan  Islands, 
5545,  5871,  5963. 
Death  of,  6336. 
Mallory,  Stephen  B.;  b.  Trinidad  in  1818 
on  his  father's  vessel,  sailing  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn. ;  located  at  Key  West  in  1821 ; 
attended  schools  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York;  studied  law  at  Key  West,  and  com- 
menced practice  there  In  1838 ;  appointed  by 
President  Jackson  customs  Inspector  at  Key 
West ;  county  judge  of  Monroe  County ; 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Key  West 
in  1845;  elected  and  re-elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Florida  as  a  Democrat, 
serving  from  1861  until  his  retirement  Jan. 
21,  1861 :  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States :  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
was  arrested  and  Imprisoned  for  treason, 
but  released  In  1867;  moved  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  died  Nov.  9,  1873. 

Mallory,  Stephen  B.,  imprisonment  of, 
report  of  Attorney-Qeneral  regarding, 
transmitted,  3576. 
Malmros,  Oscar,  reports  of,  during  Pan- 
ama Bevolution,  6752-6755. 
Mann,  Ambrose  Dndley;  diplomat;  b. 
Hanover  Court  House,  Va.,  April  26,  180} ; 
resigned  from  U.  S.  Military  Academy  to 
take  up  study  of  law;  appointed  consul  to 
Bremen,  Germany,  by  President  Tyler  in 
1842,  and  negotiated  important  treaties 
with  German  states ;  commissioner  to  Hun- 
aary,  1840,  and  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  became  minister  to  Swltser- 
land,  and  negotiated  a  reciprocity  trea^ 
with  that  republic;  joined  the  Soathem 
Confederacy  and  was  sent  to  England  and 
France  on  special  mission  by  seceding 
states :  made  his  home  in  Europe  after  the 
Civil  War;  died  Paris,  France,  Nov.  20, 
lo88. 

Mann,  A.  Dndley: 
Special    agent    to    Hungary,    corre- 
spondence of,  referred  to,  2579. 
Treaty    with     Swiss     Confederation 
concluded  by,  2634. 
Mann,  James  B.;  b.  1866 ;  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Union  Col- 
lege  of   Law   in    Chicago;    elected    to   the 
65th,  and  each  succeeding  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  64th  from  Illinois. 

Manning,  Daniel  (l  83 1-1887) ;  an  Ameri- 
can Democratic  politician  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cer; b.  in  Albany,  N.  T. ;  had  large  influ- 
ence In  Cleveland's  election  to  the  gover- 
norship of  New  York,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dency; Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Cleveland.  1885-87. 
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Maasfidd,  JoBeph  X.  T^  major-ffeneral 
of    volunteers;    nomination    or,    and 
reasons  therefor,  3363. 
Mansfield,  Samuel  M.,  commissioner  in 
marking    boundary    between    Texas 
and  Mexico,  4904. 
Manypenny,  Oeorge  W.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2773,  2775,  2834, 
2839,  2884. 
Marchand,  Margaret  D.,  act  granting 
pension  to: 
Beasons  for  applying  pocket  veto  to, 

5072. 
Vetoed,  5014. 
Marcy.  Saadolph  B.,  report  of,  on  ex- 
ploration of  Big  wichitaw  and 
Brazos  rivers,  transmitted,  2897. 
Marcy,  WlUiam  Leamed;  lawyer,  jurist, 
b.  Stnrbridire,  Mass.,  in  1786;  remoTed  to 
New  Tork  and  resided  in  Troy  and  Albany ; 
appointed  Judge  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  1829,  and  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  1831 ;  elected  governor  of 
New  York,  1832,  1834.  and  1836 ;  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Polk.  1845-49; 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Pierce, 
1853-57;  died  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 
1867. 

Marcy,  William  Z^: 
Correspondence    regarding    outrages 
committed  by  Canadians  on  Ameri- 
can frontier,  1618. 
Order  signed  by,  suppressing  an  un- 
lawful expedition  fitted  out  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  invasion  of  Mexico, 
2805. 
Secretary  of  State,  2805. 
Marks,  I.  D.,  contract  alleged  to  have 
been  made  with  Mexico  by,  referred 
to,  2636. 
Marquez,  Iieonardo,  American  citizens 
murdered  in  Mexico  by,  3096,  3176. 
Marsden,  George,  imprisonment  of,  by 

Brazil,  2779. 
Marsden,  JoBeph,  member  of  commis- 
sion condudinp^  treaty  for  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaiian  Islands,  5783. 
Iffftygh^  George  Perkiilg;  diplomat,  author ; 
b.  Woodstock,  Vt.,  March  16,  1801 :  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  In  1820; 
studied  law,  commencing  practice  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt. ;  member  of  the  State  legislat- 
ure In  1835 ;  elected  a  Representative  from 
Vermont  to  the  28th,  29th,  30th  and  Slst 
Congresses  as  a  Whig,  but  resigned  iu 
1849;  minister  resident  to  Turkey  1849- 
1853 ;  charged  with  a  special  mission  to 
Greece  in  1852;  fish  commissioner  of  Ver- 
mont In  1857  and  railroad  commissioner 
1857-1859;  received  an  LL.D.  from  Dart- 
mouth College  In  1860 ;  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Italy  In  March,  1861,  serving  until  his 
death:  the  author  and  publisher  of  numer- 
ous literary  works;  died  at  Vallombrosa, 
Italy,  July  24,  1882. 

Maxsli,  George  P.,  minister  to  Italy^ 
death  of,  referred  to,  4715. 


Manthall,  Hnmpliiey,  correspondence  of, 

referred  to,  2776. 
^ffftralia.11^  Jamos  W.;  professor  of  lan- 
guages and  Postmaster  General  under 
President  Grant ;  b.  Aug.  14.  1822,  In  CUlA 
Co.,  Va. ;  graduated  from  Dickinson  Col- 
lege In  184^  and  was  retained  as  professor 
of  ancient  languages  until  1861,  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  Consul  to 
Leeds.  England;  appointed  Assistant  Post- 
master General  by  President  Grant  in  1809, 
ana  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Creswell 
In  July,  1874,  served  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jew- 
ell In  September  of  that  year ;  he  was  later 
made  general  superintendent  of  the  BaUway 
Mall  Service. 

^uraha.ll^  Jolu;  soldier,  author,  statesman, 
jurist,  diplomatist ;  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  John  Adams ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  b.  Sept  24,  1755,  in  Ger- 
mantown,  now  Midlands*  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. ; 
he  was  the  eldest  of  fifteen  children,  and 
received  his  early  education  from  a  Scotch 
tutor  retained  by  the  family;  at  thb  age 
of  twenty  he  joined  the  Re?olutionary  army 
and  saw  active  service  at  Norfolk  and  an- 
der  Washington  and  Steuben ;  took  a  course 
of  law  lectures  at  William  and  Biary  Col- 
lege, admitted  to  the  bar  and  l>egan  prac« 
tlce  In  Fauquier  County;  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1782, 
1784  and  1787;  member  of  the  Vlrglais 
Convention  of  1788  to  ratify  the  Constitn- 
tlon ;  led  the  supporters  of  the  Const itotlon 
to  victory  against  the  opposition  of  Patrick 
Henry :  re-elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
again  In  1788  and  remained  till  1701;  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Washington  when  the 
latter  was  opposed  by  his  former  Virginia 
adherents;  sent  by  John  Adams  to  France 
as  an  envoy  and  spumed  the  bribery  pro- 
posed by  Talleyrand;  declined  appoint- 
ments as  Attorney  General,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  foreign  minister  to  run  for 
Congress;  his  first  duty  after  election  wis 
to  announce  the  death  of  his  friend  Wssh- 
Ington;  Secretary  of  State  in  1800  under 
John  Adams,  and  while  still  In  that  posi- 
tion was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  took  his 
seat  Feb.  4,  1801,  and  for  thirty-five  years 
continued  in  service ;  his  decisions  fill  thirty 
volumes  of  reports  and  form  a  monument  to 
his  vast  learning  and  judicial  powers ;  the/ 
are  referred  to  constantly  and  are  a  standi 
ard  authority  on  constitutional  law  today; 
in  the  spring  of  1835  he  visited  Philadel- 

Shla   for  medical  advice  and   while  there 
led  July  6,  1836. 

ICaraha.!!,  John: 

Letter  of  Elbridge  Gerry  to,  trans- 
mitted, 256. 

Minister  to  France,   nomination  of, 
235. 

Secretary  of  State,  295. 
M^yhftll^  Thomas  B.;  Vtce-Presldent  of 
the  United  States  during  the  term  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson:  lawyer;  b.  March  14,  18H 
In  North  Manchester,  Ind. ;  graduated  from 
Wabash  College  in  1878;  LL.D.  Wabasli 
and  the  Universities  of  Notre  Dame,  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina ;  practiced  Isw 
in  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  elected  Governor  of 
the  State  in  1008;  elected  Vice  Prestdent, 
1012. 

ICarshall,  William,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  1354. 
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ICartbi,  Alexander;  b.  New  Jersey  in 
1740;  sraduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1756 :  studied  law,  and  commenced  practice 
In  North  Carolina  in  1772 ;  member  of  the 
colonial  assembly;  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tlonary  war ;  SUte  senator  1779-1782,  1785- 
1788;  governor  1782-1785  and  1789-1702; 
delegate  to  the  State  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution; 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
1793-1799;  died  at  Danbury,  N.  C,  In 
Noyember,  1807. 

Martiii,  Alexander,  legislative  act   of 
North  Carolina  received  from,  trans- 
mitted, 64. 
Martin,  Henry  W.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3395. 
Martin,  Morgan  L.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2529. 
Martin,  Thomas  Staples;  b.  ScottsvlUe, 
Albemarle  Co^  Va.,  July  29,  1847;  soon 
after  leaving  the  University  of  Virginia  he 
conunenced  the  study  of  law  by  a  course 
of  private  reading  at  home,  and  was  II- 
.  censed  to  practice  in  1869:  Dec.  19.  1893, 
was  elected  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4,  1895;  re-elect- 
ed In  1899  and  1905. 

Martine,  «Fames  B.;  b.  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Augnst,  1850;  attended  the  public 
schools,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
father  was  compelled  to  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  13  years;  never  held  public 
office:  at  the  primary  election  for  united 
States  Senator  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
New  Jersey. 

Martines,  F.  P.,  Mexican  Minister,  men- 
tioned, 1790. 
Marty,  Martin,  member  of  Chippewa 

Commission,  5500. 
Marvin,  William,  provisional  governor 

of  Florida,  appointed,  3527. 
Mason,  «Folin  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der Presidents  Tyler  and  Polk  and  Attor- 
ney-General under  President  Polk;  b. 
Greensvine,  Vs.,  April  18,  1799;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1816;  studied  law,  commencing  practice  at 
Hicksford«  Ya.;  state  representative  1819- 
1829;  United  States  district  judge  for 
eastern  Virginia;  elected  a  Representative 
from  Virginia  to  the  22nd,  23d,  and  24th 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat,  resigning  Jan- 
uarr  11.  1837;  elected  Judge  of  the  Vir- 
ginia general  court:  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  conventions  of  1828  and 
1849;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  March  14, 
1844-45,  and  Sept  9.  1846-1849;  Attorney- 
General  March  5,  1845.  to  Sept.  9,  1846: 
minister  to  England  Jan.  22,  1854,  nntll 
his  death,  at  Paris,  France,  Oct  8,  1859. 

Mason,  Otis  T.,  member  of  Board  on 

Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Mataafa,   insurrection  in   Samoan  Is- 
lands under,  5871,  5963. 

Arrangements    for    return    of,    and 
other  exiles,  6386. 
Mather,  Thomas,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  889. 
Matlock,  Gideon  O.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2304. 


Matthews,  Bdnwind  O.,  member  of  Gun 
Foundry  Board,  4748. 

Matthews,  Oeorge,  instructions  to,  re- 
garding possessions  of  Florida,  491. 
Unauthorized   conduct   of,   discussed 
and  powers  given,  revoked,  492. 

Bfatthews,  James  0.,  recorder  of  deeds. 
District  of  Columbia,  nomination  of, 
and  reasons  therefor,  5116. 
Matthews,  John;  Jurist;  b.  Charleston, 
8.  C,  in  1744 ;  studied  law ;  associate  judge 
of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1776;  Dele- 

?&te  from  South  Carolina  to  the  Continental 
ongress  1778-1782:  governor  1782-83; 
Judge  of  the  court  of  equity  in  1784 ;  died 
at  Charleston,  8.  C,  Not.  17,  1802. 

Matthews,    John,    district    supervisor, 

nomination  of,  91. 
Bfanry,  Bfatthew  F.: 
Immigration   plans   of,    referred   to, 

3571. 
Improvement  in  science  of  nautical 
affairs  by,  2670. 
Maximilian  (Ferdinand  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph): 
Capture   and   execution  of,  referred 

to,  3725. 
Decrees  of — 
Declaring  blockade   of  ports  pro- 
claimed void,  3631. 
Beestablishing  slavery  in  Mexico 
referred  to,  3569. 
Organization  for  purpose  of  avenging 
death  of,  referred  to,  3780. 
BCaxweU,  Hugh,  authority  issued  to,  to 

arrest  unlawful  expeditions,  2697. 
Maybrick,   Florence  E.,   imprisonment 

of,  in  Great  Britain,  6101. 
Maynard,  Horace;  statesman,  diplomatist ; 
Postmaster  General  under  President  Hayes  \ 
b.  Aug.  30,  1814.  in  Westboro,  Mass. ;  edu- 
cated in  his  native  town  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  in  1838;  went  to  Tennessee  and 
taught  school  and  studied  law  at  Knox- 
Tiile,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1844 ; 
for  three  terms  (1857-63)  he  represented 
the  Second  Tennessee  district  in  Congress, 

and  war  ^  -* — * ^^-  -'  "^^  '^' — 
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Mayson,  F.  O.,  lieutenant  in  Marine 
Coips,  appointment  of,  refen^  to, 
2273. 

Mead,  Oowles;  elected  representative  In 
Congress  from  Georgia  In  1806,  but  bis 
seat  was  successfully  contested  by  Thomas 
Spalding;  appointed  secretary  of  Missis- 
slppl  Tsnrftory  ta  1806. 
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ISead,  Oowleg: 

Arrival  of  Aaron  Burr  in  Mississippi 
announced  by,  407. 

Surrender  of  Aaron  Burr  announced 
by,  409. 
Meade,  George  Oordon;  soldier ;  b.  Cadiz, 
Spain.  Dec.  81,  1815 ;  graduated  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  1835;  served  in  tlie  Semin- 
ole War;  resigned  from  the  army  and  en- 
gaged in  surye/lng  and  engineering;  1845* 
47  serTed  In  tne  Mexican  War;  made  sur- 
▼eys  of  lakes.  rWers  and  harbors  as  lieu- 
tenant  of  engineers  In  goTernment  serrlce; 
commlsslonea  brigadier-general  of  Tolun- 
teers,  Aug.  31,  1861 ;  serred  through  the 
Civil  War;  but  bis  name  will  ever  be  con- 
nected with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  he  commanded  on  the  1st.  2nd,  and 
3d  days  of  July,  1863,  and  the  victory 
which  produced  such  decided  results;  pro- 
moted to  major-general  In  1864,  and  as  a 
special   honor   was  given   command   of  the 

{rrand  review  which  took  place  in  Wash- 
ngton  at  the  close  of  the  war;  died  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1872. 

Meade,  Oeorge  O.: 

Instructions  to,  referred  to,  3826. 

Order    to,   regarding   suppression   of 
military  expedition,  3631. 
Meade,  Bichard  W^  U.  S.  N.: 

Agreement  with  great  chief  of  Tu- 
tuila  concluded  by,  4122. 

Imprisonment  of,  by  Spain  and  claim 
arising  out  of,  594. 

Mentioned,  5833. 
TWauflll^  WUUam;  b.  Newcastle  County, 
Del.,  in  1805 ;  received  a  liberal  education ; 
studied  law,  and  commenced  practice  In 
Lancaster  County,  Ohio,  In  1832;  member 
of  the  State  lenslature;  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  to  the  26th  and  27th 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat ;  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  In  1845;  Indian 
Commissioner  Oct.  28,  1845,  to  May  29, 
1850;  delegate  to  the  Ohio  constitutional 
convention  of  1850;  lieutenant j^overnor  of 
Ohio  1851-52,  and  governor  1864-55;  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  March  26, 
1857;  to  April  10,  1861 ;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  Sept  2,  1865. 

Medill,   William,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2521. 
Meigfl,  Montgomery  0.;  soldier,  civil  engi- 
neer; b.  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  3,  1816;  grad- 
uate U.  S.  Military  Academy,  1836;  en- 
gaged in  engineering  work  and  construc- 
tion of  forts  and  government  buildings; 
made  quartermaster-general  U.  8.  Army, 
1861,  wnlch  office  he  continued  to  hold  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1882;  died  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1892. 

Meigs,  Montgomery  O.: 
Act  making  appropriation  for  Gov- 
ernment expenses,  including  work 
to  be  superintended  by,  disciissed, 
3128. 
Appointed  on  commisaion  to  examine 
subject  of  reorganization  of  Army, 
4352. 
Beport  of,  on — 
Extension  of  Capitol,  transmitted, 
2917,  3110. 
Error  in,  referred  to,  2918. 


Water  supply  for  Washington  City, 
2725. 
Meigs,  Retoni  Jonatliailt  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under  President  Madison;  b.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  November,  1765;  graduat- 
ed from  Yale  College  In  1785 ;  studied  law, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Marietta,  Ohio; 
served  in  the  Indian  war;  Judge  of  the 
Ohio  aupreme  court;  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio  as  a  Democrat 
serving  from  Januaiy  6,  1809,  to  his  reels- 
nation.  May  1,  1810;  governor  of  Ohio 
1810-1814:  Postmaster-General  March  17, 
1814,  to  June  26,  1823 ;  died  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  March  29,  1825. 
Meigs,  Setnxn  J.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  834. 
Menazdy   Pierre,   treaty   witli  Indians 

.concluded  by,  988,  989,  991,  1029. 
Meredltb,  William  M;  lawyer;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Taylor ;  b. 
June  8,  1799,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  son  of 
wealthy  and   accomplished   parents  and  & 
precocious  youth,  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsvlvanla  at  the  age  of  tlilr* 
teen  years;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  for  many  years  never  bnd 
a  case;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he 
became  leader  of  the  Whigs;  from  1834  to 
1839  he  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Conn- 
ell  of  Philadelphia,  and  In  1837  and  3872 
of    the    State    Constitutional    Conreution; 
candidate    for    United    States    Senator   In 
1845 ;  President  Taylor  appointed  him  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  1849.  and  npon 
the  death  of  Taylor  he  resumed  law  prac- 
tice  in    Philadelphia;    between    1840  and 
1872  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers   in    Philadelphia,    in  marked  con- 
trast with  his  early  career ;  in  1870  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  to  be  senior 
counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Geneva 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration ;  died  Aug.  17, 187S, 
in  Philadelphia. 

Meriwether,  David;  b.  Virginia  in  1755: 
received  a  liberal  education;  served  In  the 
Revolutionary  war ;  located  at  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty, Ga. ;  elected  a  Representative  from  Geor- 
gia to  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  Congresses  as  a 
Democrat,  serving  from  Dec  6,  1802,  to 
1807 ;  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
Creek  Indians  in  1804 ;  Presidential  elector 
in  1812;  died  near  Athens,  6a^  Nov.  16, 
1822. 

Meriwether,  David,  treaties  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  589,  2884. 
Meriwether,  David;  b.  Louisa  County, 
Va.,  Oct  30,  1800;  attended  the  commos 
schools ;  engaged  In  fur  trading  near  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa;  became  a  farmer  In  Ken- 
tucky; In  1832  elected  a  State  representa- 
tive and  served  a  number  of  years;  dele- 
gate to  the  State  constitutional  conventlos 
of  1849 :  State  secretary  of  state ;  appointed 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(vice  Henry  Clay,  deceased),  serving  from 
July  6,  1852,  until  Sept.  1,  1852 ;  governor 
of  l^ew  Mexico  May,  0.  1853,  to  Jan.  5. 
1865;  died  near  LouisviUe,  Ky..  April  i 
1898 

Meiritt,  Wedey;  eoldier;  b.  Hew  Tor* 
City,  June  18,  1836;  graduated  U.  8.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  1860;  brevetted  major  tor 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Gettys- 
burg ;  promoted  to  msjo^general,  1896.  saj 
appointed  to  command  in  the  PJlJlPPln? 
and  made  ndlitary  governor  in  1898;  r*- 
tlzed»  1900. 
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M«nitt»  Wedesr: 

Directed  to  aid  in  ezecating  lawB  in 

Indian  Territory,  5483. 
Expeditions  to  Philippine  Islands  un- 
der command  of,  6315. 
Attack  upon  and  surrender  of  Ma- 
nila, 6319. 
Thanks    of   President    tendered, 
6579. 
Instructions  of  President  regarding 
military  occupation  of  islands, 
6569,  6571,  6572. 
Joint  occupancy  with  insurgents 
not  to  be  permitted,  6579. 
Metcalf,    Victor   Howard,   Secretary    of 
Commerce    and     Labor     under     President 
Rooseyelt;  bom  at  Utica,  Oneida  County, 
N.   Ym   Oct.  10,   1853;  graduated  from  the 
Utica    Free   Academy,   also   from   Bussell's 
Military  Academy,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
tlien  entered  the  class  of  1876,  Yale ;  left 
tlie    academic   department   of    xale   in   his 
Junior    year    and    entered    the    Yale    Law 
School,  graduating  therefrom  In  1876;  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Connecticut    in    June,    1876,    and    In    the 
supreme    court  of     New     York     in     1877 ; 
practiced      law      In      Utlca.      N.      Y.,    for 
two     years,     and     then     moved     to     Cali- 
fornia,    locating     In    Oakland ;    formed    a 
law    partnership   in    1881    with   George   D. 
Metcalf,  under  the  firm  name  of  Metcalf  & 
Metcalf:    elected    to    the    66th.    57th,    and 
68th    Congresses,    when   he   was   appointed 
Secretary   of  Commerce  and   Labor. 
Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke,  Postmas- 
ter-General   and    Secretary    of    the    Navy 
under  President  Taft;  b.  Boston,  June  2i, 
1858 ;  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
In    1879 ;    member    of    the    Massachusetts 
House      of      Representatives.      1892-1896; 
speaker,    1894-1896;    ambassador   to    Italy, 
1900;    transferred    to    Russia.    1905;    re- 
called, 1907,  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Fost- 
master-General,    holding    that    post     until 
March  6.  1909,  when  he  took  oath  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Michel,  F.,  donation  of  buildings  and 
grounds  to  United  States  for  mint 
proposed  b^,  4311. 
•MfiiMTi^  Thomas;  soldier;  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1744;  attended  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege ;  visited  Europe  in  1765 ;  returned  and 
engaged  in  business ;  member  of  the  colonial 
legislature  In  1772-73 ;  Delegate  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Continental  Congress  1774- 
1776  and  1782-1784;  served  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  Revolution  as  malor,  reaching 
the  rank  of  major-general  Feb.  19,   1777; 


opposed  Washington  toward  the  last  of  the 
struggle ;  speaker  of  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives In  1785 :  delegate  to  the  Fed- 


eral constitutional  convention  of  1787: 
president  of  the  supreme  executive  council 
of  Pennsylvania,  October.  1788,  to  October. 
1790;  president  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  of  1790;  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1791-1800;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Jan.  20,  1800. 

MiflEllxi,  Thomas,  letter  of.  referred  to, 

256. 
liileo,  KicolinOy  impressment  of,  into 

service  of  and  punishment  by  Italy, 

referred  to,  5673. 
UUes,  Dixon  &,  court  of  inquiry  in  ease 

of,  referred  to,  3200. 


MUes,  KelBon  Appleton;  soldier,  author; 
b.  Westminster,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1839; 
served  during  ClvU  War  as  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers;  promoted  to  major- 
general,  1890,  and  successfully  conducted 
campaigns  against  the  Indians,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  prevented  war  with  the  In- 
dians by  Judicious  and  humane  settlement 
of  difflculties  without  the  use  of  military 
power;  legislatures  of  Kansas,  Montana, 
New  Mexico  and  Arlsona  passed  unanimous 
votes  of  thanks  for  his  services  on  their 
bordera:  In  the  War  with  Spain,  In  1898. 
he  mobilized  the  regular  army  of  25,000 
men  and  organized  200,000  volunteers  for 
emergency ;  took  command  at  Santiago. 
Cuba,  July  11,  1908,  and  led  an  army  of 
occupation  to  Porto  Rico;  wrote  "Military 
Europe,"  "Observations  Abroad,*'  "From 
New  England  to  the  Qolden  Gate,"  etc. 

liiles,  Kelson  A.: 
Authorized  to  perform  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  emergency,  6604. 
Member  of  Ponca  Indian  Commission, 

4582. 
Outbreaks  among  Sioux,   suppressed 

by,  6426. 
Puerto  Bican  campaign  under  com- 
mand of,  6318. 
Surrender  of  Indians  to,  5099. 
MUledge,  John;  b.  Savanah,  Gs.,  in  1757 ; 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle;  at- 
torney-general of  Georgia  In  1780 ;  elected  a 
Representative  from  Georgia  to  the  2d  Con- 

fress  (vice  Anthony  Wavne,  whose  seat  was 
eclared  vacant),  serving  from  Nov.  22, 
1792,  to  March  2.  1793 ;  elected  to  the  4th, 
5th  and  7th  Congresses,  resigning  in  May, 
1802;  governor  1802-1806;  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia,  serving  from 
Dec.  11,  1806,  until  his  resignation  in  1809 ; 
died  at  Sand  Hill,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  1818. 

Milledge,  Jobn,  letter  of  President  Mad- 
ison to,  regarding  taking  of  oath,  451. 
Miller,  Olaxence  Benjamin;  b.  March  is. 
1872,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  law  depart- 
ment, 1900 ;  member  of  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature, 1907;  elected  to  the  61st,  62d.  dSd 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Minnesota. 

Miller,  James,  governor  of  Arkansas, 
legalization  of  official  acts  of,  recom- 
mended, 801. 
Miller,  Joseph  N.,  joint  resolution  an- 
nexing Hawaiian  Islands  delivered  to 
President  Dole  by,  6332. 
Miller,    Washington   D.,    secretary    to 

President  Houston,  of  Texas,  2172. 
Miller,  William,  refuge  given  to,  by  the 

8t.  Louis,  1133. 
Miller,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Attor- 
ney-General under  President  Benjamin 
Harrison ;  b.  Augusta,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept  6,  1840;  his  ancestry  Is  English  and 
Scotch ;  he  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm, 
attending  the  country  schools  and  Whites- 
town  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  In  1861:  after  teaching 
school  at  Maumee  City,  O.,  for  a  short 
time,  he  enlisted  in  May.  1862,  in  the  84th 
Ohio  Infantry,  a  three-months'  regiment; 
being  mustered  out  in  September,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice    Waits;    be    read    law    during   his 
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MUl«r,  WUUam  Henry  Handson— c*rd. 
leisure  and  wu  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Pern  in  1865 ;  he  practiced  in  that  city  for 
a  short  time,  holding  the  office  of  county 
Bchooi  examiner,  the  only  office  he  ever 
held  until  appointed  attorney-aeneral ;  in 
conducting  business  before  the  federal 
courts  at  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Miller  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Albert  Q.  Porter  from 
the  firm  of  Porter,  Harrison  ft  Hines  in 
1874,  he  was  invited  to  enter  that  firm; 
from  then  till  his  appointment  as  attorney- 
general  Mr.  Miller  was  excluslTely  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  the  law :  as  his  was  one 
of  the  two  or  three  leading  firms  of  In- 
diana, he  was  engaged  in  the  most  im« 
porUnt  litigation  be^re  the  United  States 
courts  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
In  the  Terry  case  his  bold  and  fortunate 
action  early  attracted  public  attention;  on 
hearing  that  there  was  danger  that  David 
S.  Terry,  a  very  prominent  and  somewhat 
notorious  lawyer  of  California,  would  at- 
tack Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  when  the  latter  should  go 
on  the  California  circuit,  Mr.  Miller 
promptly  directed  the  U.  8.  marshal  to 
protect  nim.  In  compliance  with  this  order 
a  deputy  marshal  was  detailed  to  attend 
Justice  Field.  Terry  was  killed  in  the 
▼ery  act  of  making  a  deadly  assault  on 
the  venerable  justice.  The  authority  of 
the  deputy  marshal  being  questioned  and 
an  attempt  made  to  prosecute  him  by  the 
authorities  of  California,  Mr.  Miller 
avowed  the  act  and  directed  the  defense  of 
the  deputy  marshal,  on  the  ground  that 
independently  of  all  statutes,  it  waa  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  executive  to 
protect  the  Judiciary.  On  this  high  plane 
the  case  was  fought  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  sustained  both  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts. 

Miramon,  Mignti: 
President  of  Mexico,  election  of,  dis- 

cussed,  3095,  3175. 
Property  of  American  citizens  con- 
fiscated  by,  3120. 
MitdieU,  David  B.,  instmctions  to,  re- 
garding posseBsion   of  Florida,  493, 
495. 
Mitchell,    John,    agent    for   American 

Srisonera  of  war  at  Halifax,   Nova 
cotia,  507. 
Mlzner,  Lansing  B.,  minister  to  Guate- 
mala, action  of,  regarding  seizure 
of  Gen.  Barrundia,  and  subsequent 
recall  of,  discussed,  5544. 
Papers  regarding,  transmitted^  5565. 
Monahan,  Thomas  &.,  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of,  by  Mexican  authorities, 
4852. 
Mondell,  Frank  Wheeler;  b.  St  Louis, 
Mo.,   Nov.  6,  1860:  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  stock  raising,  mining  and  railway 
construction  in  yarious  Western  States  and 
Territories;   settled   in   Wyoming   in   1887, 
and    took    an    active    part    in    tbe    estab- 
lishment and    building    of    the    town    of 
Newcastle     snd  the  deTelopment     of     the 
Cambria    mines;    elected    mayor    of    New- 
castle   in    1888,    and    served    until    1895; 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  State  senate 
in    1890:    elected    to    the    54th    Congress; 
served   as   Assistant   Commissioner   of   the 
General   Land   Ofllce   from   Nov.   16,    1897, 
to  March  3,  1899 ;  elected  to  the  54th.  56th. 
Q7th,  68th,  59th,  60th.  61st.  62d,  6dd  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Wyoming. 


Money,  Hernando  de  Soto,  lawyer  and 
planter;  b.  Aug.  26,  1839,  in  Holmes  Co., 
Miss.,  educated  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi; served  in  the  Confederate  army: 
elected  to  the  44th,  45th,  46th,  47th,  48ih. 
53d  and  54th  Congresses;  January,  1896, 
elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  term  beginning 
March  4,  1899;  was  appointed  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  Oct.  8.  1897,  to  fill  a 
vacancy ;  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
sissippi, March  3,  1899;  elected  to  succeed 
himself  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1905. 

Monroe,  James,  biography  of,  572. 
Monson,  Sir  Edmnnd,  award  of,  as  ar- 
bitrator in  claim  of  Carlos  Bntter- 
field  A  Co.  against  Denmark,  5545. 
Montgomery,  Alexander,  member  of  leg- 
islative conncil  for  Mississippi  Ter- 
tory,  nomination  of,  445. 
Montgomery,    WUliam,    brigadier-gen- 
eral, nomination  of,  referred  to,  1094. 
Montgomery,  William  B.,  court-martial 

in  case  of,  referred  to,  2893. 
Montt,  Jorge,  President  of  Chile,  men- 
tioned, 5619.  (See  also  Baltimore, 
The.) 
Moody,  Winiam  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Roosevelt:  b.  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1863 ;  graduated  from  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1872, 
and  from  Harvard  University  in  1876; 
lawyer  by  profession ;  district  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Massachusetts  from 
1890  to  1896;  elected  to  the  54th  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican,  at  a  special  elec- 
tion, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Gen.  William  Cogswell ;  re-elected 
to  the  65th,  56th,  and  57th  Congresaes; 
resigned  April  30,  1902.  having  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy  May  1 
1902. 

Moon,  John  Anstla;  lawyer;  was  three 
times  appointed  and  twice  elected  judge  of 
the  fourth  Judicial  circuit  of  Tennessee: 
elected  to  the  66th.  56tfa,  67th,  68th,  59tli, 
60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresaes 
from  Tennessee. 
Moonoy,  James,  seizure  of  Vieenzo  Be- 

bello  by,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  4653. 
Moore,  Alfted,  commissioner  to  treat 

with  Indians,  nomination  of,  250. 
Moore,  John  B.,  Acting  Secretary  of 

State,  6481. 
Moore,  J.  Hampton;  b.  Woodbury,  N.  J.. 
March  8,  1864:  law  student  in  Phllsdel- 
phla,  1877  to  1880;  Chief  Bureau  of  Msnn 
factures,  Department  of  Commerce  tnd 
Labor,  1905:  president  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  1808-9:  electH 
to  the  oOtb  Congress  for  an  unexp«'-'<l 
term,  and  to  the  60th.  61st  and  62d  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania. 

Moore,  Thomas,  commissioner  for  Cum- 
berland road,  406. 
Moore,  Thomas  P.;  b.  Charlotte  Coantr. 
Va.,  in  1797 :  received  a  public  school  edu- 
cation :  an  officer  In  the  war  of  1812 ;  elect- 
ed a  Representative  from  Kentucky  to  tHe 
18th  Congress  as  a  Jackson  Democrat:  tt- 
elected  to  the  19th  and  20th  OongreMct, 
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Moore,  Thomas  T.--Ocntinued. 
•errlns  from  Dec.  1,  1823,  until  March  3. 
1829 ;  appointed  by  President  Jackson  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  March  13,  1820,  and  served  until 
April  16,  1833;  returned  to  Kentucky  and 
received  a  certificate  of  election  as  a  Rep- 
resentative to  the  23d  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat. liaTinK  received  3.099  votes  against 
3,055  votes  for  R.  P.  Letcher,  Whig,  but  the 
Houses  after  much  discussion,  rejected  some 
of  the  votes  given  to  each  candidate  and 
declared  that  Letcher  had  11  majority ;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third 
united  States  Dragoons  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  serving  from  March  3.  1847,  to 
July  81,  1848;  a  delegate  from  Mercer 
County  to  the  Kentucky  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1849-50;  died  at  Harrodsburg, 
Ky..  July  21.  1853. 

Moore,  Thomas  P.,  minister  to  Colom- 
bia, judgment  and  discretion  of,  dis- 
cnssedy  1030. 
Mora,   Antonio  M.,  claim   of,  against 
Spain,  5677,  5910,  5962,  5989,  5998. 
Payment  and  distribution  of,  6069. 
Morales,  Don  John  Bonaventure,  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  lands  of  Spain 
in  Louisiana,  referred  to,  651. 
Morgan,    Dick    Thompson;    b.    Prairie 
Creek,  Vigo  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec  6,  1853;  entered 
Union    Christian    College    at    Meron,    Ind., 
from    which    Institution    he    graduated    In 
1876,   B.   S. ;  in   1880,  graduated  from  the 
Central   Law  School  of  Indianapolis,   Ind., 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Indiana 
legislature,   1880-81 ;  appointed   register  of 
the  United  States  land  office  at  Woodward, 
Okla..  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  1904,  and 
serred  until  May  1,  1908;  elected  to  the 
Blst.  e2d  and  04th  Congresses  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Morgan,  John  T.;  b.  Athens,  McMInn 
County.  Tenn.,  June  20,  1824 ;  received  an 
academic  education,  chiefly  in  Alabama,  to 
which  State  he  emigrated  when  nine  years 
Id;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
845  and  practiced  until  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate; Presidential  elector  In  1860  for  the 
State  at  large,  and  voted  for  Breckenrldge 
and  Lane;  delegate  in  1861  from  Dallas 
County  to  the  State  convention  which  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession ;  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  In  May,  1861 ;  after  the  war 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Selma :  Presidential  elector  for  the  State  at 
large  in  1876,  and  voted  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  as  a  Democrat,  and  took  his  seat 
March  5,  1877;  re-elected  in  1882,  1888, 
1894,  and  Nov.  17.  1900,  for  the  term  ex- 
piring 1907;  member  of  a  commission  to 
{prepare  a  system  of  laws  for  the  Hawaiian 
stands. 

Morgan,  John  T.: 

Argument  of,  in  Senate  on  canal  con- 

structiouy  referred  to,  5624. 
Member  of  commission  to  Hawaiian 
Islands,  6333. 
Morrill,  ABhley  0.,  treaty  at  the  Old 
Grossing  of  Bed  Lake  Kiver,  Minne- 
sota, with  the  chiefs  of  the  Bed  Lake 
and    Pembina    bands    of    Chippewa 
Indians  (1864),  concluded  by,  3397. 
Morrill,  Lot  M,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes;  b. 
33 
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Belgrade,  Me.,  May  3.  1813;  a  student  at 
Waterville  College,  Maine;  studied  and 
practiced  law;  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture In  1854  and  1856,  presiding  over  the 
senate  the  last  year ;  governor  of  Maine 
1858-1860;  elected  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  as  a  Republican  (to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  election  of 
Hannibal  Hamlin  to  the  Vice-Presidency) 
and  took  his  seat  Jan.  17,  1861 ;  re-elected 
in  1863 :  appointed  in  Dec.  1869,  and  after- 
wards elected  by  the  legislature,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  William 
Pitt  Fessenden,  re-elected  as  a  Republican 
in  1871 ;  served  until  July  7,  1876,  when 
he  became  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  serv- 
ing until  March  8,  1877;  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  collector  of  customs  at 
Portland,  Me.,  In  1877;  died  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

Morris,  George  W^  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3345. 
Morris,  Qonvemenr  (1752-1815) ;  states- 
man ;  b.  Morrislania,  N.  Y. ;  began  the 
practice  of  law,  1771;  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1777-80;  on  the  commit- 
tee that  drafted  the  Constitution,  1787; 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  1781- 
85,  he  planned  the  present  system  of  coin- 
age; sat  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
from  Pennsylvania,  1787:  United  States 
minister  to  France,  1792-94:  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  1800-1803. 

Morris,  Ctonvemenr: 
Minister  to  France,  recall  of,  request- 
ed, 147. 

Successor  of,  appointed,  148. 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  appointed 
to  conclude,  88. 
Morris,  Henry,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  3277. 
Morris,  Iiewis  B.,  United  States  Mar- 
shal, nomination  of,  91. 
Morrison,  Martin  Andrew;  b.  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  April  15,  1862;  gradnatcd  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  from  Butler  Univer- 
sity, in  Jane,  1887,  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts ;  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law :  elected  to  the  efst  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Indiana. 

Morse,  Freeman  H.,  report  of,  on  for- 
eign maritime  commerce  of  United 
States,  etc.,  transmitted,  3831. 
Morton,  J.  Sterling;  farmer,  editor;  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  President 
Cleveland:  originator  of  Arbor  Day  under 
SUte  patronage ;  b.  April  22,  1832,  in  Ad^ 
ams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. :  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Michigan  in  Infancy  and  edu« 
cated  at  a  private  school  In  Monroe  and  at 
a  Methodist  Seminary  at  Albion ;  gradu- 
ated Michigan  University  1854,  married 
and  went  to  Nebraska  the  same  year  and 
Joined  tne  company  which  laid  out  Ne» 
oraska    City;    took    up   a   half   section   of 

fmbllc  land  adjoining  the  town  and  estab« 
ished  thereon  Arbor  Lodge,  which  was  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  he 
also  established  the  Nebraska  City  News, 
a  Democratic  paper;  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
in  1858,  and  became  Governor  upon  the 
resignation  of  William  A.  Richardson;  de- 
feated for  Governor  after  the  admission  of 
the  State  to  the  Union;  was  four  times 
Demoeratlc   candidate   for   Governor;   and 
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Morton,  J.  Sterling — Continued. 
twice  defeated  for  Congress ;  member  of 
State  Legislature  and  his  party's  standing 
choice  for  United  States  Senator ;  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  Secretary  of  AgrU 
culture;  In  1872  he  Induced  the  Governor 
of  Nebraska  to  set  apart  a  dav  for  the 
ceremonious  planting  of  trees  throughout 
the  State ;  In  recognition  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  plan,  his  birthday  was  proclaimed  a 
State  holiday  to  be  devoted  to  tree-plant- 
ing and  studying  the  benefits  of  arboricul- 
ture :  this  example  was  followed  by  other 
States  until  the  custom  has  become  well- 
nigh  universal;  died  April  28»  1902. 

Morton,  J.  Sterling,  death  of,  6705. 

Morton,     Levi     Parsons      (1824 ) ; 

banker,  and  twenty-second  Vice-President 
of  United  States ;  b.  at  Shoreham,  Vt., ; 
was  United  States  minister  to  France,  1881- 
85:  Vice-President  with  Harrison,  1889-93, 
and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1895-96. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  death  of,  announced 
and  honors  to  be  paid  memory  of, 
5043. 
Morton,  Paul;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der President  Roosevelt ;  railroad  manager 
and  financier;  b.  May  22,  1857,  in  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  son  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  President 
Cleveland;  educated  in  public  schools  of 
Nebraska,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began 
work  as  an  office  boy  In  the  office  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  at 
Burlington.  Iowa ;  married  Oct.  13,  1880, 
Charlotte  Goodridge  of  Chicago ;  advanced 
rapidly  in  knowledge  and  ability  to  man- 
age railroad,  coal  and  iron  affairs  and  Jan. 
1,  1896,  became  vice-president  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad ;  de- 
veloped advanced  ideas  in  railroad  manage- 
ment,  strongly  favoring  uniformity  in 
freight  rates  and  the  abolition  of  discrimi- 
nating rates  among  shippers,  advocated 
publicity  in  the  affairs  of  great  corporations 
seeking  to  sell  their  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  puulic;  during  the  strike  on  the  C,  B. 
&  Q.  Railroad  In  1888  he  openly  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men and  favored  granting  their  demands; 
became  a  champion  of  irrigation  of  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West ;  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  succeed  William  H.  Moody,  resigned,  in 
July,  1904 ;  retired  at  the  end  of  one  year 
to  become  President  of  the  Equitable  Assur- 
ance Society  of  New  York. 

M0SS»  Balph  W.;  b.  Center  Point,  Clay 
Co.,  Ind.,  April  21,  1862;  elected  to  the 
Indiana  State  senate  in  1904,  serving  four 
years;  elected  to  the  6l8t,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Indiana. 

Motley,  John  Lotlirop;  lawyer,  historian, 
anthor,  diplomat;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  April 
15,  1814 ;  graduated  Harvard  College,  1831 ; 
studied  in  Germany,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836 ;  wrote  "The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,'*  published  in  1856 ; 
appointed  minister  to  Austria  by  PreRldent 
Lincoln  in  1861 ;  minister  to  England  by 
President  Grant  in  1869;  published  "His- 
tory of  the  United  Netlierslands."  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld** ;  besides 
historical  works  and  essays  for  magazines. 


he  wrote  "Morton's  Hope**  and  "Merry 
Mount*'  romances;  died  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, May  29,  1877. 

Motley,  John  L.: 
Mentioned,  4014. 
Minister  to — 
Austria — 
Conversations   and   opinions   of, 

referred  to,  3664. 
Bemoval  of,  referred  to,  3780. 
Besignation  of,  referred  to,  3661. 
Great  Britain,  recall  of,  referred  to, 
4070. 
Mott,  Lather  W.;    b.   Oswego,  Nov.   30, 
1874 ;  educated  at  the  Oswego  High  School 
and   Harvard  College,  -graduated  from  the 
latter  In  1896;  In  the  banking  business  at 
Oswego,  and  has  been  president  of  the  New 
York    State    Bankers'    Association;   elected 
to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
New  York. 

Moultrie,  WllUam;  soldier;  b.  South 
Carolina  in  1731 ;  member  of  militia  organ- 
ised for  defence  against  Cherokee  Indian 
raids;  member  of  Provincial  Congress. 
1776;  made  brlgadler-general  in  1776.  and 
In  1779  defeated  a  superior  force  of  British 
near  Beaufort,  and  defended  Charleston,  S. 
C, ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  ex- 
changed for  Gen.  Burgoyne ;  major-generai 
1782;  governor  of  South  Carolina,  1785-86 
and  1794-96;  died  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept. 
27.  1805. 

Mndd,  Samuel  A.,  implicated  in  assas- 
sination  of   President  Lincoln,  pro- 
ceedings of  trial  and  verdict  of  mil- 
itary  commission,   3532,   3533,  3534, 
3540,  3545,  3546. 
Mulvlhill,  Thomas,  petition  of,  for  re- 
possession    of     lands     conveyed    to 
United  States  by,  4739,  4778. 
Murat,  Joachim,  commerce  of  United 
States,    depredations    committed  on, 
by,  1269. 
Murray,  William  Vans;  diplomat ;  b.  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  in  1762 ;  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  studied  law  in  the  Temple,  at  Lon- 
don,  and   began   practice   at  his   home  In 
1785 ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
State  legislature;  elected  a  RepresentatlTe 
from  Maryland  to  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  Con- 
gresses as  a  Federalist ;  minister  resident 
to  the  Netherlands  1797-1801 ;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Md..  Dec.  11,  1803. 

Murray,    William    Vans,    minister   to 

France,  nomination  of,  272,  274. 
Myers,  Henry  L.;  b.  Oct.  9,  1862,  in 
Cooper  County,  Mo. ;  educated  In  prirate 
schools  in  Mlssoarl ;  taught  school  and 
studied  law ;  licensed  to  practice  law  in  hit 
native  state:  in  1893  moved  to  Hamilton. 
Mont,  and  there  engaged  In  the  practice  of 
law;  has  served  as  prosecuting  attorney. 
State  senator,  and  district  judge ;  was  serr- 
Ing  his  second  term  in  the  last-named 
position  when,  on  March  2,  1911.  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1911. 
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Hasely  Cbftrlos;  Secretary  of  Commorco 
and  LAbor  under  President  Taft;  b.  Aug. 
9,  1849,  in  Colorado  Co.,  Tex. ;  member 
of  the  Missouri  legislature,  1881-1883; 
president  of  the  St  Louis  city  council. 
1893-1807  ;  member  St.  Louis  Law  School 
faculty  since  1886;  board  of  trustees  of 
Washington  University;  national  commit- 
teeman  from   Missouri   in   1908. 

Naime,  Johiit  vessel  under;  ordered 
from  and  forbidden  to  reenter  waters 
of  United  States,  391. 
Naali,  Thomas,  was  charged  with  mur- 
der and  piracy  on  the  British  frigate 
Hermoine,  He  was  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain,  1799. 
Nei^liborB,  Robert  8.,  mentioned,  3249. 
NelsoxL.  John,  Attorney-General  under  Pres- 
ident Tyler;  b.  Frederick,  Md.,  June  1, 
1791 ;  graduated  from  William  and  Mary 
College  In  1811;  studied  law  and  began 
pracoce  In  his  native  town :  held  several 
local  offices ;  elected  a  Representative  from 
Maryland  to  the  17th  Congress;  minister 
to  Naples  Oct.  24,  1831.  to  Oct.  15,  1832; 
Attorney-General,  1843-1845;  died  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jan.  8,  1860. 
HelBOii,  John  lUiandt;  b.  Burke,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  Oct.  10,  1870;  graduate  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1802,  and  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1800:  elected  to 
the  59tb  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  to 
the  60th,  Olst,  62d,  63d  and  6lth  Con- 
gresses from  Wisconsin. 

Nelson,  Snute;  b.  Norway,  Feb.  2,  1843; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  to  Min- 
nesota In  1871 ;  was  a  private  and  noncom- 
missioned officer  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion ;  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1867 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  In  1868 
and  1869;  county  attorney  of  Douglas  Co., 
Minn.,  In  1872,  1873  and  1874:  State  sen- 
ator In  1875,  1876.  1877  and  1878 ;  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity Feb.  1.  1882,  to  Jan.  1,  1893 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  48th,  49  th  and  50th  Congresses 
from  Minnesota ;  elected  governor  of  Minne- 
sota in  1892;  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator for  the  term  commencing  March  4, 
1895 ;  reelected  in  1901  and  1907. 

Nelson,  Samuel,  associate  justice,  Su- ' 
preme  Court,  member  of  commission 
to  settle  questions  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 4075. 
Nelson,  Thomas  A.  B.,  counsel  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, 3924. 
Neyille,  John,  attacked  while  discharg- 
ing duties  as  revenue  inspector,  151. 
Newcomb,  Frank  H.,   thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  6302. 
Newcomh,    Simon,    report    of,    on   im- 
provements in  astronomical  observa- 
tories, etc.,  referred  to,  4790. 
Newlands,  Francis  Ghrlffith;  b.  Natchez, 
Miss.,  Aug.  28,  1848;  attended  the  Colum- 
bian   College   Law   School   at   Washington, 
went   to   San   Francisco,   where  he  entered 
upon    the   practice   of   law   and    continued 
until   1888.   when  he  became  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  elected  to  the  53d, 
54t)i,    55th,    56tb    and    57th    Congresses; 


elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1903.  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1908  Mr.  Newlands  sub- 
mitted his  candidacy  for  reelection  to  a 
popular  vote,  under  the  election  law  of 
Nevada,  and  received  a  large  majority  over 
the  votes  of  all  competitors.  The  legisla- 
ture, being  pledged  In  advance  by  the  party 
platforms  to  carry  out  the  popular  will, 
thereupon,  without  opposition,  reelected 
him  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada, 
for  the  t^rm  ending  March  3.  1915. 

Nicholas,  Emperor.    (See  Bussia.) 
Nichols,  Edward  F.,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Nicks,  John,  removal  of,  from  office, 

explanation-  regarding,  1094. 
Nico,  Econchatta,  claim  of,  for  losses 

sustained,  1683. 
Nicoll,  Francis  H.,  memorial  of,  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  1037. 
Niles,  John  Milton,  Postmaster-Geneml 
under  President  Van  Buren;  b.  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Aug.  20,  1787;  received  a  liberal 
education ;  studied  law  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  established  the 
Hartford  Times;  county  Judge  1821-1826; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1826 ;  postmaster  at  Hartford  in 
1820;  appointed  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (vice  Nathan  Smith,  de- 
ceased) as  a  Whig,  and  subsequently  elect- 
ed, serving  from  Dec.  21.  1835«  io  Mar<Ai 
3,  1839 ;  Postmaster-General  1840-41 ; 
again  elected  a  United  States  Senator; 
serving  from  1843  to  1849;  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  May  31,  1856. 

Nixon,  George  8.;  b.  April  2,  i860,  in 
Placer  Co.,  Cal. ;  entered  the  employ  of  a 
railroad  company  and  studied  teleg- 
raphy; transferred  to  Nevada,  where  he 
served  three  years  as  a  telegraph  operator, 
and  in  1884  accepted  a  clerical  position  in 
a  bank  at  Reno ;  largelv  Interested  In  bank- 
ing/ mining,  stock  raising,  and  farming; 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Nevada  legisla- 
ture in  1891 ;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Sena  e  from  Nevada  for  the  term  beginning 
March  4,  1905. 

Noah,  M.  Mordecai,  surveyor  of  cus- 
toms, renomination  of,  1043. 
Noble,  John  Willock,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  President  Benjamin  Harrison ; 
b.  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Oct  26,  1831;  his 
father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  mother.  Catherine  McDlU,  of  Maryland : 
after  obtaining  a  good  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
he  spent  one  year  at  Miami  University, 
and  then  entered  the  junior  class  at  Yale, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
in  1851,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years;  be  then  studied  law  under 
tlie  instruction  of  Henry  Stanberry  (after- 
ward attorney-general  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Johnson)  and  of  his  brother, 
Henry  C.  Noble,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1855  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  there,  but  In  1856  re- 
moved to  Keokuk,  Iowa. :  in  Aug..  1861,  he 
was  made  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  Iowa  cavalry,  and  subsequently 
became  adjutant:  he  did  valiant  service  at 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  the  spring  of 
1862  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Ylcksburg,  and  at  the  battle  of  Tupela, 
Miss. ;  he  also  took  part  in  the  successful 
raids  made  by  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  the 
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Noble,  Jobn  Wfflock— Conrtnudrl. 
storming  of  Selma,  Ala.,  the  capture  of 
Colambus,  Ga.,  and  in  numerous  minor  en- 
gagements.  For  a  time  he  was  judge  advo- 
cate-general of  the  army  of  the  southwest, 
and  the  department  of  Missouri,  under 
Gen.  Samuel  B.  Curtis,  but  soon  returned 
to  his  regiment,  with  which  he  served  four 
years ;  he  rose  by  regular  promotion  In  his 
own  regiment  to  be  colonel,  and  was  brev- 
eted brigadiek'-general  by  congress  "for 
distinguished  and  meritorious  services  in 
the  field" ;  after  the  close  of  the  war  Gen. 
Noble  resumed  the  practice  of  law  In  St. 
Louis ;  there  he  encountered  great  opposi- 
tion in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws,  especiallv  from  deal- 
ers in  whiskey  and  tobacco,  who  were  verv 
rebellious  in  that  state:  among  the  of- 
fenders brought  to  justice  by  him  at  this 
Siriod,  were  the  noted  counterfeiters 
lebusch  and  Burke:  shortly  after,  when 
in  Washington.  President  Grant  invited 
him  to  the  White  House,  and  in  tfbe  pres- 
ence of  his  assembled  cabinet  thanked  him 
"for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office" :  in 
Iowa,  Mr.  Noble,  before  the  war,  had  prac- 
ticed at  the  same  bar,  state  and  federal, 
with  Samuel  F.  Miller,  afterward  Justice 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  Gen. 
W.  W.  Belknap,  and  George  W.  McCrary, 
each  afterward  secretary  of  war.  and  John 
F.  Dillon,  afterward  judge  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  and  other  able  lawyers. 
His  ability  as  an  attorney  and  his  marked 
individuality    as    a    public-spirited    citizen 

Tave  him  a  national  reputation,  and  in 
889  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  interior,  a  position  for 
which  his  successful  experience  and  marked 
executive  abilities  especially  fitted  him. 
His  administration  of  the  duties  of  this 
responsible  office  has  been  characterized  by 


claims  of,  against  Pern, 


decision  of  purpose  and  a  comprebenslTe 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  his  settlement  of  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  opening  to  settlers 
of  some  of  the  Indian  reservations  and  the 
organization  of  the  territory  of  Oklahoma, 
where  the  rush  for  land  gave  rise  to  con- 
flict for  claims. 

Koland,  N.  B,, 
6099. 

Korris,  P,  W^  petition  of,  for  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  trans- 
mitted, 4669. 

Nourse,  Joseph  E.,  publication  of  sec- 
ond edition  of  Second  Arctic  Expe- 
dition recommended  by,  4666. 
Nye,  Frank  Mellen;  b.  Shirley,  Piscat- 
aquis Co.,  Me.,  March  7,  1852;  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  assembly  1884- 
85;  elected  to  the  60th,  61st,  and  62d 
Congresses  from  Minnesota. 
JUje,    James    W.;    b.    Madison    County, 
N.  Y.,  June  10,   1815;  received  a  common 
school   education ;    studied    law   and  prse- 
ticed;   held  several  local  offices;  defeated 
as  the  Antlslavery  candidate  for  the  39th 
Congress:  moved  to  Syracuse,   N.  I.;  ap- 

?olnted  governor  of  Nevada  Territory  In 
861 :  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Nevada  as  a  Republican  and  re-elected,  serv- 
ing from  Dec.  4,  1865,  to  March  3.  1873 ;  a 
short  time  after  leaving  the  United  States 
Senate  his  reason  became  impaired,  and  he 
died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.»  Dec.  25,  1876. 

Kye,  James  W.,  governor  of  Nevada 
Territory,  letter  of,  transmitted,  3405. 
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OftkeSy  D.  0.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
eluded  by,  3663. 
O'Brien,  Bicbard,  letter  of,  regarding 

bombardment  of  Tripoli,  363. 
O'Donnell,    Patrick,    trial,    conviction, 
and  execution  of,  by  Great  Britain, 
4782. 
Oehler,  O.  F.,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  2953. 
O 'Fallon,   Benjamin,    treaty   with   In- 
dians concluded  by,  887. 
O 'Fallon,  James,  armed  force  levied  by, 
referred  to  and  proclamation  against, 
93. 
Qffiey,  David,  treaty  with  Turkey  con- 
cluded by,  1093. 
Ogden,  Herbert  O.,  member  of  Board  on 

Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Ogden,  Peter  V.,  crimes  charged  against, 

405. 
Ogden,  Thomas  L.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  940. 
O'Gonnan,  James  A.;  b.  New  Tork  city, 
May  5,  1860 :  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
tbe  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
tbe  law  department  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
▼erslty.  graduating  with  LL.B.  In  1882; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882 ;  served  as 
Justice  of  tbe  district  court.  Justice  of  tlie 
supreme  court.  State  of  Now  York ;  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
March  31,  1911. 

O'laaughlin,  Michael,  implicated  in  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln,  pro- 
ceedings of  trial  and  verdict  of  mili- 
tary   commission,    3532,    3533,    3534, 
3540,  3545,  3546. 
Oldfield,  William  A.,  lawyer ;  b.  Franklin, 
Isard   Co.,   Ark.,   Feb.   4,   1874;   when  war 
broke  out  between   the  United   States  and 
Spain,  in  1808,  enlisted  as  a  private;  pro- 
moted  to  first  sergeant,  and  later  to  nrst 
lieutenant,  and  was  mustered  out  with  that 
rank  In  1800 ;  elected  to  the  61st  62d,  63d 
and  64tb  Congresses  from  Arkansas. 

Oliver,  George  Tener,  b.  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  Jan.  6,  1848,  while  bis  parents 
were  visiting  in  that  country,  they  at  tbe 
time  being  residents  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa. ; 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Allegheny  county  in  1871 ;  after  an  active 
practice  of  ten  years,  he  retired  and  en- 
gaged in  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing; 
president  of  the  Youngstown  Car  Manufac- 
turing Company,  at  Youngstown.  Ohio ;  con- 
nected as  a  director  with  several  financial 
and  Industrial  corporations  In  Pittsburg; 
in  1900  purchased  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette, 
and  later  In  the  same  year  acquired  the 
controlling  interest  in  tbe  Pittsburgh  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph ;  in  1906  the  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette and  the  Pittsburgh  Times  which  are 
now  published  under  tbe  name  of  the 
Gasette-Tlmes,  and  he  Is  the  principal 
owner  of  both  papers;  elected  March  17, 
1909,  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Olmstead,  Oideon,  sailor,  resident  of  Con- 
necticut during  the  Revolutionary  War; 
captured  at  sea  by  a  British  vessel  and 
placed    aboard    tbe    British    sloop    Active, 


carrying  stores  from  Jamaica  to  the  British 
in  New  York ;  he  and  three  over  Americans 
overpowered    the    British    crew    and    took 

C>8ses8ion  of  the  ship;  while  making  for 
Ittle  Kgg  Harbor  they  were  captured  by 
the  Convention  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
privateer  Girard,  and  taken  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Court  of  Admiralty ;  this 
court    divided    the    prize    into    four    parts, 

giving  Olmstead  and  bis  companions,  who 
ad  made  the  capture,  only  one-fourth ; 
they  appealed  to  Congress,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appeals  decided  in  their  favor,  but 
the  Pennsvlvania  Court  refused  to  yield,  and 
directed  the  ship  to  be  sold  and  the  money 

Said  into  tbe  state  court  to  await  final 
eclsion  ;  the  case  dragged  along  unt^  1809, 
when  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  offered 
armed  resistance  to  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal at  Philadelphia ;  he  called  to  his  as- 
sistance a  p088e  comiiaius  of  2,000  men ; 
before  an  actual  conflict  between  state  and 
federal  ofllclals  occurred  the  matter  was  ad- 

{usted  and  tbe  money  ($18,000)  paid  to  the 
Jnlted  States  Marshal;  Olmstead  died  at 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1845,  aged 
96  years. 

Olmstead,  Oideon: 

Correspondence     with     governor     of 
Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  case  of, 
462. 
Besolutions  of  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture   protesting    against    Supreme 
Court  decision  in  case  of,  456. 
Olney,  Blchard;  lawyer ;  Attorney  General 
and    Secretary    of    State    under    President 
Cleveland;   b.   Sept.    15,   1833,    in   Oxford, 
Mass.;  educated  at  Leicester  Academy  and 
graduated    Brown    University,     1856,    and 
LL.B.    Harvard    Law   School   1858;   began 
practice   In    Boston    and   soon    was   looked 
upon  as  an  authority  on  wills  and  estates; 
later  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  railroad  and 
corporation  lawyer ;  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland   In   1893    Attorney    General,   and 
upon  tbe  death  of  Walter  Q.  Gresham  in 
1895   he   was  transferred   to   Secretary   of 
SUte. 

Olney,    Blchard,    Secretary    of    State, 

6024. 
OnlSy   Louis   de,    letter   of,    to    Captain- 
Qeneral  of  Caracas  transmitted,  473. 
Ord,  Edward  O.  0.,  negotiations  of,  for 
and  correspondence  regarding  resto- 
ration  of  peace,  3461. 
Orr,  B.  O.,  contract  of,  with  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  supplies,  598. 
Orr,  James  L.,  commissioner  from  South 

Carolina,  mentioned,  3189. 
Osgood,  Samuel,  Postmaster-General  under 
President  Washington;  b.  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1748;  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1770;  studied  theology; 
merchant ;  served  several  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  house  of  representatives; 
member  of  the  provincial  congress :  entered 
the  revolutionary  army  as  captain  and 
left  the  service  as  colonel  and  assistant 
quarter-master ;  delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Continental  Congress;  first 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury 1785-1789;  Postmaster-General  1789- 
1791 ;  moved  to  New  York  City ;  member 
of  the  state  bouse  of  representatives  1800- 
1802;  supervisor  of  New  York  1801-1803; 
naval  officer  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  be  died  August  12,  1813. 
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Osgood,  Samuel,  house  of,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  temporary  accommodation 
of  President  Washington,  35,  36. 
O'Shaunessy,  George  F.;  b.  Oalwaj,  Ire- 
land, May  1,  1808;  came  to  this  country 
when  four  yean  of  age;  was  educated  at 
St.  Theresa's  School,  De  La  Salle  Insti- 
tute, and  Columbia  College  Law  School, 
New  York:  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
In  1889 ;  deputy  attorney-general  for  New 
York  State  1904-6  and  in  1906  assistant 
corporation  counsel.  New  York  City,  which 
position  he  resigned  going  to  Proyfdence  In 
1907  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island 
bar  In  that  year ;  was  elected  to  the  Rhode 
Island  House  of  Representatives  in  1909; 
was  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Rhode  Island. 

Otlfl^  Elwell  8.;  soldier;  b.  Frederick,  Hd., 
March  25,  1838;  educated  in  public  schools 
of  Maryland  and  University  of  Rochester 
(N.  Y.),  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1858;  admitted  to  bar  the  following  year, 
continued  his  studies  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1860;  practised  a  year  Fn  New 
York,  and  then  {1862)  entered  the  army 
with  the  140th  New  York  volunteers;  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  subsequent  to  An  tie- 
tarn,  and  was  honorably  discharged  as 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1865 ;  en- 
tered the  regular  service  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  became  distinguished  for  his 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in 
1876-77;  with  Generals  MacArthur  and 
Lawton  he  subdued  the  insurgent  Filipinos, 
and  was  for  a  time  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines;  promoted  to  Major-General  in 


1900  and  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Lakes;  retired  in  1902. 

Otis,  ElweU  8.: 
Directed  to— 
Avoid  conflict  with  Philippine  in- 
surgents, 6584. 
Send  troops  to  Iloilo,  6583. 
Member    of   Philippine    Commission, 

6584. 
Suggestions    from,    regarding  foree, 
etc.,    for    Philippine    Islands,   re- 
quested by  President,  6580. 
Ovennan,  Iiee  Slater,  b.  Jan.  3, 1854,  Id 

Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  began  the  practice  of  Uiw 
in  1880 ;  five  times  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  elected  to  the  United  States  Semite 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  term  beginning 
March  4,  1908;  reelected  in  1909. 

Overton,  John,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Indians,  nomination  of,  620. 

Owen,  Bobert  Latham,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
b.  Feb.  2,  1856,  at  Lynchburg,  Ya. ;  was  eda- 
cated  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Balthnore, 
Md.,  and  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Va. ;  has  served  as  teacher, 
editor,  lawyer,  banker,  and  business  nun; 
nominated  June  8,  1907,  as  the  choice  of 
the  Democracy  of  Oklahoma  for  the  United 
States  Senate;  elected  by  the  legislature, 
Dec.  11,  1907,  and  took  his  seat  Dec.  16. 

Oxenham,  E.  L.,  British  consul,  testi- 
monial to  be  presented  to,  by  United 
States  referred  to,  4802. 
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Padgett,  Umael  PldlUps;  b.  Nov.  28. 
1855.  in  Columbia,  Tenn. ;  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  and  served  one  term ;  elect- 
ed to  the  67th,  58th,  59th,  60th,  6l8t,  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Tennessee. 
Paes,   J086  Antonio,   vessel   to   trans- 
port remains  of,  to  Venezuela,  recom- 
mended, 5193. 
Page,  Oarroll  BmaUey,  b.  Westfleid,  vt., 
Jan.  10,  1843;  is  LL.  D.  of  Norwich  Unl- 
Terslty;    represented    Hyde    Park    in    the 
House  of  Representatives,  1869-87,  and  La- 
moille County  In  the  state  senate,  1874-76 ; 
xovernor  of  the  state,  1890-92;  elected  to 
the    United    State    Senate    from    Vermont, 
Oct.  21,  1908,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Hon.  Redfleld  Proctor. 
Page,  Bobert  Newton;  b.  Cary.  Wake  Co., 
N.  C,  Oct.  26,  1869;  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1901;  elected  to  the  58th,  59th, 
60th,  6l8t,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from    North    Carolina. 
Page,  Thomas  J.,  claim  of,  against  Ar- 
gentina adjusted,  6324. 
Pageot»  A,,  French   cbarg6  d'affaires: 
Annonnces    intention    to    return    to 

Prance,  1420. 
Correspondence      regarding      claims 
against     Prance.        (See     Prance, 
claims  against.) 
Palmer,     Joel,    treaty    with    Indians 
concluded  by,  2762,  2836.  2839,  2913, 
2914,  2956. 
Palmer,     John    McAuley     (1817-1900); 
soldier  and  politician ;  b.  Eagle  Creek,  Scott 
Co.,  Ky. ;  settled  in  Illinois  in  1831 ;  en- 
tered the  State  Senate  as  a  Democrat  1852 ; 
joined  the  Republican  pnrty  ;  served  through 
the  Civil  War;  Governor  of  Illinois.  1868; 
United    States    Senator.    1890;    nominated 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Gold  Democrats  in  1900. 

Palmer,  Jonathan,  inspector  of  revenue, 
nomination  of,  revoked,  419. 

Palmexston,   Lord,    correspondence   re- 
garding— 
Imprisonment  of  Ebenezer  8.  Greely, 

1575, 1622. 
Northeastern  bonndary.    (See  North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Parke,  John  O.,  negotiations  for  any 
correspondence  regarding  restoration 
of  peace,  3461. 

Parker,  Fozhall  A.,  commander  of 
Home  Squadron,  mentioned,  2676. 

Parker,  Peter,  commissioner  to  China, 
mentioned,  3062,  3113. 

Parker,  Wfllla  W.,  inspector  and  col- 
lector, nomination  of,  390. 

Parks,  Qorham,  correspondence  regard- 
ing African  slave  trade,  2538. 

Parsons,  Jnstln  W.,  murder  of,  in  Tur- 
key, referred  to,  4627. 

Parsons,  Iiowls  E.,  provisional  governor 
of  Alabama,  appointed,  3521. 

Parsons,  Theophllos;  jurist;  b.  Feb.  24, 

1760,  in  Byfleld,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. ;  grad« 


uatcd  Harvard  1769;  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Falmouth,  Muss,  (now  Portland,  Me.)» 
in  1774 ;  he  soon  built  up  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice which  extendiKi  throughout  all  New 
Englaud ;  woh  an  Influential  Federal  leader ; 
member  of  the  celebrated  *'Easex  Junto,'* 
composed  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts  who 
Opposed  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion In  1778:  in  1788  gave  active  support 
to  the  eouveutlon  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  being  the  author  of 
the  '•Conciliatory  Resolutions"  offered  by 
John  Haneuelc  in  the  convention:  appointed 
in  1801  by  President  John  Adams  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  Lee  as  At- 
torney General ;  In  1806  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death  in  Boston  Oct.  30,  1813:  his  rul- 
ings and  decisions  were  especially  luminous 
on  the  laws  of  pleading,  marine  insurance 
and  real  estate ;  a  collection  of  his  opinions 
has  been  published  under  the  title  ''Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

Patten,  Thomas  O.;  b.  New  York  city, 
Sept.  12,  1861 ;  educated  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Academy,  Osslnlng,  N.  Y.,  and  Columbia 
College ;  president  of  the  New  York  and 
Long  Branch  Steamboat  Co. ;  never  held 
public  ofilce  until  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  New  York. 

Patterson,  Eliza  W.,  act  for  relief  of, 
permitted  to  become  law  and  reasons 
therefor,  4806. 

Patterson,  William,  associate  justice, 
Supreme  Court,  nomination  of,  void, 
129. 
Paulding,  Hiram,  arrest  of  William 
Walker  and  associates  in  Nicara- 
gua by,  2997. 
Referred  to,  3001,  3017. 
Paulding,  James  K.;  author;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Van  Buren;  b. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1778;  had 
little  education,  but  upon  entering  the  em- 
ployment of  an  uncle  In  New  York  City, 
associated  with  the  best  families  of  the 
day,  including  among  his  Intimates  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Gouverneur  Kemble  and 
Henry  Brevoort ;  wrote  political  sketches 
and  satires  for  the  local  press ;  his  works 
were  so  full  of  patriotic  spirit  that  Presi* 
dent  Madison  was  attracted  to  him  and  ap- 
pointed him  Spcretary  of  the  newly  created 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  In  1815 ;  re< 
signed  in  1823  and  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  Naval  Agent ; 
held  this  position  until  1838,  when  Presl. 
dent  Van  Buren  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  he  ended  his  political  career 
Marca  4,  1841 ;  among  his  principal  liter- 
ary works  were  "Inchiquin  the  Jesuit's 
Letters  on  American  Literature  and  Poll* 
tics,"  "The  Backwoodsman,'*  "Salamagundi 
Papers,"  "John  Bull  in  America,"  ^*The 
Dutchman's  Fireside,"  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton,"  "Westward,  Ho" ;  died  April  6.  1860, 
at  his  estate  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y, 

Pauls,  George,   death  of,   referred   to, 
and  appropriation  to  widow  of,  rec- 
ommended, 5494. 
Pauncefote,  Lord,  British  Ambassador: 
Agreement    between    United    States 
and  Great  Britain  for  modus  Viven- 
di regarding  Bering  Sea  fisheries, 
signed  b^,  5581. 
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Panncefote,  Lord— C^onrtfittecl. 

Coxnmunications   in  regard   to   Ven- 
ezuelan boundary,  transmitted  by, 

•    6087. 

Death  of,  6705. 
Payne,  Henry  Clay  (1843-1904) ;  politi- 
cian and  CabiDet  officer ;  b.  Asbfleld,  Mass. ; 
remored  to  Milwaukee  and  entered  politics 
as  a  Republican ;  succeeded  Charles  Emery 
8mltb  as  Postmaster-General  In  Rooseyelt^s 
Cabinet,  1902. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  minister  to  Tunis, 

nomination  of,  referred  to,  2611. 
Payne,  Lewis: 
Implicated  in  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  proceedings  of  trial 
and  verdict  of  military  commis- 
sion, 3532,  3533,  3534,  3540,  3545, 
3546. 
Persons  claiming  reward  for  appre- 
hension of,  directed  to  file  claims, 
3551. 
Payne,  Sareno  Elisha;  b.  Hamilton,  N.  t., 
June   26,    1843:    graduated    University   of 
Rochester,    1864;    admitted   to  the   bar  In 
18G6;   elected    to   the   48tb   Congress   from 
New  York  and  re-elected  to  each  succeed- 
Ing    Congress    since.    Including    the    64th, 
thus  en  tit  ling  him   to   the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  continuous  member  of  Congress. 
Died  In  WaHhlugton.  Dec.  10,  1914. 

Paynter,  Thomas  H.;  b.  Lewis  Co.,  Ky., 
Dec.  9,  1861 ;  educated  In  Rand's  Academy 
and  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  studied 
law ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872 ;  elected 
to  the  51st,  52d,  and  53d  Congresses ;  elect- 
ed Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky In  Noember,  1894,  for  an  eight-year 
term  and  to  accept  which  he  resigned  In 
January,  1895,  as  a  member  of  the  53d  Con- 
gress ;  was  re-elected  Judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  In  1902.  which  position  he  held  un- 
til Aug.  1,  1906,  when  he  resigned ;  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term 
beginning  March  4,  1907,  from  Kentucky. 

Peabody,  Charles  A.,  provisional  judge 

for  Louisiana,  appointed,  3323. 
Peabody,  George,  medal  presented  to, 

referred  to,  3897. 
Peace,  Samuel,  ensign  in  Navy,  nomi- 
nation of,  and  reasons  therefor,  3357. 
Pearce,  James  A.;  lawyer,  legislator;  b. 
Dec  8.  1804,  in  Alexandria.  Va. ;  educated 
in  his  native  town  and  graduated  College 
of  New  Jersey  1822;  studied  law  In  Balti- 
more and  began  practice  In  Cambridge,  but 
later  removed  to  Louisiana  and  engaged  in 
sugar  planting;  after  three  years  he  re- 
turned and  rpHumed  the  practice  of  law  In 
Kent  Co..  Md. :  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  In  1831  and  two  years  later  was 
elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served  almost 
continuously  until  1843,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  during 
his  long  service  as  Senator  he  was  espe- 
cially Interested  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
tne  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Coast  Sup. 
Tey  and  educational  matters;  he  was  of- 
ferod  nn  appointment  as  United  States 
Judge  for  Maryland  and  was  also  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  bv  President  Fillmore,  but  de- 
clined both  these  offices;   while  still  Sen- 


ator he  died  Dec.  20,  1862,  at  Chesterton, 
Md. 

Peck,  Ferdinand  W.,  commissioner-gen- 
eral to  Paris  Exposition,  6330. 
Pederaen,  Peder,  Danish  minister,  men- 
tioned, 911. 
Pelletier,  Antonio,  imprisonment  of,  in 
Haiti,  and  claims  arising  ont  of,  dis- 
cussed, 3829,  4665,  4918,  5120. 
Pendergrast,  Garret  J.,  correspondence 
with,  while  commander  of  the  Boston. 
2302. 
Pendleton,  George  EL;  diplomat;  b.  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  July  25,   1825;  received  an 
academic  education  In  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  afterwards  in  Europe;  studied 
law,  admitted  to  the  bar  and  tiegan  prac- 
tice at  •  Cincinnati ;    member   of  the  state 
senate  of  Ohio  In  1854  and  1855;  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  to  the  85th,  36th,  37ih 
and  38th  Congresses ;  Democratic  candidate 
for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  headed  by 
George  B.   McClellan  In  lb64 :  Democratic 
candidate   for  governor   of   Ohio  In  1869; 
elected   to   the   united   States  Senate  as  a 
Democrat  and  took  his  seat  March  18,  1879. 
serving  until   March   3.   1885 ;   minister  to 
Germany  In   1885;  died  Nov.  24,  1898,  at 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  report  of,  on  dis- 
eases of  swine  in  Germany  referred 
to,  5197. 
Penrose,  Boies;  b.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  i, 
I860;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  la 
1881 ;  read  law  with  Wayne  MacVeagh  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1883 ;  practiced 
his  profession  In  Philadelphia ;  member  of 
the  state  Legislature,  1884-91 ;  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Peonsjl- 
vanla  for  the  term  beginning  March  4. 
1897 ;  re-elected  In  1903  and  1909. 

Perkins,  Benjamin  W^  claim  of,  against 
Russia,  3826. 

Perry,  Benjamin  P.,  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  appointed, 
3524. 

Peny,  Matthew  Oalbraith;  naval  officer; 

b.  about  1821 ;  made  lieutenant,  1848,  and 
served  for  several  years  In  the  coast  sar- 
vey;  commissioned  captain  1867,  and 
placed  on  retired  list;  died  New  York 
City,   Nov.   16,   1873. 

Perry,  Matthew  O.: 
'  Directed  to  protect  rights  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  in  British  posses- 
sions, 2694. 
Beport  of,  on  light-houses  of  England 
and  France,  1819. 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard;  naval  officer;  b. 
South  Kingston,  R,  I.,  Aug.  21.  1785:  com- 
missioned midshipman  1799 ;  served  in  tbe 
Mediterranean  fleet  in  campaign  of  1801- 
03.  against  pirates ;  after  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Hull,  at  Detroit,  Perry  asked  to  be 
put  In  command  on  the  lakes,  then  In  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  English;  built  a 
fleet  on  T^ke  Erie  In  1813,  consisting  of 
eight  vessels,  and  with  about  5u0  men  de- 
feated the  British  fleet  of  six  vessels  fully 
manned,  and  sent  the  laconic  message  to 
Gen.  Harrison:  "We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours" ;  rendered  further  Be^ 
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Perry,  OUyot  H»zard-€?on«ni«jd. 
Tlce  on  the  great  lakes.  In  the  defense  of 
SStlSiore,  aSd  in  the  Mediterranean ;  he 
was  lilghly  honored  for  Ws  achievements , 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  Trinidad  to  the 
West  Indies,  Au^.  23,  1819.  wh  le  I;  com- 
mand of  tie  fohn  Adams;  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  4, 
1828. 
Perry,  Oliver  H.: 

Death  of,  referred  to,  631. 
Victory   of   naval   forces  under,  on 
T41.lt ft  Erie  disenssed,  519. 
Perry,    Bodger,   commander    in   Navy, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
3354. 
Phelps,  Jolin  Smith;  b.  Slmsbnry,  Conn.. 
Dec.  22.  1814 ;  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.;  studied  law,  and  be- 
gan practice  at  Slmsbury ;  moved  to  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  in  1843;  served  In  the  Missouri 
State   house  of  ^repreTOntatlves;   ejected  a 
RepresentaUve^  from  Missouri  to  the  29th, 
30th,  3l8t,  32d,  33d.  34th,  35Ui,  36th  and 
37th  Congresses  as  a  Democrat;  colonel  In 
the  Union  Army ;  military  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas ;  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date  for  the  38th  Congress :   goveraor  of 
Sllssourt  18771881 ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Nov.  20.  1886. 

Plielps,  John  S.,  military  governor  of 
Arkansas,  appointment  of,  revoked, 
3377. 

Pickens,  Andrew:  .  ^  x  ^• 

Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians, 

nomination  of,  171. 
Treaty  with  Indians  concluded  by 
202. 
Pickens,  Frauds  W.;  diplomat;  b.  Taga- 
loo,  8.  C,  April  7,  1805;  received  a  liberal 
education ;  studied  law,  and  In  1829  began 
practice  In  Edgefield  District;  engaged  In 
planting ;  served  several  years  as  a  member 
of  the  State  house  of  representatives ;  elect- 
ed a  Representative  from  South  Carolina  to 
the  23d  Congress  as  a  Nulllfler;  re-elected 
to  the  24th,  25th,  26th  and  27th  Con- 
gresses ;  member  of  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives In  1844;  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati 
In  1856 ;  minister  to  Russia  1858-1860 ; 
elected  Confederate  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  took  an  active  part  ^  In  the  rebel- 
lion; died  at  Edgefield,  S.  C.  Jan.  25,  1869. 

Pickens,  Francis  W.,  correspondence  of, 
with  President  Buchanan  referred  to, 
3195. 
Pickering,  Jolin,  district  judge,  com- 
plaint against,  344. 
Pickering  Timothy,  Postmaster-General. 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Washington;  b.  at  Salem. 
Mass.,  July  17,  1745 ;  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  In  1763;  studied  law  and 
began  practice  at  Salem ;  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Ksaex 
County  In  1775  and  Judge  of  the  prov  n- 
dal  maritime  court;  entered  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  as  colonel;  appointed  Adju- 
tant-General May  24.  1777;  elected  by  Con- 
gress Quarter-Master  General ;  Postmaster- 
General  1791-1794 ;  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  January  2,  1794.  and  Secretary  of 
State  December  10.  1795.  holding  the  last 


position  until  May  10.  1800;  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania;  returned  to  Massachusetts 
in  1802;  defeated  candidate  for  the  Eighth 
Congress;  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts;  re-elected,  ^aervlng 
from  October  17.  1803.  to  March  8,  1811; 
defeated  for  re-election  by  J.  V.  Vamum  In 
1811 ;  member  of  the  executive  council ; 
elected  a  representative  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  13th  and  14th  Congresses  as  a 
Federalist;  returned  to  his  farm  near  Wen- 
ham,  Mass. ;  died  at  Salem,  Mass..  Jan.  29. 
182tf. 
Pickering,  Timothy: 

Commissioner  of  United  States,  nom- 
ination of,  290. 
Mentioned,  103,  114. 
Secretary  of  State,  239. 
Pickett,  George  B.,  major-general,  Con- 
federate army,  application  for  par- 
don of,  3657. 
Pickett,    J.    0^    charg6    d'affaires    at 

Lima,  Peru,  mentioned,  2294. 
Pinckney,  Charles  Ootesworth  (1746- 
1825)  ;  politician ;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
fought  with  the  continental  army  In  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787;  special  envoy 
to  France  on  the  "X.  Y.  Z.  mission'*  ;^Ped- 
erallst  candidate  for  Vice-President,  1800, 
and  for  President,  1804  and  1808. 

Pinckney,  Charles  C: 

Minister   to   France   and   envoy   ex- 
traordinary, nomination  of,  235. 

Minister    to    negotiate    treaty    with 
Spain,  nomination  of,  339. 

President  Jefferson  notified  of  elec- 
tion by,  308. 
Pinckney,  Thomas;  soldier,  lawyer.  Jur- 
1st;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  23,  1750; 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  1787-89 ;  Min- 
ister to  Great  Britain.  1792-94,  and  In  the 
latter  year  went  on  a  mission  to  Spain, 
where  he  made  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
securing  to  the  United  States  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River;  re- 
turned to  Charleston  In  1796,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  1799-1801 ;  died  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Nov.  2,  1828. 
Pinckney,  Thomas,  mentioned,  886,  962. 

Minister  to  negotiate  with  Spain, 
nomination  of,  164. 
plnkney,  William;  attorney-general  under 
President  Madison;  b.  Annapolis,  Md., 
March  17,  1764;  member  of  convention 
which  ratified  the 'Federal  Constitution; 
representative  In  Congress  from  1789  to 
1792;  member  State  Legislature  in  1795; 
sent  to  England  In  1806  as  envoy  extraordl- 
narv,  and  In  1807  raised  to  the  rank  of 
minister  plenipotentiary ;  attorney-general 
of  Maryland  in  1811,  and  representative  In 
Congress  In  1815-16 ;  later  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Russia  and  as  envoy  to  Naples ; 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1819, 
and  continued  In  that  position  till  his  death, 
In  Washington,  Feb.  25,  1822. 

Plnkney,  William: 
Commissioner    appointed    by   United 
States     under    treaty    with    Great 
Britain,  188. 
Minister  to  Russia,  nomination  of,  557. 
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Pinlmey,  WlUlam — Continued. 

Minister    to    settle    questions    with 
Great    Britain,    nomination    of, 
390. 
Letter    received    by    Secretary    of 
State  from,  456. 
Pierce,  FrankUn,  biography  of,  2728. 
Pierce,  Henry  A.,  dispatch  of,  relative 

to  annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands, 

referred  to,  4085. 
Pierce,  John,  killed  by  shot  from  the 

Lcander,  390. 
Pierpont,  Francis  H.,  governor,  to  be 

aided     in     restoring    Virginia    into 

Union,  3535. 
Pierrepont,  Edwards,  Attorney-General 
under  President  Grant ;  b.  at  North  Haven, 
Conn.,  March  4,  1817,  the  son  of  Giles 
Pierrepont  and  Eunice,  daughter  of  Jon- 
athan Munson,  and  great-grandson  of 
Joseph  Pierrepont,  who  settled  in  North 
Haven,  his  father  having  given  a  valuable 
property  to  the  town  for  public  use.  Ed- 
wards Pierrepont  was  sraduated  from  Yale 
College  In  the  class  of  1837,  having  been 
prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Por^ 
ter,  afterward  the  president  of  Yale.  He 
received  the  oration  honor  at  Ills  gradua- 
tion, which  was  one  of  the  highest  class 
honors.  In  1840  he  was  graduated  from 
the  New  Haven  Law  School,  and  began  the 
practice  of  bis  profession  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  partnership  with  P.  C.  Wilcox, 
of  that  city.  In  1846  lie  removed  to  New 
York  city.  He  was  appointed  minister  to 
Russia  In  1873.  but  declined  the  office.  Tn 
1875  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  attorney- 
general.  Id  1876  ho  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  Bt.  James.  He  died  In 
New  York  City  March  6,  1892. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  commissioner  to 
examine  cases  of  State  prisoners, 
3310. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  report  of,  on  explora- 
tion of  Mississippi  River  referred  to, 
396,  436. 

Pillow,  Oideon  J.,  courts  of  inquiry  in 
CAM  of,  referred  to,  2444,  2454. 

Piron,  Pierce,  claims  of,  against  United 
States,  2585. 

Pitcairn,  Joseph,  vice-consul  to  Paris, 
nomination  of,  165. 

Poindezter,  Gteorge;  lawyer,  jurist;  b. 
Louisa  Co..  Va.,  1779;  moved  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  was  made  attorney-general ;  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  that  territory  from 
1807  to  1813.  when  he  was  appointed  Fed- 
eral Judge  of  the  territory;  representative 
in  Congress  from  1817  to  1819,  and  was 
second  governor  of  MIsslSBlppI  under  the 
constitution  1819-21 ;  United  States  Sen- 
ator 1830-35;  died  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sept 
5.  1853. 

Poindezter,  George: 

Commissioner  to  investigate  affairs 
of  New  York  custom-house,  2005. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  at  Bank 
of  United  States  for  benefit  of,  in- 
quired into,  1346. 


Poinsett,  Joel  Boberts;  author,  scientist ; 
b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  2,  1779;  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
1821-25;  appointed  minister  to  Mexico  and 
was  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Van 
Buren;  was  a  botanist  of  some  note,  the 

Senus  Polnsettla  having  been  named  in  his 
onor;  author  of  "Notes  on  Mexico,"  made 
In  1822 ;  died  in  Statesburg,  S.  C,  Dec  14. 
1851. 

Poinsett,  Joel  B.: 

Correspondence    regarding    Canadian 
outrages     on     American    frontier, 
1618. 
Minister    to    Mexico,    recall    of,    re- 
quested, 1010. 
Letter  of,  to  Mr.  Clay,  regarding 
pledge   to   Mexico,    referred   to, 
907. 
Beferred  to,  910. 

Beports  regarding  Canadian  outrages 
on  American  frontier,  1618. 
Polk,  JameB  K.,  biography  of,  2221. 
Polk,  William,  district  supervisor,  nomi- 
nation of,  91. 
Pomezene,  Atlee;  b.  Berlin,  Holmes 
County,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1863;  aftended  vil- 
lage school;  later  went  to  Vermillion  In- 
stitute, Hayes viUe,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  one  Tear; 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  In  1884  and 
of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1886:  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  at 
Princeton  and  degree  of  B.  L.  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School ;  located  at  Canton,  Ohio. 
In  the  practice  of  law  in  1886;  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  County  In 
1896 ;  member  of  the  honorary  tax  commis- 
sion of  Ohio,  appointed  by  Gov.  Andrew  L. 
Harris  In  1906 :  chairman  of  the  Ohio  State 
Democratic  Convention  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
held  In  June,  1910,  which  nominated  blm 
for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  ticket  with 
Gov.   Judson    Harmon;   elected   Uententnt- 

fovemor  1910,  and  the  genera]  assembly  on 
an.   10,    1911,  elected  him  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Pope,  Benjamin  P.,  assistant  surgeon  in 
Army,  nomination  of,  and  reasons 
therefor,  4275. 
Pope,  tfolm;  soldier,  author;  b.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  March  16,  1822 ;  prominent  of- 
ficer during  Civil  War ;  made  major-genenl 
in  regular  anny  1882,  assigned  to  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  1884.  and  retired  In 
1886;  published  a  valuable  work  on  "Ex- 
plorations from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio 
Grande,'*  and  a  memoir  entitled:  ''Cam- 
paign in  Virginia";  died  Sept  23,  1892. 

Pope,  Jobn: 
Directed  to  assume  command  of  Mili- 
tary Division  of  Pacific  and  De- 
partment of  California,  4754. 
Instructions  to,  referred  to,  3826. 
Mentioned,  3345. 
Porter,  David;   naval  ofllcer,  author;  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1780 ;  became  cap- 
tain of  the  frigate  Bssem,  July,  1812.  and 


within  the  year  captured  the  British  man- 
of-war  AUrt  and  a  number  of  Rngltsb  mer- 
chant ships;    in   1818    he   cruised   to  the 


Pacific  Ocean  In  the  B8»ew  and  took  manr 
prises;  the  Bssem  was  attacked  near  Val- 
paraiso,  in   March,    1814,    bj   two   British 
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Porter,  David— ^ofiKntied. 
Tessels,  and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  re- 
Bistance,  captured ;  naval  commissioner 
1815-23;  charge  d'affaires  In  Turkey  1831; 
minister  resident  at  Constantinople  1830; 
died  at  Pera,  1843;  be  was  the  father  of 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter  and  Commodore 
William  D.  Porter. 

Porter,  David: 

Irrigate  in  command  of,  surrenders  to 
British,  534. 

Mentioned,  845. 

Kaval  talents  of,  commented  on,  782. 
Porter,  David  Dixon;  Admiral  of  the 
NaTj;  b.  Chester,  Pa.»  near  Philadelphia, 
June  8,  1813 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man, 1829;  made  lieutenant  1841,  and 
served  in  Mexican  War;  commander,  1861, 
of  mortar  boats  and  gunboats  on  lower  Mis- 
■isslppl ;  co-operated  with  Gen.  Grant  in  op- 
erations against  Vlcksburg,  for  which  he 
was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  July  4,  1863 ; 
commanded  naval  forces,  which  reduced 
Fort  Fisher  Jan.  15,  1865 ;  appointed  vice- 
admiral.  July  25,  1866;  admiral  Aug.  15, 
1870;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  16, 
1891,  and  was  buried  In  Arlington  Cem- 
etery. 

Porter,  David  D.: 

Admiral  of  Navy,  death  of,  an- 
Bonnced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  5569,  5600. 

Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of, 
3356. 

Bear-admiral  in  Navy,  nomination  of, 
3393. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3277,  3284,  3352. 
Porter,  Fits-Jolm;  soldier ;  b.  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  June  18,  1822;  graduated  West 
Point,  1845 ;  served  In  Mexican  War ;  brev- 
et ted  brigadier-general  and  served  In  Civil 
War  until  November,  1862,  when  he  was 
arrested  and  placed  under  court-martial, 
which  resulted  in  his  dismissal  from  the 
army ;  reinstated  by  act  of  Congress,  1886 : 
after  his  retirement  from  the  army  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  public  works  in 
New  York  City,  and  later  police  commis- 
sioner: at  the  expiration  or  his  term  In 
tliat  office  he  was  appointed  fire  commis- 
sioner, also  cashier  of  New  York  post- 
office  and  assistant  receiver  of  the  i4ew 
Jersey  Central  Railroad. 

Porter,  Fits-Jolm: 

Act  for  relief  of,  vetoed,  4808. 
Appeal  of,  referred  to,  4857. 
Proceedings  and  report  of  board  in 

case  of,  referred  to,  4474. 
Believed    from    command    of    corps, 

332J». 
Sentence  of  court-martial  in  case  of, 
in  part  remitted,  4712. 
Porter,  Horace,  member  of  conrt  to  try 
assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  etc., 
3534. 
Believed  from  duty,  3534. 
Porter,  James  M.;  lawyer,  soldier;  b.  Jan. 
6.  1793,  In  Selma,  Pa.;  educated  for  the 
law   and    served    throughout   the   War   of 
1812;  after  the  war  he  built  up  a  large 
practice  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New 


Jersey;  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1838;  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  by  President  Tyler  in 
3843,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointment;  one  of  the  founders  of  La« 
fayette  College  and  for  twenty-flve  years 
president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees ;  he  was 
a  prominent  Mason;  died  Nov.  11.  1862, 
in  Easton,  Pa. 

Porter,  Peter  Bnel;  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der President  Jolm  Qnincy  Adams;  b.  at 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  Ang.  4,  1773;  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1701 ;  studied  law 
and  began  practice  at  Canandalgua,  N.  Y. ; 
held  various  local  offices;  elected  a  repre- 
sentative from  New  York  to  the  11th  and 
12th  Congresses  as  a  Democrat ;  served  as 


Of  State  of  New  York  1815-16;  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  serving  from  1828  to 
1820 :  died  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March 
20,  1844. 

Porter,  Stephen  O.;  b.  Salem,  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  May  18,  1869;  moved 
to  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1877 ;  received  a  com- 
mon and  high  school  education;  studied 
medicine  two  years;  read  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Allegheny  County  bar  in  1893 ; 
never  held  any  office  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  C6ngresses  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Potter,  EUsba  B.;  b.  Kingston,  R.  I., 
June  20,  1811;  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1830;  served  several  years  as  a 
member  of  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  adjutant-general  of  the  State  in  1835 
and  1836;  elected  a  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  28th  Congress  as  a 
Whig ;  State  commissioner  of  public  schools 
1849-1864.  when  he  resigned ;  judge  of  the 
Rhode  Island  supreme  court,  March  16, 
1868,  to  his  death,  April  10,  1882. 

Potter,  EUaha  B.,   correspondence    re- 
garding Dorr's  Rebellion,  2141,  2148, 
2149. 
Powellt  Josepli  W^  naval  cadet,  to  be 
made  ensign  for  attempting  to  rescue 
force  of  tne  Merritnac,  6306. 
PoweOf  L.  E^  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  252L 
Powell,  LasarUB  W.;  b.  Henderson  County, 
Ky.,  Oct.  6,  1812;  graduated  from  St.  Jo- 
seph College,  Bardstown,  in  1833;  studied 
law,  and  in  1835  began  practice;  served  In 
the  State  legislature  as  a  member  in  1836 ; 
a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Polk  and  Dal- 
las ticket  In   1844 ;  governor  of  Kentucky 
1851-1855:  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky  as  a  Democrat,  serving  from 
1859  to  1865  :  delegate  to  the  national  Union 
convention  at   Philadelphia  in   1866;   died 
near  Henderson,  Ky.,  July  3,  1867. 

Powellt  LazaniB  W.,  sent  to  Utah  dur- 
ing troubles  with  Mormons,  3036. 
Powers,  Caleb,  b.  Whitley  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  1,  1869 ;  attended  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourvllle,  Ky. ;  State  University,  Lexington, . 
Ky. ;  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  and  the 
\aIparai8o  Indiana  University,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  where  he  graduated  in  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  1894;  elected  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  for  Knox 
County,  Ky.,  In  1894,  and  re-elected  in 
1897  ;  in  1899  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky.    During  the  con- 
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Powen,  Oftleb— OonKfiued. 
tests  for  state  offices  at  this  tlme»  Senator 
William  Goebel,  the  Democratic  contestant 
for  govemor,  was  sbQt  and  killed  by  an 
unknown  assassin ;  and  upon  the  tieels  of 
that  followed  Mr.  Powers'  lone  persecution 
with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  After 
having  served  eight  years,  three  months 
and  three  days  In  the  Jails  of  Kentucky  he 
was  given  his  freedom  and  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses  from   Kentucky. 

Powers,  Hiram,  American  sculptor, 
negotiations  with,  regarding  work  or 
art  for  Capitol,  2910. 
Preble,  Edward;  naval  officer;  b.  Port- 
land, Me.,  Aug.  15,  1761 ;  made  midship- 
man  in  navy,  1779 ;  commodore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron,  1808,  In  command  of 
the  Constitution ;  exacted  from  the  Bmperor 
of  Morocco  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1786 ; 
bombarded  the  city  of  Tripoli,  1804;  for 
his  services  in  the  Mediterranean  he  was 
voted  a  gold  medal  by  Congress ;  died  Port- 
land, Me.,  Aug.  25,  1807. 

PreUe,  Edward: 

Energy  and  judgment  displayed  by, 

365. 
Medal  presented  to,  March  3,  1805, 

for  gallantry,  mentioned,  352. 
Preble,  George  Henry;  naval  officer;  b. 
Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  25.  1816;  midshipman, 
Oct.  10,  1835;  served  in  China  and  In  the 
Mexican  War :  took  part  In  the  operations 
against  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi as  far  north  as  Vlcksburg  and  off  Mo- 
bile Bay,  In  the  Civil  War;  promoted  rear- 
admiral,  Sept.  30,  1876,  and  retired  1878; 
died  BrooklLne,  Mass.,  March  1,  1885. 

Preble,  George  H.: 

Commander  in  Navy,  nomination  of, 
and  reasons  therefor,  3354. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3277. 
Preston,  V^Uiam  B.;  lawyer,  statesman; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Tay- 
lor;  b.  Nov.  25,  1805,  in  Smlthfleld.  Va. ; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  admitted  to  the  bar ;  entered  political 
life  quite  voung  and  served  a  number  of 
terms  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
and  the  State  Senate;  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Whig;  March  8,  1849.  President 
Taylor  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  upon  the  death  of  Taylor  be  retired 
from  politics;  in  1861  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Secession  Convention,  and 
being  a  Union  man,  opposed  the  secession 
of  tne  State,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  for  the  opposition,  bnt  went  with  the 
majority  and  was  elected  to  the  Confed- 
erate Senate  In  1861,  and  was  a  member 
of  that  body  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Nov.  16,  1862,  at  Smlthfleld,  Va. 

Prince  of  Wales,  visit  of,  to  United 
States,  3171. 


Priolean,  Samuel,  claim  of  representa- 
tives of,  refused  and  reasons  therefor, 
2826. 
Proctor,  Bediield,  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Benjamin  Harrison;  b.  at  Pro^ 
torsville,  Vt,  June  .1,  1831,  of  English 
stock,  descended  from  Robert  Pnoctor,  wbo 
came  from  London  to  Salem,  Mass.,  In 
1635 ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  In 
1851,  and  from  the  Albany  Law  School  In 
1859;  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Vermont  Volunteers  In  1861,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  quartermaster  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant :  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
William  F.  (Baldy)  Smith  as  brigade  and 
division  Quartermaster ;  promoted  major 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment  and  colonel  of  the 
Fifteenth;  after  being  mustered  out  re- 
turned to  Vermont  and  engaged  In  the  prae. 
tSce  of  law,  and  later  became  Interested  in 
the  devolpment  of  the  marble  Industry:  reo- 
resentative  In  the  State  Legislature  m 
1867-68  and  1888;  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  president  pro  tern  of  that  body 
In  1874-75;  lieutenant-governor  of  th^ state 
from  1876  to  1878,  and  governor  from  1878 
to  1880;  delegate  to  tne  Republican  na- 
tional convention  of  1884,  and  chairman  of  , 
the  Vermont  delegation  in  the  same  conven- 
tions of  1888  and  1896:  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  March.  1889 ;  resigned  from 
the  cabinet  In  Nov..  1801.  to  accept  the  ap- 

K>intment  as  United  States  Senator  as  a 
epubllcan,  to  succeed  George  F.  Edmunds, 
and  was  elected  by  the  Vermont  Legislature 
Oct.  18.  1892,  to  fill  both  the  unexpired  and 
full  terms :  elected  Oct.  18,  1808,  to  succeed 
himself  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1899,  and  ending  March  3,  1905. 

Proctor,  Bedfleld,  resignation  of,  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  appointment  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Vermont 
referred  to,  5630. 
Pajo,  Arsene  Paulln;  b.  Dec.  16,  1861, 
near  Lake  Charles,  Calcasieu  Parish,  of  the 
marriage  of  Paul  Pujo,  of  Tarbcs,  France, 
to  Miss  Eloise  M.  Le  Bleu ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  Oct  23,  1886,  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana;  elected  to  the  58th,  59th.  60th 
and  61st  Congresses  from  Louisiana. 

Pnlasld,  Oonnt  Oaslmir,  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  Army,  service  rendered  by 
and  compensation  to,  referred  to, 
5124. 
Statue    of,    at    Washington,    B.   C, 
6860. 
PurviB,  H.  W^  report  of,  on  slaughter 
of  American  citizens  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 4329. 
Putnam,    Bafiu,   treaty   with   Indians 

concluded  by,  127. 
Putnam,  William  !■.,  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  on  subject  of  fisheries  con- 
cluded by,  5189. 
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Qaeeiiy  Walter  W^  thanks  of  Congress  University  of  St  Thomaq»  and  was  admlttea 

to,  recommended,  3277.  to  the  Filipino  bar  in  April,  1908.    During 

'                           '  the  revolution  was  a  major  of  the  Philippine 

QulgC^Oy  Ohloe,  act  granting  pension  to,  army,  and  was  detailed  to  Gen.  Agulnaldo^s 

vAtnpd    »i2.^^  staff;  under  the  American  Government  he 

veioea,  o^oo.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  prosecuting  attorney  for 

Onaxon.  Mannal  Ti.-  b  Baler  Province  of  the  Province  of  Mindoro,  and  was  subse- 
Wawon,  Jiunnei  ij.,  o.  isaier,  rrovmce  oi  q^g^^ly  transferred  to  the  Province  of  Tav- 
^"5^*^;  Py»PPJnes.  Ang.  10,  i878;  re.  Jbas  with  the  same  office.  May  15.  19o6, 
celved  his  primary  and  secondary  education  the  Philippine  Legislature  elected  him  Besi- 
In  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letran,  ob-  dent  Conmiissioner  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
talning  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  ands  in  the  United  States  to  succeed.  Hon. 
"-  land  surveyor;  studied  law  in  the  Pablo  Ocampo  de  Leon. 
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BadcUlfo»    Wflllanit    compensation    to, 

6866. 
Bainey,  Henry  T.;  b.  Aug.  20.  i860,  at 
Carrollton,  III. :  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Chicago,  In  1885,  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.  L  ;  soon  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  bar ;  elected  to  58th.  50th,  60th,  6l8t, 
62d.  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Baker,  Jobn  E.;  b.  near  KnoxviUe,  Knox 
County,  III.,  Feb.  22,  1863;  in  1873  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Lassen  Connty,  Cal. ; 
worlced  on  the  ranch  and  farm  and  attended 
the  public  schools  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose.  Cal.,  1882-1884 ;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
fall  of  1885;  engaged  in  many  important 
suits  Involving  water  rights  and  land  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  many  noted  criminal  cases ; 
district  attorney  for  Modoc  county  four 
years.  18951898:  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Callfornhi  In  the  count/  of  Hodoc 
In  1902  and  re-elected  In  1908;  resigned 
Dec.  19,  1910;  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon,  the  United  States  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  of  California,  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  elected  to  the 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Bamsay,  David,  arrest  and  maltreat- 
ment of,  at  Heidelberg,  Baden,  2772. 
Bamsey,  Alexander;  lawyer;  b  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1815;  admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bar  and  practiced  in  Harris- 
burg,  which  district  he  represented  In  the 
28th    and    29th    Congresses,    1843-47;    ap- 

?olDted  territorial  governor  of  Minnesota, 
849,  and  made  Important  treaties  with  the 
Indians  of  the  section ;  mayor  of  St.  Paul, 
1855-57.  and  governor  of  Minnesota,  I860- 
63 ;  from  1863  to  1876  he  was  United  States 
Senator,  and  President  Haves  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  War,  1879-81;  died  St. 
Paul,  Minn..  April  22,  1903. 

Bamaey,  Alexander: 
Superintendent  of  Indian  affaire  in 
Minnesota,  misconduct  of,  referred 
to,  2760. 
Treaty  with  Indians   concluded  by, 
3397. 
Banuden,  Fred  W.,  British  consul  at 
Santiago,  Cuba,  services  of,  to  Unit- 
ed States  and  subsequent  death  of, 
referred  to,  6331. 
Bandall  Alexander  WUllamB,  Postmaster- 
General     nnder     President     Johnson,     and 
eighth   Goyernor   of   Wisconsin;   b.    Ames, 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct  31,  1819,  the 
son  of  Phineas  Randall,  a  native  of  Massa- 
diusetts,     and     resident     of     Montgomery 
county,   N.   T. :   and  subsequently  of  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.     Alexander  passed  through  col- 
lesre.   studied  law,  and   oegan   the  practice 
of   nis   profession    In    1840.    in   Waukesha. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Waukesha, 
and  in  1847  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention    that    framed    the    constitution. 
In   1855   he   was  a   member   of   the   State 
Assembly,   an    unsuccessful   competitor    for 
the   attorney-generalship,    and    was   chosen 
judge,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Circuit   Court.      In    1857    he    was 
elected    Governor    of    Wisconsin,    re-elected 
In  1859,  occupying  the  gubernatorial  chair 
at  the  ontbreak  of  the  war.     He  declared 
at  once  the   loyalty  of  Wisconsin  to  the 


Union,  and  the  purpose  of  her  people  t» 
flght  for  its  integrity  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  national  attention,  and  Ills  prompt 
and  eflSdent  measures,  well  seconded  by 
all,  augmented  the  useful  service  of  the 
state,  and  gave  her  character  and  standing 
He  assembled  the  legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion, but  before  It  could  act,  he  organized 
the  Second  regiment,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose the  public  funds  before  a  lawful  ap- 
{>ropriatlon  had  been  made:  but  when  tbe 
eglslature  convened  It  upheld  him  in  what 
be  had  done.  When  his  term  as  governor 
expired  in  1861  he  contemplated  entering 
the  army,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  accept  the  post  of  minister 
to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  and 
returning  home  became  first  assistant  to 
Postmaster-General  Dennison;  in  1866 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  post- 
postmaster-general,  and  he  served  in  that 
capacity  to  tbe  end  of  that  administration. 
He  died  JUly  25,  1872,  in  Elmira,  N.  T. 

Bandallt  Alex  W.,  eorrespondenee  of, 

transmitted,  3804. 
|^n<fftii^  Samuel  J.,  statesman;  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  b.  Phila- 
delphia, Oct  10,  1828:  received  an  aca- 
demic education :  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits :  member  of  the  city  councils  of  Phila- 
delphia four  years;  Member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858-59:  elected 
to  the  38th.  39th.  40th.  41st,  42d.  43d. 
44th,  45th  and  46th  Congresses  as  a  Demo- 
crat :  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the 
last  session  of  the  44th.  for  the  45th  and 
4eth  Congresses :  re-elected  to  the  47th, 
48th.  49th,  50th  and  61st  Congresses:  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1890. 

Bandolph,  Edmnnd;  statesman;  b.  Wil- 
liamsburg. Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1753;  graduated 
College  William  and  Mary ;  delegate  to  tbe 
Continental  Congress  from  Virginia,  1779- 
83:  in  1788  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  voted  against  Its  adop- 
tion ;  governor  of  Virginia,  1788 :  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
1789,  and  In  1794  Secretary  of  State  In 
Washington's  Cabinet ;  died  Clarke  Co.,  Va., 
Sept  13,  1813. 

Bandolph,  Edmnnd,  Attomey-Gleneral, 
proceedings  of  Cabinet  were  signed 
by,  Aug.  5,  1793. 
Bandolph,  Edmimd  J^  Attorney-General 
and  Secretary  of  S^ite  under  President 
Washington;  b.  Virginia,  Aug.  10.  1753; 
received  a  liberal  education,  studied  law, 
and  began  practice  at  Williamsburg ;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army:  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Virginia  in  1776 :  Delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Continental  Congress,  1779- 
-782:  Governor  of  Virginia.  1780-1788; 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution :  appointed  Attorney- 
General  Sept.  26.  1789 :  transferred  to  the 
State  Department  as  Secretary  of  State, 
January  2.  1794,  but  was  invited  to  resign 
in  August.  1795,  having  lost  the  confldeooe 
of  the  President:  died  In  Clarke  Connty, 
Va.,  Sept  13.  1813. 

Bandolph,  John,  Jr.,  letter  of,  demand- 
ing that  certain  of  the  navy  officers 
who  had  insulted  him,  be  punished, 
291. 

BaiiBom,  Oeorge  11,  thanks  of  Congress 
to,  recommended,  3277. 
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Bancli»  George  Wasbingten;  b.  Warren, 
Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  22,  1876;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1902,  iand  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Marlon,  Ind. ;  elected 
to  tbe  eotb,  6l8t,  62d,  03d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Indiana. 

Bawling,  John  Aaron;  soldier;  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Grant;  b.  East 
Galena,  111.,  Feb.  13.  1831;  after  seeing 
much  service  in  the  field  he  rose  by  degrees 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  by  brevet  in 
1865 :  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  general 
commanding  the  armies,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen  Grant  to  the  Presidency,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  War;  died 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  0,  1869. 

Bawling,  John  A.: 

Secretary    of    War,    death    of,    an- 
nounced   and    honors   to   be   paid 
memory  of,  3978. 
8tatae  of,  recommendations  regard- 
ing erection  of,  4124. 
Bay,   James   B.,   treaty  with   Indians 

concluded  by,  931. 
Bayner,  Udor;  b.  Baltimore,  April  il, 
1850 ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  University  of  Virginia;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1870  and  has  held  the 
following  public  oflSces :  In  1878  he  was 
elected  to  the  Maryland  Legislature  for 
two  years;  in  1885  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  for  four  years;  in  1886,  to 
the  50th  Congress,  and  later  to  the  52d 
and  53d  Congresses;  attorney-general  of 
Maryland.  1889-1903 :  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Maryland  for  the  term 
beginning  March  4,  1906. 

Bead,  John,  agent  of  United  States,  re- 
ferred to,  328. 
Bebello  Vicenzo,  seiznre  of,  at  New  Or- 
leans, 4653. 
Sector,  Wharton: 

Conviction  of,  for  crimes  committed 

referred  to,  1039. 
Indian  agent,  renomination  of,  and 
reasons  therefor,  1045. 
Bedfield,  William  Oox,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  under  President  Wilson ;  b.  June  18, 
1858,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  was  married  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  T..  in  1885,  to  Elise  M.  Ful- 
ler, of  Brooklyn,  N.  T ;  they  have  two  chil- 
dren; in  1867  his  parents  moved  to  Pltts- 
fleld.  Mass.  in  which  city  he  received  his 
education  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools ; 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  forgings,  tools,  etc.,  from  1885  to 
1905 ;  was  commissioner  of  public  works 
for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn :  In  1910  was 
elected  to  tbe  62d  Congress:  from  1907  un. 
til  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  vice-president  and  a  director 
of  the  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit. 
Manufacturers  of  engines,  heating,  venti- 
lating, drving  and  cooling  apparatus;  was 
also  president  of  the  American  Manufac- 
turers^ Export  Association,  and  Is  still 
president  of  tbe  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education ;  he 
made  a  business  Journey  around  the  world 
in    1910-11    to   study    industrial    conditions 


generally,  his  itinerary  taking  him  to 
Hawaii,  Japan,  the  Philippines.  Hongbong, 
Java,    Singapore,    Burma,    India,    France. 


England    and    Holland:    he    Is    the   author 
of   a    book   entitled    **The   New   Industrial 


Day":  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce 
March  4,  1913. 

Beed,  Silas,  surveyor  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois: 
Nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
1956. 
Error  in,  corrected,  1957. 
Official  conduct  of,  referred  to,  2212, 
2214. 

Beed,  Thomas  Brackett  (1839-1902) ; 
politician;  b.  Portland,  Me.;  practiced  law 
after  1865,  and  was  active  in  politics  in  his 
native  State;  member  of  Congress,  1877- 
99,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  during  the 
terms  of  1889-91,  1895-97.  and  1897-99; 
originator  of  the  famous  Reed  rules,  govern- 
ing House  procedure. 

Beed,  William  Bradford;  lawyer,  diplo- 
mat ;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa ,  June  30,  1806 ; 
attorney -general  of  Pennsvlvanla,  1838 : 
United  States  Minister  to  China,  1857  and 
1858  and  negotiated  tbe  treat v  which  was 
ratified  In  1861 ;  died  New  York  City,  Feb. 
18,  1886. 

Beed,  William  B.: 

Commissioner  to  China,  instructions 

to,  referred  to,  3015. 
Dispatches  of,  regarding  convention 
with   China,   referred  to,  3071. 

Beeves,  Benjamin  H.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  889. 

Beld,  Samnel  O.,  battle  sword  of  father 
offered  to  United  States  by,  5119. 

Beid,  Whitelaw,  member  of  Spanish- 
American  Peace  Commission,  6322. 

Belter,  George  O.,  conduct  of,  in  con- 
nection with  arrest  and  killing  of 
Gen.  Barrundia,  referred  to,  5569. 

Bennels,  Hiram  G.,  receiver  of  public 
money,  nomination  of,  1040. 

Benshaw,  William  B.,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  3277. 

Benwlck,  James,  report  of,  as  commis- 
sioner on  northeastern  boundary. 
(See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 

Beyes,  Bafael,  correspondence  of,  con- 
cerning Panama,  6852. 

Beynolds,  Alexander  W.,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, nomination  of,  and  rea- 
sons therefor,  2996. 

Beynolds,  John  O.,  directed  to  accom- 
pany ez-President  Jackson  home, 
1540. 

Beynolds,  Thomas  O.,  report  of,  on  com- 
merce of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and 
Salvador,  5116. 

Bhind,  Charles: 
Arabian    horses    received    by,    from 

Turkey,  referred  to,  1099. 
Treaty   with   Turkey   concluded   by, 
1093. 

Bice,  Francis  W.,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  at  Acapulco,  MezicOi  2834, 
2837. 
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Bice,  Henry  IL;  b.  Waltsfield,  vt.,  Nov. 
29,  1816;  received  a  liberal  education;  re- 
sided ia  the  Territories  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota ;  elected  a  Delegate  from 
Minnesota  Territory  to  the  33d  and  34th 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat ;  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Minnesota,  serving 
from  May  12,  1858,  to  March  3.  1803 ;  elect- 
ed treasurer  of  Ramsay  County  In  1878; 
died  in  1804. 

Bice,  Heniy  M.,  member  of  Chippewa 

Commission;  5500. 
Bichardaon,  Israel  B.,  major-general  in 

Army,    nomination    of,    and    reasons 

therefor,  2697. 
Bichardson,  James  D.,  statesman  and  au- 
thor; b.  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.,  March  10, 
1843,  and  was  a  student  at  Franklin  Col- 
lege, near  Nashville,  when  the  civil  war 
t>egan.  Although  he  was  only  18  years  old 
at  the  time  lie  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  a  private.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war  he  was  made  adjutant  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Tennessee  Infantry,  in  which 
capacity  be  served  for  three  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  read  law,  and  In  1867, 
began  practice  in  Murfreesboro.  He  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature,  talcing  his  seat  in  October, 
1871,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  although  he 
was  only  28  years  old  at  the  time.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  of  1876,  1896 
and  1900.  He  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1885  and  served  the  Fifth  District 
of  Tennessee  in  that  capacity  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  56th  and  57th 
Congresses.  Among  the  committees  on 
which  he  served  was  the  Committee  on  War 
Claims,  in  which  he  had  much  influence. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles,  in  which  he  attained  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  and  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
order  in  his  state  in  1873  and  1874.  In 
1901  be  was  elected  Sovereign  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction.  Scot- 
tish Rite  Masons.  He  was  the  editor  and 
compiler  of  ^'Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents"  and  of  "Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Confederacy.**  He  died  at  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.,  July  24,  1914. 

Bicliardson,  James  D.,  resolution  an- 
thorizing  compilation  of  Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  by. 
(See  Prefatory  Note,  Volume  One.) 
Bichardson,  William;  b.  Athens,  Lime- 
stone Co.,  Ala  ;  was  In  the  Confederate 
army;  was  severely  wounded  at  battle  of 
Chickamanga  and  paroled  in  April.  1865, 
in  Marietta.  Ga. :  representative  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Alabama.  1865-67 ;  judge 
of  tbe  court  of  probate  and  county  court  of 
Madison  County,  Ala. :  elected  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  66th  Congress;  elect- 
ed to  tbe  57th.  58th.  59th.  60tb,  6l8t,  62d 
and  63d  Congresses  from  Alabama. 

Bicbardson,  William  Adams,  financier 
and  Jurist.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  un- 
der President  Grant;  b.  Tyngsborough, 
Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1821,  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Ezeklel  Richardson,  tbe  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  New  England.  William 
A.  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1843. 
studied  law  with  his  brother  Daniel  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL*  B.  in  1846 ;  as- 
sisted  Judge   Joel   Parker   In   revising   the 


general  statutes  of  Massachusetts;  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  1869,  and  as  financial  agent  abroad  con- 
ducted the  delivery  In  London  of  more  than 
$130,000,000  United  States  bonds  of  the 
five  per  cent  loan  there  negotiated  tbroagh 
him ;  in  1873  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  to  succeed  Mr.  Boutwell.  who 
had  been  elected  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. One  of  Mr.  Richardson's  most  Im- 
portant acts  as  Secretary  was  the  tmns- 
ler  of  the  Geneva  award  money,  $15.5O0.- 
000,  from  London  to  Washington  without 
causing  any  stir  in  the  financial  circles  of 
either  country.  In  the  financial  paaic  of 
1873  he  kept  the  treasurv  from  becoming 
Involved  by  preventing  Ill-advised  employ- 
ment of  the  public  money.  He  resigned  tbe 
treasury  to  become  Judge  of  tfie  Court  of 
Claims.  In  1881  and  1891  he  edited  the 
supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  established  the  style 
since  pursued  in  that  work.  He  was  a  lec- 
turer on  law  in  Georgetown  University, 
LL.  D.  of  Columbian  University,  and  D.  C. 
Dartmouth,  Howard  and  Georgetown. 

Bldunondy  James  O.,  application  of,  for 

redress  of  wrongs,  2772. 
Blddellfl,  Bennett^  consul  to  Chihnaliua, 

Mexico,  nomination  of,  and  reasons 

therefor,  2587. 
Blel,  Louis,  trial  and  execution  of,  hj 

authorities  of  British  North  America, 

report  regarding,   transmitted,  5449. 
Blgny,  M.  de,  correspondence  rewding 

claims  against  France.    (See  France, 

claims  against.) 
Blley,  Bennett: 

Correspondence  regarding  affairs  in 
California,  referred  to,  2584. 

Mentioned,   2570. 
Blley,  Frank  B.,  American  sailor,  al- 
leged killing  of,  in  Genoa,  Italy,  5769. 
Blley,   Patricdc,  deputy  United   States 
marshal,  assaulted  in  Boston,  2637. 

Proclamation  regarding,  2645. 
Blordan,  Daniel  J.;  b.  in  Hester  street. 
New  Yorlc  City.  1870 ;  elected  to  the  State 
Benate  in  1902,  1904  and  1906;  elected  a 
member  of  the  56th  Congress  to  serve  unex- 
pired term,  and  to  the  60th,  61st.  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  New  York. 

BobertB,    Edmund,    treaty    with  Siam 

concluded  by,  1272. 
Boberts,  E.  E.;  b.  Pleasant  Grove.  Sut- 
ter County.  Cal..  Dec.  12,  1870;  educated 
in  the  public  rural  schools  and  In  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jos^;  studied  law 
and  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Ormsby 
County,  Nev.,  in  1900;  re-elected  in  1902. 
1904  and  1906,  and  again  re-elected  in 
1908,  being  Indorsed  by  all  parties;  was 
nominated  at  the  primary  election  for  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  and  later  elected 
to  the  62d,  68d  and  64tb  Congresses  from 
Nevada. 

Boberts,  Ernest  W.;  b.  Bast  Madison, 
Me.,  Nov.  22,  1868;  graduated  at  Boston 
University  Law  School,  and  admitted  to  tbe 
bar  in  1881 ;  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Mas- 
sachusetts house  of  representatives  of  1894. 
1895  and  1896;  member  of  the  Massacbn- 
setts  Senate  of  1897  and  1898.  and  to  the 
56th.  57th,  58th.  59th.  60th.  eist.  62d.  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Massachoaetta 
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Roberts,  Joseph,  first  lieutenant,  pro* 

motion  of  captain  discussed,  2437. 
Robertson,  James;  pioneer;  b.  Brunswick 
Co..  Va..  June  28.  1742;  Joined  Daniel 
Boone's  third  expedition  across  the  Alle- 
ehanles.  and  planted  corn  In  Wautauga 
County,  N.  C.  which  he  thought  was  part 
of  Virginia,  but  which  proved  to  be  part  of 
the  Cherokee  Indian  lands,  for  which  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  lease;  Joined  in  1772 
by  Capt.  John  Sevier;  they  held  the  place 
against  the  Indians,  and  in  1779  they  made 
a  second  settlement  on  the  present  site  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  defended  the  settlements 
against  many  attacks  of  Indians  and  Span- 
ish; appointed  brigadier-general  in  United 
States  army  by  President  Washington,  1700, 
and  Indian  commissioner ;  died  in  the  Chick- 
asaw region  of  Tennessee,  Sept.  1,  1814. 

Bobertson,  James,  nominated: 
Brigadier-general  of  militia  of  Miro 

District,  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1791. 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  IndianS| 
423. 
Robertson,    Jobn,    commissioner    from 
Virginia  to  confer  with  States  in  ef- 
fort to  prevent  war,  3193. 
Robertson,    Tbomas    J^    slaughter    of 
American  citizens  in  South  Carolina 
referred  to,  4329. 
Robeson,  Gtoorge  ML,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under   President  Grant;   was  bom   at   Ox- 
ford, N.  J.,  In  1827;  received  an  academic 
education ;   graduated   from   Princeton   Col- 
lege in  1847;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1850  and  practiced  at  Newark  and 
afterwards    at    Camden;    appointed    prose- 
cutor of  the  pleas  for  Camden  County  In 
1858;    appointed   attorney-general   of   New 
Jersey    in    1867,    and    served   until   he   re- 
signed, June  22,  1869,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion  of   Secretary  of   the  Navy,   which  he 
held   until    1877 ;   resumed   the  practice  of 
law :  elected  to  the  46th  Congress  as  a  Re- 

§ublican;  re-elected  to  the  47th  Congress; 
led  Sept.  27,  1897. 

Robinson,  Benjamin  F.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  2953. 
Rochambean,  Oomte  de: 

Compensation  prayed  for  by  descend- 
ants of,  1198,  1270,  1273,  1348. 
Letter  of  Marquise  de  Lafayette  re- 
garding, transmitted,  1198. 
Mentioned,  6932. 
Rochester,  William  B.,  secretary  to  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  nomination  of,  886. 
RockbUl,  William  W.,  member  of  board 
of  management  of  Government  ex- 
hibit at  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, 5833. 
Mentioned,  6678. 
Rodenberg,  William  A.;  lawyer;  b.  near 
Chester,  Randolph  Co.,  111.,  Oct  30,  1865; 
elected  to  the  56th  Congress;  appointed  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  by  President  McKinley,  March, 
1901;    resigned    April,    1902.    in    order   to 
again  make  the  race  for  Congress;  elected 
to  the  58th.  69th.  60th.  61st,  62d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Illinois. 


Bodgen,  Jobn;  naval  officer;  b.  Hartford 
Co.,  Md.,  July  11,  1771;  Joined  the  navy, 
1798,  and  shipped  on  the  Constitution;  as- 
signed by  Capt.  Truxton  to  take  the  cap- 
tured Ulnwrgente  into  port;  commanded 
the  John  Adams,  off  Tripoli,  1802-03,  and 
captured  the  Moorish  ship  Meshonda;  suc- 
ceeded Commodore  Barron  in  command  of 
the  Mediternanean  squadron,  1805,  and  ex- 
acted favorable  treaties  Trom  the  Barbary 
states;  on  breaking  out  of  the  second  war 
with  England,  he  was  made  captain  of  the 
PreMdent,  and  served  through  the  war,  tak- 
ing many  prizes;  died  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aug.  1,  1888. 

Rodgers,  Jobn,  I: 
American  frigate  under  command  of, 

attacked  by  British  vessel,  477. 
Correspondence  regarding  war  with 

Tripoli,  379. 
Frigates  under  command  of,  referred 

to,  502. 
Oallant  enterprise  of,  in  destroying 
corvette  on  the   coast  of  Tripoli, 
353. 
Report  of,  regarding  doclcs  and  wbarf 
referred  to,  769. 
Rodgers,  Jobn,  H.;  naval  officer;  son  of 
above;  b.  Hartford  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  8,  1812; 
warranted   midshipman,    1828,   and  served 
aboard  the  Constellation,  1829-32 ;  served  in 
surveying,  exploring  and  map-making  expe- 
ditions; served  through  the  Civil  "War,  and 
made  rear-admiral,  1869;  took  the  monltoT 
Monadnock  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to    San   Francisco,    1866,    and   commanded 
Asiatic   squadron,    1870-72;   died   Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  5,  1882. 

Rodgers,  John,  II: 

Bear-admiral,  mentioned,  4666. 
Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3392. 
Rodney.  Oaesar  A-,  Attorney-General  un- 
der President  Jefferson  and  Madison;  b. 
Dover,  Del.;  Jan.  4,  1772 ;  received  a  libera] 
education;  studied  law;  began  practice  at 
Wilmington,  Del.;  elected  a  Representative 
from  Delaware  to  the  8th  Congress  as  a 
Democrat;  appointed  Attorney-General  by 
President  Jefferson  and  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,  serving  from  1807  to  1811; 
served  In  the  war  of  1812 ;  sent  to  Spnth 
America  by  President  Monroe  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  Investigate  and  report  on 
the  propriety  of  recognising  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish-American  Republics ; 
elected  to  the  17th  Congress,  serving  frona 
Dec.  3,  1821,  to  Jan.  24.  1822 ;  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  served  until 
Jan.  27,  1823,  when  he  resigned,  having 
been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Buenos  Ayres ;  died  at  his  post  June  10. 
1824. 
Rodney,  OflBsar  A.: 

Commissioner  to  South  America,  617. 
Minister     to     Argentine     'Republic, 
death  of,  821. 
Rodrignes,  Marcus  E.,  imprisonment  of, 

and  others  in  Cuba,  6100. 
Roe,  Francis  A^  commander  of  Sassacua 
in  attack  upon  Albemarley  advance- 
ment in  grade  recommended,  341L 
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Sogers,  Benjamin  F^  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  940. 
Bogen,  H.  W.,  correspondence  regard- 
ing Canadian  outrages  on  American 
frontier,  1618. 
Borneo,   Matlas,   Mexican   minister  to 

United  States,  mentioned,  4957. 
BoosoTelt,  Theodore,  biography  of,  6637. 
Boot,  Elihn;  b.  CIlntOD,  Onelda  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  16,  1845;  graduated,  1864,  from 
Hamilton  College,  where  his  father,  Oren 
Root,  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
mathematics :  admitted  to  the  oar  in  1867 ; 
appointed  by  President  Arthur  In  March, 
1883.  United  States  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  and  served  until 
July,  1885:  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
Aug.  1.  1899;  retired  Jan.  31,  1904;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  July  7,  1905,  re- 
signing that  office  Jan.  22,  1909,  upon  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
New  York. 

Boot,  EUhn,  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
plains Monroe  Doctrine  at  Confer- 
ence of  American  Bepublics,  7069. 
Bosecraius,  William  Starke;  soldier,  engi- 
neer; b.  Kingston,  Ohio,  Sept  6.  1819; 
educated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  graduating  July  1, 
1842 ;  second  lieutenant  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  April,  1843 ;  assistant  to 
Colonel  De  Knssy  at  Fort  Monroe  to  August, 
1843 ;  assistant  professor  at  the  Military 
Academy  1844-1847;  in  charge  of  the  for- 
tifications at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1847-1852,  and 
also  In  charge  of  surveys  and  reports  for 
the  Improvement  of  New  Bedford  Harbor, 
Providence  Harbor  and  Taunton  River; 
civil  and  constructing  engineer  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Washlnnon,  D.  C.,  1852 ;  resigned 
In  1853 :  consulting  engineer  and  manufac- 
turer of  coal  oil  and  prussiate  of  potash 
1853-1861 ;  commissioned  chief  engineer  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
June  10,  1861 ;  and  colonel  of  United  States 
Volunteer  Infantry  In  June,  1861 ;  brigadier* 
general  U.  S.  Army,  1861-1867 :  second  In 
command  to  General  McClellan  In  West  Vlr- 

Slnla,  his  brigade  winning  the  battle  of 
:lch  Mountain,  which  established  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Union  In  West  Virginia ; 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  In- 
diana and  West  Virginia,  1861-62,  during 
which  time  West  Virginia  was  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  State  and  freed  from  guerilla 
warfare,  for  which  he  received  unanimous 
votes  of  thanks  from  the  legislatures  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia :  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed General  Pope  In  command  of  the  little 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  won  the  battle 
of  luka,  Sept.  19.  1862 ;  commissioned  ma- 
jor-general of  volunteers  Aug.  16.  1862, 
and  the  commission  was  subsequently  ante- 
dated March  19,  1862;  won  the  battle  of 
Corinth  Oct  3  and  4,  1862,  pursuing  the 
enemy  until  recalled  by  General  Grant,  who 
was  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  75  miles  away ;  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  district 
Oct.  19  and  ordered  to  Cincinnati ;  placed 
In  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps 
Oct.  27.  1862,  and  also  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland ;  reorganized  the  com- 
mand, repaired  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  fortified  Nashville  as  a  primary 
depot  and  won  the  battle  of  Stone  River 
Dec.  30,  1862-Jan.  1.  1863;  fortified  Mur- 
freesboro  as  a  secondary  depot;  made  the 
campaign  of  Tullahoma  June  23-July  4, 
1863,  driving  the  Confederate  Army  of  the 


Mississippi  out  of  Its  strongly  intrenched 
camps  across  the  Tennessee  River  Into 
Georgia ;  rebuilt  railroads  and  bridges, 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  fought 
the  battle  of  Chlckamauga  Sept.  19  and 
20.  1863.  and  took  and  held  Chattanooga; 
ordered  to  Cincinnati  to  await  orders  Oct. 
19,  1863;  president  of  the  fair  at  which 
$325,000  was  raised  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission; took  command  of  the  Department 
of  Missouri  Jan.  28,  1864 ;  repelled  the  in- 
vasion of  General  Price,  secured  order  and 
a  fair  election  •  relieved  Dec.  16.  1864 ;  kept 
waiting  for  orders  until  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service:  resigned  his  brigadier- 
general's  commission  in  1867  and  went  to 
California ;  declined  the  offer  of  the  direc- 
torship of  the  branch  mint  in  1867.  and  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  elected  to  the  47th  Congress  as  a 
Democrat ;  re-elected  to  the  48th  Congress ; 
register  of  the  Treasury  1885-1893;  re- 
stored to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and 
retired  in  1889 ;  died  March  11,  1898. 

BoBOcruiB,  William  S^  government  em- 
ployees attend  reburial  of,  0706. 
Boss,  Daniel  EL,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3592. 
Boss,  William  W.,  Indian  treaty,  3262, 
3356. 
Complaints  regarding,  3263. 
Bouse,    Artliiir   B.;    b.    June   20,   1874: 
graduated  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1906 ;  and  from  the 
Louisville  Law  School  in   1900;  served  as 
a  member  of  the  State  executive  committee 
for  seven  years;  married  Minnie  Elizabeth 
Kelly   Dec.    14,  1910 ;  elected   to  the  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Kentucky. 

Bowan,  John,  letter  of,  1045. 
Bowan,  Stephen  0.: 

Commander  of  Navy,  nomination  of. 
3356. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3284. 
Bnbey,  Thomas  Ii.;  b.  Lebanon,  Sept 
27,  1862 ;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri ;  taught  in  the  Missouri  School  of 
Mines,  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  located  at  Rolla,  Mo. ;  served  hi 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Els  State  and  while  In  the  Senate  was  presi- 
dent pro  temoore  of  that  body ;  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Missouri  from  1903  to  1905; 
elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  MissourL 

Backer,  William  Waller;  b.  Feb.  l,  1855, 
near  Covington,  Va. ;  moved  to  Chariton 
Co.,  MOn  and  for  two  years  engaged  hi 
teaching  schools,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  law;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1876;  in  1892  was  elected  circuit 
Judge  for  a  term  of  six  years,  which  posi* 
tlon  he  held  at  the  time  be  was  nominated 
for  Congress:  elected  to  the  56th.  57th, 
68th,  69th,  60th,  61st.  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Missouri. 

Buggies,  Samnel  B.,  delegate  to  Inter- 
national   Monetary    Conference    at 
Paris,  report  of,  transmitted,  4013. 
Buis,    Bicardo,    arrest,    imprisonment, 

and  death  of,  in  Cuba,  6184. 
Bnah,   Bichard;    lawyer;    author,    diplo- 
mat; b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1780; 
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Rush,  Bichard — Continued. 
appointed  Attorney-General  In  1814;  min- 
ister to  England,  1817,  serving  until  1825; 
Seretary  of  ttie  Treasury  under  John  Quia- 
cy  Adams;  candidate  for  Vice-President  on 
the  ticket  with  John  Adams  and  in  1847 
was  appointed  minister  to  France,  remaln« 
ing  In  office  ten  years:  published,  in  1833, 
"A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James/* 
and  later,  ** Familiar  Letters  of  Washing- 
ton'*; died  Philadelphia,  July  80,  1859. 

Buflliv  Blcbard: 

Acting  Secretaiy  of  State,  605. 

Correspondence  of,  regarding  cession 
of  lands  for  light-houses  referred 
to,  845. 
'Rush,  WiUlam  Henry,  imprisonment  of, 

in  Cnba  referred  to,  2538. 
Btuk,  Jeremiall  McL.;  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  President  Benjamin  Harrison ; 
b.  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  June  17,  1830; 
receiyed  a  limited  education ;  moved  to  Ver- 
non  County,  Wis.,  in  1853;  held  various 
local  offices ;  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  in  1862;  major  of  the 
Twenty-flrth  Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  July, 
1862 ;  promoted  to  the  colonelcy ;  brevet- 
ted  brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  the 
war:  elected  bank  comptroller  of  Wiscon- 
sin 1866-67,  and  again  elected  for  1868-69; 
elected  a  Representative  from  Wisconsin 
to  the  42d,  43d  and  44th  Congresses  as  a 
Republican ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Iklarch  6,  1889,  to  March  5,  1893;  died  in 
1893. 

Biuk,  Jeremiah  Mcl^,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, mentioned,  5763. 

BuBsell,  John  S.,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  consider  construction  of  canal 
from  Great  Lakes  to  Atlantic  Ocean, 
6179. 

Bnasell,  Jolm  EL,  thanks  to  Congress 
to,  recommended,  3277. 


Bnssell,  John  M.,  consul  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, nomination  of,  165. 
Bnssell,  Jonathim;  lawyer,  diplomat;  b. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  27,  1771;  graduate 
Rhode  Island  College,  A.  B.,  1791;  A.  M., 
1794 :  after  having  been  charge  d'affaires 
at  I'aris  and  London  he  was  appointed, 
Jan.  8,  1814,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with    Great    Britain    at    Ghent;    minister 

Klenipotentlary  to  Sweden,  1814-18;  mem- 
er  of  17th  and  18th  Congresses  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1821-25;  died  Milton,  Mass., 
Feb.  17,  1832. 

Bussell,  Jonathan: 
Letter  of,  regarding  treaty  of  Ghent 

discussed,  707,  711. 
Minister  to  Sweden,  nomination  of, 

615. 

Pacific    advances    made    by    United 

States  to  Great  Britain  referred  to, 

506. 

Bussell,    Joseph    J.;    b.    Mississippi    Co., 

Mo.,  Aug.  23,  1854;  educated  In  the  public 

schools   and   in   the   Charleston   Academy; 

fraduated  from  law  school,  Missouri  State 
Jnlverslty,  in  1880,  with  degree  LL.  B.; 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1880  and 
1882;  in  1884  was  a  Cleveland  elector  for 
his  district;  in  1886  and  1888  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  his  last  term 
was  speaker  of  the  House ;  in  1802  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention ;  Judge  advocate-general  on  Gov. 
Dockery's  staff ;  permanent  chairman  of 
Democratic  state  convention  in  1910:  elect- 
ed to  the  60th,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Missouri 

Bussell,  Lord  John,  letter  of,  regarding 
treaty  of  Washington  referred  to, 
2884. 

Byan,  William  A.  O.,  indemnity  paid  by 
Spain  on  account  of  execution  of, 
referred  to,  4408. 
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Saaby,  Hans  Bndolph,  consul  to  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  nomination  of,  109. 
Sabath,  Adolph  J.;  b.  April  4,  18«6,  in 
Bohemia;  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1881,  locating  at  Chicago:  studied  at 
the  Chicago  College  of  Law,  and  admitted 
to  practice;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
from  Lake  Forest  University  In  1892 :  elect- 
ed to  the  60th.  6l8t,  62d.  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Sackvllle,  Iioxd,  British  minister,  inter- 
ference of,  in  political  affairs  of 
United  States  and  action  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  regarding,  5365,  5396. 

8t.  Olalr,  Arthur*  I,  misfortune  befall- 
ing troops  of,  in  his  advance  against 
the  hostile  Indians  who  were  attack- 
ing the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  referred  to,  105. 

8t.  Clair,  Arthnr,  n,  register  of  land  of- 
fice, nomination  of,  and  reasons  there- 
for, 1270. 

Salmen,  D.  E.,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  mentioned,  5980. 

Saloinaii,  Louis  E.  F.,  President  of 
Haiti,  death  of,  referred  to,  5368. 

Salter,  WiUiam  D.,  captain  in  Navy, 
nomination  of,  withdrawn,  1745. 

Sampson,  William  Thomas;  naval  officer; 

b.  Palmyra,  N.  T.,  Feb.  0,  1840;  graduated 

U.    S.    Naval   Academy,    1861;    served   In 

South  Atlantic  fleet  daring  the  Civil  War; 

stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and 

at   U.    S.    Naval   Observatory,   and   became 

{>roflcient  in  pihyaics,  mathematics,  chemis- 
ry,  metallurgy  and  astronomy :  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  with  Spain  he  com- 
manded the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and 
filanned  the  blockade  of  Santiago  harbor; 
eft  the  squadron  in  his  flag-ship,  Vew 
York,  to  confer  with  commander  of  land 
forces,  July  3,  1898,  and  returned  Just  in 
time  to  see  the  last  of  the  Spanish  fleet  de- 
stroyed by  his  squadron;  promoted  rear- 
admiral.  March  8.  1899;  died  Washingtoib 
D.  C,  May  6.  1902. 

Sampson,  William  T.: 
Member  of  military  eommisBion  to 

Cuba,  6322. 
Sinking  of  the  Merrimac  by  Lieut. 
Hobson,   report   of,   on,   discussed, 
6305. 
Spanish   fleet   attempting  to   escape 
from  Santiago  Harbor  destroyed 
by     American    squadron    under 
command  of,  6317.    (See  also  En- 
cyclopedic Article,  Santiago  Har- 
bor, Battle  of.) 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  6461, 
6573. 

Sancedo,  Manuel  de,  governor-general  of 
Louisiana,   letter    of,    to    W.    0.    C. 
Claiborne,  336. 
Sanders,  George  K.: 
Order  exempting,  from  arrest  during 

journey  to  Washington,  3438. 
Beward  offered  for  arrest  of,  3505. 
Bevoked,  3551. 


Sands,  Joshua  B.,  court-martial  of,  re- 
ferred to,  889. 
Sanfoxd,    Edward  S.,    military  super- 
visor   of    telegraphie    messages,  ap- 
pointed, 3310. 
Sanford,  Henry  S.: 
Memoir  on  administration  changes  in 

France  transmitted,  2773. 
Besearches  of,  on  condition  of  penal 
law   in    continental    Europe,   etc, 
transmitted,  2773. 
Sangutly,  Jules;   imprisonment  of,  by 

Spanish  authorities,  in  Cuba,  618L 
Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopas  de: 
Arrest    and   reported    execution  of, 

37.25. 
Correspondence  with  President  Jack- 
son, regarding  war  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  1493. 
Betum   of,  to   Mexico  xeferred  to, 
2415. 
Santos,  Julio  B.,  imprisonment  and  sub- 
sequent release  of,  in  Ecuador  dis- 
cussed, 4856,  4915,  4990. 
Treaty  to  settle  claim  of,  5369,  5957. 
Sattler,  Oatherlne,  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  5132. 
Saunders,  Edward  Watts;  b.  PrankUn 
Co.,  Vs..  Oct.  25,  1860 ;  educated  Unlyereity 
of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1881-82,  as  bachelor  of  laws ;  In  18S7 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  and  re- 
elected successively  for  seven  terms:  while 
serving  as  circuit  judge  wss  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  tbe  69th  Congress,  and  re- 
elected to  the  60tb.  6l8t,  62d,  63d  and  64tli 
Congresses  from  Virginia. 

Sayre,  Warr«n  O.,  member  of  Cherokee 

Commission,  5481. 
Sayres,  Edward,  pardon  of,  referred  to, 

2918. 
fcandella,  Felipe^  claim  of,  against  Ven- 
ezuela adjusted,  6338. 
Scbaumburg,  James  W.,  claim  of,  to  be 
restored  to  rank  in  Army,  referred  to, 
2436,  2569. 
Scbendc,  Bobert  Oununing;  diplomat;  b. 
Franklin,  Ohio,  Oct  4,  1809;  graduated 
Miami  University,  A.  B.,  1827;  A.  M., 
1830;  practiced  law  In  Dayton,  and  served 
In  Ohio  legislature,  1841-43;  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio,  1843-51  and  1863-71; 
appointed  minister  to  BraslI,  1851,  where, 
with  John  S.  Pendleton,  he  negotiated  trea- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  United  States  wltii 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay :  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers  In 
1861 ;  resigned  his  commission  after  tbe 
war  and  resigned  from  Congress  in  1871  to 
accept  a  post  of  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
which  he  resigned  in  1876;  died  Wasbhig- 
ton,  D.  C,  March  23,  189Q. 

Schenck,  Bobert  0.: 
Major-general,    commission    of,   dis- 
cussed, 3404. 
Besigns  command  to  occupy  seat  in 
Congress,  3406. 
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SelMiick,  Bobert  Or-ConHfuueik 
Minister  to — 
Brazil,    correspondencd    regarding 

slave  trade,  referred  to,  2765. 
Great  Britain,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  settle  questions  with  lat- 
ter, 4075. 
Scbley,  Winileld  Scott;  naval  officer;  b. 
Richfield  Farm,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Oct 
»,  1839;  graduated  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
1860;  served  during  the  Civil  War  with 
Farragut  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  then 
went  to  the  China  station;  commanded  an 
expedition  m  1884  which  rescued  Lieut  A. 
W.  Greely  and  six  companions  from  Imm^ 
nent  death  In  the  arctic  regions;  Feb.  o, 
1898,  promoted  commodore,  and  later  ser 
lected  to  command  the  flying  squadron  to 
protect  the  Atlantic  coast;  joined  Samih 
son's  fleet  blockading  Santiago,  Cuba,  and 
on  July  8,  1898.  during  the  absence  of 
Sampson,  the  Spanish  iTeet  attempted  to 
escape ;  Schley  commanded  the  movements 
of  the  American  fleet  and  before  the  re- 
turn of  Sampson  had  destroyed  the  enemy  s 
vessels;  retired  Oct  9,  1901;  died  New 
York  City,  Oct.  2,  1911. 

8clil07,  Wlnfleld  8.: 

Ladj  Franklin  Bay  expedition  under 

command  of,  4835. 
Member   of  military  commission  to 

Puerto  Bico,  6322. 
Sailors  of  the  Baltimore,  under  com- 
mand of,  assaulted  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile.    (See  Baltimore,  The.) 
Santiago  Harbor  shelled  by  American 

squadron  under,  6316. 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  escape 
from  Santiago  Harbor,  destroyed 
by  American  squadron  under  direc- 
tion of,  6317.  (See  Enc.  Art.,  San- 
tiago Harbor,  Battle  of.) 
Scbmidt,  Oonrad,  arrest  and  detention 

of,  at  Bremen,  2772. 
Schofleld,  Jolm  McAllister;  soldier;  b. 
Gerry.  N.  T.,  Sept  29,  1831  ;  graduated  U. 
S.  Military  Academy,  1853;  professor  of 
physics  In  Washington  University,  Missouri, 
at  outbreak  of  Civil  War,  and  took^an  ac- 
tlve  part  In  military  operations  In  Missouri 
and  Tennessee,  attaining  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-general of  volunteers;  honorably  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteer  service,  Sept. 
1.  1866.  and  on  June  2,  1868,  succeeded 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  served  In  Johnson's  and  Granrs  Cab- 
inets till  March  12,  1869;  promoted  to 
major-general  U.  S.  A^  March  4.  1869; 
lieutenant-general,  Feb.  5,  1895,  and  retired 
Sept.  29,  1895. 

Schofleld,  John  M.: 

Directed  to  assume  command  of — 
Army,  5353. 
Military  Division  of  Missouri,  4120. 

Lieutenant-general,  revival  of  grade 
of,  in  behalf  of,  recommended,  5968. 

Betirement  of,  from  Army,  discussed, 
6056. 

Secretary  of  War,  appointment  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3862. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  B^  results  of  Indian 

investigations  by,  referred  to,  260d. 


Schriyer,  Ed.,  correspondence  of,  trans- 
mitted, 3810. 
Schuetze,  William  EL,  report  of,  on 
transmission  of  testimonials  by,  to 
Bussian  subjects  aiding  survivors  of 
Jeannette  expedition,  5120. 
Schnxman,  Jacob  O.,  commissioner  to 

Philippine  Islands,  6584. 
Schnxz,  Oarl;  writer,  soldier;  b.  Llblar, 
Germany,  March  2,  1829;  received  a  clas- 
sical education ;  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  In  1852  and  located  In  New  Tork ; 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860 : 
appointed  minister  to  Spain  In  1861,  but 
soon  afterwards  resigned:  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  Union 
Army ;  engaged  In  newspaper  work  after 
the  war  in  Missouri:  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention  in  1868;  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri  as  a  Republi- 
can 1869-1875;  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1877-1881;  editor  of  New  York  Evening 
Post  1881-1884;  contributed  to  Harper  a 
Weekly  1892-1898;  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League  1892- 
1901 ;  died  In  New  York  City.  May  14,  1906. 

Schnrs,  Oarl,  report  of,  on  conditions  in 

the  South,  transmitted,  3571. 
Schwan,  Theodore,  Puerto  Bican  expedi- 
tion reenforced  by  brigade  of,  6318. 
Scott,  Charles,  expedition  against  Wa- 
bash Indians  commanded  by,  104. 
Scott,    Iiieat.-OoL    L.    E.,    claim    of, 

against  United  States,  6826. 
Scott,  Martin,  promotion  of,  in  military 

service,  discussed,  2269. 
Bcott,  Nathan  Bay;  b.  Guernsey  Co., 
Ohio;  served  In  the  Civil  War,  and  after 
the  war  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
glass  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., ;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  West  Virginia 
In  1899;  reelected  In  1905. 
Scott,  Wlnfleld  (1786-1866) ;  soldier  and 
politician;  b.  near  Petersburg,  Va.;  after 

admission  to  the  bar,  1806.  he  entered  the 
_  ..   . ._  -.  .w_  ..^jt 
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Scott,  Wlnfleld: 
British     fortifications     on     northern 

frontier,  letter  of,  on,  1804. 
Commander  of — 
Army  in  war  with  Mexico,  assign- 
ment of  command  to,  and  subse- 
quent recall  of,  discussed,  2298, 
243L 
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Forces    sent    to    Canadian    frontier, 

1620. 
Compensation  of,  referred  to,  2397, 

2955. 
Court  of  inquiry  in  case  of,  and  opin- 
ion of.  discussed,  1508,  1511. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 

paid  memory  of,  3586.  3640. 
Lieutenant-general   by   brevet,   nom- 
ination of,  and  reasons,  therefor, 
2838. 
Major-general,   appointment   of,  and 

orders  regarding,  1926. 
Minister  to  Mexico,  mission  declined 
by,    and    nomination    withdrawn, 
3267. 
Mission  to  San  Juan  Island,  discussed, 
3094. 
Correspondence  regarding,  3110. 
Begulations  for  Army  compiled  by, 

795. 
Betirement   of,   from   active   service 
and  order  of  President  regarding, 
3241. 
Discussed,  3257. 
Successor  of,  appointed,  2578. 
Beferred  to,  2594. 
Troops  under   command   of,  sent  to 

suppress  Indians,  1166. 
Victories  of,  over  British  troops,  533. 
Scully,  Thomas  X;  b.  South  Amboy,  N. 
J.,  Sept.  19,  1868;  educated  In  the  public 
schools  of  South  Amboy  and  Seton  Hall 
College,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  served  three 
years  as  member  of  the  board  of  education ; 
was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector  in 
1908:  mayor  of  South  Amboy,  1909-10; 
elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  New  Jersey. 

Beaver,  William,  proclamation  offering 

reward  for  murderer  of,  663. 
BeaweU,  Washington,  major  in  Army^ 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
2367. 
Beddon,  James  Alexander;  b.  Falmouth, 
Va.,  July  18,  1815 ;  graduated  from  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Virginia  in  1835;  elected  a  Bep- 
resentative  from  Virginia  to  the  29th  and 
31st  Congresses  as  a  Democrat ;  declined  a 
re-election  ;  member  of  the  peace  convention 
in  1861  ;  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Pro- 
visional Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond 
in  July,  1861  :  died  in  Goochland  County, 
Va.,  Aug.  19,  1880. 

Beddon,  James  A.,  secretary  of  war  of 
Confederate  States,  mentioned,  3797. 
Belfridge,  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  report  of,  on 
condition     of     Dominican     Bepublic 
transmitted,  4009. 
Bells,  Elijah,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  3592. 
Sells,  Bam  R.;  b.  Aug.  2,  1871.  at  Brls- 
tol,  Tenn. ;  educated  at  King  College,  Bris- 
tol, Tenn. ;  lumberman ;  served  one  term  In 
the  Tennessee  Senate;   was  private  in   the 
Spanish-American  War;  elected  to  the  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Tennessee. 


Bergeant^  John,  nomination  of,  as  min- 
ister to  Panama,  886. 
Bexlo,  Giovanni,  killed  by  mob,  6731. 
Bezlo,  Vlncenzo,  killed  by  mob,  6731. 

Bimrier,  BC,  correspondence  regarding 
claims  against  France.  (See  France, 
claims  against.) 
Bevier,  Ambrose  Hundley;  lawyer;  b. 
Greene  Co.,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4,  1801 ;  moved  lo 
Arkansas  and  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, first  in  1823.  and  again  in  1825; 
from  1827  to  188G  he  was  a  delate  in 
Congress  from  Arkansas,  and  when  the 
Territory  became  a  State,  in  1836,  be  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate:  died 
Little  Rock,  Dec  21,  1848. 

Bevier,  Ambrose  H.,   commissioner  of 
United  States  to  Mexico: 

Illness  prevents  departure  of,  2427. 

Instructions  to,  referred  to,  2537. 

President  declines  to  transmit  in- 
structions to,  to  House,  2452. 
Bevier,  John;  rioneer;  b.  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  Sept  23,  1745;  founded  Newmar- 
ket Tillage  In  the  Shenandoah  Vallej  and 
took  part  in  many  fights  with  the  Indians : 
removed  with  his  two  brothers  to  the  Waa- 
tauga  county,  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  1773; 
In  1784,  when  North  Carolina  proposed  to 
transfer  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies to  the  United  States  government,  the 
cltisens.  led  by  Sevier,  oblected  and  or- 
ganised the  proposed  State  of  Franklin,  and 
elected  Sevier  governor;  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  in  1788 :  ho  represented  North 
Carolina  In  the  Ist  Congress,  1790-91: 
served  in  the  campaigns  against  vthe  Creeks 
and  Cherokees,  and  was  chosen  governor 
of  Tennessee,  1796;  and  represented  the 
State  in  the  12th  and  13th  Congresses: 
died  near  Fort  Decatur,  Ala.,  Sept  24, 
1816. 

Bewail,   Thomas,    consul    to    Santiago, 
Cuba,  nomination  of,  withdrawn  and 
reasons  therefor,  2584. 
Beward,   Frederick   W.,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  3906,  4400. 
Beward,  Gteorge  Frederick;  diplomat:  b. 
Florida,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1840;  United  SUtcs 
consul-general    at   Shanghai,    China,    1861: 
minister   to   China,    1870,   but   recalled  for 
his   refusal   to   negotiate   a   treaty    for  the 
restriction  of  Chinese  immigration;  author 
of  ''Chinese  Immigration  In  Its  Social  and 
Economical  Aspects.** 

Beward,  George  F.: 
Decree  prohibiting   steamers   sailing 
under   American    flag   from    using 
cannel   on   Yangtse   River  promul- 
gated by,  3896,  3902. 
Minister  to   China,  charges  against, 
referred  to,  4313. 
Instruction    to,    concerning    immi- 
gration,  referred  to,  4691. 
Beward,    William    Henry    (1801.1872): 
statesman ;  b.   in   Florida,   Orange   Co.,  N- 
Y. :  settled  in  Auburn,  1823,  and  practiced 
law;  elected   (anti-Masonic)   State  senator, 
1830^34;   defeated  for  governor,   1834,  bat 
elected  by  the  Whig  party  In  1838 :  reelect- 
ed, 1840,  and  serred  until  Jan.  1,  1843; 
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Seward,  TVlIIlain  IRmxy— Continued. 
Wbig,  and  later  Republican.  United  States 
Senator,  1849-61 :  In  a  speech  at  Rochester, 
1858.  he  characterized  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  as  "an  irrepressible 
conflict":  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President,  1860;  Secretary 
of    State,   1861-69 :  wounded  bv  an  accom- 

Ellce  of  Booth,  1865 :  traveled  extensively 
etween  1869  and  1871 ;  was  a  consistent 
supporter  of  Johnson's  reconstruction  pol- 
icy :  his  diplomatic  services  to  his  country 
Include  a  most  tactful  handling  of  the 
••Trent  affair" :  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Mexico :  and  the  cession  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  In 
1867. 

Seward,  William  H.: 

Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Be- 

bellion,  2151. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 

be  paid  memory  of,  4137. 
Letters   addressed   by,   to   governors 
of  certain  States,  referred  to,  5200. 
Memory  of,  death  of,  and  honors  to 

be  paid  to  the,  4137. 
Beport  on  wounding  of,  3792. 
Secretary  of  State,  3215,  3510. 
Wounding  of,  by  assassins  announced, 
3485,  3486,  3487. 
Military  commission  to  try  persons 
implicated    in,    and    proceedings 
of,  3532,  3533,  3534,  3540,  3545, 
3546. 
Beport  on,  referred  to,  3792. 
Beward  offered  for  alleged  instiga- 
tors of,  3505. 
Seymour,    Horatio    (1810-1886) ;    politi- 
cian ;  b.  at  Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  practiced  law  after  1832 ;  elected  to  the 
New  York  States  assembly,  1841 ;  mayor  of 
Utica,  1842 ;  speaker  of  the  State  assembly, 
1845 ;   Democratic  candidate   for  governor, 
1850,    and   defeated;    elected    to   the   office 
for  the  term  of  1853-55 ;  defeated  for  gov- 
ernor,   1854,   for  having  vetoed   a   prohibi- 
tion   bill    in    that   year;    reelected   for   the 
term  of  1863-65 :  during  this  term  the  draft 
riots   occurred    in    New    York    City,    1863: 
Democratic    national    chairman,    1864    and 
1868 :    unsuccessful    Democratic    candidate 
for  governor,  1868 :  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate   for   Presidency  to  oppose 
Grant  in  1868. 

Shackerly,  Peter,  claims  of  orphan  child 

of,  1693. 
Sliaddeford,   Borsey  W.;   b.   Aug.   27, 

1853 ;  elected  to  the  56th,  57th,  68th,  59th, 
eotli,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64tb  Congresses 
from  MissourL 

Shafter,  WiUlam  Bufns;  soldier;  b.. 
Galesburg,  Mich.,  Oct.  16,  1835 ;  enlisted  in 
the  Civil  War,  1861,  and  mustered  out 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Mnrch  13, 
1865;  entered  the  regular  army,  1867,  and 
upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain, 
In  1898,  given  command  of  the  expedition 
sent  to  Cuba;  arrived  at  Daiquiri  June  21, 
took  Siboney,  Guasimas,  El  Caney,  and  San 
Juan  Hill,  and  finally,  July  14.  all  the 
Spanish  troops  in  Eastern  Cuba  surren- 
dered to  him,  and  he  remained  in  posses- 
sion till  peace  was  declared ;  retired  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  Feb.  2,  1901. 


Shafter,  William  B.: 
Army   under,    lands    near    Santiago, 

Cuba,  6317. 
Operations  of,  around  and  subsequent 

capitulation  of  Santiago,  6317. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  6574, 

6577. 

Shakespeare,  H.  O.,  appointed  represen- 
tative to  foreign  countries  to  in- 
vestigate   causes,    cure,    etc.,    of 
cholera,  4902. 
Beport  of,  referred  to,  5565. 
Sharkey,  William  L.,  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  appointed,  3512. 
Sharp,    Solomon,    authority   to    accept 
present  from  British  officers,  referred 
to,  3404. 

Sharpe,  Oeorge  H.,  report  of,  on  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln  and  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Secretary 
Seward  transmitted,  3792. 
Shaw,  Leslie  M.;  banker,  lawyer;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President  Roose- 
velt ;  b.  Nov.  2,  1848,  in  Morrlstown.  Vt ; 
his  early  education  was  received  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and,  removing  to  Iowa  in  1869, 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  College,  at 
Mt  Vernon,  and  from  Iowa  College  of  Law 
in  1876 ;  removed  to  Denison,  Iowa,  and 
went  into  the  banking  business ;  came  into 
political  prominence  through  his  reply  to 
W.  J.  Bryan's  free  silver  theories;  elected 
Governor  of  Iowa  in  1897  and  1899 ;  soon 
became  known  as  a  sound  speaker  on  political 
and  financial  questions,  and  when  Secretary 
Gage  retired  from  the  Treasury  Mr.  Shaw 
was  appointed ;  he  was  called  upon  in  1902, 
1903.   1905  and  1906  to  relieve  the  strin- 

Sency  in  the  money  market,  and  estab- 
shed  what  his  successors  continued  as  a 
treasury  "relief  fund'* ;  when  his  term  ex- 
pired March  4,  1907.  became  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Trust  Company  of  New  York ; 
PresidQpt  of  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  at  Indianapolis  in  1898;  active 
in  affairs  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Shelby,  Isaac;  pioneer,  patriot,  soldier, 
first  and  fifth  governor  of  Kentucky,  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  President  Monroe;  b. 
Dec.  11,  1750,  near  North  Mountain,  Fred, 
erlck  Co.,  Md. ;  removed  with  his  father 
to  the  present  site  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  in 
1771  and  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle 
raising  on  a  large  scale ;  compelled  to  de- 
fend tneir  property  against  the  Indians  both 
father  and  son  received  military  commis« 
slons  In  the  Revolution ;  Isaac  was  largely 
employed  in  engineer  work  and  convoying 
stores;  active  In  military  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  with  Gen.  Marion; 
after  the  Revolution  he  settled  on  his  farm, 
"Traveler's  Rest,"  in  Lincoln  Co.  (Ky.), 
then  part  of  Virginia ;  took  part  in  the 
movement  to  set  up  a  separate  territory 
and  became  the  first  governor  of  Kentucky 
in  1791 ;  served  as  a  presidential  elector 
every  four  years  from  18U0  to  1820;  dur 
ing  1812-13  under  his  patriotic  calls  thirty 
seven  regiments,  a  total  of  more  than  16,- 
000  men,  volunteered  for  service  against 
the  British  and  Indians :  later  he  sent  2,200 
men  to  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  and 
promiseu  10,000  more  should  they  be  need- 
ed:  died  July  18.  1826.  on  his  estate  in 
Kentucky ;  counties  in  nine  states  have  been 
named  in  his  honor. 
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Shipley,  George  F.,  militarj  governor 

of  Looisianay  mentioned,  3378. 
Sheildaily  PMIlp  Henry;  soldier;  b.  Al- 
bany. N.  T.,  March  6,  1831;  gradaated 
U.  8.  MlUUry  Academy,  1853 ;  served  with 
distinction  thronghoat  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  1864 :  con- 
ducted campaigns  against  the  Indians, 
1868;  and  was  appointed  lien  tenant-general 
of  the  army  by  President  Grant  in  1869 ; 
succeeded  Sherman  In  command  of  United 
States  Army,  and  In  1888  was  jdTen  the 
rank  and  pay  of  general,  the  rank  to  ter« 
minate  with  bis  life;  died  Nonqnltt,  ^' 


Aug.  5.  1888. 
Sberidaii,  Pbillp  H.: 
Armj  of  United  Statet,  order  direct- 
inffy  to  assume  command  of,  4753. 
Deaui  of,  announced  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  5204,  5353. 
Discussed,  5374. 
Increase  in  Army  recommended  by, 

4324. 
Letter  of,  regarding  affairs  on  south- 
eastern frontier  and  yiolation  of 
neutrality  by  Army,  3574. 
Major-general,  appointment  of,  3443. 
Blierley,   Swagar;   b.    LonisTiiie,   Jecrer- 

son  Co.,  Ky.,  Not.  28,  1871;  studied  law 
at  the  UnlTerslty  of  Virginia;  admitted  to 
practice,  1891 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
1898 ;  elected  to  the  58th,  S9th,  60th,  61st 
62d,  68d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Sherman,  James  Bchoolcraft,  utica,  N. 
T.,  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes 
during  Taft  administration;  b.  Utlca,  Oct 
24,  1865 :  mayor  of  Utlca  In  1884 :  elected 
to  the  50tb,  61st  53d.  64th,  65th.  56th. 
67th,  68th,  69th  and  60th  Congresses; 
elected  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
William  H.  Taft.  receiylng  321  electoral 
votes  to  162  for  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana. 
Died  Oct  30,  1912. 

Sherman,  John  (1823-1900);  statesman 
and  financier ;  b.  Lancaster,  Ohio ;  practiced 
law  after  1844 ;  member  of  Congress,  1855- 
61 ;  United  States  Senator,  1861-77,  and 
1877-97 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Hayes,  1877-81 ;  Secretary  of  State  under 
Mckinley,  1897-98;  he  practically  directed 
the  financial  legislation  of  the  country  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  Clyil  War; 
the  Sherman  BUI,  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 

E roved  July  14,   1890,  was  introduced  by 
im. 

Sherman,  John: 

Canvass  of  vote  for  electors  in  Loui- 
siana, referred  to,  4367. 

Secretary  of  State,  6473. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  resignation  of, 
referred  to,  4589. 
Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  brigadier-general 

in  Army,  seizure  of  Spanish  vessel  by, 

discussed,  3795. 
Sherman,  William  Tecmnseh;  soldier ;  b. 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  Feb.  8,  1820;  graduated 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  1840;  served  in 
the  Seminole  Indian  War.  and  in  California 
during  the  War  with  Mexico;  engaged  as 
superintendent  of  a  military  school  and 
professor  of  engineering  and  architecture  in 
Alexandria,    La.,    at    the    outbreak    of    the 


Civil  War,  and  on  the  secession  of  Lools- 
lana  resigned  his  position  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  In  the  Federal  service;  rose 
successively  by  his  distinguished  serrices  to 
Die  rank  of  major-general;  during  hla  great 
marches  his  army  covered  2,600  miles ; 
made  lieutenant-general  U.  S.  A.,  Jalj-  25, 
1866;  when  Gen.  Grant  became  President 
Sherman  succeeded  him  as  general  of  the 
army ;  died  New  York  City.  Feb.  14,  1«>1, 
and  was  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
Sherman,  William  T.: 

Appointed  on  commission  to  examine 
subject  of  reorganization  of  Army, 
4352. 
Armjr  of  United  States,  order  direct- 
ing, to  assume  command  of,  3974. 
Believed  from  command,  4753. 
Betirement  of,  discussed,  4814. 
Ceremonies   at   Fort   Sumter,   under 

direction  of,  3484. 
Command  of  Military  Division  of  the 

Mississippi,   assigned   to,   3436. 
Confederate  States,  historical  state- 
ment  concerning  public  policy   of 
executive  departments  of,  filed  by, 
4850. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 

be  paid  memory  of,  5570,  5600. 
Increase  in  Army,  recommended  by, 

4330. 
Lands  set  apart  by,  for  refugees  and 

freedmen,  referred  to,  3549. 
Mentioned,  3812,  3816. 
Beport  of  on  conditions  in  Southern 

States,  3576. 
Bequested    to    proceed    to    Mexican 
frontier  and   communicate  with 
American  minister,  3641. 
Beferred  to,  3654. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered,  3439. 
Treaty  with   Indians   concluded  by, 
3834. 
Sherwood,  Isaac  B.;  b.  Stanford,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,   N.   T.,   Aug.    18,   1835;   April   16. 
1861,  the  day  following  Lincoln's  call  for 
volunteers,  enlisted  as  a  private  and  serred 
with    honor    and    distinction    In    the   Clril 
War;    made    brevet     brigadier-general    by 
President  Lincoln   Feb.   16.   1865.   for  long 
faithful  service  and  conspicuous  gallantrj: 
after  the  war  located  In  Toledo :  was  editor 
of   the  Toledo   Commercial;   later   editorial 
writer  on  the  Cleveland  Leader;  In  1868  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  State  of  Ohio,  re- 
elected in  1870,  serving  four  years:  organ- 
ised the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Ohio ;  elect- 
ed to  the  43d  Congress;  bought  the  Toledo 
Journal  and  edited  It  for  nine  years ;  author 
of  *'Army  Gray  Back"  (Illustrated  poem) ; 
elected    to    the   60th.    61st,    62d,    6Sd  and 
64th   Congresses   from  Ohio. 
Shields,  Thomas,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  in  Mexico,  4672,  4678,  4692, 
4696. 
Shively,  Benjamin  F.;  b.  St.  Joseph  Co., 
Ind.,    March    20,    1857;    educated    at   the 
Northern    Indiana   Normal    School    at  Val- 
paraiso  and    the   University   of   Mlchlsan: 
elected  to  the  48th  Congress  to  (111  a  va- 
cancy and  elected  a  Representative  to  tbc 
60th,  61  St  and  52d  Congresses ;  and  to  lae 
United  States  Senate  from  Indiana,  1909. 
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Shonts,  Theodore  P.,  Chairman  Panama 

Canal  Conunissiony  7020. 
Sbort,  William;  diplomat;  b.  Sprlnir 
Garden,  Surry  Co.,  Va„  Sept.  30,  1769; 
gradnated  William  and  Mary  College,  1779 ; 
went  to  Prance  with  Jefferson  as  secretary 
of  legation  In  1784 ;  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton charg6  d'affaires,  and  transferred  to 
Tbe  Hague  as  minister  resident,  1794,  and 
to  Madrid  as  commissioner  plenipotentiary 
and  concluded  several  Important  treaties 
with  Spain;  died  Philadelphia,  Dec.  5, 
1849. 

Short,  William: 

Commissioner  to   Spain,   nomination 
of,  107. 
Referred  to,  184. 
Nomination  of,  as  minister  to — 
France,  50. 
SuBsia,   449. 
Spain,  148. 
Shriver,  David,  superintendent  of  Cum- 
berland road,  816. 
Shufeldt,  Bobert  WilBon;  naval  officer; 
b.  Red  Hook,  N.  J.,  Feb.  21,  1822;  entered 
the  service  as  midshipman,  1839 ;  appointed 
consul-general   to   Cuba   by   Presidept   Lin- 
coln   in    1861,    and    served    two    years    in 
Havana,   when   he   resigned   and  took  part 
In  the  naval  operations  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and   Gull  coast  squadrons;  engaged 
In    promoting   a    transit    route    across    the 
Isthmus   of   Tehuantepec   In    1861    and    in 
1870-71 :    was    promoted    to^   rear-admiral, 
1883.  and  retired  Feb.  21.  1884 ;  died  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Nov.  7,  1896. 
Shnfeldt,  Bobert  W.: 

Consul-general  at  Havana,  3344. 
Correspondence     regarding    Johanna 

Island,  referred  to,  4536. 
Cruise  of,  around  the  world,  referred 
to,  4693. 
Sibley,  George  0.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  889. 
Sierra,  Justo,  communication  from,  re- 
garding suffering  in  Yucatan  result- 
ing from  Indian  insurrections,  2431. 
Siey^s,  Emmanuel  Joseph,  letter  of,  on 

death  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  87. 
Simmons;  P.  M.;  b.  Jan.  20,  1854.  In 
Jones  Co.,  N.  C, ;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  that  State,  with  the  degree  of  A. 
B.,  in  June,  1873 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1875;  in  1886  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  50th  Congress;  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  June, 
1901:  elected  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1901 : 
reelected  in  1907  and  1918  to  represent 
North  Carolina. 

Simmons,  James  Po^or;  b.  Little  Comp- 
ton,  E.  I.,  Sept  10,  1795 ;  received  a  classl- 
cal  education;  farmer;  served  In  the  lower 
brnach  of  the  State  legislature  1828-1841: 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
1841-1847;  again  elected,  serving  from  Dec 
7,  1857,  to  December,  1862,  when  he  n- 
stirned;  died  at  Johnson,  R.  I.,  July  10, 
1864. 

Simmons,  James  P.,  correspondence  re- 
garding Dorr's  Bebellion,  2158. 


Simpson,    Edward,    member    of    Gun 

Foundry  Board,  4748. 
Simpson,  Slingsby,  vessel  under,  or- 
dered from  and  forbidden  to  reenter 
waters  of  United  States,  391. 
Sims,  Thetns  Wlllrette;  b.  April  26, 
1852,  in  Wayne  Co.,  Tenn. ;  graduated  law 
department  of  the  Cumberland  University, 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  June,  1876:  elected 
to  the  55th,  56th,  57th,  58th,  59th,  60t^, 
6l8t,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Tennessee. 

Sisson,  Thomas  Upton;  b.  Sept.  22, 1869 ; 
in  Attala  Co.,  Miss.,  graduated  at  the  South- 
western Presbyterian  University  at  Clarkes- 
TiUe,  Tenn.,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
In  1889;  graduated  In  law  at  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
1894;  moved  from  Memphis  to  Winona, 
Miss.,  in  1895;  served  In  the  State  senate; 
fleeted  to  the  61st  Congress  from  Missis- 
sippi without  opposition,  and  reelected  to 
the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses. 

Sitgreave,    Samuel,    commissioner    of 

United  States,  nomination  of,  290. 
Sitting  Bull: 

Disturbances  caused  by,  discussed, 
4576. 

Surrender  of,  discussed,  4625,  4637. 
Slacum,  Oeorge  W.,  report  of,  relating 

to  African  slave  trade  transmitted, 

2268. 
Slayden,  Jamas  L;  b.  in  Kentucky;  at- 
tended Wa^ington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. ;  member  of  the  twenty-third 
legislature  of  Texas,  but  declined  reelec- 
tion :  elected  to  the  55th  and  all  subsequent 
Congresses  including  the  64th  from  Texas. 

Slemp,  Campbell  Bascom;  b.  Lee  Co., 
Va.,  Sept  4,  1870;  served  as  page  In  the 
Virginia  house  of  representatives,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute ;  elected  to  the  60th  Congress  to  fill 
a  vacancy  and  reelected  to  the  61st  62d, 
63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  Virginia. 

SUdell,  Johnv  b.  New  Tork  in  1793 ;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education :  studied  law  and 
began  practice  at  New  Orleans;  United 
States  district  attorney  1829-1833;  elected 
a  Representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  28th 
Congress  as  a  State  Rights  Democrat;  re- 
elected to  the  29th  Congress,  and  resigned 
Nov.  10,  1845,  having  been  appointed  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  but  that  Government  re- 
fused to  accept  ihim;  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (vice  Pierre  Sonl4, 
resigned)  and  re-elected,  serving  from  1853 
to  1861 ;  retired  from  the  Senate  and  after- 
wards expelled :  arrested  at  Habana  on  the 
English  mail  steamer  Trent  while  on  his 
way  to  England,  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  and  confined  in  Fort  Warren;  soon 
released,  and  sailed  for  England  Jan.  1, 
1862 ;  died  at  London,  July  29,  1871. 

Slidell,  John: 

Confederate  envoy  to  France,  re- 
moval of,  from  British  steamer 
Trent,  3262,  3263,  3264   3267,  3268. 

Mission  to  Mexico  for  adjustment  of 
differences  discnssed,  2288,  2415. 
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Soaily  Oharles  H.;  b.  Montlcello,  Iowa, 
May  2,  1863;  graduated  Iowa  State  Agrl- 
cultaral  College,  1884,  and  moved  to  Ne- 
braska aame  year;  twice  elected  piosecnt- 
Ing  attorney  of  Fillmore  County ;  elected 
to  the  Nebraska  State  Senate:  elected  to 
the  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Nebraska. 

Sloat,  John  D^  commander  of  the  Rt, 

Louis,  1133. 
Smitb,  Albert,  commissioner,  on  north- 
eastern boundary,  2023. 
Smith,  Albert  N.,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Smith,  Caleb  Blood,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior nnder  President  Lincoln ;  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  16,  1808 ;  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Ohio  In  1814;  graduated  from 
the  Miami  University ;  studied  law  and  be- 
gan practice  at  ConnersviUe,  Ind. ;  founded 
and  edited  the  Indiana  Sentinel  In  1832; 
state  representative  1833-1836.  the  last 
year  as  Speaker ;  elected  a  Representative 
from  Indiana  to  the  28th.  29tt  and  30th 
Congresses:  Prc8i<lential  Elector  in  1840; 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law ;  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Fre- 
mont ticket  in  1856;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior 1861-62,  and  resigned  to  become 
lodge  for  the  district  of  Indiana;  died  at 
ndlanapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  7,  1884. 

Smith,  Caleb  B^  ex-Secretarj  of  Inte- 
rior, death  of,  announced  and  honors 
to  be  paid,  memory  of,  3432. 
Smith,  Oharles  B.;  b.  Erie  Co.,  N. 
T.,  Sept  14,  1870:  went  to  Arcade  Acad- 
emy, where  he  completed  full  coarse  and 
was  graduated;  for  several  years  worked, 
alternatively  at  farming,  railroad  telegraph- 
ing, and  newspaper  work :  became  a  re- 
porter on  the  Buffalo  Courier,  of  which  he 
later  in  life  was  made  editor-in-chief.  Ap- 
pointed managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Timett,  the  Buffalo  Evenino  Enquirer  and 
the  Buffalo  Morning  Courier;  during  his 
connection  with  the  Buffalo  Times,  acted 
as  Albany  correspondent  of  that  pub- 
lication, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
associate  editors  of  the  Albany  Argus  ;  own- 
er and  editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Journal; 
elected  to  the  62d.  63d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  New  York. 

ftmif.'h^  Oharles  E.;  editor;  Postmaster 
General  under  President  McKlnley;  b.  Feb. 
18,  1842,  In  Mansfield,  Conn. ;  educated  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  served  as  military  secretary 
and  judge  advocate  general  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Civil  War;  In  1865,  purchased 
the  Albany  Express  and  later  became  editor 
of  the  Journal ;  became  prominent  in  Repub- 
lican party  and  often  wrote  platforms  and 
resolutions;  in  1880  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Press;  appointed  by  President  Harrison 
Minister  to  Russia ;  succeeded  James  A. 
Gary  as  Postmaster  General  in  1898.  and 
established  rural  free  delivery.  Mr.  Smith 
was  twice  married  and  had  no  children. 
He  died  Jan.  19,   1908,  in  Philadelphia. 

Smith,  Daniel;  b.  Fauquier  County.  Va., 
about  1740;  one  of  the  earliest  settlere  In 
Tennessee;  appointed  by  President  Wash- 
ington secretary  of  the  territory  south  of 
the  Ohio  River  Jan.  7,  1790;  a  general  of 
militia ;  appointed  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (in  place  of  Andrew 
Jackson,    resigned),   serving   from    Dec.   3, 


1798.  to  liarch  3.  1799 ;  elected  a  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  serving  from  Dec.  2.  1805. 
to  1809,  when  he  resigned  ;  died  in  Bumner 
County,  Tenn.,  July  16,  1818. 

Smith,  Daniel,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  834. 
ffmlth,  Ellison  DoBant;  merchant  and 
planter;  b.  Aug.  1,  1866,  Lynchbnrg,  8am- 
ter  (now  Lee)  Co.,  S.  C,  entered  Wofford 
College.  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  from  which 
Institution  he  graduated  In  1889;  at  Wof- 
ford he  won  gold  medals  in  debate,  science, 
and  literature  in  his  sophomore.  Junior,  and 
senior  years;  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Sumter  County,  1896  to  1900;  b^san 
the  cotton  movement  In  1901.  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  Farmers* 
Protective  Association ;  became  a  national 
figure  on  account  of  addresses  at  New  Or- 
leans, Birmingham,  Dallas,  and  bhreveport; 
was  nominated  for  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  at  a  primary  election 
in  September,  1908;  elected,  1909.  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4 ;  reelected  in  1914. 

Smith,  Emory,  trial  and  conviction  of 

Crawford  Keys  for  murder  of,  3659. 
Smith,  General,  negotiations  of,  at  New 

Orleans  referred  to,  3583. 
Smith,  Hoke;  b.  Sept.  2.  1855,  in  New- 
ton, N.  C,  educated  principally  by  ills 
father.  Dr.  H.  H.  Smith,  who  was  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Unlversltv  of  North  Carolina; 
read  law  while  teaching  school,  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  practice  for  30 
years ;  married  Dec.  19,  1883.  to  Miss 
Birdie  Cobb :  Secretary  of  the  interior  from 
March  4,  189.3,  to  Sept.  1,  1896 :  was  gover- 
nor of  Georgia  from  July,  1907,  to  July 
moo.  and  from  July  1,  1911,  to  Nov.  15, 
1911  ;  elected  to  the  Senate  July  12,  1911, 
and  resigned  as  governor  Nov.  15,  1911; 
reelected  to  the  Senate  for  term  ending 
March  3,  1921. 

Smith,  Isaac,  commissioner  to  conclude 

treaty  with  Indians,  nomination  of, 

203. 
Smith,  John,  alleged  associate  of  Aaron 

Burr,  420. 
Smith,  John  Jay,  imprisonment  of,  by 

Mexican  authorities  referred  to,  4376. 
Smith,  J.  M.  0.;  in  early  life  learned 
painter  and  mason  trade ;  was  educated  lo 
Charlotte  (Mich.)  High  School  and  the  Tni- 
verslty  of  Michigan ;  lawyer  by  profession, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Charlotte,  and  is  interested  in  farming; 
has  been  prosecuting  attorney,  alderman 
and  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1908 :  was  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Michigan. 

Smith,  J.  S.,  dispatches  of,  relative  to 
imprisonment  of  Davis  Hatch,  re- 
ferred to,  4113. 
Smith,  John  Walter;  b.  Snow  Hill,  Feb. 
6,  1845 ;  educated  at  private  schools  and  at 
Union  Academy,  and  engaged  In  the  lumber 
business  In  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina ;  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Snow  Hill,  and  director  in  many 
business  and  financial  institutions :  elected 
to  represent  Worceater  County  in  the  senste 
of  Maryland  in  1889.  and  was  successively 
reelected  in  189.^  and  1897 ;  was  president 
of  the  State  senate  during  tlie  session  of 
1894;  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Cod- 
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Smith,  John  Walter— Oofiffniied. 
^ress  from  Maryland,  1898;  was  elected 
governor  of  Maryland  by  over  12»000  plu- 
rality in  1809;  served  from  1900  to  1904; 
was  nominated  by  direct  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  party  of  Maryland 
on  Nov.  6,  1907,  by  a  plurality  of  17,931.  at 
the  first  primary  election  held  in  his  State 
for  United  States  Senator,  to  serve  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1909,  and  was 
thereafter  elected  United  States  Senator  for 
that  term  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Htate :  he  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator at  the  same  session  of  the  Maryland 
lesrlslature  on  March  24  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon.  William 
Plnkney  Whyte  for  the  unexpired  term  end- 
ing March  3.  1909 :  reelected  1914,  for  term 
ending  March  3,  1921. 

Smltli,  Melancton,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3277. 
Smitli,  Noali,  district  supervisor,  nom- 
ination of,  91. 
Smitli,  Peraifor  F.,  correspondence  re- 
garding afifairs  in  California  referred 
to,  2584. 
Smitll,  Robert;  b.  Peterboro.  N.  H.,  June 
Tz,    1802;    attended    the    public    schools; 
farmer,  moved  to  Illinois  and  located  at  Al- 
ton ;  served  in  the  State  house  of  represen- 
tatives 1836-1840:  elected  a  Representative 
from    Illinois  to  the   28th.   29tb  and   30th 
Congresses  as  a  Democrat ;  elected  to  the 
35th  Congress;  died  at  Alton,  111.,  Dec.  21, 
1867. 

Smith,  Bobert;  lawyer;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Attorney  General  under  President 
Jefferson,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Madison;  b.  November,  1757,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  graduated  Princeton  In  1781 ;  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Bmndywine;  after  the 
war  he  studied  law  and  began  practice  In 
Baltimore;  State  Senator  in  Maryland, 
1703,  and  Member  of  the  House  of  I>ele- 
gates  1796-1800;  also  member  of  the  Baltl* 
more  City  Council;  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  by  President  Jefferson  Jan.  26, 
1802,  and  served  until  1805,  when  he  was 
made  Attorney  General;  held  this  office 
until  1809.  wnen  Madison  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  State;  resigned  in  1811,  and 
declined  the  proffered  appointment  as  Min- 
ister to  Russia ;  President  of  a  branch  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society;  died  Nov.  26, 
1842,  in  Baltimore. 

Smitb,  Robert,  Secretary  of  State,  457. 
Smitli,  Tboinas  A.,  official  conduct  of, 

referred  to,  970. 
Smith,  W.  H.,  correspondence  regarding 

Dorr's  Rebellion,  2147. 
Smith,  Watson,  thanks  of  Congress  to, 

recommended,  3277. 
Smith,  William,  official  acts  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia, declared  null  and  void,  3535. 
Smith,  William  Alden;  b.  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  May  12,  1859 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883;  was  honored 
with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  by  Dart- 
mouth College  in  June,  1901 ;  is  president 
and  principal  owner  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald;  elected   to   tlie  54th,   55th,   56tb, 


67th.  58th  and  69th  Congresses,  and  was 
unopposed  for  a  seventh  term  and  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  60th  Congress; 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Michigan  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1907 ;  re-elected  1913  for  term  ending 
March  3,  1919. 

Smith,  William  F.,  special  commissioner 
to  investigate  administration  in  mili- 
tary division  bordering  on  Mississippi 
River,  appointed,  3474. 
Smith,  William  Bobert;  b.  Aug.  18,  1863. 
Smith    Co.,   Tex.;    studied   law   in   Tyler, 
Tex.;  admitted   to   the  bar  In   1885;   ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  Judge  of  the  thirty- 
second  Judicial  district  of  Texas,  to  fill  a 
vacancy ;   re-elected   to  the   same  office   in 
1808  and  1900,  without  opposition;  elected 
to  the  58th,  5i$th.  60th.  61st,  62d,  63d  and 
64th  Congresses  from  Texas. 

Smith,  William  S.,  district  supervisor, 

nomination  of,  91. 
SmithBon,  James.  (See  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution.) 
Smoot,  Reed;  b.  Jon.  10,  1862,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  educated  at  the  State 
University  and  Brlgham  Young  Academy; 
is  a  banker  and  woollen  manufacturer; 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Utah.  March  6,  1903,  and  for  the  term  of 
six  years  to  begin  March  4,  1909 ;  re-elected 
In  1914  for  term  ending  March  8,  1921. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.,  served  as  Secretary 
of  War  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  John  Quincy  Adams;  b. 
Baskingrlde,  N.  J.,  June  9,  1787;  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College  In  1804; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Ken- 
sington, N.  J. ;  appointed  law  reporter  by 
the  state  legislature;  served  one  week 
as  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, when  he  resigned  to  become  as- 
sociate Justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  Jersey;  Presidential  elector 
in  1820;  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (vice  J.  J.  Wilson,  re- 
signed) as  a  Whig,  serving  from  Feb.  16, 
1821,  to  March  3.  1823;  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  March  7,  1825,  to  July  1, 
1825 ;  also  for  a  short  time  was  Secretary  of 
War ;  Attomey-Greneral  of  New  Jersey ;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  In  1832 ;  again  elected 
a  United  States  Senator,  serving  from  De- 
cember 2,  1833.  to  May  3.  1842,  when  he 
resigned ;  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  June 
26,  1842. 

Spangler,  Edward,  implicated  in  assas- 
sination  of  President   Lincoln,    pro- 
ceedings of  trial  and  yerdict  of  mili- 
tary   commission,    3532,    3533,    3534, 
3540,  3545,  3546. 
Sparkman,   Stephen  M.;   lawyer;   b.  In 
Hernando    County,    Fla.,    July    29,    1849; 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1872;   was  state's  attorney  for  the  sixth 
Judicial  circuit  from  1878  to  1887;  elected 
to  the  54th,   55th,  56th,   57th,   58th.  59th, 
60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses. 

Sparrow,  Thomas  W.,  claims  of, 
against  Peru,  6099. 

Spear,  Edward,  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
nominations  of,  and  reasons  there- 
for, 55. 
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8p66d,  James,  Attornef-Oeneral  tinder  Pres- 
ident Lincoln;  b.  Jefferson  county,  Ky., 
Marca  11,  1812.  His  ancestors  were  early 
pioneers  of  Kentucky,  and  prominent  pro- 
moters of  all  measures  that  helped  to  build 
up  the  material  Interests  ot  the  new  terrl- 
torr.  He  was  graduated  from  8t  Joseph's 
College,  Bardstown.  Ky.,  In  1828,  and  was 
for  a  time  clerk  in  the  circuit  and  county 
courts.  He  studied  law  at  Transylyanla 
University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practice  at  Louisville  In  1833,  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  distinguished  jur- 
ists in  Kentucky,  occupying  for  a  time  the 
position  of  professor  of  law  in  the  Louis- 
ville University.  His  well-known  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  prevented  him  from  having 
any  strong  political  influence  in  pro-slavery 
days,  but  his  consistent  and  upright  course 
brought  him  a  great  measure  of  public  es- 
teem and  confidence.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  but  in  1849 
he  suffered  a  defeat  In  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention  as  the  "emancipation** 
candidate  against  James  Guthrie,  candidate 
for  the  pro-slavery  party.  In  the  discus- 
sions that  ensued  in  Kentucky  upon  the 
question  of  secession,  Mr.  Speed  threw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  on  the  Union  side, 
and  to  his  earnest  efforts  is  largely  ascribed 
the  decision  of  the  state  convention  against 
secession.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  been  the  life- 
long friend  of  Mr.  Speed's  family,  called 
upon  him  to  assist  in  organizing  the  na- 
tional troops  in  his  native  state,  making 
him  mustering  oflScer  of  volunteers  for  the 
first  call  for  75,000  men  in  1861,  July 
1863,  he  was  selected  by  President  Lincoln 
as  the  successor  of  Edward  Bates  as  Attor- 
ney-General, which  position  he  resigned 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  being 
in  accord  with  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration. He  died  at  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky, June  25,  1887. 

Speight,  Jease;  b.  Greene  County,  N.  C, 
Sept.  22,  1795;  received  a  public  school 
edueation;  served  several  terms  In  both 
branches  of  the  state  legislature,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  spesKer  of  the  house ; 
elected  a  Representative  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  Con- 
E esses  as  a  Democrat ;  moved  to  Plymouth, 
iss.,  and  elected  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives  and  chosen  speaker;  elected 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi 
as  a  Democratp  serving  from  Dec.  1,  1845, 
to  May  1,  1847,  when  be  died,  at  Columbius, 
Miss. 

B^eight,  J.,  correBDondence  regarding 

interference  in  elections,  1315. 
Spencer,  Jolin  Oanlleld,  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Treasury  under  President  Tyler; 
b.  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788;  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1806;  studied  law, 
and  in  1809  began  practice  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. ;  served  In  the  war  of  1812 ;  post- 
master at  Canandaigua;  assistant  attorney- 
general  for  the  western  part  of  New  York 
In  1815 :  elected  a  Representative  from  New 
York  to  the  15th  Congress  as  a  Democrat; 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives 1820-21,  and  one  year  as  Speaker; 
State  Senator  1824-18281  again  a  member 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  In 
1832;  Secretary  of  State;  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Oct  12,  1841.  serving  until 
March  3,  1843,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  resifrnlng  May  3, 
1844 ;  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1865. 

Spencer,  John  0.: 
Associate    Justice    Supreme    Court, 


nomination  of,  and  reasons  there- 
for, 2181. 
Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Be- 
beUion,  2152,  2153,  2155,  2157. 
Spragne,   WUllam,    correspondence  re- 
garding Dorr's  Bebeliion,  2158. 
Stanbery,  Henry;  lawyer;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral under  President  Johnson ;  b.  New  York 
City,  Feb.  20.  1803 ;  graduated  Wasbiagton 
(Pa.)    College,   1819;   moved  to  Ohio  and 
engaged  In  practice  of  law,   1824-46,  and 
became  the  first  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
1846-51 ;    appointed    Attorney    General   In 
Cabinet  of  President  Johnson,  1866;  died 
New  York  City,  June  25,  1881. 

Staabery,  Henry: 

Counsel  for  I^esident  Johnson  in  im- 
peachment proceedings,  3924. 
Special   commissioner   to   investigate 
administration  in  military  division 
on  Mississippi  Rirer,  3474. 
Standley,    John    8.,.   delegate    to  the 
Choctaws  for  treaty  purposes,  men- 
tioned, 5668. 
Stanly,  Edward;  b.  Newbem.  N.  C,  about 
1811 ;  studied  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar; 
served  three  terms  in  the  house  of  commons 
of  the  state  legislature  and  one  term  as 
speaker ;  attorney-general  of  North  Carolina 
in  1847 ;  elected  a  Whig  Representative  to 
the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  Congresses ;  elected 
to  the  31st  and  32d  Congresses;  moved  to 
California   and   practiced  law;   for  a  few 
months  military  governor  of   North  Caro- 
lina in  1862,  but  resigned  and  returned  to 
California;    died  at  Ban   Francisco,  CaL, 
July  12,  1872. 

Stanly,  Edwaid,  military  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  authority  and  action 
of,  referred  to,  3281. 
Stanton,  Edwin  McBffastera  (1814-1869); 
Jurist  and  statesman;  b.  Steubenville, 
Ohio;  Attorney-General  from  December, 
1860,  until  March,  1861 ;  Secretary  of  War 
under  Lincoln,  1862,  and  until  his  removal 
by  Johnson,  1867 ;  restored  by  the  Senate 
in  January,  1868 ;  President  Johnson's  at- 
tempt to  remove  him  again  in  Febroary  of 
the  same  year  led  to  the  President's  im- 
peachment ;  Stanton  resigned  on  the  acquit- 
tal In  May,  1868;  four  days  prior  to  his 
death  he  was  made  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.: 

Correspondence   of,   relative   to  the 

restoration  of  peace,  3461. 
Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to  be 

paid  memory  of,  4047. 
Discussion  of,  and  orders  eoneemine 

the  suspension  of,  as  Secretary  oi 

War  and  transfer  of  records  to  Gen. 

U.  a  Grant,  3754,  3781,  3801. 
Negotiations  for  and  correspondence 

regarding    restoration     of    peace, 

3461. 
Secretary  of  War — 

Removal  of,  discussed  and  orders 
regarding,  3819,  3820,  3861. 

Suspension  of,  discussed  and  orders 
regarding,  3754,  3781,  3801. 
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military  sap^rintendent 
of  telegraphs,  3310. 
Steftou^  TteAMkik  P.,  member  of  com- 
mittee to  report  upon  sewerage  sys- 
tem of  District  of  Colnmbia,  5487, 
5514. 
Steele,   Michael,   treaty  with   Indians 

eonclttded  by,  3393. 
Stadmiui,  Oliarles  H.;  b.  Jan.  20,  I84i. 
Pittsboro,  Chatham  County*  N.  C. ;  pre* 
pared  for  college  at  the  Plttsboro  Academy 
by  Rev.  Daniel  McOtlrary*  afterwards  mis- 
aionary  to  Siam«  and  at  the  Donaldson 
Academy  In  Fayetteville  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Johnson;  entered  the  University  of  Nocth 
Carolina  wlien  he  was  16  years  of  age,  and 
graduated  in  1861 ;  wlien  President  Bu- 
chanan visited  the  university  in  1859  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Philanthropic  Society 
one  of  its  orators  for  the  occasion; 
he  received  his  diploma,  but  before 
the  commencement  exercises,  when  he 
was  to  deliver  the  salutatoiy  address, 
in  response  to  the  call  for  volun- 
teers, he  left  the  university  and  volun- 
teered as  a  private  in  the  Fayette  Inde- 
pendent Light  Infantry  Company,  which 
was  In  the  First  North  Carolina  Confed- 
erate 'or  Bethel)  Regiment:  served  with 
Lee's  army  during  the  entire  war,  was 
three  times  wounded,  and  surrendered  at 
Appomattox;  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Boialers  who  were  engaged  in  the  first  battle 
at  Bethel  and  who  surrendered  with  Lee  at 
Appomattox ;  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
returned  to  Chatham  Countv.  where  he 
taught  school  for  a  year;  while  there  he 
studied  law.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Wil- 
mington, where  he  practiced  law  for  many 
years :  has  served  as  president  of  the  .North 
Carolina  Bar  Association;  director  of  the 
Guilford  Battle  Qround  Co. ;  elected  to  the 
62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from  North 
Carolina. 

Steele,   Geocge  W.,   Governor   of   the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma,  letter,  of,  re- 
garding safPering  eaused  by  failure 
of  erops  by  drought,  among  the  set- 
tlers in  Oklahoma,  5516. 
SteenenBon,  Halvor;  b.  June  30,  1852, 
in   Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  but  removed  to  Min- 
nesota the  following  year,  his  parents  hav- 
ing   settled    in    Houston    County;    elected 
State  Senator  and  served  In  the  sessions  of 
1883  and  1885;  In  1904,  in  recognition  of 
bis  services  to  them,  be  was  adopted  as  a 
member  of  the   Mississippi   band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  in  Minnesota;  elected  to  the 
58th,  50th.  60th,  61st  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Minnesota. 

Steinberger,  A.  B^  special  agent  to 
Samoa,  power  conferred  upon,  re- 
ferred to,  4315,  4382. 

Stettwagen,  Henry  &»  commander  of 
CanstitutUmy  acceptance  of  sword  by. 
for  services  rendered  British  vessel 
Mersey,  referred  to,  3460. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.: 
Member  of  commission  to  confer  with 
President  regarding  termination  of 
War  between  the  States,  3461. 
Pardon  applied  for  by,  order  regard- 
ing, 3550. 

Stephens^   Habert   D.,   b.    New   Albany, 

Union  County.   Miss.,  Jaly  2,  1875;  has 


always  lived  In  his  native  town :  graduated 
In  law  at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  shortly  before 


reaohing  his  majority;  elected  district  at- 
sy  in  a  "" 

elected  to  the  62d,  63a  and  64th  Congresses 


tomey  in  a  district  composed  of  eight  coun- 
ties;   resigned    in    April,    1910,    and    was 

elected  to  the  62d<  ^^         ^ 

from  Mississippi. 

Stephengy  John  Hall;  b.  Shelby  Co.. 
Tex. ;  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
1872;  served  as  state  senator  in  the 
21st  and  22d  legislatures  of  Texas:  elect- 
ed to  the  65th,  66th,  67th,  68th,  69th,  60th, 
6l8t,  62d,  63d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Texaa 

Stephenson,  Isaac;  lumberman,  farmer, 
and  banked  b.  near  Fredericton,  York  Co.. 
New  Bmnswick,  June  18,  1829;  moved  to 
Wisconsin  In  1845,  and  engaged  In  the  lum- 
ber trade  at  Escanaba,  Mich. :  was  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Wisconsin  In  the  48th, 
49th  and  50th  Congresses j  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  1907,  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Spooner;  re- 
elected March  4,  1909.  for  term  ending 
March  3,  1915,  from  Wisconsin. 

Sterling,  John  A.;  b.  near  Leroy,  111., 
Feb.  1,  1857;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  De- 
cember, 1884;  elected  to  the  58th,  59th, 
60th.  6l8t,  62d  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Illinois. 

Sternberg,  George  M.,  designated  to 
attend  Sanitary  Conference  atBome, 
4898. 

Steuart,  William  H.,  commissioner  to 
investigate  affairs  of  New  York  cus- 
tom-bouse, 2005,  2014. 
Steuben,   Baron   von,    descendants   of, 
present  at  Yorktown  Centennial,  4626. 
Steyens,  Frederick  Clement;  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1861;  graduated  from  law 
school   of   the   State   University   of   Iowa, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1884 ;  elected  to 
the   legislature  of  Minnesota  In   1888  and 
1890,   and   to  the  55th,   56th,    57th,    58th, 
59th,   60th,   61st,  62d,  68d  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Minnesota. 

Sterens,  Isaac  Ingalls;  soldier;  b.  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  March  25,  1818;  gradnated 
U.  8.  Military  Academy,  1839;  for  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Mexican  War  he  was  brevetted 
captain  and  major ;  appointed  governor  of 
Washington  Territorv,  1863,  and  had  charge 
of  the  exploration  of  the  northern  route  for 
the  Pacific  Railroad:  did  commendable 
work  in  clviIiBln«>r  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west; delegate  from  Washington  Territory 
to  the  35th  and  36th  Congresses;  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  ne  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  and  colonel  of  a  New  York 
regiment;  killed  in  battle,  while  leading  a 
charge^  near  Chantilly,  Va.,  Sept  1,  1862. 

Stevens,  Isaac  I.: 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory — 
Mentioned,  3067. 

Proclamation  of  martial  law  by,  re- 
ferred to,  2956. 
Major-general  of  volunteers,  nomina- 
tion of,  and  reasons  therefor,  3363. 
Treaty   with   Indians   concluded   by, 
2836,  2895,  2912,  2913,  2914. 
Stevena,  Jobn  F^  engineer  of  Panama 
Canal,  7020. 
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Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


8tev«ii8»  Thaddens  (1793-1868) ;  states- 
man ;  b.  In  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. ;  after  stady- 
ing  law  he  removed  to  Gettysburg.  f*a., 
1816;  entered  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Whig  member  of  Congress,  1849- 
6S;  changedT  bis  political  views  and  was 
Republican  member  of  Congress.  1859-68, 
becoming  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
wing  of  that  party ;  consistent  opponent  of 
slavery  and  an  advocate  of  reconstruction: 
manager  of  the  Impeachment  proceedings  of 
President  Johnson  in  1868. 
StereiiBQii,  Adlai  Ewlng;  politician  and 
twenty-third  Vice-President  of  United 
States;  b.  Christian  Co.,  Ky.,  in  1835;  re- 
moved to  Bloomington,  Hi.,  and  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  1875-77  and  1879-81  ; 
elected  Vice-President  with  •Cleveland, 
1893-97.  and  was  an  unsnccessfnl  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1900. 
Stevenson,  Andrew;  diplomat;  b.  Cul- 
pepper Co.,  Va.,  1784 ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  a  representative  in  the  legis- 
lature, 1804-20 ;  member  of  the  18th  to  23d 
Congresses  from  Dec.  1,  1823,  to  June  2, 
1834,  from  Virginia ;  minister  to  Great 
Britoln,  1836-41 ;  died  Albemarle  Co.,  Va., 
June  25,  1857. 
StevenBOxi,  Andrew,  minister  to  Great 

Britain: 
Correspondence  regarding — 

Imprisonment  of  E.  S.  Greely,  1575, 
1622. 

Northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Nomination  of,  discussed,  1272. 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.;  merchant;  b. 
Oct.  12,  1803.  in  Llsburne,  near  Belfast.  Ire- 
land; educated  In  Belfast  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  with  the  idea  of  entering 
the  ministry,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
interfered  with  his  plans  and  he  went  to 
New  York  in  1823  :  maintained  himself  as 
a  tutor  for  some  time,  until  by  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  he  inherited  $3,000  or 
$4,000;  with  this  capital  he  entered  the 
drygoous  business,  and,  in  1848,  erected  a 
marble  building  at  Broadway  and  Chambers 
street  In  New  York,  which  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  the  finest  drygoods 
store  in  the  country;  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  a  multimillionaire,  and 
in  1862  completed  a  stone  and  Iron  store 
building  at  Broadway  and  Tenth  street, 
for  his  expanding  business;  by  making 
large  purchases  he  gained  control  of  the 
cotton  market,  and,  securing  the  output  of 
several  large  woolen  mills  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  he  manufactured  uni- 
forms and  clothins  for  the  troops  which 
were  being  hurried  to  the  front ;  he  be- 
came a  warm  personal  friend  of  General 
Grant,  and  when  the  latter  became  Presi- 
dent he  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Stewart,  and  after 
his  unanimous  confirmation  by  the  Senate  It 
was  found  to  be  contrary  to  law  to  appoint 
a  government  contractor  to  a  federal  posi- 
tion ;  Mr.  Stewart  made  many  investment^ 
In  real  estate  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
owned  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  at  Sara« 
toga  Springs,  and  a  large  estate  at  Gar- 
$?5  «?y3[jv^^-  '••  ^"^^  ^^8  worth  perhaps 
$40,000,000;  died  April  10,  1876,  in  New 
York. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  nomination  and 
confirmation    of,    as    Secretary   of 
Treasury,  discussed,  3962. 
Withdrawal  of  message,  3963. 


Stewart,  Oharles: 
Charges  ag[ainst,  discussed,  847. 
Court-martial  of,  referred  to,  889. 
Nomination  of,  discussed,  3063. 
Stewart,    William    A.,     imprisonment, 
conviction,  and   release  of,  at  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  2772. 
Stickney,  Amos,  report  of,  on  protec- 
tion of  levees,  referred  to,  4797. 
Stickney,  William,  member  of  Ponea 

Indian  Commission,  4582. 
Stlyeni,  Oharles  B.,  joint  resolution  de- 
claring retirement  of,  from  Army 
legal,  etc.,  vetoed,  5526. 
Stockton,  Bobert  Field;  naval  officer; 
b.  Princeton,  N.  J^  Aug.  20,  1795 ;  entered 
navy  as  midshipman  Sept  1,  1811,  aboard 
the  President:  on  duty  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  in  the  Algerine  War; 
founded  tne  colony  of  Liberia  in  West 
Africa ;  promoted  to  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Paciflc  squadron,  October.  1845:  with 
Col.  John  C.  Fr6mont  captured  Los  Angeles; 
Cal..   Aug.  13,   1846.  and   established   cItU 

fovernment ;  was  elected  Senator  from  New 
ersey  in  1851,  and  resigned  in  1853;  died 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1866. 

Stockton,  Bobert  F.: 

Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  and 
reasons  therefore,  1745. 

Construction  of  the  Princeton  under 
direction  of,  referred  to,  2130. 
Stoddert,  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  John  Adams,  and  for  a 
short  time  acted  as  Secretary  of  War:  b. 
In  Charles  County,  Md.,  In  1751,  a  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Scotch  family.  His  grand- 
father settled  in  Maryland  about  1675.  and 
his  father,  Capt.  James  Stoddert,  was  an 
officer  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  was  killed  at  the  defeat  of  (Sen.  Brad- 
dock.  Benlamin  Stoddert  was  brought  up 
as  a  merchant  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution  Joined  the  army :  was 
made  captain  of  cavalry,  and  served  active- 
ly and  with  distinction  up  to  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Brandywlne,  when  he  held  the 
rank  of  major.  In  that  engagement  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  was  obliged  to  retire. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  war,  in 
which  position  lie  .continued  until  the  end 
of  1781.  After  the  declaration  of  peace  he 
settled  in  Georgetown.  D.  C,  in  basiness 
of  general  merchandizing,  and  was  very 
successful.  In  May.  1708,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Adams 
to  succeed  George  Cabot,  being  the  second 
to  occupy  that  position,  and  the  first  to 
formate  a  naval  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  Infant  states.  He  continued  in  the  naval 
department  until  March  4.  1801.  After- 
ward for  a  time  he  was  acting  secretary  of 
war.  At  the  close  of  Adamsr  admlnlstrn- 
tlon  he  devoted  himself  to  settling  Ills  busi- 
ness affairs,  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
he  soon  afterward  retired  to  private  life. 
He  died  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Dec.  18,  1813. 

Stone,  dandins  U.;  b.  Menard  Co.,  III.. 
May  11,  1879;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  later  completed  commercial  and 
college  courses;  served  as  a  corporal  in 
Company  K,  Fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, for  12  months  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Four  months  of  this  time 
he  spent  in  Cuba ;  in'  1902  he  was  choseu 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Peoria 
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stone.  Olanditts  V.^Continued. 
County;  Id  1909  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  association  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools  of  the  state :  Is  state  historian  of 
the  United  Spanish-American  War  Vet- 
erans ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  L.  O. 
Eagleton ;  married  in  1902  to  Miss  Gene- 
Tleve  C.  Francis;  elected  to  the  62d,  63d 
and  64th  Congresses  from  Illinois. 

Stone,  WiUiam  J.;  b.  May  7.  1848.  in 
Madison  County,  Ky. ;  graduated  from  Mis- 
■onri  University,  which  later  conferred  upon 
blm  the  desree  of  LL.  D. ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1869 ;  prosecuting  attorney  of  Ver- 
non County;  Representative  In  the  49th, 
50th  and  5l8t  Congresses ;  governor  of  Mis- 
souri. 1893-1897;  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Missouri  for  the  term 
beginning  March  4.  1903,  and  re-elected  in 
1909  and  1914,  for  term  ending  March  3, 
1921. 

Stone,  William,  report  of,  on  slaughter 
of  American  citizens  in  South  Caro- 
lina,  transmitted,  4329. 
Storer,  George  W.,  conduct  of,  referred 

to,  2528. 
Straus,  Oscar  S.;  diplomatist;  b.  Dec.  23, 
1850.  In  Otterberg.  Rhenish  Bavaria  i 
brought  to  America  by  his  parents  in  1854 
and  settled  in  Talbotton.  6a. ;  after  three 
years  the  family  moved  to  New  York  and 
established  the  importing  house  of  L.  Straus 
A  Son ;  Oscar  attended  Columbia  Grammar 
School  two  years  and  then  entered  Columbia 
College,  graduating  in  1871 ;  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1873 ;  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Turkey  by  President  Cleveland  in 
1887 ;  reappointed  by  Presidents  Harrison 
and  McKlnley ;  he  was  of  great  service  to 
Christian  missionary  societies  in  securing 
for  them  privileges  and  immunities  in  Tur- 
key; gained  high  favor  from  the  Sultan, 
who  offered  to  decorate  him  with  the  high- 
est order  of  the  empire,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  law  which  forbids  foreign  represen- 
tatives accepting  presents ;  he  has  been  the 
recipient  oi  honorary  degrees  by  several 
colleges. 

Street,  Oeorge  F.,  correspondence  re- 
garding northeastern  boundary.  (See 
Northeastern  Boundary.) 

Stringham,  Silas  H.,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  3284. 
Stoart,  Alexander  H.  H.,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ander  President  Fillmore;  b. 
Staonton.  Va.,  April  2,  1807;  graduated 
from  William  and  Mary  College;  studied 
law,  and  in  1828  began  practice  at  Staun- 
ton ;  served  In  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1836-1838;  elected  a  represen- 
tative from  Virginia  to  the  27th  Congress 
as  a  Whig ;  Presidential  elector  on  the  Clay 
ticket  in  1844  and  the  Taylor  ticket  in 
1848;  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1850-1853; 
member  of  the  State  Senate  1857-1861 ; 
delegate  to  the  National  Union  convention 
in  1866 ;  claimed  to  have  been  elected  a 
Representative  from  Virginia  to  the  9tb 
Congress,  but  not  admitted  to  his  seat; 
died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1891. 

Stuart,  Obarles  B.,  report  of  waterway, 
referred  to,  3402. 

Stuart,  George  H.,  member  of  Indian 
commiBsion,  3977. 


Sullivan,  Jobn  T.,  director  of  Bank  of 

United    States,    nomination    of,   and 

reasons  therefor,  1260. 

Sulloway,  Cyrus  Adams;  b.  Grafton.  N. 

H.,  June  8,  1839 ;  studied  law,  admitted  to 

.the    bar    In    1863;    member    of   the    New 

Hampshire  house  of  representatives  in  1872- 

73  and  from  1887  to  1803,  Inclusive ;  elected 

to  the  54th,  55th,  56th,  57th,  58th.   59th, 

60th,  6l8t,  62d  and  64th  Congresses  from 

New  Hampshire.  , 

Sumner,  Charles  (18111874);  states- 
man, b.  Boston,  Mass. ;  after  a  period  of 
foreign  travel,  1837-40,  he  became  a  strong 
opponent  of  slavery ;  at  first  a  Whig,  he 
became  a  Free-Soller  In  1848,  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress;  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts by  Pree-Sollers  and  Democrats,  1851 : 
re-elected  as  a  Republican  In  1857,  1863 
and  1869;  from  1856  to  1859  he  was  not 
In  his  seat  in  the  Senate;  was  an  ardent 
anti-slavery  worker;  chairman  of  foreign 
affairs,  1861,  until  his  removal,  1871,  ^r 
opposing  Grant's  scheme  for  annexing  Santo 
Domingo;  supported  the  Civil  Rights  Bill; 
and  bitterly  opposed  Grant's  re-election  in 
1872. 

Snnmer,  Edwin  V.,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2727. 
Suplee,  Edwin  M.,  report  of,  on  Navajo 

Indians,  transmitted,  5782. 
Snrratt^  John  H.: 
Discovery  and  arrest  of,  referred  to, 

3657,  3659. 
Beward    offered    for    arrest    of,    re- 
voked, 3551. 
Trial  of,  referred  to,  3799. 
Surratt,  Mary  E.,  implicated  in  assas- 
sination  of  President   Lincoln,  pro- 
ceedings of  trial  of,  and  verdict  of 
military     commission,     3532,     3533, 
3534,  3540,  3545,  3546. 
Sutherland,  Gtoorge;  b.  March  25.  1862, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  England :  studied  law 
at  the  University   of  Michigan,   being  ad- 
mitted to  practice  In  the  supreme  court  of 
that  State  in  March,   1883;  State  Senator 
In  the  first  State  legislature  of  Utah ;  elect- 
ed to  the  57th  Congress ;  declined  renomlna- 
tlon   to   the   58th;   elected    to   the   United 
States  Senate  by  the  Utah  Legislature  for 
the    term    beginning    March    4,    1905 ;    re- 
elected in  1911,  for  term  ending  March  3, 
1917. 

Swanson,  Olande  A.;  b.  Swansonviiie, 
Pittsylvania  County.  Va.,  March  31.  1862; 
attended  public  school  until  he  attained 
the  age  of  16,  then  attended  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  one  session ;  mat- 
riculated at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ash- 
land, Va.,  and  remained  there  three  ses- 
sions, graduating  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
In  1885 ;  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
B.  L.  in  1886;  practiced  law  at  Chatham, 
Va.,  until  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to 
the  53d  Congress ;  re-elected  to  the  54th, 
55th,  56th,  57th,  58th  and  59th  Con- 
gresses ;  was  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
primary  for  governor  of  the  State  of  Vir- 

frinla  in  1905;  was  nominated  and  elected 
n  November,  1905;  resigned  his  seat  In 
Congress  and  cas  inaugurated  and  served 
as  governor  of  Virginia  until  Feb.  1,  1910; 
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Bwanflon,  Olande  A.-^Continued. 
on  Aug.  1.  1910,  he  was  appointed  by  Got. 
William  Hodges  Mann  to  fill  the  vacancy  In 
the  United  States  Senate  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Senator  John  Warwick  Daniel  for 
the  remainder  of  his  unexpired  term,  ending 
March  3,  1911;  reappointed  by  Gov.  Mann 
from  March  4.  1911,  until  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia;  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  beginning  March 
4,  1911,  and  ending  March  i  1917. 
Swartwout,    Samuel,    erimes    charged 

asainsty  405. 
Default  of,  referred  to,  1709,  1723. 
Thanks  of  CongresB  to,  recommended, 

3277. 
Switier,  Bobert  M.;  b.  March  «.  1863. 
near  GalllpoUfl,  Ohio,  and  his  education  con- 
sisted of  instruction  in  the  country  dis- 
tflct  schools,  a  few  terms  at  the  Gallia 
Academy,  and  about  five  terms  at  Rio 
Grande  College^  aU  in  his  native  county; 
has  always  lived  in  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  at 
or    near   GalllpoUs;   was   admitted   to   the 

fractice  of  law  In  the  courts  of  Ohio  in 
892.  and  has  been  continuously  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Galllpolls.  Ohio; 
elected  prosecuting  attorney ;  elected  to  the 
62d.  63a  and  64th  Congresses  from  Ohio. 


Sylvester,  Isaac  A.,  appropriation  for 
payment  of  claim  of,  recommended, 
4668. 
Syimnes;  Jobn  OloTes;  jurist,  soldier;  b. 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  July  21.  1742,  removed 
to  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  Sussex  Co..  1774 ;  one  of  the 
committee  which  framed  the  first  State  Con- 
stitution :  distinguished  tiimself  in  the  revo- 
lutionary  army  and  became  colonel ;  Hn  1787 
headed  an  organization  which  purchased  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land  along  the  Ohio 
and  Miami  rivers  and  founded  the  settle- 
ments of  North  Bend  and  Cincinnati;  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1788;  died 
Cincinnati.  Feb.  26.  1814. 

Symmes,  Jotan  0.: 
Lands   lying   within   patent   of,  re- 
ferred to,  807. 
Lands  on  Great  Miami  purchased  by, 

referred  to,  105. 

ffrescot,  William  H.: 

Mentioned,  4561. 

Special  envoy  extraordinary  to 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  referred 
to,  4694. 
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Tafty  Alphonso;  jurist,  diplomatist ;  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Attorney  General  under 
President  Grant,  Minister  to  Austria  and 
Ruflsla  I  b.  Nov.  5,  1814,  at  Townseod. 
Vt. ;  educated  In  the  country  schools  and 
when  nineteen  years  old  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege and  graduated  in  1833 ;  taught  school, 
tutored  and  studied  law  and  In  1888,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  built  up  a 
lucrative  law  practice;  was  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  making  Cincinnati  a  great 
railroad  center  as  well  as  energetic  in  edu- 
cational and  other  public  matters;  in  1856 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  President. 
and  later  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Cincinnati ;  he  was  defeated  for  member  of 
Congress  and  for  Governor  of  Ohio ;  warmly 
supported  Hayes  for  President;  in  March, 
1876  President  Grant  appointed  him  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  three  months  later  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  administration ;  resumed  law  practice 
until  in  1882  when  Arthur  appointed  him 
Minister  to  Austria,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  in  1884;  went  to  South 
America  for  his  health,  and  on  returning 
died  May,  1891,  in  San  Diego,  Cai. 

Taft,  Lydla  A.,  act  granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  6106. 
Tzft,  William  H.,  biography  of,  7661. 
Taney^  Boger  Brooke  (1777-1864) ;  jurist 
and  cabinet  officer;  b.  Calvert  Co.,  Md. ; 
began  the  practice  of  law  1709  and  became 
a  leading  Federalist;  attorney-general  of 
Maryland  1827 ;  changed  his  politics  and 
supported  Andrew  Jackson,  who  made  him 
attorney-general  1831-1833 :  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury  he  removed  the  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank,  which  his  prede- 
cessor, William  J.  Duane,  had  refused  to 
do ;  when  Congress  assembled  It  refused  to 
sanction  his  appointment ;  his  nomination 
as  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  not  contirmed  by  the  Senate :  on  the 
death  of  John  Marshall,  in  1836,  Taney  was 
appointed  chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where,  in  1857, 
he  gave  his  famous  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case:  he  was  for  long  the  main  bul- 
wark of  slavery  throughout  the  Union. 

Tappan,  Samuel  F.,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  3834. 

Tate,  James  H.,  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 
2271. 

Taussig,  Edward  D.,  member  of  board 
of  management  of  Government  ex- 
hibit at  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, 5833. 

Taylor,  David,  claim   of,  referred  to, 

2678. 
Taylor,  Edward  Thomas;  b.  Metamora, 
Woodford  Co.,  111.,  June  19,  1858;  moved 
to  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1884.  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  B. : 
1896  was  elected  state  senator,  and  served 
twelve  years  in  that  capacity,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  having  been  the  author  of 
more  important  laws  and  constitutional 
amendments  than  any  person  that  ever  sat 
in  any  legislature  of  any  state  in  the  Union 
during  the  entire  history  of  this  Govem- 
ment-H>ver  forty  general  statutes  and  live 

34 


separate  constitutional  amendments  that 
were  adopted  by  a  general  vote  of  the  peo- 

Sle ;  elected  to  the  eist,  62d.  63d,  and  64th 
longresses  from  Colorado  at  large. 

Taylor,  George  Washington;  b.  Jan.  16, 

1849,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Ala.;  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
November,  1871 ;  entered  the  army  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
in  November,  1864,  being  then  a  student  at 
the  academy  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  served 
till  the  end  of  the  war;  elected  to  general 
assembly  of  Alabama  In  1878,  and  served 
one  term ;  elected  to  the  55th,  56th.  67th, 
58th.  59th,  60th.  61st,  62d,  and  63d  Con- 
gresses from  Alabama. 

Taylor,  John,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Indians,  nomination  of,  326. 

Taylor,  Margaret  8.,  resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  death  of  husband,  transmit- 
ted to,  2598. 

Taylor,  N.  P.,  register  in  land  office  at 
8t.  Louis,  conduct  of,  referred  to, 
2010. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  O.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  3827. 

Taylor,  Bobert  Love;  lawyer ;  b.  July  81, 

1850,  at  Happy  Valley,  Carter  Co.,  Tenn., 
at  the  place  on  the  Wautauge  River  where 
the  first  fort  was  established  by  John  Se- 
vier ;  elected  to  the  46th  Congress  in  1878 ; 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee  1886,  and  re- 
elected in  1888;  elected  governor  for  a 
third  term  In  1896;  represented  the  dis- 
trict in  Congress  represented  before  him  by 
his  father.  Kathaniel  O.  Taylor,  and  after 
him  by  his  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  defeated  for  governor  in 
1886;  nominated  for  United  States  Senate 
in  the  Democratic  primary  election.  May, 
1906,  and  elected  in  January,  1907. 

Taylor,  Zachaary,  biography  of,  2541. 
Teller,  Henry  M.;  lawyer;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  President  Arthur;  b. 
May  23,  1830.  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his 
father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  and 
gave  him  a  good  education;  after  leav- 
ing school  he  studied  law,  moved  to  Il- 
linois and  practiced  three  years;  in 
1861  he  went  to  Colorado  and  settled  in 
Central  City,  the  chief  mining  town  of  the 
territory ;  affiliated  with  the  Republicans  in 
politics,  and  when  the  State  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1882. 
when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  President  Arthur;  March  8, 
1885.  he  retired  from  the  cabinet  and  Im- 
mediately took  his  seat  In  the  Senate  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  succeed  Na- 
thaniel P.  Hill;  he  was  again  chosen  in 
1891 ;  died  Feb.  28,  1914. 

Terrill,  William  B.,  brigadier-general  in 
Army,  nomination  of,  and  reasons 
therefor,  3362. 

Terry,  Alfred  H.,  report  of,  on  disaster 
to  forces  under  Gen.  Custer  trans- 
mitted, 4327. 

Terry,  David  8.,  assault  by,  upon  Jus- 
tice Field,  diseuBsed,  5477. 

Terry,  Ellas  S.,  commissioner  to  adjudi- 
cate claim  of  David  Taylor,  2978* 
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Tluiclier,  Jobn  M^  report  of,  on  Inter- 
national Patent  Congress  referred  to, 
4215. 
Thayer,  Sylvanna,  brevet  colonel  in 
Army,  nomination  of,  and  reasons 
therefor,  1696. 
Thomas,  Francis;  b.  Frederick  Countr, 
Md.,  Feb.  8,  1799;  gradaated  from  St. 
John's  College*  Annapolis ;  studied  law,  and 
began  practice  at  Frankville;  member  of 
the  state  house  of  representatives  1822, 
•  1827,  and  1829,  the  last  year  as  speaker; 
elected  a  Representative  from  Maryland  to 
the  22d  Congress  as  a  Democrat;  afain 
elected  to  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  and  26th 
Congresses;  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  for  two  years ;  governor  of 
Maryland  1841-44 ;  a  delegate  in  1850  to 
the  state  constitutional  convention;  elected 
a  Representative  to  the  37th  Congress  as  a 
Union  Republican  ;  re-elected  to  the  38th, 
39tb.  and  40th  Congresses;  collector  of  In- 
ternal revenue  1870-1872;  minister  to  Pern 
from  1872  to  1876;  died  Jan.  22,  1876, 
near  Franklinville,  Md. 

Thomaa,  Francis,  agreement  with  Peru, 

signed  by,  4212. 
Thomas,  Ctoorge  H.,  statue  of,  to  be  un- 

veiled,  4509. 
Thomas,  Iioronzo;  soldier;  Secretary  of 
War  ad  inteHm;  b.  Oct.  26,  1804.  in  New 
Castle.  Del. ;  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  respectively  soldiers  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  the  Revolution;  Lorenzo  was 
graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1823.  and  served  in  the 
Florida  war  until  1837;  assistant  Adju- 
tant General  In  Washington  till  the  break- 
Inar  out  of  the  Mexican  War.  during  which 
he  was  chief  of  staflt  to  Gen.  Wllilnm  O. 
Butler  (1846-1848)  ;  brevetted  lieutenant 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Monterey ;  returned 
to  lue  adjutant  (renernl's  office  nnd  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  was  chief  of  staff 
to  Gen.  WInfleld  Scott ;  brevetted  briga- 
dier general  1861.  and  served  as  adjutant 
general  during  the  Civil  War;  brevetted 
major  general  in  1865 ;  Feb.  28.  1868.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  anpointed  him  Secretary  of 
War  to  succeed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  re- 
moved; fhe  Impeachment  of  the  President 
prevented  this  order  from  going  into  effect, 
and  Thomas  never  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office.  He  died  March  2.  1875.  in 
Washington. 

Thomas,  Lorenso,  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim^  directed  to  act  as,  3819,  3861. 
Thomas,  Philip  Francis;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Buchanan ;  b. 
Talbot  County,  Md..  Sept  12.  1810:  re- 
ceived a  liberal  edacatlon;  studied  law. 
and  began  practice  at  Kaston.  Md..  In 
1831 ;  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  in  1836 ;  member  of  the  State 
house  of  delegates  1838.  1843  and  1845; 
elected  a  Representative  from  Maryland  to 
the  2fith  OongrpPR :  elected  Governor  of 
Maryland  in  1847:  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  Feb.  16.  1860:  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  1860-61  :  elected  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland,  but  was 
not  admitted  to  hl«  seat :  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  44th  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat :  died  at  Baltimore.  Md..  Oct.  2,  1890. 

Thompson,  Olark  W.,  treaty  with  In- 
dians concluded  by,  3411. 


Thompson,  Elisabeth,  Carpenter's  iMunt- 
ing  of  Lincoln  and  Cabinet  at  read- 
ing   of    Emancipation    Proclamation 
presented  to  Congress  by,  4435. 
Thompson,  Jacob;   Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  President  Buchanan;  b.  Casircll 
County.    N.   C,    May   15.   1810;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
afterwards  served  as  a  tutor;  studied  law, 
and  in  1836  began  practice  in  Mississippi ; 
elected    a    Representative    from    Mississippi 
to  the  26tti  Congress  as  a  Democrat  on  a 

feneral  ticltet ;  re-elected  to  the  27th.  28th, 
9th.  30th  and  31st  Congresses:  declined 
a  re-election ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
March  6.  1857.  until  he  resigned.  Jan.  8, 
1861 :  served  In  the  Confederate  army : 
governor  of  Mississippi  1862-1864:  special 
agent  of  the  Confederate  Government  In 
Canada ;  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  24, 
1885. 

Thompson,  Jacob: 

Order  exempting  from  arrest  daring 
journey  to  Washington,  3438. 

Beward  offered  for  arrest  of,  3505. 
Bevoked,  3551. 
Thompson,  Bichaid  W.;  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Hayes;  b.  Culpeper 
County,  Vs.,  June  9.  1809;  received  a 
classical  education :  moved  to  Kentucky  In 
1831 :  clerk  In  a  store :  moved  to  Lawrence 
County.  Ind. ;  taught  school :  studied  hiw. 
and  in  1834  began  practicing  at  Bedford, 
Ind. :  memt)er  of  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1834-35:  State  Senator  1S36- 
37 ;  elected  a  representative  from  Indiana 
to  the  27th  Congress  as  a  Whig:  Pre*il- 
dential  elector  in  1840  on  the  Harrison  and 
Tyler  ticket ;  elected  to  the  30th  Congress 
as  a  Whig:  declined  a  renomlnatlon :  de- 
clined the  Austrian  mission ;  declined  the 
recordershlp  of  the  General  I^nd  Office  of- 
fered him  by  President  Fillmore:  delegate 
to  the  national  Republican  convention  of 
1869  at  Chicago;  Presidential  elector  on 
the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  ticket  In  1864: 
delegate  to  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion St  Chicago  In  1808.  and  at  Cincin- 
nati In  1870:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  March 
12,  1877-1881.  resigning  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  American  Committee  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company :  director  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company;  died  Feb.  9, 
1900. 

Thompson,  Richard  W^  claim  of,  for  al- 
leged services  to  Menominee  Indians, 
2839. 
Thompson,  flmifh;  lawyer,  jurist;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  President  Monroe; 
b.  Jan.  17.  1768.  in  Stanford.  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  T. ;  received  a  liberal  education  and  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1788:  studied 
law  under  Chancellor  Kent  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1792:  be< 
gan  practice  in  Troy,  but  returned  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  in  1800  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  following  vear 
a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention : 
associate  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
1802-1814:  Chief  Justice  1814-1818.  when 
President  Monroe  apnolnted  him  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  succeed  B.  M.  Crownin- 
shield:  resigned  in  1823  to  become  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt, 
a  position  he  held  until  his  death  Dec.  18, 
1843.  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Thomson,  Charles,  informs  Washington 
of  his  election  as  President,  34. 
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Thoxxit  Owen,  claim  of,  against  Great 

Britain  referred  to,  3964. 
Thornton,  Sir  Edward,  umpire  of  com- 
mission to  adjudicate  differences  be- 
tween Mexico  and  United  States, 
4359. 
Thornton,  James  8.,  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  Navy,  advancement  in 
grade  of,  recommended,  3458. 
Thornton,  John  B.;  b.  ibervlUe  Parish, 
Lia.,  Aug.  25«  1846;  resided  In  Rapides 
Parish,  La.,  since  1853 ;  left  Louisiana 
State  University  in  1803  and  yoiunteered 
In  Confedei-ate  States  Army,  in  which  he 
served  as  private  until  close  of  Civil  War ; 
followed  agriculture  for  an  occupation  until 
1877,  when  he  was  licensed  by  tne  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  to  practice  law.  and  has 
followed  that  profession  over  since ;  served 
as  Judge  of  Rapides  Parish.  Lo..  from  1878 
to  1880:  member  of  the  last  state  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Louisiana  in  1898 ; 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  Louisi- 
ana State  University ;  one  of  the  three 
Louisiana  commissioners  to  conference  on 
uniform  laws  for  the  ITnited  States,  and 
vice-president  of  that  body :  member  of  the 
American  Har  Association  and  «one  of  the 
local  council  of  that  body  in  Louisiana ; 
appointed  Aug.  27.  1910.  by  the  governor 
of  Louisiana  as  United  States  Senator  in 
place  of  Hon.  S.  D.  McRnery,  deceased,  and 
elected  Dec.  7,  1910.  for  term  ending  March 
3,  1915. 

Thornton,    William,    commissioner    of 

Washington  City,  304. 
TluaBher,  John  8.: 

Imprisonment  of,  at  Havana,  2676. 

Trial   and   sentence   of,  referred   to, 
2677. 
Thnrston^  Lorln  A.: 

Hawaiian  minister  to  United  States, 
recall  of,  discussed,  6065. 

Member  of  commission  concluding 
treaty  for  annexation  of  Hawaiian 
Islands,  5783. 

Bepresentative  of  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Hawaiian  Islands,  referred 
to,  5906. 
Tllden,  Samuel  Jones  (1814-1886) ;  law- 
yer  and  statesman ;  b.  New  Lebanon,  N.  T. ; 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1841,  he 
entered  politics  as  a  Democrat ;  elected  to 
the  assembly  of  Xew  York.  1845 :  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  1846 :  pro- 
fessed Free-Soller  views,  1848 ;  defeated  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  attorney-gen- 
eral, 1855 :  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee.  1860 ;  opposed  the  "Tweed 
Ring" :  Democratic  governor  of  New  York, 
1875-76 :  foremost  in  the  reform  of  canal 
management :  ran  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency  against  ITayes,  1876.  and 
received  a  plurality  of  2.'>,224  over  Hayes, 
who  was  declared  elected  by  the  Electoral 
Commission. 

TUllnghast^  Joseph  L.,  correspondence 

regarding  Dorr's  Bebellion,  2158. 
Tillman,  Benjamin  Byan;  b.  Edgefield 
Co..  S.  C,  Aug.  11.  1847:  received  an  aca- 
demic education :  quit  school  in  1864  to 
join  the  Confederate  army:  began  fhe  agi- 
tation In  1886  for  industrial  and  technical 


education,  which  culminated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  Calhoun's  old  home. 
Fort  Hill :  the  di'mand  for  educational  re- 
form broadened  Info  a  demand  for  other 
changes  In  state  affairs,  and  he  was  put 
forward  by  the  farmers  as  a  candidate  for 
governor  in  1890,  and  was  elected :  re- 
elected in  1892 :  elected  Senator  in  1895 
from  South  Carolina ;  re-elect€>d  in  1901  and 
In  1907  and  1913  for  term  ending  March 
3,  1919. 

Tllson,  John  Qulllin;  •b.  Clearbranch, 
Tenn.,  April  5,  1800 ;  graduated  from  the 
Yale  Law  Sdiool  in  1893 ;  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  as  lieutenant  of 
volunteers ;  in  1904  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  Connecticut  general  as- 
sembly ;  was  re-elected  in  1906,  and  was 
speaker  of  the  Connecticut  house  of  repre- 
sentatives during  the  session  of  1907 ;  elect- 
ed to  the  61st.  62d,  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Connecticut 

Tipton,  John;  b.  Sevier  County,  Tenn., 
Aug.  14,  1786 :  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he 
bought  a  small  farm,  paying  for  it  by 
splitting  mils:  served  with  the  "Yellow 
Jacket s*^'  in  the  Tippecanoe  campaign ; 
sheriff  of  Harrison  County,  Ind.,  In  1815; 
served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives 
in  18111:  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Indiana,  vice  James  Noble,  deceased ; 
again  elected  for  a  full  term  and  served 
from  Jan.  3.  1832,  until  he  died,  April  5, 
1839,  at  Logansport,  Ind. 

Tipton,  John,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
cluded by,  931,  964. 
Tohey,  E.  S.,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, 3977. 
Tod,  David,  minister  to  Eio  de  Janeiro, 

mentioned,  2562. 
Tompkins,  0.  H.,  member  of  court  to 
try  assassins  of  President  Lincoln, 
etc.,  3534. 
Tompklna,  Daniel  D.  (1774-182.'>) : 
statesman  and  sixth  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States :  b.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. ;  began 
the  practice  of  law,  1797 :  associate  Justice 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  1804-1807 : 
governor  of  New  York,  1807-17;  prorogued 
the  legislature  for  ten  months  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  in  New  York  City :  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  War  of  1812 ;  greatly  fur- 
thered the  abolition  of  slavery  in  his  state. 
1817;  twice  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  1817-25. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  governor  of  New 
York,  accounts  of,  referred  to,  789, 
802,  809. 
Totten,  Joseph  0-.,   correspondence  re- 
garding water  supply  for  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  2698. 
Toncey,     Isaac;     Attorney -General    under 
President  Polk,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury nnder   Buchanan ;   b.   Newtown,   Conn., 
Nov.   5,    1790:    received   a   classical   educa- 
tion; studied  law,  and  in  1818  began  prac- 
tice    at     Hartford ;     State     Attorney     for 
Hartford     Countv     1822-1825:     elected     a 
Representative     from     Connecticut    to     the 
24th  and  25th  Congresses  as  a  Democrat : 
defeated   as   the   Democratic   candidate   for 
re-election ;    again    attorney    for    Hartford 
County    1842-1844:   defeated  as  the   Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  of  Connecti- 
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Tonceyt  Isaac — Continued. 
cut  in  1845.  and  again  in  1846;  elected  to 
the  Legislature;  again  defeated  for  gov- 
ernor In  1847  ;  Attorney -General  1848-49  ; 
State  Senator  In  1850,  and  a  member  of 
tbe  house  of  representatives  in  1852; 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut as  a  Democrat,  serving  from  May 
14.  1852,  to  March  3.  1857;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nayy  under  President  Buchanan 
1857-1861;  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July 
80,  1869. 
Tousig,  fi^TWftw,  claim  of,  to  protection 

of  United  States,  2761. 
Tower»  Cbarlemagne,  lawyer,  coal  oper- 
ator and  ironmaster,  bibliophile;  b.  Paris, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  April  18.  1809; 
educated  at  Chenango.  Clinton  and  Utlca 
academies;  and  graduated  Harvard,  1830, 
where  he  was  a  classmate  and  Intimate 
friend  of  Charles  Sumner;  studied  law 
under  Hermanus  Bleecker  of  Albany ;  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania  In  1848  and  for 
twenty  years  was  engaged  in  litigation 
over  titles  to  coal  lands;  perfected  title  to 
the  lands  now  owned  by  the  Phllaaelphia 
and  Reading  railway;  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers,  which  he  equipped  and  led  to 
the  front :  became  owner  of  large  tracts  or 
coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  and  organlxed 
the  Lehigh  and  wllkesbarre  Coal  Co. ; 
actively  Interested  in  building  the  Northern 
Pnclflc  railroad ;  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  his  life  was  the  development  of 
the  valuable  Iron  mines  of  the  Vermilion 
Range  In  Minnesota ;  between  1875  and 
1 8^0  he  acquired  title  to  vast  deposits  of 
Iron  ore  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  seventy  miles  north  of  Lake 
Superior;  though  past  seventy  years  of 
age  he  capitalised  the  undertaking  himself 
and    organized    the    Minnesota    Iron    Com- 

Sany  and  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Ranee 
:aliroad  Company;  also  built  a  70-mIle 
railroad  from  Lake  Vermilion  to  Two  Har- 
bors, on  Lake  Superior;  the  first  shipment 
of  68,000  tons  of  ore  was  made  to  Cleve- 
land In  1884;  soon  the  town  of  Tower 
sprang  up  on  Lake  Vermilion ;  In  1892, 
600,000  tons  of  ore  was  shipped  from  the 
ransre;  this  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  developments  In  the  United  States  ; 
these  large  mining  and  railroad  properties 
were  later  absorbed  by  a  large  syndicate  of 
which  Mr.  Tower  was  the  head.  He  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  collection  of  rare 
and  valuable  books,  especially  Americana, 
and  formed  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  colonial  laws  of  America,  which 
at  his  death,  in  Waterville.  N.  Y.,  July  24. 
1889.  was  bequeathed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  His  son,  Charlemagne 
Tower,  Jr.,  served  as  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many in  1902. 

Towner,  Horace  M.;  b.  Beividere.  in.. 
Oct.  23.  1855;  educated  at  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Beividere.  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  Union  College  of  I.aw ;  married 
to  Harriet  Elizabeth  Cole  In  1887;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1877,  and  practiced  law  In 
Corning  until  1890;  elected  Judge  of  the 
third  Judicial  district  of  Iowa  In  1890,  and 
served  until  Jan.  1,  1911;  for  ten  years 
lecturer  on  constitutional  law  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  B. ;  served  as  president 
of  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association;  elected 
to  the  62d,  63d.  and  64th  Congresses  from 
Iowa. 

Townsend,  Cliarles  Blroy;  b.  Concord, 
Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  Aug.  15,  1866;  ad- 
mitted to  the  Jackson  l>ar  to  practice  law 
In  1895;  elected  to  the  58th,  59th,  60th, 


and  6l8t  Congresses  from  Michigan;  nomi- 
nated for  United  States  Senator  at  tbe  pri- 
maries in  1910  and  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1911  for  the  term  which  will  expire 
March  3,  1917. 

'Townsend,  E.  B.,  Asst.  Adj.-6en.,  signed 
order  for  release  of  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Jr.,  April  17,  1866. 
TowBon,  Nathan,  appointment  of,  to  ar- 
tillery discussed,  681. 
Bejection  of,  discussed,  695,  702. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  Franklin;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison; b.  Owego,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1S30. 
His  father,  Benjamin,  a  man  of  marked  In- 
tegrity and  enterprise,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
settlement  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Young  Tracy 
began  his  education  at  the  common  school 
In  Owego  and  entered  Owego  Academy 
where  he  studied  for  several  years,  acquir- 
ing an  excellent  English  education.  He 
then  entered  the  law  office  of  N.  W.  Da  via, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1S51. 
November,  1853,  as  a  candidate  upon  the 
Whig  ticket,  he  was  elected  by  a  surpris- 
ingly large  majority  district  attorney  for 
Tioga  county,  at  that  time  a  democratic 
stronghold.  He  was  re-elected  in  1856. 
During  the  dvll  war  he  recruited  two  regi- 
ments, and  as  colonel  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Spottsylvanla.  and  later  commanded 
the  prison  camp  at  Elmira,  N.  T.  In  1866, 
as  United  States  District  Attorney,  he  gave 
especial  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
frauds  by  whiskey  distillers,  and  drew  up 
a  law  which  resulted  in  increasing  the  rev- 
enue of  distilled  spirits  from  $13,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  in  one  year. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  Secretaij  of  Navy, 

mentioned,  5759. 
Trenholm,  George  A.,  pardon  applied  for 

by,  order  regarding,  3550. 
Trescot,  William  Henry;  diplomat;  b. 
Charleston.  S.  C,  Nov.  10.  1822 :  graduated 
Charleston  College,  1840,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843;  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  at  Tendon.  1852,  and  In  1860  was 
made  assistant  secretary  of  state;  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  treaty  with  China  in 
1880.  and  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Mexico  in  1882 ;  died  Pendleton,  S.  C, 
May  4,  1898. 

Tribble,  Samuel  J.;  b.  in  Franklin  Co.. 
Ga. ;  received  college  and  legal  education  at 
the  University  of  Georgia;  located  In  Ath- 
ens, Ga.,  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law; 
elected  to  the  62d.  63d,  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  Georgia. 

Trimble,  Alexandria,  demand  of  Mexico 

for  extradition  of,  4791. 
Trist,  Nicbolas  P.;  lawyer,  diplomatist; 
b.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  2.  1800;  en- 
tered United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  where,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  became  acting  assistant  professor  of 
French ;  left  before  graduation  and  took  up 
the  study  of  law  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whose  granddaughter  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried;  In  1828  appointed  first  clerk  in  the 
Treasury    Department,    and    tbe    following 

Sear  private  secretary  to  President  Andrew 
ackson ;  consul  at  Havana  1834-36 ;  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  In  1845 ;  three  years 
later  sent  as  peace  commlsBloner  to  Mexico, 
and  on  Feb,  2,  1848,  signed  the  treaty  of 
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Guadalonpe  Hidalgo  (q.  ▼.)  ;  cod  tinned  the 
practice  of  law.nntU  1870,  when  President 
Grant  appointed  him  postmaster  at  Alex- 
andria, va.,  where  he  died  Feb.  11,  1874. 

Trist»  N.  P.: 

Commissioner  to  Mexico- 
Conduct  of,  discussed,  2423,  2424. 
Dispatches  from,  referred  to,  2426, 

2427. 
Hecall  of,  discussed,  2423,  2424. 
Terms  of  authority  given  to  draw 
money    from    Treasury   referred 
to,  2426. 
Treaty  with  Mexico  concluded  by, 
discussed    and    recommendations 
*  regarding,  2423,  2424. 
Consul  at  Havana — 

Correspondence     regarding     slave 

trade  referred  to,  1909. 
Malpractices  of,  referred  to,  1845. 
Tronp,  Bobert,  treaty  with  Indians  con- 
eluded  by,  940. 
Truman,  Benjamin  O.,  report  of,  on  con- 
dition of  Southern  people  referred  to, 
3584. 
Tnck,  Somervllle  P.,  report  of,  regard- 
ing French  spoliation  claims  referred 
to,  4956,  4982,  5199. 
Tucker,  Beverly,  reward  offered  for  ar- 
rest of,  3505. 
Bevoked,  3551. 
Tucker,  Thomas,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee to  meet  President  Washington,  37. 
Tndor,  William: 

Correspondence   of,  while  consul   to 
Peru  and  charge  d  'affaires  to  Brazil 
referred  to,  1500,  1587. 
Mentioned,  996. 


Tnrrean,  Gen.,  letter  of,  concerning  ar- 
rival   of    Cuban    exiles    in    United 
States,  referred  to,  456. 
Turtle,  Thomas,  member  of  Board  on 

Geographic  Names,  5647. 
Tattle,  William  E.,  Jr.;  b.  Horseheads. 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1870;  was  gradoated  from 
Elmira  Free  Academy  in  1887,  and  was  a 
student  at  Cornell  University  two  years; 
engaged  In  the  lumber  business;  was  elect- 
ed to  the  62d,  63d,  and  64th  Congresses 
from  New  Jersey. 

Twiggs,  David  E.,  swords  formerly 
property  of,  placed  at  disposal  of  Con- 
gress, 3346. 

Tyler,  John,  biography  of,  1888. 

Tyner,  James  N.;  Postmaster-General  un- 
der President  Grant ;  b.  Brookvllle,  Ind., 
Jan.  17,  1826;  received  an  academic  edn- 
cation,  graduating  in  1844 ;  spent  ten  years 
in  business;  studied  law,  and  began  Its 
practice  at  Teru,  Ind. ;  secretary  of  the 
State  Senate  for  four  successive  sessions, 
commencing  hi  1857 ;  Presidential  elector 
in  1860;  special  agent  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  1801-18(>G ;  elected  a  Represen- 
tative from  Indiana  as  a  Republican  to  the 
4l8t  Congress  at  a  special  election  (occa^ 
sloned  by  the  election  of  D.  D.  Pratt  to  the 
United  States  Senate),  and  re-elected  to  the 
42d  and  43d  Congresses;  appointed  by 
President  Grant  governor  of  Colorado,  but 
declined ;  accepted  the  position  of  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  serving  from 
Feb.  26,  1875,  to  Julv  12,  187G,  and  Post- 
master-General, serving  from  July  12, 
1876,  to  March  3.  1877 ;  appointed  by  Presl- 
dent  Hayes  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, serving  from  March  16,  1877.  to  his 
resignation  In  October,  1881 ;  assistant  at- 
torney-general for  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment 1889-1893,  and  from  May,  1897.  to 
1903;  delegate  to  the  International  Postal 
Congresses  at  Paris  in  1878,  and  at  Wash- 
ington in  1897. 
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Uhl,    Edwin   F.,    Acting   Secretary  of 

State,  6018. 
Underwood,  Oscar  W.;  b.  Louisville. 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ky.,  May  6,  1862;  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia ;  moved  to  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  began  practice  of  law ; 
elected  to  the  54th,  55th,  56th.  57th,  58th, 
69th,  60th.  61st,  62d,  and  63d  Congresses 
from  Alabama,  and  in  1914  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  state  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Upshur.  Abel  Parker  (1790-1844); 
statesman  and  cabinet  officer;  b.  In  North- 
ampton Co.,  Ya. ;  secretary  of  the  navy 
under  Tyler  1841-43 ;  secretary  of  state  to 
succeed  Webster,  1843 ;  representative  of 
the  extreme  States-Rights  and  pro-slavery 
school  of  Sonthern  politics. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  death  of,  announced 
and  honors  to  be  paid  memory  of, 
2132,  2186. 
Usher,  John  Palmer,  Secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior under  President  Lincoln  and  Johnson; 
b.  Brookfleld,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  1816.  His 
descent  is  traced  from  Hezeklab  Usher, 
who  settled  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  about 
1G39,  and  purchased  In  Kngland  the  press 
and   type   for   printing   Eliot's   Bible.      His 

f;reat-great-grand  father  was  John  Usher, 
ioutenant-govemor  of  New  Hampshire  un- 
der Gov.  Andros.     Mr.  Usher  was  admitted 


to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  as  solicitor  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  the  same  stote  Jan.  18,  1839.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  1859.  In  the 
meantime  lie  served  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  attorney-general 
of  the  state  under  Gov.  Morton.  He  was 
appointed  first  assistant  secretair  of  the 
interior  by  President  Lincoln  March  20, 
1862.  and  on  the  resignation  of  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  succeeded  him  as  secretary  Jan.  8. 
1803.  resigning  his  post  May  15.  1SC5.  one 
month  after  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Johnson.  He  then  returned  to  the  praclire 
of  his  profession,  and  became,  subsequently, 
consulting  attorney  for  the  eastern  dWlsion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  April  13,  1889. 

Usher,    John  P.,    treaty   with   Indians 

concluded  by,  3394. 
Utter,  Cfeorge  H.;  b.  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.. 
July  24,  1854;  printer  by  trade  and  pub- 
lisher of  Westerly  Sun;  fitted  for  college  at 
Alfred  (N.  Y.)  Academy  and  Westerly  High 
School ;  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
in  1877;  aide  on  staff  of  Gov.  Bourn  (18S.V 
1885)  ;  member  of  Rhode  Island  House  of 
Representatives  (1885-89),  the  last  year 
being  speaker ;  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Sennte  (1889-1891);  Secretary  of  Slatp 
(1891-1894)  ;  lieutenant-governor  In  1904 
and  governor  in  1905  and  1906 :  elected  to 
the  62d  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  Dlsd 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  3,  1912. 
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VaeA»  Antonio,  private  land  claim  of, 

4694. 
VaUandlgliam,    dement    Lalxd    (1820- 
1871)  ;  Democratic  politician ;  b.  New  Lis- 
bon,  Ohio;  member  of  Congresa,  1858-63; 
leader  of  the  •'Copperheade'*  of  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War;  arrested  by  United 
States  under  Burnslde  and  banished  to  the 
Confederate    lines,    1863,    going   thence   to 
Canada;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  gover- 
nor  of   Ohio,   1863;  prominent  at   the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  of  1863,  and 
took    a    large   part    in    the   nomination    of 
McClellan ;  In  the  Gi-ant-Greeley  contest  of 
1872   he   proposed   a   union   of   all   o£  the 
forces  opposed  to  Grant. 
Van     Bokkelene,     Mr.,     imprisonment 
and  release  of,  by  Haitien  authori- 
ties, discussed,  4918. 
Claim  arising  out  of,  5369,  5545. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  biography  of,  1528. 
VanderbUt,     Ctomellus;      financier;     b. 
Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May 
27,  1794 ;  started  business  in  1811  by  trans- 
porting government  employees  between  New 
York  City  and  Staten  Island;  In  1815  be- 
came part  owner  of  a  schooner  and  In  1815 
captain  of  a   canal  boat  running  between 
New   York   and   Philadelphia;   later   estab- 
lished   steamboat     lines    on    Lonsr    Island 
Sound  and  the  Hudson  River;  and  m  18oi 
established  a   route  to  San   Francisco,   via 
Nicaragua;   In   1855  established   a   line  or 
steamers   between    New    York   and   Havre ; 
sold    all   his   steamboat   Interests   In   1859, 
and  bought  stocks  of  New  York  railroads ; 
elected  president  of  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road in  1869;  Interested  In  Western  Union 
Telegraph   and   other  valuable  stocks   esti- 
mated   to   be   worth   $60,000,000   to^  $100,- 
000,000 ;  died  New  York  City,  Jan.  4,  1877. 
Vanderbilt,  Oomelins: 

Appropriation  to,  for  carrying  ocean 
mails  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  recommended,   3184. 
Ocean  Steamer  Vanderhilty  presented 
to  United  States  by,  recommen- 
dations regarding,  3288. 
Beferred  to,  3585. 
VanderbUt,  William  H.,  deed  of  trust 
and     correspondence    of,    respecting 
swords  of  Gen.  Grant  offered  to  Gov- 
ernment, 4858,  4862. 
Vandershie,  Daniel,  treaty  witb  Indians 

concluded  by,  3274. 
Van    de    Venter,    Christopher,    corre- 
spondence   with    Gen.    Jackson,    re- 
ferred to,  618. 
Van  Bensselaer,  Bensaelaer,  command- 
er-in-chief of  unlawful  expedition  in 
New  York,  1616. 
Van   Bensselaer,    Stephen,    attack    of 
forces    under,    near    Niagara,    dis- 
cussed, 501. 


Van  Valkenbnrg,  Bobert  B.;  soldier;  b. 
Steuben  County.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1821;  r^ 
ceived  a  liberal  education ;  studied  law,  and 
began  practicing  at  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  1852, 
1857,  and  1868;  organised  seventeen  regi- 
ments for  the  civil  war ;  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  to  the  37th  ana 
38th  Congresses  as  a  Republican ;  took  the 
field  as  colonel  of  the  One  hundred  and 
seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  was  Its  commander  at  the  battle  of 
Antletam;  minister  to  Japan  1866-1809, 
died  at  Suwanee  Springs,  Fla.,  Aug.  2, 
1888. 

Van  Valkenbnrg,  Bobert  B.: 
Mentioned,  3793. 

Minister  to  Japan,  correspondence 
regarding  ooolj  trade,  refeixed  to, 
3837. 
Vanghan,  Charles  B,,  correspondence 
regarding  northeastern  boundary. 
(See  Northeastern  Boundary.) 
Vilas,  William  P.;  Postmaster-General  un- 
der President  Cleveland ;  b.  Chelsea,  Orange 
County,  Vt,  July  9,  1840;  moved  with  his 
father's  family  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled 
at  Madison,  June  4,  1851 :  graduated  from 
the  State  ijnlverslty  In  1858 :  from  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Albany, 
NY.,  in  1860;  admitted  tc  the  bar  by  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York  and  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  Wisconsin  In  the  jage  year, 
and  begap  the  practice  of  law  at  Madison, 
July  9,  1860;  captain  of  Company  A, 
Twenty-third  Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry 
Volunteers,  and  afterwards  major  ajf  "eu- 
tenant-colonel  of  the  regiment ;  professor  of 
law  of  the  law  department  o£,the  State  unl- 
verslty ;  regent  of  the  university  1880-1885 , 
one  o?  thrie  revisers  appolntea  by  the  su- 
preme  court  of  Wisconsin  In  1875  who  pre- 
pared the  existing  revised  body  of  the 
statute  law  adopted  In  1878 ;  membef  of 
assembly  In  the  Wisconsin  leg  slature  In 
1885:  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
conventions  of  1876,  1880.  1884.  and  per- 
manent  chairman  of  the  latter;  Postmaster- 
General  from  March  7,  1885,  to  January 
16.  isk  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
March  i  1889;  elected  Jan.  28,  1891, 
United  States  Senator  *» .a ^l>emoSI?* Jj? 
the  term  of  1891-1897 ;  edited  several  Wl^ 
consln  Supreme  Court  Reports ;  resumed  the 
practice  of  law. 

ViolUer,  Lenis  W.,  consular  clerk,  re- 
moval  of,   from   oflSce   and  reasons 
therefor,  4067. 
Volstead,  Andrew  X;    b.  Goodhue   Co., 
Minn.,   In   1860;   mayor  of  Granite   Palls, 
and  for  fourteen  years  county  attorney  of 
Yellow    Medicine    County;    elected    to    the 
68th,  59th,  60th,  61  st,  62d,  63d,  and  64th 
Congresses  from  Minnesota. 
Von  Scliolten,  MaJ.-Oen.,  Danish  min- 
ister  to   United    States,   correspond- 
ence  with    Secretary   of   State,   re- 
ferred to,  1094. 
Von  Steuben,  presentation  of  replica 
of,  to  Germany,  7669. 
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W«4e,  James  F.,  member  of  military 

commission  to  Cuba,  6322. 
Wadsworth,  James  S.,  military  gover- 
nor of  District  of  Columbia,  3311. 

Executive  clerks  to  be  organized  un- 
der direction  of,  3323. 
WadsworUi,  Jeremlab,  commissioner  to 

treat  with  Indians,  190,  249. 
Wagner,   Peter,    director   of  Bank  of 

United    States,    nomination  of,    and 

reasons  therefor,  1260. 
Wagner,  Beinhardt,  arrest  of,  at  Lodz, 

Bussia,  4789,  4793. 
Wainwright,  Jonathan  M.,  thanks  of 

Congress  to,  recommended,  3277. 
Wainwright,  Richard,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  3277. 
Walshkey,  John,  Jr.,  mentioned,  4665. 
Walte,  Morrison  Bemlck;  Jnrist;  b. 
Lyme,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1816;  graduated 
Yale,  A.  B.  1837,  A.  M.  1840;  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  1850 ; 
counsel  for  the  United  States  before  tbe 
arbitration  board  at  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
in  1872-73 ;  appointed  by  President  Grant 
chief  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  1874 ; 
received  honorary  degrees  from  many  col- 
leges; died  Was-hlngton,  D.  C,  March  23, 
1888., 

Waite,  Morrison  B.,  Chief  Justice, 
death  of  announced,  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  5349. 
Walker,  John  O.,  chairman  of  Nicara- 
gua Canal  Commission,  6326. 
Walker,  Bobert  J.;  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Polk;  b.  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  July  23,  1801 ;  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819 ; 
studied  law,  and  began  practice  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1821 ;  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1826 
and  located  at  MadfsonvlUe ;  appointed  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi  as 
a  Democrat,  and  elected,  serving  from 
Feb.  22,  1836,  to  March  5.  1845.  when  he 
resigned;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1845- 
1849 ;  appointed  governor  of  Kansas  in 
1857,  but  soon  resigned;  financial  agent  to 
Europe  in  1863:  died  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  Nov.   11,   1809. 

Walker,  Bobert  J.: 

Correspondence    with    President    re- 
garding contribution  to  be  levied 
upon  Mexico,  2373. 
Governor  of  Kansas,  3003. 
Walker,  Thomas  U.,  architect  for  ex- 
tension of  Capitol,  2680. 
Walker,  William,  arrest  of,  in  Nicara- 
gua and  complaints  arising  there- 
from, discussed,  2997. 
Beferred  to,  3001,  3017. 
Wallace,  Lewis,  member  of  court  to  try 
assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  etc. 
3534. 

Waller,  John  L.,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  by  military  authorities  of 
France^  discussed^  6060,  6098. 


Walsh,  !R.  M.,  special  agent  to   Santo 
Domingo,     correspondence     of,     re- 
ferred to,  2696. 
Walter,   Squire,   act   granting  pension 

to,  vetoed,  5419. 
Walworth^  Beuben  EL,  nomination  of, 
as     associate     justice     of     Supreme 
Court,  withdrawn,  2181. 
Wanamaker,   John;    merchant   and    Post- 
master-General   under    President    Benjamin 
Harrison;   b.   Philadelphia,   July  11,    1837. 
His     grandfather     was     John     Wanamak- 
er,      a      farmer     of      Hunterdon     Coantj, 
N.     J.,     a     descendant    of     the     Palatines 
who      left      Germany       during      the       re- 
ligious    persecutions     which     raged     from 
1730  to  1740,  and  about  1815  removed  to 
Dayton,    Ohio,    and    shortly    afterward    to 
Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  where  he  died.     He 
left  three  sons,  all  of  whom  returned  East 
and    settled    in    Philadelphia    County.    Pa. 
John  A.  anamaker.  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  oldest  of  their  seven  children.     He 
attended    the    Philadelphia    public    schools 
until  14  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  a  re- 
tall   store  on   Market  street   as  an  errand 
boy  at  a  salary  of  $1.60  per  week.     After 
he  had  served  as  stock  boy,  entry  clerk  and 
salesman   In  the  largest   cloth Inf  house  in 
the  city,  he  was  chosen,  in  1857,  the  first 
paid   secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
April,  1861,  to  engage  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness with  his  brother-in-law  on  a  joint  cap- 
ital  of  13,500.     The   amount  of  the   first 
day's  sales  at  their  store  was  $24.67,  and 
the  business  for  the  year  $24,125.   His  part- 
ner's health  failing,  most  of  the  details  of 
the    business*  devolved    upon    Mr.    Wana- 
maker.      In    May,    1869,    Mr.    Wanamaker 
established  the  house  of  "John  Wanamaker 
&     Co.,"     on     Chestnut     street.     In     1875 
he     bought      the     Pennsylvania      railroad 
freight     depot.      Thirteenth     and     Market 
streets,     and     when     Dwight     L.     Moody 
visited      Philadelphia      in      November     of 
that    year,    fitted    it   up   as    a    tabernacle, 
where  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  persons 
dallv  listened  to  the  great  evangelist.     In 
1876  the  depot  was  remodelled  and  opened 
as  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  men's  and  bov's 
clothing,  hats,  shoes,  etc.     March  12,  18t7, 
the  establishment  was   reopened   as  a  dry 
goods  mart,  to  which  have  since  been  added 
millinery,     upholstery,     carpets,     furniture, 
books,  toys  and  almost  every  kind  of  goods 
that  go  to  make  up  the  stock  of  a  general 
store,  now  the  largest  In  the  world.     When 
asked  for  some  part  of  his  biography  to  be 
read  to  young  men,  he  replied,  **ThInkIng, 
trying,    toiling  and   trusting   la  all  of  my 
biography."     On  receiving  the  first  month's 

Eay  in  hia  position  as  postmaster-general, 
e  remarked  to  a  friend :  "This  is  the  first 
salary  I  have  earned  for  over  twenty-five 
Tears*  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
It."  while  he  was  postmaster-general  Mr. 
Wanamaker  provided  quicker  transmission 
of  the  mails  by  pushing  the  railway  com- 
panies to  new  achievements  in  rapid  trans- 
portation ;  he  established  sea  post-offices, 
whereby  foreign  mail  is  dlstribated  ana 
made  up  aboard  ship,  and  Is  ready  for 
immediate  transmission  to  inland  cities  on 
arrival  at  port ;  he  improved  the  immediatt 
delivery  system,  and  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  the  postal  telegraph  service  and 
parcel  post. 

Warburton,  Stanton;  b.  Snilivan  Co.. 
Pa.,  April  13,  1865;  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Cherokee,  Iowa,  in  1884.  and 
from  Coe  College,  Cedar  Bapida,  Iowa,  in 
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l¥ar1>tirtoii,  SUnton— Con  «»w«tf. 

1888  ;   moved  to  Tftcoma,  Wash.,  wbere  he 

finished  reading  law  and  was  admitted  to 

tbe    bar:  elected  to  the  Washington  State 

Senate    In    1896.   and    re-elected   in   1900; 

elected  to  the  62d  and  64th  Congresses  (rom 

Wasblngton. 

l^ard,  Fredexlck  T.,  death  of,  while  in 

military  service  of  China,  3353. 
^Vard,  JTohn  Elliot;  diplomat;  b.  Ban- 
bury, Ga.,  Oct  2,  1814;  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1835;  solicitor-general  of  Georgia, 
1836-38 ;  member  of  legislature,  1839,  1845, 
and  1863;  appointed  minister  to  China, 
1858,  and  resigned  in  1861  because  of  his 
secession  views. 

Ward,  John  E.,  minister  to  China: 

Appointment  of,  3089. 

Befusal  of,  to  submit  to  humiliating 
ceremonies   in   approaching   sover- 
eign, 3090. 
"Ward,  Samuel,  special  agent  to  Mexico, 

mentioned,  2770. 
Warner,  William;  b.  Lafayette  Co., 
Wis.,  Jane  11,  1840;  enlisted  in  1862  In 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  promoted  to  major ; 
located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1865  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law;  elected  to 
Congress  in  1884,  and  re-elected  in  1886; 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  in  1888:  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Missonri  in  1870,  1882.  1898, 
and  in  1902 :  recipient  of  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan ;  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Missouri, 
March  18,  1905. 

Warner,    William,    member    of    Sioux 

Commission,  5480. 
Warren,  Francis  XSmory;  b.  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  June  20,  1844;  served  as  private 
and  noncommissioned  officer  In  Civil  War ; 
received  the  Congressional  medal  of  honor 
for  gallantry  on  battlefield  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudson ;  president  of  the  senate  of 
Wyoming  legislature  in  1873-74,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  In  1884-85 :  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Cheyenne,  and  served  three  terms 
.as  treasurer  of  Wyoming:  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  by  President  Arthur  in 
1885.  and  removed  by  President  Cleveland 
In  1886;  again  appointed  governor  of  Wy- 
oming by  President  Harrison  in  1889,  and 
served  until  the  Territory  was  admitted  as 
a  state,  when  he  was  elected  the  first  gov- 
ernor; elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
Nov.  18,  1890;  reelected  in  1805,  1901, 
1907,  and  1913  for  term  ending  March  3, 
1919. 

Warren,  John,  arrest  and  trial  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  3827. 

Convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, 3834. 

Eeferred  to,  3897. 

Beleased,  3902. 
Warrington,  Lewis;  naval  officer;  b. 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1782;  entered 
navy  as  midshipman,  1800;  attached  to 
Chesapeake;  served  in  the  Mediterranean, 
1803-1806;  earned  a  gold  medal  and  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  his  gallant  achieve- 
ments In  War  of  1812;  died  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct  12,  1861. 


Warrington,  Lewla: 
British   ship   captured  hy  vessel   in 

command  of,  534. 
Energy  displayed  by,  in  suppressing 
piracies,  876. 
Warrior,  Tlie,  illegal  detention  of,  2051. 
Washburn,  Oharles  A.,  minister  to  Par- 
aguay, controversy  with  President  of 
Paraguay,  discussed,  3883. 
Washbume,     Elihn    Benjamin     (1816- 
1887);  politician;  b.   Llvermore,  Me.;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1840;  settled  In  Galena, 
111. ;   member  of  Congress,   1853-69 ;  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  commerce.   1855- 
65 ;  called  the  "Watch  Dog  of  the  Treasury" 
on  account  of  his  rigid  economy  in  handling 
public    funds;    secretary    of    state    under 
Grant,    1869 :    resigned   on  account  of   ill- 
health  ;   minister  to   France,   where  he  re- 
mained during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Washbume,  Elibu  B.: 

Death  of,  announced  and  honors  to 
be  paid  memory  of,  5165. 

Minister  to  France,  metric  conven- 
tion signed  by,  4312. 
Washington,  Bnshrod;  commissioner  to 

treat  with  Indians,  nominations  of, 

250. 
Washington,  Oeorge,  biography  of,  33. 
Washington,  John,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  2571. 
Washington,  Martha;  the  wife  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  was  b. 
Martha  Dandrldge,  Kent  County,  Va.,  May, 
1732.  Descended  from  a  highly  respected 
Welsh  clergyman  her  youth  had  every  ad- 
vantage of  good  birth,  high  social  position 
and  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
she  was  carefully  trained  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments common  to  young  ladies  of  the 
period.  She  had  an  agreeable  personality,  a 
refined  face  and  winning  manners.  In  her 
seventeenth  year  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Parke  Custis.  It  was  a  love  match  and  the 
young  couple  went  to  lire  at  a  plantation 
known  as  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamun- 
key  River,  in  Kent  County.  Three  children 
were  born  of  this  union,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  eldest  son  and  his  father  died,  leaving 
Mrs.  Custis  and  the  two  other  children  well 

Erovided  for.  Besides  large  landed  estates 
er  fortune  Included,  £45,000  in  money. 
She  was  still  young  and  beautiful,  and  had 
many  admirers.  After  three  years  of 
widowhood  she  was  married  to  George 
Washington  in  the  White  House  amid  scenes 
of  old-time  Virginia  hospitality  amid  a 
joyous  assemblage  of  relatives  and  friends. 
Soon  after  the  weddizig  the  Washlngtons 
went  to  live  at  Mount  vemon.  During  the 
Bevolution  Mrs.  Washington  spent  the  win- 
ters with  her  husband  m  his  headquarters 
and  the  summers  at  Mount  Vernon.  Martha 
Custis,  her  daughter,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  John  Custis.  her  son,  died  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  Just  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  through  which  he 
served.  Of  the  years  in  which  she  figured 
as  the  social  head  of  the  nation  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  The  elegant  simplicltv  and 
the  austere  state liness  of  the  public  en- 
tertainments of  early  official  social  life  are 
familiar  to  all  and  the  Washlngtons  led 
for  eight  years.  Martha  Custis  washing- 
ton  died  in  1801.  two  years  after  her  hus- 
band, and  was  buried  beside  him  in  the 
Camlly  yault  at  Mount  Vemon* 
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Washington,  Martha,  resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  death  of  husband,  trans- 
mitted to,  290. 
Beply  of,  291. 

Washington,  Samuel  T.,  resolution  of 
Congress  tbanking,  for  sword  of 
Washington  and  staff  of  Franklin, 
2126. 

Watkins,  John  Thomas;  b.  Minden.  La., 
Jan.  15.  1854 ;  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1878  ;  elected  to  the  59th, 
COth,  6l8t,  G2d,  63d,  and  64th  Congresses 
from  LoulsiaDa. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  treaty  with  Indians 
concluded  by,  181. 

Weakley,  Robert,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Indians,  nomination  of,  620. 

Weaver,  James  B.;  soldier  and  politi- 
cian :  b.  Dayton,  Ohio.  1833 ;  attained  the 
rank  of  brigadler-genoral  In  the  CItU  War ; 
pat  In  Congress  from  Iowa,  1879-81  :  nom- 
inee of  the  Greenback-Labor  party  for  presi- 
dent, 1880,  and  of  the  People's  party  In 
1892;  from  1885  until  1SS9  he  sat  as  a 
Greenback-Labor  and  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  from  Iowa. 

Weaver,  William  A^  court-martial  of, 

853. 
Webb,  Edwin  Yates;  b.  Shelby,  n.  c, 
May  23,  1872 ;  graduated  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1893 :  studied  law  at  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia :  began  practice  of  law,  1894  ;  elected 
state  senator  In  1900 ;  elected  to  the  58th, 
&9tb.  GOth.  61st,  62d,  63d,  and  64th  Con- 
gresses from  North  Carolina. 

Webber,  Charles,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  in  Mexico,  4678,  4692. 
Webster,  Daniel  (1782-1852);  lawyer, 
statesman,  and  orator;  b.  Salisbury  or 
Franklin,  N.  H. ;  prior  to  his  removal  to 
Boston  In  1816,  he  was  member  of  Con- 
gress, 1813-17;  made  a  national  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  by  winning  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  1818 ;  member  of  Congress,  1823- 
27 :  United  States  senator,  1827-41 ;  his 
famous  reply  to  Ilay.ne  was  made  In  1830; 
opposed  Calboun,  1833 ;  and  Jackson  on  the 
Bank  question ;  In  1836  be  received  the  14 
electoral  votes  of  Massachusetts  for  presi- 
dent; while  Secretarv  of  State,  1841-43, 
he  negotiated  the  Asbburton  treaty :  from 
1845  to  1850  he  was  United  States  senator 
for  Massachusetts :  opposed  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  sup- 
ported Clay  In  his  compromise,  1850 ;  Sec- 
retary of  State  again,  1850-52 ;  and  sought 
without  success  the  Whig  nomination  for 
president  In  1852:  his  famous  orations  in- 
clude: the  Plymouth  anniversary,  1820: 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  1825:  on  the  death  of  Jefferson 
and  of  Adams.  1826 :  on  the  dedication  of 
Bunker  Hill.  1843.  and  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  addition  to  the 
Capitol  in  1851. 

Webster,  Daniel: 

Correspondence  regarding  Dorr's  Ee- 

bellion,  2153. 
Member  of  notification  committee  to 


wait  on  President-elect  J.  Q.    Ad- 
ams, 858. 
Mentioned,  2281. 
Secretary  of  State,  1876,  2646. 

Death  of,  announced  and  refexxed 

to,  2698,  2699. 
Instructions  issued  to,  to  treat  ^irith 
Lord  Ashburton,  2081. 
Webster,  Joseph  D.,  report  and  map  at 
survey  of  Gulf  coast  by,  transmitted, 
2601,  2610. 
Webster,     William,     sequestration      of 
lands  of,  in  New  Zealand  and  claim 
of,  against  Great  Britain,  4327,  5661. 
Weed,    Thnrlow    (1797-1882) ;   joumalls^t 
and  politician ;  b.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  entered 
politics  as  an  active  member  of  the  Anti- 


Masonic    party ;    opposed    the    Albany    Re- 

ffency ;    became    a     whig    and    Repablican 
eader.   intimately  associated  with   William 


H.  Seward :  was  largely  influential  in  secur- 
ing the  nomination  of  Harrison.  Clav,  Tay- 
lor, Scott,  and  Fremont  for  the  presidency  ; 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  be  was  not 
in  full  sympathy  with  his  party ;  favored 
the  election  of  Johnson  and  his  reconstruc- 
tion policy,  but  supported  Grant  In  1868  : 
from  1867  to  1878  he  edited  the  Commer- 
cial  Advertiser  in  New  York. 

Weil,  Benjamin,  claim  of,  against  Mex- 
ico, 4697,  4760,  4982,  4987,  5193. 
Welles,  Qideon;  lawyer,  editor,  states- 
man ;  b.  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  1,  1802 : 
educated  Norwich  (Vt.)  University  and 
studied  law ;  became  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  1826-36.  and  con- 
tinued to  contribute  articles  up  to  1854 ; 
member  state  legislature.  1827-35  :  anpolnt- 
ed  chief  of  a  bureau  In  the  navy  depart- 
ment, 1846 :  actively  supported  Lincoln's 
candidacy  for  the  presidency  and  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Lincoln  and 
continued  under  Johnson :  through  his  en- 
ergy the  strength  and  eflBclency  of  the  ad- 
ministration were  greatly  Increased;  died 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1878. 

Welles,  Oideon,  Secretary  of  Navy: 
Correspondence    regarding    vacation 
of  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by 
Gen.  Grant,  3804. 
Directed  to  consider  applications  of 
loyal  persons  to  remove  witb  Union 
lines,  3360. 
Letter  of,  regarding  rank  of  Marine 
Corps,  3236. 
Welsh,  William,  member  of  Indian  com- 
mission, 3977. 
Wentworth,  Joshna,  district  snpervisor, 

nomination  of,  91. 
West,  James  H.,   imprisonment  of,  in 

Cuba,  2765. 
West,  Lionel  Sackville.    (See  Sackville, 

Lord.)  . 
West,  Nathaniel  T.,  ensign  in  Navy, 
nomination  of  and  reasons  therefor, 
3357. 
Wetmore,  Ctoorge  Peabody;  b.  during  a 
visit  of  bis  parents  abroad,  at  London. 
England,  Aug.  2.  1846;  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1867,  receiving  the  degree 
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Wetmoxe,  George  Tea,hod7— continued. 
of  A.  B.  and  that  of -A.  M.  in  1871  ;  studied 
law     at    Columbia    Law    School,    and    was 
graduated  in  1809,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL..   B.  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Rhode 
Island  and  of  New  York  In  1869 ;  governor 
of   Kbode  Island,  1885-1887  ;  elected  to  the 
United    States   Senate    from   Rhode   Island, 
June  13,  1894  :  re-elected  In  1900,  and  again 
for  tlie  term  ending  March  3,  1913. 
Wetmore,  Prosper  M.,  naval  agent,  ac- 
counts of,  referred  to,  2682. 
Weyler,  Valerlano,  reconcentration  pol- 
icy  of,   in    Cuba,    discussed,   6256, 
6283,  6284,  6308. 
Referred  to,  6285. 
Wliarton,  William  P.,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  5581. 
Agreement    between    United    States 
and   Great   Britain   for   modus  Vi- 
vendi regarding  Bering  Sea  fisher- 
ies signed  by,  5581. 
Wlieaton,  Henry: 
Referred  to,  2205. 
Treaty  concluded  by,  witb— 
Denmark,  1044. 
ZoUverein,  2169. 
"Wheeler,   Joseph;    soldier;    of    Wheeler, 
Ala, ;    b.    Augusta.    Ga.,    Sept.    10,    1836 ; 
graduated  from  West  Point  In  1859 ;  lieu- 
tenant of  cavalry,  and  served  In  New  Mex- 
ico; resigned  in  1801;  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery In  Uie  Confederate  army;  successively 
nromoted   to   the   command   of  a   regiment, 
brigade,  division,   and  army  corps,   and  In 
1862  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army 
corps    of    cavalry    of    the    Western    Army, 
continuing   in    that    position    till    the    war 
closed;  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  received  the  thanks  of  that 
body  for  successful  military  operations,  and 
for   the   defense   of   the   city   of   Aiken   re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina;  May  11.  1864.  became  the  senior  cav- 
airy  general  of  the  Confederate  armies ;  ap- 
pointed  professor   of   pbllospphy    Loulslaha 
State  Seminary  In  1866,  whicb  be  declined ; 
lawyer     and     planter;     appointed     malor- 
general    of    volunteers    by    President    Mc 
Kinley  May  4,  1898.  and  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  Cavalry  Division,  y\  Army;  on 
June    24,    wirh    900   men,    fought   and    de- 
feated   Lleutenant-General    Linares   at   Las 
Guaslmas,    the    enemy    having    over    2,000 
regular    Spanish    troops ;    at    the   battle   of 
San  Juan,   July   1   and  2.  senior  officer  in 
Immediate  command  on  the  field,  and  senior 
member    of    commission    which    negotiated 
the     surrender     of     Santiago     and     23.000 
Spanish  soldiers:   assigned  to  command  of 
United    States    forces    at    Montauk,    Long 
Island.    Aug.    18,   and    on   Oct.    5   assigned 
to     the     command     of    the     Fourth    Army 
Corps :  Aug.  31.  1899,  In  command  of  First 
BriMde,  Second  Division,  Eighth  Corps.  In 
the    Philippines ;    engaged    with    enemy    at 
Santa  Rita   Sept.  9  and  also  on   Sept    16, 
also  in  capture  of  Porac,  Sept.  28,  and  In 
the   various    engagements  ^wlth    the   enemy 
at   Angeles,    Oct.    10    to    17.    IncJ^^J^*:    *° 
the  advance  upon  and  capture  of  Bamban. 
Nov.    11,    and    the    minor  ^W^dltlons    to 
Camlling.  Nov.  23,  and  expedition  to  Sullpa 
and    San    Ignaclo ;    elected   as   a  J><pocrat 
to  the  47th.%9th,  50th.  51st.  52d   53d   54th 
and  55th  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the 
56th  Congress ;  failed  to  qualify  to  «"  bis 
place :  retired  In  1900  as  a  brigadler-general 
of  the  Regular  Army. 


Wheeler,  Joseph,  operations  of  cavalry 
division     under,     around     Santiago, 
Cuba,   discussed,  6395. 
Wheeler,   William   Almon   (1810-1887) ; 
statesman    and    nineteenth    Vice-President; 
b.  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  began  the  practice  of  law, 
1845;    district    attorney    of    Franklin    Co., 
N.  y.,  1846-49;  Whig  representative  to  the 
state     assembly,     1848-59;     slate    senator, 
1858-59:    Republican    member   of   Congress, 
1861-63  and  1869-77 ;  by  the  "Wheeler  Com- 
promise" In  1874  he  adjusted  the  difficulty 
with    Louisiana ;    Republican    candidate   for 
Vice-President   with   Hayes,    1876,   and   de- 
clared elected,  1877 ;  served  from  1877-1881. 
Wheelock,  John  E.,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  in  Venezuela,  4789,  4803. 
Whipple,  John,  correspondence  regard- 
ing Dorr's  Rebellion,  2140,  2141. 
Whitacre,  John  J.;   b.  Dec.  28,  1860; 
elected    to    the    62d    Congress    from 
Ohio,  Nov.  8,  1910. 
Whitby,  Henry,  British  officer,  procla- 
mation for  arrest  of,  for  murder  of 
American  citizen,  390. 
White,     Alexander,     commissioner     of 

Washington  City,  302. 
White,  Alexander;  statesman;  b.  Prnnk- 
lln,   Tenn.,  Oct.   16,   1816;   moved  to  Ala- 
lama  :    received     an    academic    education ; 
served  in  the  Seminole  War  In  1836;  stud- 


led  law  and  practiced ;  elected  a  represent- 

.  ^. ^ \lflltA— '"     ^'~'    *'^'^    OO/i    r*/\n<Ti«aca    na 

a       UUI.UU       v«  big.      <v«r  I.  *r«»  !,.»*©      ^^««.».^.      ...      ---"' 

State   Rlehts  Democrat ;   member  of  State 


lea    law    HUU    iJinvLn.ru,    «r.^-^iv«    «    .%  H»vw^..- 

atlve  from  Alabama  to  the  32d  Congress  as 
a   Union   Whig,  defeating   Samuel   P.   Rice, 


Constitutional  Convention  in  180d:  member 
General  Assembly  in  1872:  elected  Repre- 
sents tive-at-large  to  the  43d  Congress:  de- 
feated for  re-election ;  appointed  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  territory  of  Utah  in  1875. 
White,  George;  b.  Elmlra,  N  Y.,  Aug. 
21,  1872;  attended  the  common  schools  of 
Tltusvllle,  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  the 
High  School  In  1891,  and  in  that  year  en- 
tered Princeton  University,  graduating  In 
the  class  of  1895  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.; 
entered  the  oil  business;  mined  in  the 
Klondike,  1898-1901 ;  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  represented  Washington  Co-.  Ohio, 
from  1905  to  1908 :  elected  to  the  62d.  63d, 
and  64th   Congresses  from  Ohio. 

White,  Joseph  L.,  counsel  of  ship  canal 

company,  2676. 
White,  Joseph  M.,  employment  of,  to 

compile  land  laws  in  Florida,  994. 
White,    William,   imprisonment   of,    in 

Buenos  Ayres,  632. 
Whitely,  Simeon,  treaty  with  Indians 

concluded  by,  3393. 
Whiting,  Joseph  B.,  member  of  Chip- 
pewa Commission,  5500. 
Whitney,  William  Collins  (184M904) ; 
financier  and  politician;  b.  Conway.  Mass  ; 
in  1871,  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
"Tweed  Ring"  In  New  York;  was  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  New  York  City,  1875-82; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  1885-89;  a,  strong 
supporter  of  Cleveland,  whose  presidential 
campaign  he  managed  in  1892 ;  It  was  his 
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Whltliey,  WiUiAIII  OoHlnS — Continued. 
masterly  management  that  secured  both 
nomination  and  election  of  Cleveland  under 
peculiarly  adverse  coDditions;  his  great 
work  as  financier  was  the  consolidation  of 
the  traction  lines  in  New  York  City. 

Whittlesey,  Ellsha,  commiasioner  to  ad- 
judicate claims  of  David  Taylor,  2678. 
Wlckersham,  Qeotge  Woodward;  At-' 
tomey-General  under  President  Taft;  b. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept  19,  1858;  graduated 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1880;  admitted  to  the  Philadel- 
phia bar  and  practiced  there  until  1882, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York  City. 
Wickersbam,  James;  lawyer;  b.  Aug.  24, 
1857;  appointed  United  States  district 
judge  of  Alaska,  1900,  and  resigned  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1,  1908;  elected  delegate  to  the 
6l8t,  62d,  and  63d  Congresses  from  Alaska. 
WickUfle,  Ohaxles  A.;  Postmaster-General 
under  President  Tyler;  b.  Bardstown,  Ky., 
June  8,  1788 ;  received  a  liberal  education ; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Bards- 
town;  state  representative  1812-13  and 
1822-23 ;  elected  a  representative  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  18th  Congress  as  a  Clay  Dem- 
ocrat ;  re-elected  to  the  19th.  20th,  2ist  and 
22d  Congresses;  elected  to  the  State  house 
of  representatives  In  1834,  and  speaker; 
lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky  in  1836 ; 
became  governor  at  the  death  of  Gov. 
Clark  in  1839;  Postmaster-General  1841- 
1845;  sent  on  a  secret  mission  bv  Presi- 
dent Polk  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1845 ; 
elected  a  Representative  from  Kentucky  to 
the  87th  Congress  as  a  Union  Whig;  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Democratic  convention 
at  Chicago  in  1864;  died  in  Howard 
County,  Md.,  Oct  81,  1869. 

WUcox;  Orlando  B.,  negotiations  for 
and  correspondence  regarding  resto- 
ration of  peace,  3463. 
Wilder,  W.  0.,  member  of  commission 
concluding  treaty  of  annexation  of 
Hawaiian  Islands,  5783. 
Wilkes,  diaries;  naval  officer;  b.  New 
York,  April  8,  1798;  joined  the  navy  as 
midshipman  Jan.  1,  1818 ;  conducted  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  1838-42;  in  1861,  while  cruising  in 
the  San  Jacinto,  he  intercepted  the  British 
steamer  Trent  and  took  from  her  two  con- 
federate commissioners  who  were  on  their 
way  to  England,  and  placed  them  under 
the  custody  of  Federal  authorities  at  Fort 
Warren;  between  1862  and  1866  be  was 
employed  chiefly  in  blockade  duty  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast;  mnde  renr-ndrolral, 
1866,  and  soon  after  retired ;  died  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  8,  1877. 

Wilkes,  Charles: 

Commander  of  exploring  expedition, 
report  of,  on  Oregon  Territory  re- 
ferred to,  2013. 

Bemoval  of  Mason  and  SI i  dell  from 
British  vessel.  (See  Mason  and 
Slidell.) 

Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  expen- 
ditures of  publication  of,  referred  to, 
3068. 


Wilkinson,  JTames;  soldier;  b.  Maryland, 
1757.  and  Joined  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
1778;  appointed  secretary  of  the  board  of 
war,  of  which  Gen.  Gates  was  president : 
settled  in  Kentucky  after  the  war,  and 
engaged  In  expeditions  against  the  lodians ; 
governor  of  Louisiana  Territory,  1805-06; 
appointed  major-general  in  1813  and  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  occupy  Canada ;  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  1815  he 
was  discharged  and  migrated  to  Mexico, 
where  he  died  Dec.  28,  1825. 

Wilkinson,  James: 
Aaron    Burr's    insurrection,    troops 
sent  to   suppress^   commanded   hy, 
401. 
Conduct  and  commercial  transactions 
of,  investigated,  423. 
No  intimation  f  onnd.  of  corrapt  re- 
ceipt of  money  by,  427. 
Expeditions  against  Wabash  Indians 

commanded  by,  104. 
Mentioned,  405. 
WHUams,   Ell,   commissioner  for  Gom- 

berland  road,  406. 
WUllams,  <}6orge  H.;  b.  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  March  23,  1823;  received  a  liberal 
education;  studied  law;  moved  to  Iowa, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  hia  pro- 
fession;  Judge  of  the  first  Judicial  district 
of  Iowa  1847-1852;  Presidential  elector  In 
1852 ;  chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon in  1853  and  again  In  1857.  resigning  : 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Oregon  in  1858;  elected  a  United  Stotes 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  a  Union  Republi- 
can 1865-1871 ;  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  1872-1875;  nominated  by 
President  Grant  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
name  was  withdrawn. 

Williams,  George  H.,  member  of  com- 
mission to  settle  questions  with  CFreat 
Britain,  4075. 

Wllliamfl,  John  Sharp;  b.  July  80,  1854, 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  received  a  fair  edn- 
catlon  at  private  schools,  the  Kentucky 
Military  Institute,  near  Frankfort,  Ky..  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Unl« 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  in  Baden,  Germany; 
subsequently  studied  law  under  Profa. 
Minor  and  Soutball  at  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  in  December,  1878,  moved  to 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  varied 
pursuits  of  a  cotton  planter;  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  convention  which  nominated 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson ;  served  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention  In  1904 ;  was  elected  to  tbe 
58d,  54th,  55th.  56th,  57th,  58th,  and  69tli 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  60th  Con- 

gress,  receiving  all  the  votes  cast.  He 
ad  no  opposition  either  for  renomination 
or  election ;  was  the  candidate  of  bis  party 
for  tbe  office  of  Speaker  in  the  58th.  59th, 
and  60th  Congresses.  On  Aug.  1,  1907,  Mr. 
Williams  was  chosen  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Sarty  for  the  United  States  Senate  from 
[Ississippi,  and  on  Jan.  23.  1908,  elected 
by  the  legislature  to  succeed  Hon.  H.  D. 
Money.  Mis  term  will  expire  March  3, 
1917. 
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'WlUiamfl^  Jonathan;  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
May  28,  1760;  attended  the  common 
schools;  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits; 
studied  law  and  practiced;  located  at 
Philadelphia;  Judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas ;  entered  the  Army  in  Feb.,  1801, 
as  major  of  engineers,  and  resigned  June 
20.  1803,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers ; 
colonel  of  engineers  1808-12.  when  he  re- 
signed ;  elected  a  Uepresentative  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Fourteenth  Congress 
but  died  at  Philadelphia,  before  taking  his 
seat.  May  16,  1815. 

Williams,    Jonatlian,    death    of    Gen. 

Washington  announced  and  honors  to 

be  paid  memory  of,  were  signed  by, 

as  aide-de-camp. 
Williams,  Bobert,  bureau  of  military 

information    under    supervision    of, 

discussed,  5879. 
WUliams,  S.  W.,  decree  of,  prohibiting 

steamers  sailing  under  American  flag 

from  using  channel  on  Yangtse  Biver 

discussed,  3896,  3902. 
Willis,  Albert  S.;  b.  Shelby  County.  Ky., 
Jan.  22,  1843;  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  common  schools  and  graduated 
from  the  I^uisvIIle  Male  High  School  in 
1860:  taught  school  for  four  years;  stud- 
ied law  and  graduated  from  the  Louis- 
ville Law  School  in  1866;  elected  attorney 
for  Jefferson  County  in  1874 ;  elected  a 
Represeotatlre  from  Kentucky  to  the  45th. 
46th,  47th,  48tb.  and  49th  Congresses  as 
a  Democrat:  appointed  minister  to  Hono- 
lulu by  President  Cleveland,  and  died  there 
Jan.  6,  1897. 

Willis,  Albert  8.,  minister  to  Hawaiian 
Islands.    (See  Hawaiian  Islands,  min- 
ister to.) 
Willis,  Jesse  H.,  collector  of  customs, 

nomination  of,  992. 
Wflmot,  David  (l  814-1868)  ;  politician 
and  jurist;  b.  Bethany,  Pa.;  admitted  to 
bar,  1834 ;  member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 1844-51  ;  promoted  the  famous 
"Wilmot  Proviso"    (1846)  ;  joined  the  Re- 

fnbllcan  party  and  supported   Fremont  in 
856 :  United  States  senator,  1861-63  ;  jiidi?c 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  1863. 

Wilson,  Alfred  M.,  member  of  Cherokee 

Commission,  5481. 
Wilson,  H.  B.  (administrator),  act  for 

relief  of,  vetoed,  5236. 
WUaoxif  Henry;  b.  Farmlngton,  N.  H., 
Feb.  16,  1812 ;  his  parents*  name  was  Col- 
bath,  and  his  name  was  Jeremiali  Jones 
Colbath  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
when  be  had  It  changed  by  the  legislature 
to  Henry  Wilson ;  received  an  academic 
education ;  learned  the  shoemaker*s  trade ; 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
of  Representatives  1841-42 :  member  of  the 
State  Senate  1844,  1845,  1846,  1850,  1851, 
and  1852,  and  president  of  the  senate  two 
years ;  delegate  to  the  national  Whig  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  in  1848  and  with- 
drew ;  delegate  to  the  Free  Soli  national 
convention  at  Pittsburg  in  1851,  and  its 
president ;  defeated  in  1852  as  the  Free 
Soli  candidate  for  Congress;  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  1853;  de- 
feated as  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor; elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  by  a  coalition  of  Free 


Soilers,  Americans  and  t>emocrats,  and 
three  times  re-elected,  serving  from  1855 
until  he  resigned  In  1873;  In  1861  he 
raised,  and  commanded,  for  a  time,  the 
22d  Reelment  Massachusetts  Volunteers; 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  1872;  died  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Nov.  22,  1875:  author  of  sev- 
eral publications  relating  to  slavery. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  death  of, 
announced  and  honors  to  be  paid 
memory  of,  4285. 
Wilson,  James,  of  Traer,  Tama  Co..  Iowa, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  President  Taft's 
Cabinet;  b.  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  16, 
1835 ;  in  1852  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
located  In  Tama  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  en- 
gaged In  farming;  served  In  state  legisla- 
ture, and  elected  to  Congress  In  1872,  and 
served  in  the  43d,  44th,  and  48th  Con- 
gresses; In  the  Interim  between  the  44th 
and  48th  Congresses,  member  of  Railway 
Commission;  1870  to  1874,  regent  of  State 
University ;  director  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  professor  of  agricul- 
ture at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at 
Ames,  1800-1806;  appointed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  President  McKlnley  in  1807 
and  1901 ;  by  President  Roosevelt  In  1005 ; 
and  by  President  Taft  in  1900. 

Wilson,  John  M.,  Puerto  Bican  expedi- 
tion re-enforced  by  division  of,  6318. 
Wilson,  WlUiam  Bauchop,  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  President  Wilson ;  b.  Blantyre, 
Scotland,  April  2,  1862 ;  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  parents  In  1870  and  settled  at 
Arnot,  Tioga  County,  Pa.  In  March,  1871, 
he  began  working  In  the  coal  mines ;  in  No- 
vember, 1873,  became  half  member  of  the 
Mine  Workers'  Union :  has  taken  an  active 

Eart  in  trade  union  affairs  from  early  man- 
ood :  international  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  from 
1900  to  1908,  having  been  elected  each  year 
without  opposition  ;  is  engaged  In  farming 
at  Blossburg :  is  married  and  has  nine  chir- 
dren ;  elected  to  the  60th.  61st  and  62d 
Congresses  from  the  fifteenth  Congressional 
district  of  Pennsylvania ;  chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  Ilouse  of  Representatives. 
62d  Congress.  Took  office  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  March  5,  1913. 
Wilson,  William  Lyne  (18431900); 
statesman  and  cabinet  officer;  b.  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Va. ;  served  In  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Civil  War;  president  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  1882-1883  ;  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  Congress  from  West 
Virginia.  1883-95;  while  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  committee  he  brought 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur- 
chase Bill.  1893 ;  and  framed  the  tariff  bill 
known  by  his  name,  1894 ;  postmaster-gen- 
eral under  Cleveland.  1895-1897 ;  president 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1897. 

Wilson,  William  Warfield;  b.  March  2, 
1868,  at  Ohio,  Bureau  Co.,  111.;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1893;  elected  to  the  58th, 
59th,  60th,  61st,  62d  and  64th  Congresses 
from  Illinois. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  biography  of,  7867. 
Windom,  William  ( 1827-1 891)  ;  states- 
man and  cabinet  officer;  b.  Waterford, 
Ohio ;  member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota, 
1859-69 ;  United  States  senator.  1870-81 ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1881  In  Oar- 
field's  cabinet,  and  1889-1891  in  Harrison's 
cabinet)  ;  a  decided  advocate  of  reciprocity 
and  of  the  gold  standard. 
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Windom,  Wflliam,  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, death  of,  announced  and  hon- 
ors to  be  paid  memory  of,  5599. 
Beferred  to,  5568. 
Wines,  E.  0.,  commissioner  to  Interna- 
tional   Congress    on    Prevention    of 
Crimes,  report  of,  referred  to,  4115. 
Winslow,  Ezra  D.,  refusal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  surrender  other  fugitives  and, 
4325,  4369. 
Winslow,  John  A.,  thanks  of  Congress 

to,  recommended,  3457. 
Winthxop,  Bobert  O.,  correspondence 
respecting  presentation  to  United 
States  of  desk  upon  which  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written, 
4540. 
Wirt,  William;  lawyer,  author,  orator; 
Attorney  General  nnder  Presidents  Monroe 
and  John  Quincy  Adams;  b.  Not.  8,1772,  in 
Bladensburg,  Md. ;  his  parents,  Swiss-Ger^ 
man,  d*ed  while  he  was  a  child  and  he  was 
reared  by  an  uncle  and  educated  at  Georgia- 
town,  D.  C,  and  at  the  private  school  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hunt  In  Montgomery  Co., 
Md. ;  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1702,  and  be- 
gan practice  In  Culpeper  Courthouse,  Va., 
and  wrote  on  topics  or  the  time ;  upon  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1709,  went  to  Rich, 
mond  and  was  made  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  In  1802  Chancellor  of  the 
Eastern  District ;  In  1803  published  *'Let< 
ters  of  a  British  Spy,"  which  ran  to  ten 
editions ;  in  1807  President  Jefferson  ap- 
pointed him  counsel  for  the  Government  in 
the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  and 
one  of  his  speeches  In  that  memorable  trial 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  classic 
example  of  American  oratory ;  appointed 
by  President  Madison  District  Attorney  for 
Yirglnla  in  1816.  and  by  President  Monroe 
to  be  Attorney  General  in  1817  and  con- 
tinued through  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams ;  Judge  Story  regarded  him 
as  "among  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court'*;  he  was 
counsel  for  the  defense  In  the  celebrated 
Dartmouth  College  case  (q.  v.),  in  which 
he  was  opposed  by  Daniel  Webster;  among 
his  addresses  was  one  on  the  death  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams,  and  one  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, which  was  reproduced  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  ;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Antl-Mnsonic  ticket  in  1832, 
and  received  a  popular  vote  of  83,108, 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont :  died 
Feb.   18,  1834,  In  Washington. 

Wise,  Henry  Augustus;  naval  officer;  b. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1810;  entered 
tlie  navy  as  midshipman,  1834;  served  in 
the  Seminole  War  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
during  the  Mexican  War ;  flag  lieutenant  of 
Mediterranean  squadron,  1852-54 ;  conveyed 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  home  in  frigate 
Niagara,  1861 ;  promoted  to  captain  and 
chief  of  naval  ordnance  bureau  with  rank  of 
commander  in  December.  1 866 ;  died  at  Na- 
ples,   Italy,    April    2,    1869. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  minister  to— 
Brazil — 
Correspondence     of,     referred     to. 

2426,  2428,  2538. 
Dispatches    from,   regarding   slave 
trade,  2215. 
France,  nomination  of,  and  reasons 
therefor,  2086. 


Wltberspoon,  Samuel  A.;  b.  May  4,  1855, 

In  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. ;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  was  gradu- 
ated In  1876;  for  three  years  a  tutor  of 
Latin  in  the  State  University,  and  that  in- 
stitution has  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  LL.  D. :  was  mar- 
ried on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1880,  to  Miss 
Sue  E.  May,  of  Versailles.  Ky.  In  the  elec- 
tion to  the  62d  Congress  from  Mississippi 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  had  no  opponent.  lie  was  also  re- 
elected to  63d  and  G4th  Congresses. 

Wolcotti  Ollyer,  Jr.;  lawyer,  financier, 
seventh  Governor  of  Connecticut,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Presidents  Washing- 
ton and  Adams;  b.  Jan.  11,  1760.  In  Litch. 
field.  Conn. ;  educated  by  his  mother  and  at 
Litchfield  grammar  school ;  graduated  Tale 
1778;  studied  law  In  his  native  town  and 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1781  and  went  to 
Hartford  and  became  Controller  of  Public 
Accounts ;  when  the  federal  government  was 
reorganized  under  the  Constitution  in  1789 
he  was  made  auditor  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  later  Controller ;  refused  the 

? residency  of  the  United  States  Bank  in 
791 ;  succeeded  Alexander  Hamilton  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1795 ;  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  administration  of 
Washington  and  into  that  of  John  Adams; 
resigned  Nov.  8,  1800,  and  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  Vermont 
and  New  York ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Bank 
of  North  America  •  returned  to  Litchfield  In 
1815  and  engaged  In  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  and  oecame  a  strong  advocate  of 
protection  to  home  industries ;  although  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  he 
was  active  In  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
law  taxing  all  other  religious  denominations 
for  the  support  of  the  Congregational 
Church ;  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1817,  and  Governor  the  following  year,  serv- 
ing until  1827;  died  June  1.  1833.  hi  New 
York  and  was  burled  In  Litchfield. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  commissioner  of  United 

States,  nomination  of,  290. 
Wolford,  Frank,  Presidential  elector  of 

Kentucky,  arrest  and  imprisonment 

of,  3460. 

Wood,  Jobn  E.,  correspondence  of,  re- 
ferred to,  3014. 

Wood,  Zrfif ayette  B.,  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant, promotion  of,  to  second  lieu- 
tenant, recommended,  2296. 
Woodbury,  Levi,  Secretary  of  the  Nary  un- 
der President  Jackson  and  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Van  Buren :  b.  Francis- 
town.  N.  H.,  Dec.  22,  1789;  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1800; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Francis- 
town  :  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1816 ;  moved  to  Ports- 
mouth ;  governor  of  New  Hampshire  1823- 
24;  State  representative  1825  and  speaker; 
a  United  States  Senator  as  a  Democrat 
1825-1831 ;  State  senator  1831,  but  de- 
clined ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1831,  and 
in  1834  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, serving  until  1841 ;  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  declined ;  again  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  1841-1845;  resigned, 
having  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  So- 
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WoodbTiry,  I^tiyi— Continued. 

Sreme    CouU   of   the   United   States    (tIcc 
oseph    Story,   deceased),    serring   until   he 
died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept  4»  1851. 

WoodliTiry,  Levi,  Secretary  of  Treasury 
in  1836y  issued  an  order  regarding 
the  circulation  of  small  bank  notes 
and  certain  rules  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  by  payment  in  specie. 
Correspondence    respecting    interfer- 
ence in  elections  and  pay  of  sol- 
diers, 1315. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L.;  statesman ;  b.  New 
York   City  Sept.   3,   1835;  graduated  from 
Colambia    College    in    1854;    studied    law, 
and  began  practice  in  New  York  City ;  as- 
sistant  attorney  for  the  United  States  at 
New    York    City    In    1861 ;    served  in    the 
Union  Army :  lieutenant-coloDcl  of  tlie  One 
hundred     and     twenty-seventh     New     Y6rk 
Volunteers  and  later  colonel,  and  brigadier- 
general :    first    Union    military    commander 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  of  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York   in   1866; 
president  of  the  electoral  college  in  1872 ; 
elected   a    Representative    from    New    York 
to  the  Forty-third  Congress  as  a  Republican, 
but  resigned  July  1,  1874.  having  been  ap- 
pointed   United    States    attorney     for    the 
Boutbem   district  of   New   York. 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  minister  to  Spain 
mentioned,  6257,  6284,  6286. 
Withdrawal  of,  6312. 
Woodmfl,  WUford,  letter  of,  advising 
Mormons  to  refrain  from  contracting 
marriages  forbidden  by  law,  referred 
to,  5553. 
Woodwortb,  SeUm  E.,  thanks  of  Con- 
gress to,  recommended,  3277. 
Wool,  John  Ellis;  soldier;  b.  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1784;  engaged  in  business 
as  bookseller  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  later  stud- 
ied law,  which   he  abandoned  to  enlist  as 
captain  In  the  army  in  April,  1812; 'he  ren- 
dered distlDgulshed  service  during  the  sec- 


captain  In  the  army  in  April,  1812; 'he  ren- 
dered distlDgulshed  service  during  the  sec- 
ond  war  with   England  and   in    1816  was 


made  Inspector-general  with  rank  of  colo- 
nel ;  appointed  orlgadler-general  in  1841 ; 
actively  supported  Gen.  Taylor  In  Mexican 
War,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  a  sword  for  his  valor;  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Monroe.  Va.,  August,  1861  ; 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  1862,  and 
placed  on  the  retired  list  Aug.  1,  1863 ;  died 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1869. 

Wool,  John  E.: 

Correspondence     regarding     Depart- 
ment of  Pacific,  2429,  2431,  3014. 
Inquiry  in  case  of,  1589. 
Thanks  of  President  tendered  to,  and 
the  forces  under  his  command  in 
bringing    about    the    surrender    of 
Norfolk,  and  the  evacuation  of  bat- 
teries, 3313. 
Wooster,  Dayld,  monument  to  memory 

of,  information  regarding,  801. 
Worcester,  Dean  0.,  member  of  commis- 
sion to  Philippine  Islands,  6584. 
Worden,  John  Lorlmer;  naval  officer;  b. 
Westchester  Co..   N.   Y.,    March   12.    1818; 
entered  nayy  as  midshipman  Jan.  10,  1834 ; 


commanded  the  iron-clad  Monitor  in  her 
fight  with  the  Merrimao  off  Hampton 
Roads,  March  9,  1862;  promoted  Captain. 
1863,  and  did  duty  at  New  York  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  Iron-clads ;  commissioned  rear- 
admlrai  Nov.  20.  1872;  reUred  Dec.  28, 
1886 ;  died  Oct.  18,  1897. 

Worden,  John  L.: 

Captain  in  Navy,  nomination  of,  3352. 

Imprisonment  of,  3235. 

Thanks  of  Congress  to,  recommended, 
3344. 

Thanks  of  President  tendered,  3313. 
Worden,  L.  J.,  act  for  relief  of,  vetoed, 
5247. 

Consideration  and  return  of,  dis- 
cussed, 5249. 
Works,  John  D.;  b.  Ohio  Co.,  Ind.»  March 
29,  1847 ;  was  reared  on  a  farm  until  six- 
teen and  a  half  years  of  age,  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  army,  serving  eighteen  months, 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War ;  educated 
In  the  common  schools  of  Indiana;  Is  a 
lawyer  and  practiced  his  profession  for  fif- 
teen years  at  Vevay,  Ind. ;  in  1883  moved 
to  California ;  served  one  term  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  In  1879; 
was  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San 
Diego  Co.,  Cal.,   and  a  justice  of  the   Su- 

?ireme  Court  of  that  state;  for  a  short 
ime,  in  1910,  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  its 
president ;  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  more  than  twenty  years;  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator  for  California  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state  for  the  term 
ending  March  3,  1917. 

Worrell,  Edward,  consul  at  Matanzas, 

correspondence  regarding  estates  of 

deceased  American  citizens  in  Cuba, 

2893. 

Worthington,  Nicholas  E.,  member  of 

Strike  Commission,  5983. 
Wright,  OarroU  D.,  member  of  Strike 

Commission,  5983. 
Wright,  Isaac  H.,  naval  agent,  appoint- 
ment of,  referred  to,  2272. 
Wright,  John  0.;  Journalist;  b.  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  In  1783;  received  a  liberal 
education ;  printer ;  studied  law,  and  began 
practice  at  Steubenvllle,  Ohio ;  judge  of 
the  state  supreme  court;  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  to  the  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  Congresses ;  defeated  for  re-election ; 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  for  some 
years  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette; 
delegate  to  the  peace  congress :  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  13.  1861. 

Wright,  J.  0.,  correspondence  regarding 
removal  of  remains  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Harrison,  1906. 
Wright^   John  V.,  member  of  Indian 

commission,  5579. 
Wright,  Joseph  A.;  diplomat;  b.  Washing- 
ton,  Pa.,  April  17,  1810;  moved  to  In- 
diana, where  he  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana ;  studied  law,  and  in 
1829  began  practice  at  Rockville,  Ind.; 
state  representative  in  1833  and  a  state 
senator  in  1840;  elected  a  representative 
from  Indiana  to  the  28th  Congress  as  a 
Democrat;  defeated  for  re-election;  gover- 
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Wright^  Joseph  A.— ^o»«nii«d. 
nor    of    Indiana    1849-1857;    minister    to 
Prnssla    1857-1861,    and    again    appointed, 
serving  from  1865  until  his  death,  at  Ber- 
Un,  Prussia,  May  11,  1867. 

Wright,  Joseph  A.,  compensation  to,  for 
attending  International  Agricultural 
Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  Qermany, 
recommended,  3398. 

Wright,  Obed,  arrest  and  prosecution  of, 
for  murder  of  friendly  Indians,  618. 


Wright,  Silas  (1795-1847);  statesman; 
b.  Amherst,  Mass. ;  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  in  1819;  state  sena- 
tor, 1823-27.  where  he  opposed  De  Witt 
Clinton ;  elected  member  of  Congress,  1827- 
29;  comptroller  of  Mew  York,  1829-33; 
United  States  senator.  1833-34  and  1S37-43. 
where  he  opposed  tne  United  htates  Bank 
and  supported  Clay's  Compromise;  declined 
the  nomination  for  Vice-JPresldent,  1844 ; 
governor  of  New  York,  1844-47 ;  several 
cabinet  and  diplomatic  offices  were  tendered 
him,  but  he  refused  all. 


Yard,  James,  consul  to  Santa  Cruz,  nom- 
ination of,  90. 
Tokum,   William,   report    in    case    of, 

transmitted,  3412. 
Toung,  Brigham;  Mormon  leader ;  b.  Whit- 
ingham.  Vt,  June  1,  1801 ;  Joined  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  at  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  in  1831. 
Possessed  of  great  natural  ability,  developed 
by  experience  as  a  missionary  and  a  relig- 
ious organiser,  he  rose  to  prominence  and  at 
the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  in  1844,  succeed- 
ed him  as  the  head  of  the  church.  In  1846 
he  led  the  Mormon  community  from  Nauvoo, 
III.,  to  the  Missouri  River,  which  was  then 
the  frontier  of  the  nation,  and  a  year  later 
led  a  company  of  pioneers  across  the  great 

Slains,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  ^'The 
rest  American  Desert."  There  he  found- 
ed Salt  Lake  City,  the  first  white  settle- 
ment of  the  inter-mountaln  region  and  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  State  of  Utah. 

In  March.  1849,  pending  Congressional 
action  upon  their  petition  for  a  civil  gov- 
ernment, Brlghsm  Young  and  his  asRodates 
established  the  provisional  State  of  Deseret. 
Congress  denied  the  petition  for  a  state  gov- 
ernment, and  organised  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  with  Brigham  Yonng  as  Governor,  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
tates.  After  serving  a  second  term,  he 
was  succeeded  in  1858  by  Alfred  Cum- 
ming,  the  first  non-Mormon  executive  of 
the  terrltorj.  Though  no  longer  Governor, 
Brigham  Young  continued  to  wield  great 


Influence,  especially  among  the  Mormon 
people.  He  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug. 
29,  1877. 

Toung,  Brigham,  governor  of  Utah: 
Alleged  rebellion  under  leadership  of, 
discussed,  2986,  3034. 
Referred  to,  3013. 
His  power  discussed,  2985. 
Governor     Gumming     appointed     in 
place  of,  2986,  3034. 
Yoting,  James;  b.  July  18,  1866.  at  Hen- 
derson,  Tex. ;   educated  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity,  Austin,   Tex.,  graduating  In  June, 
1891,  with  the  deeree  of  LL.  B. :  engaged 
In  the  nractice  of  law  when  nominated  for 
Congress,  never  having  held  public  office; 
elected  to  the  62d,  63d  and  64tb  Congresses 
from  Texas. 

Young,  John  J.,  captain  in  Navy,  nom- 
ination of,  3478. 

Yomig,  Jonathan,  commander  in  Navy, 
nomination  of,  to  be  restored  to  orig- 
inal* position,  and  reasons  therefor, 
4002. 

Young,  Samuel  B.  M.,  operations  of 
brigade  under,  around  Santiago, 
Cuba,  discussed,  6395. 

Yulee,  David  L.,  imprisonment  of,  report 
on,  transmitted,  3576. 


Zantzlnger,  John  P.,  captain  in  Navy, 

nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

1745. 
Zantzlnger,  William  P.,  purser  in  Navy, 

nomination  of,  and  reasons  therefor, 

6003. 


Zepeda,  Senor,  treaty  between  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  concluded  by, 
2572. 

Znloaga,  Felix,  supreme  power  in  Mex- 
ico assigned  to,  3094,  3175. 
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THE  SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 
DELEGATIONS  BY  STATES 

[Names  of  Democrats  in  roman  type;  Bepublicans  in  italics;  Socialist  in  Boman 
with*;  Progressives  in  Laboe  and  Small  Capitals;  Independent  in  CAPITALS; 
Prohibitionist  in  ITALIC  CAPITALS.] 


ALABAMA. 

SENATORS. 
John  H.  Bankhead.         I    Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  10.] 


1.  O.  L.  Gray. 

2.  8.  Hubert  Dent,  Jr. 

3.  H.  B.  Steagall. 

4.  Fred  L.  Blaokmon. 

5.  J.  Thomas  Heflin. 


6.  W.  B.  Oliver. 

7.  John  L.  Burnett. 

8.  E.  B.  AimoD. 

0.  Geo.  Huddleston. 
10.  W.  B.  Bankhead. 


ARIZONA. 

SENATORS. 
Henry  F.  Aahurst.  |     Mmvus  A.  Smith. 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Democrat,  1.] 

At  Larie — Carl  Hayden. 

ARKANSAS. 

SENATORS. 

William  F.  Kirby.  |    Joe  T.  Robin&on. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  7.] 


1.  Thaddeua  H.  Carar 

way. 

2.  WUliam  A.  Oldfield. 

3.  J.  N.  TiUman. 


4.  Otis  T.  Wingo. 

5.  H.  M.  Jacoway. 

6.  Samuel  M.  Taylor. 

7.  William  S.  Goodwin. 


J.  D.  Phelan. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SENATORS. 


I    Hiram  Johnaon. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  4;  Republicans,  6;  Prohibitionist,  1. 


1.  Clarence  F.  Lea. 

2.  John  E.  Raker. 

3.  CharU»  F.  Curry. 

4.  Jwlius  Kahn. 

5.  John  I.  Nolan. 

6.  /.  A,  KlaUn, 


7.  Denver  S.  Church. 

8.  EverU  A,  Haye$. 

9.  C.  H.  RANDALL. 

10.  Henry  Z.  Osborne. 

11.  William  Kettner. 


COLORADO. 

SENATORS. 
Charles  S.  Thomas.         |    John  F.  Shaforth. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrata,  3;  Republican,  1.1 
'* 3.  Edward  Keatinc. 


1.  B.  Ci  Hilliazd. 

2.  Charlee  B,    Timber-' 

lake. 


4.  Edward  T.  Taylor. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SENATORS. 
Frank  B.  Brandegee.         \  George  P.  McLean. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrat,  1;  Republicans,  4.] 


1.  Augustus  Lonergao. 

2.  R.  R.  Freeman. 


3.  J.  Q.  Tileon. 
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4.  B.  J.  HiO. 

5.  J.  P.  Cfhfnn' 


DELAWARE. 

SENATORS. 

Josiah  O.  Wolcott.  |   Williard  Saulsbury. 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Democrat,  1.] 

At  Large— Albert  F.  Polk. 

FLORIDA. 

SENATORS. 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher.       |   Pa^k  Trammel. 


1.  H.  J.  Drake. 

2.  Frank  Clark. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  4.] 


3.  Walter  Kehoe. 

4.  W.  J.  Sears. 


GEORGIA. 

SENATORS. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick.   |    Hoke  Smith. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  12.] 


1.  J.  W.  Overstreet. 

2.  Frank  Park. 

3.  Charles  R.  Crisp. 

4.  William  C.  Adamson 

5.  William  S.  Howard. 

6.  James  W.  Wise. 


7.  Gordon  Lee. 

8.  C.  H.  Brand. 

9.  Thomas  M.  Bell. 

10.  Carl  Vinson. 

11.  John  R.  Walker. 

12.  W.  W.  Larsen. 


IDAHO. 

SENATORS. 

William  B.  Borah.  \  Jamee  H.  Brady. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans.  2.] 

At  Large — Burton  I.  French,  Addison  T.  SmiUt. 

ILLINOIS. 

SENATORS. 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis.  |   Laimrenee  Y.  Sherman. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  6;  Republicans,  21.] 

At  Large — MediU  McCormiek,  William  B.  Mason. 


1.  M 

2.  Ja 

3.  W 

4.  CI 

5.  Ac 

6.  Ja 

7.  Ni 

8.  Tl 

9.  Fr 

10.  O. 

11.  In 

12.  a. 

13.  Ja 


14.  W 

15.  E. 

16.  Ch 

17.  J. 

18.  Jo 

19.  W 

20.  He 

21.  L. 

22.  W 

23.  M) 

24.  T. 

25.  B.  _ 
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INDIANA. 

SENATORS. 
Jamn  B.  Watton.  |    Hcarry  8,  Ntm. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrata,  4;  Republicans,  0.] 


1.  QeorfD  K.  Denton. 

2.  Ouxtr  E.  Bland. 

3.  WUliam  E.  Cox. 

4.  Lincoln  Dixon. 

5.  Everett  Sandert. 

6.  D.  W.  Comstoek, 

7.  Merrill  Mooree. 


8.  A.  H.  Vetal. 
0.  Fred  3.  PumeU. 

10.  W.  R.  Wood. 

11.  Milton  Krauat. 

12.  L.  W.  Fairfield. 

13.  Henry  A.  Bamhart. 


IOWA. 

SENATORS. 

AlbeH  B.  Cummint.         |     WiUiam  8.  Kenyon, 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans,  11.] 

7.  C.  C.  DoweU. 


8.  Horace  M.  Towner, 

9.  WilUam  R.  Qreen. 

10.  Frank  P.  Wooda. 

11.  George  C.  SeoU. 


1.  Charlea  A.  Kennedy. 

2.  //.  E.  HuU. 

3.  B.  E.  Sweet. 

4.  Gilbert  N.  Haugm. 

5.  Jamee  W.  Good. 
e.  C.  W.  Ranueyer. 

KANSAS. 

SENATORS. 

Charlea  Cwrlia,  \    William  H.  Thompeon. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrata,  5;  Republicans,  3.] 

5.  Guy  T.  Helvering. 

6.  John  R.  Connolly. 

7.  Jouett  Shouse. 

8.  W.  A.  Ayiea. 


1.  DanidR.  Anthony,  Jr. 

2.  E.  C.  LittU. 

3.  Philip  P.  CampbeU. 

4.  Dudley  Doolittle. 


KENTUCKY. 

SENATORS. 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham.  |    Ollie  M.  James. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  0;  Republicans,  2.] 


1.  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

2.  D.  H.  Kincnloc. 

3.  Robt. Y.Thomas. Jr. 

4.  Ben  Johnson. 

5.  Swagar  Sherley. 

6.  Arthur  B.  Rouse. 


7.  J.  C.  Cantrill. 

8.  Harvey  Helm. 

9.  W.  J.  Fields. 

10.  John  W.  Lanoley. 

11.  Caleb  Powera. 


LOUISIANA. 
SENATORS. 
Robert  F.  Broussard.       |    Joseph  E.  RansdeU. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Democrats,  7;  Progressive.  1.] 


1.  Albert  Estopinal. 

2.  H.  Garland  Dupre. 

3.  W.  P.  Maiitik. 

4.  John  T.  Watkins. 


6.  Riley  Wilson. 
«.  J.  Y.  Sanders. 

7.  Ladislas  Lasaro. 

8.  James  B.  Aswell. 


MAINE. 

SENATORS. 

Bert  M.  Femald.  \    Frederick  Hale. 

REPRESENTATIVES . 

[Republicans,  4.] 

1.  Louia  B.  Goodall.         \    3.  John  A.  Patera, 

2.  WaUaceH.WhUe^Jr.    \   A.  Jra  G.  Heraey, 

MARYLAND. 

SENATORS. 
John  Walter  Smith.  |    Joaeph  G.  France. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  4;  Republicans,  2.] 

1.  J.  D.  Price.  I    4.  J.  Charles  Linthicum 

2.  J.  Fred.  C.  Talbott,       6.  S.  E.  Mudd. 

3.  Charles  P.  Cady.         I    6.  Frederick  N.Zihlman 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SENATORS. 
Henry  Cabct  Lodge.  }   JohnW.Weeka. 

REPRESENTATI\'E8. 
[Democrats,  4;  Republicans,  11;  Independent.  1.] 


1.  Allen  T.  Treadway. 

2.  Frederick  H.  Gillett, 

3.  Calain  D.  Paige. 

4.  Samuel  E.  Winalow. 

5.  John  J.  Rogera. 

6.  Auguatua  P.  Gardner. 

7.  M.  F.  Phelan. 

8.  P.  W.  Dallinger. 


9.  A.  T.  FULLER- 

10.  P.  F.  Tasoe. 

11.  G.H.Tinkkam. 

12.  J.  A.  Gallivan. 

13.  W.H.Carier. 

14.  Ricfaaid  Olney.  2d. 

15.  William  S.  Greene. 

16.  Joaeph  Walah. 

MICHIGAN. 

SENATORS. 

WilUam  Alden  Smith.       \    Charlea  E.Tawnaead. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat,  1;  Republicans,  12.] 


1.  Frank  E.  Doremua. 

2.  Mark  R.  Bacon. 

3.  J.  M.  C.  SmUh. 

4.  Edward  L.  Hamilton. 

5.  Carl  E.  Mapea. 

6.  P.  H.  Kdley. 

7.  Louia  C.  Cranton. 


8.  Joaeph  W.  Fordney, 

9.  J.  C.  McLaughlin. 

10.  GilbeH  R.  Currie. 

11.  F.  D.  SeoU. 

12.  W.  F.  Jamee. 

13.  C.  A.  NiehoU. 


MINNESOTA. 

SENATORS. 
KnuteNelaon.  \    Frank  B.  Ketlaoy. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrat,  1 ;  Republicans,  8;  Progressive,  1.] 


1.  &fdneyAnderaon. 

2.  F.  F.  Ellaworth. 

3.  Charlea  R.  Davie. 

4.  C.  C.  Van  Dyke. 

5.  Bmeat  Lundeen. 


6.  Harold  KnutMon. 

7.  Andrew  J.  VoUUad. 

8.  Clarence  B.  Miller. 

9.  Halvor  Steenerson. 
10.  Thomas  D.  ScHAU. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

SENATORS. 

John  Sharp  Williams.       |   James  K.  Vardaman, 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  8.] 


1.  EsokielS.  Candler.  Jr. 

2.  Hubert  D.  Stephens. 

3.  Benj.  G.  Humphreys 

4.  Thomas  U.  8isson. 


5.  William  W.  Venable. 

6.  B.  P.  Harrison. 

7.  Percy  E.  Quin. 

8.  James  W.  Collier. 


MISSOTTRI. 

SENATORS. 

William  J.  Stone.  |   James  A.  Reed. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  14;  Republicans,  2.\ 


1.  Milton  A.  Romjue. 

2.  WUliam  W.  Rucker. 

3.  J.  W.  Alexander. 

4.  Charles  F.  Boohor. 
6.  William  P.  Borland. 

6.  C.  C.  Dickinson. 

7.  C.  W.  Hamlin. 

8.  D.  W.  Shackleford. 


9.  Champ  Clark. 

10.  J.  E.  Meeker. 

11.  Waiiam  L.  Igoi. 

12.  L.  C.  Dyer. 

13.  Walter  L.  Hensley. 

14.  Joseph  J.  Runeli. 
16.  Perl  D.  Decker. 
16.  Thomas  L.  Rubey. 


MONTANA. 

SENATORS. 

Henry  L.  Meyers.  *  |   Thomas  J.  Walsh. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat,  1;  Republican,  1.] 

At  Larg»--John  M.  Evans,  Miaa  Jeanetie  Rankin. 

NEBR.\SKA. 

SENATORS. 

Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.     |    George  W,ilorrie. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  3;  Republicans,  3.] 

1.  (?.  F.  Reaeia.  14.  iJhariia  H.  Sloan. 

2.  C.  O.  Lobeck.  6.  A.  C. 

3.  Dan  V.  Stephens.        |    d.  Moaee'P.  Kin 
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NEVADA. 

SENATORS. 

.  NewUndi.      i  Key  Pittman. 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Republioan,  1.] 
At  Large— £.  B.  RobtrU. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

SENATORS. 
Jacob  H.  GaUingtr.  |  Heniy  F.  HoUis. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[RepublieaoB,  2.] 
1.  C.A.  StMaway.  |  2.  g.  H.  TToMon. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

SENATORS. 
Jo—pk  8.  Frdinokuywn   \  WiUiam  Hughes. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
(Demoerats,  8;  Republioaas.  9.] 


1.  WiXliam  J .  Brovonino 

2.  Jtaac  Baehomeh. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Soully. 

4.  B,  C.  HtOehinton. 

5.  /.  H.  CamUick. 
e.  John  R,  Aafiwey. 


7.  Dow  H.  Drukker. 

8.  B,  W.  Qray. 
0.  R.  W,  Park». 

10.  Fttd  Lehibach. 

11.  John  J.  Enn. 

12.  James  A.  Haoiill. 


NEW  MEXICX). 

SENATORS. 

AfuiriMM  il.  JonM  |  Albert  B.FaXL 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Demoorat,  1.] 

At  Large— W.  B.  Walton. 


J,W, 


NEW  YORK. 

SENATORS. 
YPodnsortik,  Jr.       |   WiOiom  M.Caider. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
(Demoerats,  16;  Republloana,  20;  Sodalist,  1.] 


1.  Frederick  C.  Hiekt. 

2.  C.  P.  CaldweU. 
8.  James  V.  Flynn. 
4.  Harry  H.  Dale. 

6.  James  P.  Maher. 
0.  F.  W.  Bow, 

7.  John  J.  Fitimrald. 

8.  Daniel  J.  Griffin. 

9.  O.  W.  Swift. 

10.  B,  L.  HaML 

11.  Daniel  J.  Rioxdan. 

12.  M.  M.  London.* 

13.  C.  D.  SuUivan. 

14.  F.  H.  La  Cfuardia, 

15.  Michael  F.  Corny. 
Id.  Peter  J.  Dooling. 

17.  John  F.  Carew. 

18.  Otanf  B.  FraneU. 

19.  WalUr  M,  ChandUr 

20.  loaaeS&ioeL 

21.  Murray  Hulbert. 

22.  Henry  Bruekner. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
SENATORS. 
F.  M.  Simmons.  I  Lee  S.  Owman. 


23.  Daniel  C.  OUver. 

24.  Bmd.  L.  FairekOd. 
2ft.  y.  W,  HuBted. 

26.  BdmundPkM, 

27.  C.  B.  Ward, 

28.  B,  B.  Sanfard. 

29.  Jamu  8.  Parker, 

30.  Qeorge  R.  Lunn. 

31.  Bertram  H.  8neU. 

32.  Luther  W.  MotL 

33.  H.  P,  Bnyder. 

34.  G.  W.  FairdiUd. 
86.  W,  W.  Magee, 

86.  Norman  J,  Gould, 

87.  H.  H,  PraU. 

88.  Thomae  B,  Dunn, 

89.  Archie  D.  Sandere, 

40.  S.  W.  Demp9ey. 

41.  Charles  B.  Si&th. 

42.  WiUiamF.WaUow. 

43.  CharleeM.HamiUon 


1.  John  H.  Small. 

2.  Claude  Kitchen. 
8.  George  Hood. 

4.  Edward  W.  Pou. 

5.  Charles  M.  Stedman 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Demoerata.  10.] 


6.  HannibalL.Godwis 

7.  L.  D.  Robinson. 

8.  R.  L.  Dou^ton. 

9.  Edwin  Y.  Webb. 
10.  Zeb.  Weaver. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

SENATORS. 

Porter  J.  MeCumber.        \  Aele  J,  Gronna, 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans,  3.] 

1.  Henry  T.  Hdgeeen.      I   3.  Patrick  D.  Norton. 

2.  George  M,  Young,        I 

OHIO. 

SENATORS. 
Warren  G.  Harding.         \  Atlee  Pomerene. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  13;  Republicans,  9.] 


1.  Nieholae  Longworth, 

2.  Victor  HeintM. 
8.  Warren  Gard. 
4.  Benj.  F.  Welty. 
ft.  John  S.  Snook. 

6.  C.  C,  KMme. 

7.  Simon  D.  Feee. 

8.  J.  A.  K^. 

9.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood. 

0.  Robert  M.  Suritzer. 

1,  HoratioC.Clsca>ool 


12.  C.  Brumbaugh.' 

13.  A.  W.  Ovcrmyer. 

14.  £.  R.  Bathrick. 
16.  George  White. 

16.  R.  C.  MeCuUoeh. 

17.  W.  A.  Ashbrook. 

18.  D.  A.  HoUingworth. 

19.  J.  G.  Cooper. 

20.  William  Gordon. 

21.  Robert  Croaeer. 

22.  H.J.Bmerton. 


OKLAHOMA. 

SENATORS. 
Thomas  P.  Gore.  |   Robert  L.  Owen. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  6;  Republicans,  2.] 

1.  T.  A,  Chandler,  I    6.  J.  B.  Thompson. 

2.  W.  W.  Hastings.  6.  Scott  Ferris. 

8.  C.  D.  Carter.  7,  J.  V.  McClintio. 

4.  T.  D.  McKeown.         |   8.  D.  T.  Morgan, 

OREGON. 

SENATORS. 
aeoraeE.Chamberiain.    |  Harry  Lane. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans.  3.] 

1.  WUUe  C,  HawUy,        \  3.  C.  N.  MeArthur, 

2.  Niehotae  J,  SinnoU,     I 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SENATORS. 


Boiee  Penroee. 


Philander  C.  Knox, 


REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  7;  Republicans,  29.] 

At  Large— 7*.  S.  Crago,  M.  H.  Garland,  Joeeph 

McLaughlin,  John  R.  K.  Scott. 


1.  William  S.  Vare. 

2,  George  S.  Graham. 
8.  /.  Hampton  Moore. 
4.  George  W.  Bdmonde 
ft.  P,  B.  CoeUUo. 

6.  G.  P.  Darrow. 

7.  Thomae  S.  Butler, 

8.  H.  W,  Wateon. 

9.  William  W.  Grieet. 

10.  John  R.  Farr. 

11.  G,  W,  Templeton, 

12.  R,  D.  Heaton. 
18.  A.  G.  Dewalt. 
14.  L.  T.  McFadden. 
1ft.  Bdgar  R.  Kieee. 
16.  John  V.  Lesher. 


17.  B.  K.  Focht. 

18.  Aaron  8.  Kreider. 

19.  John  M.  Roee. 

20.  Andrew  R.Brodbeck 

21.  C.  H.  Rowland. 

22.  Edwin  E,  Robbine. 

23.  Bruce  F.  Sterling. 

24.  Henry  W.  Temple. 
26.  Henry  A.  Clark. 

26.  H.  J.  Steele. 

27.  Nathan  L.  Strong. 

28.  O.  D.  Bleakley. 

29.  Stephen  G.  Porter. 

30.  M.  C.  Kelly. 

31.  J,  M.  Mortn. 

32.  Guy  E.  Campbell. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

SENATORS. 

Peter  G.  Geny.  |    LeBaron  B.  Colt. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrat,  1 ;  Republicans,  2.] 

^*  Q:  ^  O'ShauneMy.     I  «.  Anibroee  Kennedy. 
2.  W.R.8Hnme,  I 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
SENATORS. 
Benjamin  R.  Tillnum.     |   Ellison  D.  Smith. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  7.j 


1.  Richard  8.  Whaley. 

2.  James  F.  Byrnes. 

3.  Frod  H.  Dominick. 

4.  Sam.  J.  NichoUs. 


5.  David  E.  Finley. 

6.  J.  Willard  Ragsdale. 

7.  Asbury  F.  Lever. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

SENATORS. 

Thonuu  Sterling,  |   Ed.  S.  Johnson. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicans,  2;  Democrat,  l.j 

1.  Charlea  H.  Dillon.        I   3.  H.  L.  Gandy. 

2.  R.  C.  Johnson.  | 


TENNESSEE. 

SENATORS. 


K.  D.  McEellar. 


John  E.  Shields. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  8;  Republicans.  2.] 


1.  Sam  R.  SelU. 

2.  Richard  W.  Aiutin. 

3.  John  A.  Moon. 
<  Cordell  Hull. 

6.  William  C.  Houston. 


6.  Joseph  W.  Bsrms. 

7.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett. 

8.  Thetus  W.  Sima. 

9.  Finis  J.  Garrett. 
10.  Hubert  Fisher. 


TEXAS. 

SENATORS. 

Charles  A.  Culberson.     |    Morris  Sheppard. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Democrats,  18.] 

At  Large — Daniel  E.  Garrett,  Jeff.  McLemorc. 


1.  Eugene  Black. 

2.  Martin  Dies. 

3.  James  Young. 

4.  Sam  Raybum. 

5.  H.  W.  Summers. 
0.  Rufus  Hardy. 

7.  A.  W.  GregE. 

8.  Joe  H.  Eagle. 


0.  J.  J.  Mansfield. 

10.  J.  P.  Buchanan. 

11.  TomComuUly. 

12.  James  C.  Wilson. 

13.  Marvin  Jone.^. 

14.  James  L.  Slayden. 

15.  John  N.  Garner. 

16.  Thomas  L.  Blanton 


UTAH. 

SENATORS. 

I    William  H.  King. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  2.] 
M.  H.  Welling.  I   2.  J.  H.  Mays. 


Reed  Smoot. 


1 


VERMONT. 

SENATORS. 
William  P.  DiUinffhctn,   \    Carroll  8.  Page. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans,  2.] 
1.  Frank  L.  Oreene.  \   2.  P.  H.  Dale. 


VIRGINIA. 

SENATORS. 


Thomas  S.  Martin. 


Claude  A.  SwAnson. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  0;  Republican,  l.J 


William  A.  Jones. 
E.  E.  Holland. 
A.  J.  Montague. 
Walter  A.  Watson. 
EdwardW.  Saunders. 


6.  Garter  Glass. 

7.  T.  W.  Harrison. 

8.  Charles  C.  Carlin. 

9.  C,  Ba9nm  Slefup. 
10.  Heniy  D.  Flood. . 


WASHINGTON. 

SENATORS. 
Weeley  L.  Jonee.  |    Milee  PoindeaUr. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans,  4;  Democrat,  1.] 

1.  John  P.  Miller.  i    4.  WiUiam  L.  La  Poi- 

2.  L.  H.  Hadley. 


3.  A.  Johnson. 


letU. 
6.  C.  C.  DilL 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

SENATORS. 
Howard  Sutherland.  \   Nathan  Goff. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats,  2;  Republicans.  4.] 

1.  M.  M.  Neely.  |    4.  Harry  C.  Wooduard. 

2.  George  M.  Bowers.        I    5.  Ed.  Cooper. 

3.  Stuart  P.  «eed.  |    e.  Adam  B.  littlcpaee- 

WISCONSIN. 

SENATORS. 

Robert  M.  La  PoOeOe.       \   Paul  O.  Husting. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Republicana,  11.] 


1.  Henry  A.  Cooper. 

2.  Edward  Voight. 

3.  John  M.  Nelson. 

4.  William  J.  Cory. 

5.  WiUiam  H.  Stafford. 

6.  J.  H.  Davidson. 


7.  John  J.  Bseh. 

8.  Edward  E.  Browne, 

9.  Dasid  G.  Classou. 

10.  James  A.  Prear. 

11.  Irvine  L.  LenrooL 


WYOMING. 

SENATORS. 

John  D.  Kendriok.  |    Pran^  S.  Wt 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

[Republican,  1.] 

At  Large— /Vonib  W.  MondeO. 

ALASKA. 

DELEGATE. 
Charlea  A.  Sulaer. 

HAWAII. 

DELEGATE. 
J.  Kalanianaole. 

PHILIPPINES. 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONERS. 
-^^—  —  I    Manuel  Earadiaw. 

PORTO  RICO. 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER. 


RECAPITULATION. 

8BNATB. 

Democrats 54 

Republicans 42 

Total ~96 

BOU8E. 

Demoonts 215 

Republicans 215 

Progressives 2 

Independent 1 

Sooiali«it 1 

Prohibitionist. 1 

Total IsS 

Total  joint  ballot 581 
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